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ORPHYRIUS,  a  philofopher  of  great  name  among 
the  Ancients,  was  born  A.  D.  233.  in  the  Reign  of 
Alexander  Severus.  He  was  of  Tyre,  a  city  in  Phce-  Fabric.  Bib- 
nicia  ;  and  had  the  name  of  Malchus,  in  common  lioth.  Grace, 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  Syrophcenician.  St.  Jerom  and  Holfteniw 
St.  Auguftin  have  called  him  Bataneotes  :  whence  Fabricius  de  .vit- 
iufpe&s,  that  the  real  place  of  his  nativity  was  Batanea,  a 
town  of  Syria  ;  and  that  he  was  carried  from  thence  with  a 
colony  to  Tyre.  He  went  to  Athens,  where  he  had  the  fa- 
mous Longinus  for  his  mafter  in  rhetoric,  who  changed  his 
Syrian  name  Malchus,  as  not  very  pleafing  to  Grecian  ears, 
into  that  of  Porphyrius,  which  anfwered  to  it  in  Greek.  Af- 
terwards he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  heard  the  celebrated  philofopher  Plotinus ;  whofe 
life  he  has  written,  and  inferted  in  it  many  particulars  con- 
cerning himfelf.  Five  years  after,  he  went  to  refide  at  Lily- 
baeum  in  Sicily,  on  which  account  he  is  fcmetimes  called 
Siculus  :  and  here,  as  Eufebius  and  Jerom  relate,  he  com- 
pofed  thofe  famous  books  againft  the  chriftians,  which,  for 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  man,  and  for  the  fharpnefs 
and  learning  with  which  they  were  written,  were  afterwards 
VOL.  X.  B  thought 
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thought  fo  confiderable,  as  to  be  fupprefled  by  particular  e- 
<fic~b  under  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  and  Theodofius.  Some 
have  furmifed,  that  thefe  books  are  ftill  extant,  and  fecretly 
preferred  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's  library  :  but,  confidering 
the  zeal  with  which  the  chriftians  would  naturally  purfue 
the  memory  and  writings  of  this  philofopher,  who  was  in- 
deed the  moft  bitter  as  well  as  the  moft  able  adverfary  they 
had  ever  known,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  but  they  would  ufc 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fearch  out  and  deftroy  thefe  ex- 
ecrable books.  The  circumftances  of  Porphyry's  life,  after 
his  arrival  in  Sicily,  are  little  known  ;  except  that  he  died 
at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  Diocletian's  reio;n,  when  he 

O       * 

was  above  feventy  years  of  age.  Some  have  imagined  that 
he  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a  chriftian,  but  afterwards, 
through  fome  difguft  or  other,  deferted  that  profeffion,  and 
grew  exceedingly  bitter  againft  it :  while  others  have  hinted, 
that  he  embraced  chriftianity  when  he  was  old,  and  after 
he  had  written  with  great  acrimony  againft  it.  Though 
many  ancient  writers  have  given  countenance  to  the  former 
of  thefe  opinions,  yet  there  feems  nothing  to  fupport  it,  ex- ' 
cept  that  in  his  younger  years  he  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Origen  ;  whofe  great  and  extenfive  reputation  had  drawn 
him  to  Alexandria.  The  lager  has  no  foundation  at  all. 
Eunapius,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Porphyry,  which  is  ftill  ex- 
tant, after  obferving  that  he  lived  to  be  extremely  old,  fays, 
**  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  many  things  in  his  later  wris 
cc  ings  contradict  what  he  had  advanced  in  his  former,  from 
cc  whence  I  cannot  but  iuppofe,  that,  as  he  grew  older,  he 
"  changed  his  opinions  :"  yet  there  is  no  rsafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  change  here  alluded  to  was  from  paganifm  to  chri* 
ftianity. 

Porphyry  wrote  a  great  number  of  things,  the  far  greater 
part  of  which  have  perifhed.  Some  have  wifhed,  that  his 
books  againft  the  chriftians  had  come  clown  to  us,  becauft 
they  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  among  innumerable  blafphe- 
rnies  againft  Chrift  and  his  religion,  which  might  eafily  have 
been  confuted,  many  admirable  things  would  have  been 
found.  And  indeed,  there  is  no  fmall  reafon  to  think  fo  : 
for  Porphyry  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  later  Platonifts, 
and  on  th*t  account  called  by  way  of  diftindrJon  "  the  phi- 

«  lofopher." 
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*  lofopherj"  but  he  was  confttmmate  in  all  kinds  6f  learning 
and  knowledge.  Some  of  his  works  remain  :  and  the  four 
following,  De  abftinentia  ab  efu  animalium  libri  quatuor* 
De  vita  Pythagoras,  Sententife  ad  intelligibilia  ducentes,  De 
Antro  Nymphorum,  with  a  fragment  De  Styge  preferred  by 
Stobsus,  were  printed  at  Cambridge  1655,  8vo.  with  a 
Latin  verfion,  and  the  life  of  Porphyry  fubjoined,  by  Lucas 
Holftenius.  The  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  however  is  but 
a  fragment,  has  fince  been  publimed  by  the  noted  critic 
Kufterus,  at  Amfterdam  1707  in  4-to.  in  conjunction  with 
that  written  by  Jamblicus,  who  was  a  difciple  of  our  phi- 
lofopher.  It  fhould  have  been  obferved,  that  the  above  pieces 
of  Pythagoras,  printed  at  Cambridge,  were  publimed  jointly 
with  Epi&etus  and  Arrian's  Commentary,  and  the  Tabula 
Cebetis. 

POTTER    (Dr.  CH&ISTOPHER)   a  learned  Englifli 
divine,  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Barnabas  Potter,  bifhop  of  Car-« 

lifle  ;  and  born  In  Weftmorland  about  1591*     He  was  ad-  Lloyd' 

mitted  of  Queen's  college  Oxford  in  1606,  where  he  took  moire.—* 

in  due  time  both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.     He  was  Worthies  of 

firft  made  fellow,  and   in  1626  fucceeded  his  uncle  in  the  Weftmor- 

provoflmip  of  his  college.     Though  a  zealous  puritanical  Wood's  A. 


preacher,  he  became  at  length  an  adherent  to  bifhop  Laud.  ^e"-  Oxon' 
In  1628,  he  preached  a  fermon  at  Ely-houfe,  upon  the  con-  Dictionary, 
fecration  of  his  uncle  ;  who,  "  though  a  thorough-paced 
"  Calvinift,"  fays  Mr.  Wood,  was  made  bifhop  of  Carlifle 
by  the  endeavours  of  Laud.  In  1633,  he  publifhed  an 
*'  Anfwer  to  a  late  popifh  pamphlet,  intitled  Charity  Mlf- 
«  taken:"  (See  KNOT  and  CHILLINQWORTH.) 
which  he  wrote  by  the  fpecial  order  of  king  Charles  I. 
whofe  chaplain  he  was.  In  1635,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Worcefter  ;  and  in  1640  became  vice-chancellor 
of  Oxford,  in  the  execution  of  \v.uch  office  he  met  with 
fome  trouble  from  the  members  of  the  long  parliament. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  fent  all  his  plate 
to  the  king  ;  and  declared,  that  he  would  rather,  like  Dio- 
genes, drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  than  that  his 
majefty  (hould  vv^nt  ;  and  he  afterwards  fuftered  much  for 
the  royal  caule.  He  was  nominated  to  the  dearrery  of  Dur- 

B    2  ham 
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ham  in  January  1645-6  ;  but  was  prevented  from  being 
inftalled  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  college  the 
third  of  March  following.  He  was  learned,  and  of  exem- 

•^j 

plary  life  and  converfation.  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  who 
Succeeded  him  in  the  provoftmip  of  Queen's  college,  mar- 
ried his  widow. 

POTTER    (Dr.  JOHN)   archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  a   very  learned  man,   was  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Potter, 
a  linnen-draper  at  Wakefield   in  Yorkshire :   where  he  was 
Biogranhia     born  about  1674.     Being  put  to  fchool  there,   he  made  an 
Sritannka.     uncommon   progrefs  in  the  Greek  tongue  ;   and  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  fent   to  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford.     At 
nineteen,    he  publifhed  Variantes  LecTrones  &  Notas  ad  Plu- 
tarchi  librum  de   audiendis  poetis  ;    &  ad  Bafilii  magni  ora- 
tionem  ad  Juvenes,  quomodo  cum  fruclu  legere  poflint  Grae- 
corum  libros,   169?,  8vo.     The  year  -after,   he  was  chofen 
fellow  of  Lincoln  college-,    and,   proceeding  mafter  of  arts, 
he  took  pupils,-  and  went  into  orders.     In  1697,  came  out 
his  edition  of  Lycophron  in  folio  :    it  was  reprinted  in  1702, 
and  is  reckoned  the  bed  of  that  obfcure  writer.     The  fame 
year,    1697,   he   publifhed   lilcewife  the   firft  volume  of  his 
<c  Antiquities  of  Greece  :"    which   was  followed  by  the  fe- 
cond,  the   year  after.      Several  additions  were  made  by  him 
in  the  fubfeqtient  editions  of  this  ufeful  and  learned  work, 
of  which  the  feventh  edition  was  publiflied  in  1751. 

Thefe  works  efrabliihed  his  fame  in  the  literary  republic 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  engaged  him  in  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  Grsevius  and  other  learned  foreigners.  In  1704, 
he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  became  chaplain 
to  archbifhop  Tenifon,  with  whom  he  went  to  refide  at 
Lambeth  j  was  made  doctor  in  I  706,  and  foon  after  chap- 
lain to  the  queen.  In  1707,  he  publifhed  in  8vo.  "  A 
"  Difcourfe .  upon  Church  Government;"  and,  the  year 
after,  fucceeded  Dr.  Jane  as  regius  profeflbr  of  divinity, 
and  canon  of  Chrift-church,  in  Oxford.  In  1715,  he  was 
made  bifhop  of  Oxford;  and,  the  fame  year,  publiihed  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  two  vo- 
lumes folio.  In  January  1736-7,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Wake  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury  :  which  high 

and 
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and  important  ofEce  he  fupported  with  much  dignity  for  ten 
years,  dying  in  1747.  He  was  a  learned  and  exemplary 
churchman,  but  of  a  character  by  no  means  amiable ;  be- 
ing ftrongly  tinctured  with  that  fort  of  pride,  haughtinefs, 
and  feverity  of  manners,,  which  ufually  accompanies  a  rigid 
orthodoxy.  It  may  be  added  too,  though  not  to  his  credit, 
that  he  difmherited  his  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  he  mortified  his 
ambition,  by  marrying  below  his  dignity.  His  "  Theolo- 
*'  gical  Works,  containing  Sermons,  Charges,  Difcourie  of 
4i  Church  Government,  and  Divinity  Lectures,"  were  pub- 
lifhed  at  Oxford  1/53,  in  three  volumes,  Svo. 

POUR  BU  S  (PETER  and  FRANCIS)  father  and  Ton,  two 
eood  Flemifh  painters,  the  former  of  whom  being  born  at 
Goude,  and  the  latter  at  Bruges.  They  flouri(hed  in  the  i5th 
century  ;  and  each  of  them  in  the  place  of  his  birth  did  a 
great  many  fine  pieces,  which  are  yet  in  the  churches,  and 
remain  fufficient  proofs  of  their  (kill.  Francis  having  been 
for  fome  time  his  father's  disciple,  removed  to  Frans  Floris, 
whom  he  excelled  in  colouring.  He  was  a  better  painter 
than  his  father,  and  there  are  admirable  pictures  of  his  draw- 
ing in  the  town  houie  at  Paris.  The  father  died  in  the  year 
1583,  and  the  ion  anno  1622. 

POUSSIN  (NICOLAS)  an  eminent  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Andel,  a  little  city  in  Normandy,  in  the  year 
1594.  His  family  however  were  originally  of  Soiflbns  ;  in 
which  city  there  were  fome  of  his  relations  officers  in  the 
Prefidial  court.  John  Pouffin,  his  father,  was  of  noble  ex- 
traction, but  born  to  a  very  fmall  eftate.  His  fon  feeing  the 
narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  determined  to  fet  up  for 
himfclf  as  fgori  as  pofTible,  and  chofe  painting  for  his  pro- 
feilion,  having  naturally  a  flrong  inclination  to  that  art.  At 
eighteen  years  of  apre  he  went  to  Paris  to  learn  the  rudiments 

O  J  O 

of  it.  A  Poictovin  lord,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him, 
put  him  to  Ferdinand,  a  face-painter,  whom  Poufiin  left  in 
three  months  to  place  himfelf  with  Lallemant,  with  whom 
he  ftaid  but  a  month  ;  he  favv  he  fhould  never  learn  any 
thing  from  fuch  mafters,  and  he  rcfolved  not  to  lofe  his  time 
with  them,  believing  he  ihould  profit  more  by  ftudying  the 

B  3  works 
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works  of  great  mailers,  than  by  the  difcipUne  of  ordinary 
painters. 

He  worked  a  while  in  diftemper,  and  did  it  with  extraor- 
dinary facility*  The  cavalier  Marino  being  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  and  knowing  Pouflin's  genius  wis  above  the  fmall 
performances  he  was  employed  about>  perfuaded  him  to  go 
in  his  company  to  Italy  :  Poulfin  had  before  made  two  vain 
attempts  to  undertake  that  journey,  yet  by  fome  means  or  o- 
ther  he  was  hindered  from  accepting  the  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  However,  he  promifed  to  follow  in  a  fhort 
time.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  proin'fe,  though  not  till 
he  had  drawn  feveral  other  pictures  in  Paris,  among  which 
was  the  death  of  the  virgin  for  the  church  of  Notre-Dame. 
Having  fmifhed  his  bufmefs,  he  fet  out  for  Rome  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  there  met  with  his  friend,  the  cavalier  Marino,  who 
was  mighty  glad  to  fee  him  ;  and,  to  be  as  ferviceable  as  he 
could,  recommended  him  to  cardinal  Barberini,  who  defired 
to  be  acquainted  with  him  ;  having  no  opportunity  for  it, 
Pouflin  had  no  body  to  afiifr.  and  encourage  him.  He  could 
fcarce  maintain  himfelf.  He  was  forced  to  give  away  his 
works  for  fo  little,  as  would  hardly  pay  for  his  colours  :  this 
v/as  his  laft  fhift.  However,  his  courage  did  not  fail  him  ; 
he  minded  his  ftudies  affiduoufly,  refolving,  whatever  came 
of  it,  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  his  profeffion  :  he  had  Jittle 
money  to  fpend,  and  that  hinder'd  him  from  converfmg  with 
any  one,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  retire  by  himfelf, 
and  defign  the  beautiful  things  that  are  in  Rome,  as  well 
antiquities  as  the  works  of  the  famous  Roman  painters. 

Though,  when  he  left  France,  he  refolved  to  copy  the 
pictures  of  the  greateft  mafters,  yet  he  exercifed  himfelf  very 
little  that  way.  He  thought  it  enough  to  examine  them  well, 
to  make  his  reflections  upon  them,  and  that  which  he  fhould 
do  more,  would  be  fo  much  time  loft  ;  but  he  had  another 
opinion  of  the  antique  figures.  He  defigned  them  with  care, 
iind  formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  them  in  his  mind,  that  they 
were  his  principal  objects,  and  he  employed  himfelf  intirely 
to  the  ftudy  of  them.  He  was  convinced  that  the  fource  of 
every  beauty  and  every  grace  rofe  from  thofe  excellent  pieces, 
and  that  the  a.ntient  fculptors  had  drained  nature  to  render 

their 
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tfreir  figures  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  His  clofe  friend- 
(hip  with  two  fculptors,  PAlgarde  and  Francis  Fiamand,  in 
whole  houfe  he  lodged,  ftrengthened,  and  perhaps  begat  his  in- 
clination :  be  it  as  it  will,  he  never  left  it,  and  it  encreafed 
in  him  as  he  grew  older,  which  may  be  feen  by  his  works. 

It  is  faid,  he  at  firft  copied  fome  of  Titian's  pieces,  with 
whofe  colouring  and  the  touches  of  his  landfkips,  he  was 
infinitely  pleafed,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  them,  to  fet 
off  the  good  gufto  of  defign,  which  he  had  contracted  by  his 
ftudy  of  the  antique.  Indeed,  it  is  obfcrvable,  that  his  firft 
pieces  are  painted  with  a  better  gout  of  colours  than  his  lafr. 
But  he  foon  {hewed,  by  his  performances,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  he  did  not  much  value  the  part  of  colouring,  or 
thought  he  knew  enough  of  it,  to  make  his  pictures  as  perfect 
as  he  intended.  He  had  ftudied  the  beauties  of  the  antique, 
the  elegance,  the  grand  gufto,  the  correctness,  the  variety 
of  proportions,  the  adjuftments,  the  order  of  the  draperies, 
the  noblenefs,  the  fine  air  and  boldnefs  of  the  heads  j  the 
manners,  cuftoms  of  times  and  places,  and  every  thing  that 
was  beautiful  in  the  remains  of  the  antique  feulpture,  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  one  can  never  enough  admire  the  exactnefs 
with  which  he  has  enriched  his  painting  in  all  thofe  parts  of 
it  [A]. 

He  ufed  frequently  ta  examine  the  ancient  fculptures  in 
the  vineyards  about  Rome,  and  this  confirmed  him  more 
and  more  in  the  love  of  thofe  antiquities.  He  would  fpend 
feveral  days  together  in  making  reflections  upon  them  by 
himfelf.  It  was  in  thefe  retirements  that  he  confidered  the 
extraordinary  effects  of  nature  with  refpect  to  landlkips, ;  that 

[A]  He  might,  if  he  had  fo  pleafed,  We  may  with  as  much  reafon  believe, 

have  deceivedthe  judgment  of  the  pub-  that  if  Poufiin  had  painted  in   frefco 

JUc,  as  well  as  Michael  Angelo  did,who,  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  wall,    and  kept 

having  made  a  ftatue  of  Cupid,   broke  any  part  of  it  by  him,  the  world  might 

off  an   arm,   which  he  kept  by  him,  as  eafily  have  been  perfuaded,  that  his 

and  buried   the  reft  of  the  figure  in  a  painting  had  been  the  work  of  fome 

place  which  he  knew  was  to  be  dug  famous  antique  painter,  as  they  were 

up,     The  ftatue    being  found,    every  fatisfied  that  Michael  Angelo' s  Cupid 

body  took  it  for  antique,  till  Michael  was  a  piece  of  antiquity,  there  was 

Angelo,  applying  the  arm  he  had  by  fuch   a  conformity   between  Pouflin's 

him  to  the   body  of  the  figure,   con-  paintings,    and  what  have  been  really 

vinced  the  critics  that  they  were  all  difcovered  in   that    manner,    and   are 

miftaken,  though  they  of  all  men  2r*  certainly  antiques, 
the  harddl  tc-ke  convinced  cf  an  err»r. 

64  he 
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he  defigned  his  animals,  his  dlftances,   his  trees,    and  every 
thing  excellent  that  was  agreeable  to  his  gufto. 

Befides  that,  Pouflin  ftudied  the  antique  exactly,  he  alfo 
made  curious  obfervations  on  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Do- 
menichino,  who  of  all  painters,  in  his  opinion,  invented  beft, 
defigned  moft  correctly,  and  expreffed  the  paffions  moft  vi- 
goroufly,  three  things  which  Pouflin  efteemed  the  moft  ef- 
fential  parts  of  painting.  He  neglected  nothing  that  could 
render  his  knowledge  in  thefe  three  parts  perfect  :  he  was 
altogether  as  curious  about  the  general  expreffion  of  his  fub- 
jects,  which  he  has  adorned  with  every  thing  that  he  thought 
would  excite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

He  left  no  grand  compositions  behind  him,  and  all  the  rea- 
fon  we  can  give  for  it  is,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  do 
them  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  but  it  was  chance  only  that 
made  him  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  eafel  pieces,  of  a  bignefs 
proper  for  a  cabinet,  fuch  as  the  curious  required  of  him. 

Lewis  XIII,  and  monfieur  de  Noyers,  minifter  of  ftate  and 
fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  wrote  to  him  at  Rome  to 
oblige  him  to  return  to  France  :  he  confented  to  it  with  a 
great  reluctance.  He  had  a  penfion  affigned  him,  and  a 
lodging  ready  furnifhed  at  the  Tuilleries.  He  drew  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Lord's  fupper  for  the  chapel  of  the  caftle  of  St. 
Germain,  and  that  which  is  in  the  Jefuit's  novitiate  at  Pa- 
ris. He  began  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  :  but  the  faction  of  Vouet's  fchool  railing  at  him 
and  his  works,  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  own  coun- 
try. He  was  alfo  weary  of  the  tumultuous  way  of  living  at 
Paris,  which  never  agreed  with  him  ;  wherefore  he  fecretly 
refolved  to  return  to  Rome,  pretending  he  went  to  fettle  his 
domeftic  affairs  and  fetch  his  wife  :  but  when  he  got  there, 
whether  or  no  he  found  himfelf  as  in  his  center,  or  was 
quite  put  off  from  any  thought  of  returning  to  France  by  the 
deaths  of  cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  king,  which  happened 
about  that  time,  he  never  left  Italy  afterwards. 

He  continued  working  on  his  eafel-pieces,  and   fent  them 

from  Rome  to  Paris,  the  French  buying  them  every  where 

as  faft  as  they  laid  hands  on  them,  if  they  were  to  be  bought 

for  money,  valuing  his  productions  as  much  as  Raphael's. 

Pouflin  having  lived  happily  to  his  threescore  and  eleventh 
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vear,  died  paralytic  anno  1665.  He  married  Gafper's  filter, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  His  eflate  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fixty  thpufand  livres ;  but  he  valued  his  eafe  above 
riches,  and  prefer'd  his  abode  at  Rome,  where  he  Jived, 
without  ambition,  to  making  his  fortune  elfewhere  [B].  He 
never  made  words  about  the  price  of  his  pi&ures  ;  he  put 
down  his  rates  at  the  back:  of  the  canvas,  and  it  was  always 
given  him.  He  had  no  difciple.  Moft  painters  efteem  with- 
out imitating  him  :  his  manner  is  too  inacceffible,  and  when 
once  they  enter  upon  it,  they  cannot  go  through  with  it. 
Pouflin  was  born  with  a  great  and  fine  genius  for  painting  ; 
his  early  love  of  the  antique  figures  put  him  upon  ftudying 
them  with  care,  and  by  his  ftudies  he  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  their  beauties,  and  of  the  difference  between  them  as 
to  their  goodnefs.  He  was  an  excellent  anatornift,  and  ac- 
quired a  confurnmate  habitude  of  defign  after  the  antique 
gufts ;  yet  even  in  his  defigns,  he  did  not  confider  nature, 
as  the  origin  of  ail  beauty,  fo  much  as  he  mould  have  done. 
He  thought  fculpture  was  to  be  preferred  before  her,  tho'  ilie 
is  the  miftrefs  of  all  arts,  and  always  valued  the  imitation  of 
the  ancients  more  than  the  life:  by  this  means  the  naked 
of  his  figures,  in  moft  part  of  his  pictures,  has  fomewhat 
in  it  rcfembling  painted  ftone,  and  is  rather  like  the  hardnefs 
of  marble  than  the  delicacy  of  fkm,  full  of  blood  and 
life. 

His  invention  in  hiflorical  and  fabulous  fubje&s  is  inge- 
nious, as  alfo  his  allegories :  he  preferved  decorum  in  all  of 
them,  efpecially  in  his  heroical  fubje&s  :  he  introduced  every 
thing  that  could  render  them  agreeable  arid  inftrucYive  :  he 
exprefied  them  according  to  their  real  character,  in  joyning 
the  paffions  of  the  foul  in  particular,  to  the  exprefiions  of 
the  fubjefts  in  general. 

His  landfkips  are  admirable  for  their  fites  ;  the  novelty  of 
the  object  which  compofes  them  ;  the  naturalnefs  01  the 
earth  ;  the  variety  of  the  trees,  lightnefs  of  his  touches  ; 

[B]  Bifhop   Mafiini,    who  was  af-  to  fee  him  doit  himfelf,  and  could  not 

terwards   a  cardinal,  flaying  once  on  a  help  faying,    I   very  much   pity  you, 

vifit  to  him  till   it  was  dark,  Pouffin  monfieur  Pouffin,   that  you   have   rot 

took  the  candle  in  his  hand,   lighted  one  fervant.     And   I  pity  you  more, 

him  down  ftairs,  and  waited  upon  him  my  lord,  replied  Pouflin,  that  you  have 

to  his  coach.     The  prelate  was  forry  fo  many. 

and 
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and  in  fhort,  the  fmgularity  of  the  matters  that  enter  into 
the  compofition  :  they  would  have  been  every  way  perfect, 
if  he  had  ftrengthi'ned  them  a  little  more  by  the  local  colours^ 
and  the  artifice  of  the  claro  obfcuro. 

When  occafion  offered,  he  adorned  his  pictures  with  ar- 
chitecture :  he  did  it  with  a  fine  gout,  and  his  perfpe&ive 
which  he  underftood  to  perfection,  was  exactly  regular. 

He  was  not  always  happy  in  the  difpofition  of  his  figures  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  diftributing  them  in 
the  generality  of  his  compofitions  too  much  in  baffo  relievo; 
and  in  the  fame  line ;  his  attitudes  are  not  varied  enough, 
nor  fo  well  contrafted  as  they  might  be. 

His  draperies  in  all  his  pieces  are  commonly  of  the  fame 
fluff,  and  the  great  number  of  his  folds  hinders  the  fimpli- 
city,  which  adds  a  grandeur  to  works.  As  fine  as  his  ge- 
nius was  and  as  extenfive,  it  was  not  fufficient  for  all  the 
parts  of  painting.  He  loved  the  antiquities  fo  intirely,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  them  fo  much,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
confider  his  art  in  every  branch  of  it.  He  neglected  colour- 
ing. We  may  perceive  by  his  works  in  general,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  local  colours  and  claro  obfcuro:  for 
which  reafon  almoft  all  his  pictures  have  a  certain  grey  pre- 
dominant in  them,  that  has  neither  form  nor  effect.  Some 
of  the  pieces  of  his  firft  manner,  and  fome  of  his  fecond,  may 
however  be  excepted.  Yet  to  examine  the  matter  narrowly, 
we  fhall  find  that  where  any  of  his  colouring  is  good,  he  is 
indebted  for  it  to  what  he  remembred  of  that  part  of  his  art  in 
the  pictures  he  copied  after  Titian,  and  was  not  the  effect 
of  any  intelligence  in  the  principles  of  the  Venetian  fchool : 
in  a  word,  it  is  plain  Pouflin  had  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
colours  [cj.  Indeed  his  colours,  as  they  appear  to  the  fpecta- 
tors,  are  nothing  but  general  tints,  and  not  the  imitation  of 
nature,  which  he  feldom  confulted  about  them.  I  fpeak  of 
his  figures,  and  not  of  his  landfkips.  In  the  latter  he 
feems  to  have  confidered  the  natural  colours  more,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guefs  the  reafon  of  it ;  for  not  being  able  to 

[c]  In  his  life  by  Bellori  Felibien,      were  abandoned  themj    an  undeniable 
there  is  a  fmcere  confeflion  that  he      proof  that  he  never  was  matter  of  the 
:d  not  understand  them,  and  had  as  it     theory  of  colouring. 

find 
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find  out  landfkips  in  the  antique  marble,  he  was  forced  to 
leek  after  it  in  nature. 

As  for  the  claro  obfcuro  he  never  had  any  knowledge  of 
it,  and  if  we  meet  with  it  in  any  pf  his  pictures,  it  came 
there  purely  by  chance.  Had  he  known  that  artifice  to  be 
one  of  the  mod  efiential  parts  of  painting,  as  well  for  the 
repofe  of  the  fight,  as  to  give  force  and  truth  to  the  whole 
compofition  of  a  picture,  he  would  always  certainly  have 
made  ufe  of  it.  He  would  have  fought  after  a  way  to 
group  his  lights  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  whereas  they  are  fo 
difperfed  in  his  pieces,  that  the  eye  knows  not  where  to 
fix  itfelf.  His  chief  aim  was  to  pleafe  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  though  without  difpute  every  thing  that  is  inftruc- 
tive  jn  painting,  ought  to  communicate  itfelf  to  the  uncler- 
ftanding,  only  by  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  eyes*,  by  a  perfeft 
imitation  of  nature:  and  this  is  the  whole  duty,  and  ought 
to  be  the  whole  aim  of  painting. 

Pouflin,  by  neglecting  to  imitate  nature  the  fountain  of 
variety,  feH  often  on  very  apparent  repetitions  both  in  the 
airs  of  his  heads  and  his  expreifions.  His  genius  was  rather 
of  a  mafculine,  noble  and  ievere  character,  than  graceful ; 
.and  one  may  fee  by  the  works  of  this  very  Painter,  thut  there 
may  be  beauty  fometimes  where  there  is  no  grace. 

His  manner  was  new  and  fmgular ;  he  was  the  author  of 
it,  and  we  muft  own  that   in  the  parts  of  his  art  which  he 
poflefied,  his  ftile  was  great  and  heroic  ;    and  that  take  him 
altogether,  he  was  not  only  the   beft    painter  of  his  own 
nation,  but   equalled  the  beft  painters  of  Italy.     Felibien,   pelibl 
who  has  written   the  life  of  this  painter  very  correctly  and  Piles. 
at  large,  gives   a   particular  account  of  his  pictures,    with 
a  defcription  of  thofe  that  are  moft  efteemed. 

t 

P  RICTUS,  or  PRICE,  ()OHN)  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  judgment,  was  born  in  England,  and  flourifhed 
in  the  i?th  century.  We  know  but  few  particulars  of  his 
life,  He  refided  fome  years  at  Paris,  and  publifhed  fome  in 
books  there  ;  but  left  it  through  difguit  in  1646,  when  he 
returned  to  England.  After  having  travelled  many  years,  he 
retired  to  Florence,  and  there  turned  Roman  catholic.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1676,  after  having  publifhed  feveral  books, 

in 
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in  which  he  difplayed  vail  erudition.  He  wrote  notes  on  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  holy  fcriptures  :  but  his  notes  upon  the 
Apology,  and  commentary  upon  the  Metamorphofe?,  of 
Apuleius,  are  the  works,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  known. 
The  former  were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1635,  4to  :  the  latter 
at  Tergou  1650,  in  8vo,  and  fells  now  with  us,  though  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fay  for  what  reafon,  at  a  very  extraordinary 
price. 

PRIDEAUX  (JoHNj  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop, 
was  born  at  Stowford  in  Devonfhire,  the  iyth  of  September 
1578.  His  father  being  in  mean  circumftances,  and  having 
a  numerous  family,  our  prelate,  after  he  had  learned  to 
write  and  read,  flood  candidate  for  the  parim  clerkfhip  of 
Ugborow  near  Harford  :  but  being  difappomted,  a  gentle- 
Dic.invoce.  woman  of  the  parifli  maintained  him  at  fchool,  till  he  had 
gained  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Then  he  tra- 
velled on  foot  to  Oxford,  and  at  firft  lived  in  a  very  mean 
ftation  in  Exeter  college,  doing  fervile  offices  in  the  kitchen, 
and  profecuting  his  {todies  at  leifure-hours  ;  till  atlaft  he  was 
taken  notice  of  in  the  college,  and  admitted  a  member  of  it 
in  1596.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity  ;  was 
greatly  diftinguifhed  by  his  abilities  and  learning  ;  and  after 
having  been  fome  years  fellow,  was  in  1612  chofen  rector  of 
his  college.  In  1615,  he  was  made  regius  profeilbr  of  di- 
vinity, by  virtue  of  which  place  he  became  canon  of  Chrift- 
church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  after- 
wards difcharged  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for  feveral 
years.  In  1641,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifliopric  of  Wor- 
cefter  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  national  troubles,  which  were 
then  commenced,  received  little  or  no  profit  from  it,  and 
became  greatly  impoveriihed.  For,  adhering  ftedfaftly  to  his 
majefly's  caufe,  and  excommunicating  all  thofe  of  his  diocefe, 
who  took  up  arms  againft  him,  he  was  plundered  and  re- 
duced to  fuch  ftraits,  as  to  be  forced  to  fell  his  excellent  li- 
brary. He  died  of  a  fever  at  Bredon  in  Worcefterfhire,  at 
the  houfe  of  his  fon-in-law  Dr.  Henry  Sutton,  the  3oth  of 
July  1650;  leaving  to  his  children  no  legacy,  but  "  pious 
"  poverty,  God's  bleffing,  and  a  father's  prayers,"  as  the 
words  of  his  will  are.  Cleveland  the  Poet  wrote  an  elegy 

upon 
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upon  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  and 
of  as  great  humility  ;  for  he  ufed  often  to  fay,  after  his  acU 
vancement,  "  if  I  could  have  been  clerk  of  Ugborow,  I  had 
*'  never  been  bifhop  of  Worcefter."  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  works,  written  many  of  them  in  Latin. 

PRIDEAUX  (Dr.   HUMPHREY)   an  Englifh  di- 
vine  of  excellent   abilities   and  learning,  was  born  at  Pad- 
ftow   in  Cornwall,    the  3d  of  May   1648  :  being  the  third 
fon  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  efq;  by  Bridget  daughter  of  John 
Moyle  of  Bake  in  the  faid  county,  and  aunt  to  the  late  learn- 
ed  and    ingenious  Walter   Moyle,  efq;     Being    a  younger    Gen.  Di£h 
brother,   he  was  defigned  for  the  church  ;  and   after  being   j^oirsTyhis 
initiated  in  the  lano-uag-es  at  a  private  fchool  or  two  in  Corn-   fon  Edmund 

P  'A 

wall,  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  Weftminfter,  where   e" '.fl^fe 
he  continued  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bufby  three  years.  Be-   of  Prideaux, 
ine  a  kind's  fcholar,  he  was  elected  to  Chrift-church  in  Ox-    I74  »    vo* 

O  O  ' 

ford,  entered  a  commoner  in  1668,  and  foon  after  admitted 
ftudent  by  Dr.  Fell.  He  took  a  Bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1672,  and  a  mailer's  in  1676:  in  which  year  he  published 
a  commentary  upon  the  infcriptions  on  the  Arundelian  mar- 
bles, in  folio.  The  title  of  this,  to  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  univerfity,  runs  thus;  Marmora  Oxonisnfia  ex  A- 
rundellianis,  Seldenianis,  aliifque  confiata,  cum  perpetuo  com- 
mentario.  The  Marmora  had  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Sel- 
don,  in  1629.  4to,  to  which  Mr.  Prideaux  now  made  fe- 
veral  additions  :  but  his  book  fuffering  much  in  palling  thro* 
the  prefs,  a  more  correct  edition  was  undertaken  and  print- 
ed  by  Michael  Maittaire,  in  1732,  folio. 

Mr.  Prideaux,  though  he  never  efteemed  this  early  pro- 
duction of  his,  yet  got  great  reputation  by  it  ;  and  being  or- 
dered to  prefent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Nottingham,  was  thereby  introduced  to  the 
patronage  of  that  nobleman,  who  foon  after  lent  a  fon  to  be 
his  pupil,  and  in  1679  prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Clements  near  Oxford.  The  fame  year,  he  publifhed  in  410. 
two  tracts  of  Maimonides,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,, 
under  the  title  of,  De  Jure  Pauperis  &  Peregrini  apud  Judaeos, 
in  410.  He  had  lately  been  appointed  Hebrew  lecturer,  up- 
&n  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Bufby,  in  the  college  of  Chrift- 

Church ; 
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Church  ;  and  his  view  in  printing  thefe  tra&s  was,  to  intro- 
duce young  (ludents  in  the  Hebrew  language  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  rabbinical  dialect. 

About  Midfurnmer,  1681,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch  be- 
ftowed  on  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Norwich  ;  and  in 
February  1682-3,  he  was  inftituted  into  the  reftory  of  Bladen 
cum  Capella  de  Woodftock,  in  Oxfordfliire.  He  took  a 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at  the  public  a£l,  in  1686;  and 
having  exchanged  his  living  of  Bladen,  for  that  of  Soham- 
Tony  in  Norfolk,  as  foon  as  the  aft  was  over,  he  left  Ox- 
ford, and  fettled  upon  his  prebend  of  Norwich.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  gentlewoman  of  good  family  the  year  before. 

The  papifts  being  now  very  active,  and  «c  The  validity  of 
ce  tfhe  orders  of  the  church  of  Kngland,"  being  the  point 
chiefly  objected  to  by  thofe  about  Norwich,  he  publimed  a 
book  upon  it  in  1688,  which  was  reprinted  in  1715.  In 
1689,  a  convocation  being  called,  he  publiflied  his  thoughts 
upon  the  fubjed  then  in  difpute,  in  a  "  Letter  to  a  Friend." 
In  1691,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Hebrew  pro* 
fefTorfhip  at  Oxford  becoming  vacant,  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Prideaux  ;  but  he  refufed  it,  though  he  afterwards  repented  of 
his  tefufal.  In  1697,  ne  publifhed  the  "  Life  of  Mahomet,'* 
inSvo.  which  was  fo  well  received,  that  three  editions  of  it 
were  fold  the  firft  year.  This  life  was  only  a  part  of  a  greater 
work,  which  he  had  long  defigned  to  write ;  and  that  war, 
A  Hiftory  of  the  Saracen  Empire,  and  with  it,  The  Decay 
preface  to  and  fall  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Eaft  :  but  for  certain  reafons 
the  Lite  of  ne  dropped  this  defign,  and  only  publifhed  that  part,  which 
contained  the  "  Lite  of  Mahomet ;"  to  which  he  annexed 
a  4C  Letter  to  the  Deifts,"  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove  the 
truth  of  chriftianity,  by  contrafting  it  with  the  impoftures  of 
mahomei-ifm. 

In  1702,  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.  He  publimed, 
"  The  original  Right  of  Tythes,"  "  Dire&ions  for  Church- 
"  Wardens,''  and  other  fmall  pieces  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church  :  but  his  great  work  was,  "  The  CounecSfron  of  the 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Old  md  NewTeiiament,"  the  I  ft  part  of  which 
was  published  in  1 7 1 5,  the  2d  in  171 8.  Both  parts  were  recei- 
ved by  the  public  with  the  greatefc  approbation,  and  went  thro* 
eight  editions  at  London*  befides  two  or  three  at  Dublin,  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  end  of  the  year  1720.     This  hiftory  takes  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Egypt,  Afiyria,  and  all  the  other  eaftern  nations,  as 
well  as  the  Jews  ;  and  likewife  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  far  as  was  neceflary  for  giving  a  diftincl  view  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  times  compre- 
hended in  it.     The  author  has  alfo  fet  in  the  cleareft  light 
fome  paflages  of  prophane  hiftory,  which  before  lay  difperfed 
and  buried  in  confufion :  and  there  appears  throughout  the 
whole  work  fuch  an  amiable  fpirit  of  fmcerity  and  candor,  as 
fufficiently  atones  as  well  for  the  few  miftakes  which  efcaped 
his  diligence,  as  for  fome  weaknefles  arifing  from  his  com- 
plexion and  nature.     The  author  of   "  Cato's  Letters,"  had 
certainly  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  or  of  his 
work  ;  yet  he  ftiles  it,  "  A  body  of  univerfal  hiftory,  written   cato's  Let- 
<c  with  fuch   capacity,  accuracy,  induftry,  and  honefty,   as  ters>  "0.121. 
"  make  it  one  of  the  beft  books  that  ever  came  into  the  world,   I72I> 
"  and  {hew  him  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  it.      No 
"  book  was  ever  more  univerfaily  read  and  approved  :  it  is, 
i6  indeed,  a  great  public  fervice  Jone  to  mankind,  and  mtitles 
<c  the  author  to  the  higheft  pubhc  gratitude  and  honor.     But 
44  though  I  never  faw  any  great  work,  to  which  I  found 
<c  fewer  objections,  yet  as  a  memorable  proof  how  infepara- 
"  bly  miftakes  and  prejudices  cleave  to  the  rnind  of  man,  the 
•**  great  and  candid  Dr.  Prideaux  is  not  without  them.     I 
"  therefore  do  not  upbraid  him  with  them,  but  rather  admire 
*'  him  for  having  fo  few.     There  are,  however,  fome  of  his 
*'  theological  obfervations,  which  feem  to  me  not  only  ill- 
**  grounded,  but  to  have  a  tendency  to  create  in  his  readers 
"  wrong  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  to  encourage   them  to 
<c  miftake  the  common  accidents  of  life,   and  the  common 
*c  events  of  nature,  for  judgments  ;  and  to  apply  them  fuper- 
<c  ftitioufly  as  fuch."     There  are  letters  between  the  dean  and 
his  coufin   Mr.  Moyle,  concerning   fome    paiTages  in  this 
<c  Connection,  &C."  printed  in  the   u  Mifcellaneous  Works'* 
of  the  latter. 

He  had  been  feized  with  the  calamitous  dlftemper  of  the 
ftone  in  1710,  and  was  cut  for  it  in  1712  ;  but  being  unfkil- 
fully  managed  afterwards,  the  parts  became  fo  miferably  man- 
gled and  torn,  that  he  was  obliged  ever  after  to  void  his  urine 
through  the  orifice,  where  the  ftone  was  extracted.  He  was 

carried 
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carried  to  London  however,  and,  by  the  alliftarice  of  an  able 
furgeon,  recovered  fuch  a  fiiare  of  good  health,   as  to  purfue 
!*reface  to      his  ftudies  :  and  he  tells  us  himfeif,  that,    "though  he  was 
bis  "Con-    <c  driven  out  of  the  pulpit,   and  difabled  from  that  duty  of  his 
neftion,&c.   <c  profeffion,  yet,  that  he  might  not  be  altogether  ufelefs,  he 
<c  undertook  his  Connexion,  &c."     About  a  year  before  his 
death,  he  was  taken  with  anillnefs,  which  confined  him  wholly 
to  his  chamber:  and  he  expired  the  ift  of  November  1724. 
He  was  tall,  well-built,  and  of  a  ftrong  arid  robuft  conftitu- 
tion  :  his  parts  were  very  good,  folid  rather  than  lively  ;   and 
his  judgment  excellent.     As  a  writer,  he  is  clear,  ftrong,  in- 
telligent, and  learned. 

O  * 

PRIM  ATICCIO  (FRANCESCO)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family  in  Bologna. 
His  friends  perceiving  his  ftrong  inclination  for  defign,  per- 
mitted him  to  go  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  fix  years  a  difci- 
ple  to  Julio  Romano.  In  which  time  he  became  fo  (kilful, 
that  he  made  battles  in  ftucco  and  bafib  relievo,  better  than 
any  of  the  young  painters  at  Mantua,  who  were  Julio  Roma- 
no's pupils. 

He   affifted   Tulio  Romano  in   executing;  his  defigns  ;  and 

•J  o  o 

Francis  I.  fending  to  Rome  for  a  man  that  underftood  pieces 
in  ftucco,  Primaticcio  was  the  perfon  chofe  for  this  fervice. 
The  king  put  fuch  a  confidence  in  him,  that  he  fent  him  to 
Rome  to  buy  antiques,  in  1540  ;  and  he  brought  back  one 
hundred  and  fourfcore  ftatues,  with  a  great  nu tuber  of  buftos. 
He  had  moulds  made  by  Giacomo  Baroccio  di  Vignola,  of 
the  ftatues  of  Venus,  Laocoon,  Commodus,  the  Tiber,  the 
Nile,  the  Cleopatra  at  Belvidere,  and  Trajan's  pillar,  in  or- 
der to  have  them  caft  in  brafs. 

After  the  death  of  RoiTo,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  and  in  a  little  time  he  finifhed 
the  gallery,  which  his  predeceilbr  had  begun.  He  brought  fo 
many  ftatues  of  marble  and  brafs  to  Fontainbleau,  that  it 
feemed  another  Rome,  as  well  for  the  number  of  the  antiques, 
as  for  his  own  works  in  painting  and  ftucco.  Roger  of  Bo- 
logna, Bafpera  Fontana  Giovanni,  Battifta,  Bagnacavallo, 
and  Nicolas  of  Modena,  were  thofe  he  employed  moft  under 

him. 
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Mm.  The  fktll  and  diligence  of  the  latter  were  very  ex- 
traordinary. 

Primaticcio  was  fo  much  efteemed  in  France,  that  nothing 
of  any  confequence  was  dene  without  him,  which  had  relation 
to  painting  or  building.  He  directed  the  preparations  for  all 

feftivals,  tournaments  and  mafauerades.     He  was  made  abbot 

t 

of  St.  Martyr's  at  Trogei,  and  lived  fo  great,  that  he  Was  re- 
fpecled  as  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  and  RoiTo 
taught  the  French  a  good  gufto  ;  for,  before  their  time,  what 
they  had  done  in  the  arts,  was  very  inconfiderable,  and  had 
fomething  of  the  Gothic  in  it.  Primaticcio  died  in  a  good  old 

***"'  ^^  1 J  G  P 1 1 P  & 

age,  having  been  favored  and  carefled  in  four  reigns. 

P  R  I  O  L  O  (  BENJAMIN  )  in  Latin  Priolus.  :  ithor  of 
an  hiftory  of  France  from  the  death  of  Lewis  XTI  .  in  1643  to 
1664,  was  born  at  St.  John  d'Angeli  upon  New -Years-Day 
1602.  He  was  defcended  from  the  Priuli  or  Prioli,  an  il- 
luftrious  family,  fome  of  which  had  been  doges  of  Venice. 
He  underwent  fome  difficulties  from  lofing  his  father  and 
mother,  when  he  was  young ;  but  thefe  did  not  abate  his 
paffion  for  learning,  which  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  ufed  to 
fpend  whole  days  and  nights  at  his  books.  He  ftudied  firft  at 
Orthez,  next  at  Montauban,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden  :  in 
which  laft  city  he  profited  by  the  lectures  of  Heinfius  and 
VoiHqs.  He  went  to  Paris  for  the  fake  of  feeing  and  con- 
fulting  Grotius  ;  and  afterwards  to  Padua,  where  he  learned 
the  opinions  of  Ariftotle  and  other  ancient  philofophers,  un- 
der Crernoninus  and  Licetus.  After  returning-  to  France,  he 

O 

went  again  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the  houfe 
of  Prioli,  as  one  of  their  relations.  He  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  duke  of  Rohan,  then  in  the  Venetian  fervice,  and  became 
one  of  his  moil  intimate  confidents  ;  but  uncertain  what  his 
fate  would  be  after  this  duke's  death,  he  retired  to  Geneva, 
having  married  three  months  before  a  lady  of  a  very  noble 
family.  The  duke  de  Long;ueville  drew  him  from  this  re- 
tirement, upon  his  beins;  appointed  plenipotentiary  from  the 
court  of  France  for  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  as  a  p-rfon  whcfe 
genius  and  councils  might  be  of  fervice  to  him  ;  and  Priolo 
refided  with  him  a  year  at  Munfter,  where  he  contracted  a 
very  intimate  friendship  with  Chigi  the  nuncio,  who  was  ar- 
VOL.  X.  C  urwards 
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terwards  pope  Alexander  VII.  From  Munfterhe  returned  to 
Geneva,  from  whence  he  went  to  France,  in  order  to  fettle 
at  Paris.  He  ftaid  fix  months  in  Lyons,  and  there  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  cardinal  Francis  Barberini  ;  the  effect: 
of  which  was,  that  himfelf  and  his  whole  family  abjured  the 
proteftant  religion,  and  immediately  received  the  communion 
from  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal.  However,  he  was  not  long 
eafy  at  Paris ;  for,  the  civil  war  breaking  out  foon  after,  he 
joined  with  the  male-contents,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his 
fortune.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Flanders,  his  eftate  was 
confifcated,  and  his  family  banifhed.  Being  afterwards  refto- 
red  to  the  favor  of  his  fovercign,  he  refolved  to  lead  a  private 
life,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  ftudy.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
to  divert  his  melancholy,  that  he  wrote,  without  the  lead 
flattery  or  partiality,  his  hiftory  of  France  in  Latin  :  it  has 
borne  feveral  impreifions,  but  the  be/I  edition  is  that  of 
Leipfic,  1686,  in  8vo.  He  was  again  employed  in  negocia- 
tions,  and  fet  out  in  1667  upon  a  fecret  affair  to  Venice  :  but 
did  not  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  being  feized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  the  archbifliop's  palace  at 
Lyons.  He  left  {even  children,  who  by  virtue  of  his  name, 
and  their  own  accqmplifhmcnts  and  merit,  rofe  to  very 
fkmrifhing  circumftances. 

Priolo  was  a  man  of  great  reach  and  uncommon  abilities, 
as  appears  from  his  hiftory.  He  abounded  in  maxims,  which, 
if  not  always  juft,  are  often  diverting.  "  Man,  he  ufed  to 
"  fay,  poiiefTes  but  three  things,  the  foul,  body,  and  wealth  ; 
"  and  thefe  are  continually  expofed  to  three  forts  of  en- 
"  fnaring  attacks  or  ambufcades  :  the  foul  to  that  of  divines, 
"  the  body  to  that  of  phyficians,  and  wealth  to  that  of  coun- 
"  fellors  and  lawyers." 

Memoirs  of  PRIOR  (MATTHEW  )  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  and 

Sam.  Hum-  ftatefman,  was  the  ion  of  Mr.  George  Prior,  a  joiner  and  ci- 

phreys,  efq;  tizen  of  London  ;  and  was  born  there  the  21  ft  of  July,  1664. 

the  advol!  ^s  r"atner'  dying  while  he  was  very  young,  left  him   to  the 

of  Prior's  care  of  an  uncle,  a  vintner  near  Charing-Crofs  ;  who  dif- 

.ond^i-..  charged  .the  truft  repofed  in  him,   with  a  tendernefs  truly  pa- 

-General  ternal,  and  at  a  proper  age  tent  him  to  Weilminfter-fchool, 

ry'  where  he  diftinguimed  himfelf  to  great  advantage.     He  was 

after- 
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afterwards  taken  home  by  his  uncle,  in  order  to  be  bred  to 
his  trade  :  however,  at  leidire  hours  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of 
the  dailies,  on  which  account  he  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by 
the  polite  company,  who  reforted  to  his  uncle's  houfe.  It 
happened  one  day,  that  the  earl  of  Dorfet  and  other  gentle- 
men being  at  this  tavern,  the  difcourfe  turned  upon  a  pafla^e 
in  an  ode  of  Horace,  who  was  Prior's  favorite  author  ;  and 
the  company  being  divided  in  their  fentiments,  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  faid,  "  I  find  we  are  not  like  to  agree  in  our 
46  criticifms  :  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  there  is  a  young  fel- 
44  low  in  the  houfe,  who  is  able  to  fet  us  all  right."  Upon 
which  he  named  Matt.  Prior,  who  being  called  in,  gave  the 
company  the  fatisfaclion  they  wanted. 

Lord  Dorfet,  exceedingly  ftruck  with  his   ingenuity  and 
learning,  from  that  moment  determined  to  remove  him  from 
the  flation  he  was  in,  to  one  more  fuitable  to  his  fine  parts  and' 
accomplishments  ;  and  accordingly  procured  him  to  be  fent,  in 
1682,  to  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded bachelor  of  arts,  in  1686,  and  was  fhartly  after  chofen 
fellow.     During  his  refidcnce  in  the  univerfity>    he  contracted 
r.n    intimate   friendmip   with   Charles  Montague    of  Trinity 
College,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax  :   and  Mr.  Dryden  having 
published   in  1686,  his  poem,  cajled,    "  The  Hind  and  the 
44  Panther,"  our  Poet,  joined  with  Mr.  Montague  in  writing 
that  humorous  piece,  intitled,    "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
tranfverfed  to  the  ftory  of  the  Country-Moufe  and  the  City- 
Moufe,"  which  was  published  in  1687*      Loon  the  Revo- 
lution, he  was  brought  to  court  by  his  great  patron,  the  earl 
of  Dorfet ;   and    by  his   intereft   introduced    to   bufmefs,    for 
which,  as  well  as  for  poetry,   uf  which  he  had  already  given 
noble  ipecimens,  he  was  well   formed.       In   1090,  he   was 
made  fecretary  to  the  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congrefs  at  the 
Hague  ;  and  acquitted  himfelf  ib  much  to  the  fatisfacYton  of 
king  William,   that,    in  the   refohition  to  keep  him  near  his 
perfon,  he   appointed  him  a  gentleman    of  his  bedchamber. 
This   fituation  afforded  him  leifure  to   indulge  n     g;.:.us  tor 
poetry  ;  and  he  then  compofed  ieveral  of  his  poems.     He  was 
again  employed  as  fecretary  to  the  Engliih  negotiations  at  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in  1697,  having  been  nominated  the  fame 
year  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  in  Ireland.     In    1698,  he 
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went  fecretary  to  the  embafTy  in  France  ;  in  which  poft  he 
continued,  during  the  fucceffive  embaflies  of  the  earls  of  Port- 
land and  Jerfey.  While  he  was  in  France,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  king's  houfhold,  fhewing  him  the  royal  apartments  and 
curiofhies  of  Verfailles,  and  among  them  the  paintings  of 
Le  Brim,  in  which  the  victories  of  Lewis  XIV.  are  defcribed, 
afked  him,  whether  king  William's  actions  were  to  be  feen 
alfo  in  his  palace  ?  "  No,  anfwered  the  Englilh  fecretary, 
"  the  monuments  of  my  matter's  actions  are  to  be  feen  every 
"  where  but  in  his  own  h6ufe. 

In  1699,  he  went  to  king  William  at  Loo  in  Holland, 
whence,  after  a  long  and  particular  audience  with  his  majefty, 
he  departed  by  way  of  the  Hague  for  England,  and  imme- 
diately was  made  under-fecretary  in  the  office  of  the  earl  of 
Jerfey.  In  a  few  days,  being  a  great  favorite  with  the  French 
king,  he  was  ordered  back  to  Paris,  to  affift  the  ambafTador  in 
the  affair  of  the  partition-treaty  ;  and,  having  difpatched  the 
bufmefs  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  both  fovereigns,  returned  with 
great  quicknefs  to  London.  The  fame  year,  he  printed  his 
celebrated  poem,  called,  Carmen  Sceculare.  In  1700,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  trade  and 
plantations,  upon  the  reiignation  of  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  was 
elected  a  representative  for  Eaft-Grinftead  in  Suifex,  in  the 
new  parliament  of  that  year,  where  he  voted  for  im- 
peaching the  feveral  lords,  charged  with  advifing  the  parti- 
tion-treaty. 

Upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  with  France,  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  queen  Anne,  Mr.  Prior  exerted  his  poetical  talent,  in 
honor  of  his  country  :  firft,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Boileau, 
<c  on  the  victory  at  Blenheim,  in  1704  ;"  and  again,  in  his 
"  Ode  on  the  glorious  Succefs  of  her  Majefty 's  Arms,  in 
"  1706."  Yet  he  afterwards  concurred  with  thofe,  who 
ftrove  for  a  peace  ;  and,  in  1711,  when  the  queen  determi- 
ned to  treat  with  France,  was  pitched  upon  to  carry  her  ma- 
jefty's  demands.  For  this  purpofe,  he  was  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiary to  that  court  ;  having  been  made  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  cuftoms  juft  before.  He  was  much  employed, 
and  intimately  concerned,  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  peace ;  and, 
after  returning,  was  fent  again  to  France  in  Auguft  1712,  to 
accommodate  fuch  matters,  as  then  remained  unfettled  in  the 

con- 
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cong;refs  at  Utrecht.  From  the  end  of  this  month,  he  had  the 
appointments  and  authority  of  an  ambaffador;  and  fo  con- 
tinued as  long  as  queen  Anne  lived.  He  remained  at  Paris 
alfo  in  the  chara£ler  of  a  public  minifter,  fome  months  after 
the  accefTion  of  George  I.  and  then  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl 
of  Stair.  The  great  change,  that  happened  in  the  public  af- 
fairs at  that  time,  occafioned  Mr.  Prior  to  be  detained  in 
France  ;  and  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  the  25th  of  March 
1715,  he  was  immediately  taken  up  by  an  order  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  foon  after  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council.  On  the  loth  of  June,  Robert  Walpole,  efq; 
moved  the  houfe  for  an  impeachment  againfthim  ;  and  on  the 
I  yth,  Mr.  Prior  was  ordered  into  clofe  cuftody,  and  no  perfon 
admitted  to  fee  him  without  leave  of  the  fpeaker.  In  171 7,  an 
ac~t  of  Grace  paded,  but  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  excepted  out 
of  it ;  however,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year,  he  was  difcharged 
from  his  confinement. 

He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  retired  from  bufmefc, 
at  Down-Hall,  a  fmall  villa,  in  the  county  of  EfTex.  Having 
finifned  his  ct  Solomon,  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,"  he 
made  a  collection  of  all  his  poems,  and  publifhed  them  in  one 
volume  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedication  to  the  prefent  duke 
of  Dorfet.  Some  time  after,  he  formed  a  defign  of  writing 
an  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time ;  but  had  made  very  little  pro- 
grefs  in  it,  when  a  lingering  fever  carried  him  off,  the  i8th 
of  September  1721,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at 
Wimpole,  then  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  fon  to  the  lord 
treafurer,  not  far  from  Cambridge  ;  and  his  corps  was  inter- 
red in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  creeled 
at  his  own  charge,  500!.  having  been  fet  apart  by  him  for  that 
purpofe,  and  an  infcription  put  upon  it,  written  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Friend,  mailer  of  Weftminfter-fchool.  After  his  death, 
more  of  his  poems  were  publilhed  ;  and  fmce  came  out,  in 
1740,  "  The  Hiitory  of  his  own  Time,  compiled  from  his 
"  original  Manufcripts  :"  a  piece  little  worthy  of  him,  and 
undoubtedly  little  of  it  his. 

It  fhould  be  remembered,  that  he  was  concerned  in  fome  of 
the  firft  papers  of  the  "  Examiner  ;"  and  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  cnticifm  in  it,  upon  a  poem  of  Dr.  Garth  to 
the  earl  of  GodoJphin  :  which  criticifm  expofed  him  to  the 

C  3  feverity 
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feverity  of  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  firft  No.  of  his."  Whig- 
Examiner." 

Mr.  PJ  ior,  notwithftanding  the  many  high  pofis  and  lucra- 
tive employments  he  had  pofTefTed,  died  at  1  aft  feliow  of  St. 
John's  College  in  Cambridge.  He  was  often  told,  that  a  fel- 
lowfhip  was  too  trifling  a  thing  for  him  to  keep,  and  even  im- 
proper for  his  character  :  but  he  replied,  that  "  every  thing 
"  he  had  befi-ks  was  precarious,  and  when  all  failed,  that 
"  would  be  bread  and  cheefe ;  on  which  account  he  did  not 
"  mean  to  part  with  it."  However,  to  make  the  fociety  fome 
amends  for  this  humor,  he  left  them  books  to  the  value  of 
200).  to  be  chofen  by  them  out  of  his  Library  ;  and  alfo  his 
picture  done  by  La  Belle  in  France,  which  had  been  a  prefent 
to  him  from  Lewis  XIV. 


Praefat.  In 
lib.  ii. 
Elegant. 


PRISCIANUS,  an  eminent  grammarian  of  antiquity, 
who  wj.3  born  at  Casfarea,  and  afterwards  went  to  Conftanti- 
Fabric,  Bxbl.  nOpjej  where  he  taught  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  was  in 
higheft  repute  about  the  year  525.  Donatus,  Servius,  and 
Prifcian,  are  called  triumviri,  in  Re  Grammatica  by  Lauren - 
tius  Valla  ;  who  thinks  them  all  excellent,  and  that  none  of 
the  ancients,  who  wrote  after  them  upon  the  Latin  tongue, 
are  fit  to  be  mentioned  with  them.  Prifcian  compofed  a  work. 
De  Arte  Gramma;ica,  which  was  firft  printed  by  Aldus,  at 
Venice,  in  1476  :  it  is  addrefled  to  Julianus,  not  the  empe- 
ror, as  fome  have  erroaeoully  fuppofed,  but  the  conful.  He 
wrote  a  book,  De  Naturalibus  Quaeftionibus,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Chofroes,  king  of  the  Perfians.  He  translated  Dio- 
nyiius's  Defcription  of  the  World,  into  Latin  verfe :  it  is 
printed  with  the  edition  of  that  author,  at  Oxford  1697,  m 
Svo.  Some  have  pretended,  that  this  grammarian  was  firft 
achriftian,  and  afterwards  a  pagan  :  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion.  Hadrianus  Valerius  relates,  that  his  name, 
in  a  very  ancient  and  correct  manufcript,  is  written  Prae- 
fcianus.  A  perfon  who  writes  falfe  Latin,  is  proverbially 
faid  *•'  to  break  Prifcian's  head." 

P  R  O  C  L  U  S,  an  eminent  philcfopher  among  the  later 
Fabric.Blbl.   platonifts,  was  born  at  Conftantinople  in  the  year  410,  of  pa- 
• v>  ?f    rents  who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  his  in- 

ftruclion 
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ftrucTion  in  all  the  various  branches  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge. He  was  firft  fent  to  Xanthus,  a  city  of  Lycia,  to  learn 
grammar  ;  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  he  was  under 
the  beft  mafters  in  rhetoric,  philofophy,  and  mathematics  ; 
and  from  Alexandria  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  heard 
the  younger  Plutarch  and  Syrian,  both  of  them  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers.  He  fucceeded  the  lad  in  the  rectorftiip  of  thePlato- 
nic-fchool  at  Athens  ;  where  he  died  in  the  year  485.  Ma- 
rinus  of  Naples,  who  was  his  fuccefibr  in  the  fchool,  wrote 
his  life  ;  the  firft  perfect  copy  of  which  was  publifhed,  with  a 
Latin  verfionand  notes,  by  Fabricius,  at  Hamburgh  1700,  in 
4to.  and  afterwards  fubjoined  to  his  Bibliotheca  Latina,  printed 
at  London  1703,  in  8vo. 

He  wrote  a  vaft  number  of  works  in  various  ways  ;  many  of 
which  are  loft,  fome  are  published,  and  a  few  remain  frill  in. 
manufcript  only.  Of  the  publifhed,  there  are  four  very  ele- 
gant hymns  ;  one  to  the  Sun,  two  to  Ve'nus,  and  one  to  the 
Mufes.  There  are  commentaries  upon  feveral  pieces  of  Plato* 
upon  the  four  books  of  Claudius  Ptolemasus  de  judiciis  aftro- 
rum,  upon  the  firft  book  of  Euclid's  Elements,  and  uponHe- 
fiod's  Opera  &  Dies.  There  are  alfo  works  of  Proclus  upon 
philofophical  and  aftronomical  fubjetrh  ;  particularly  the  piece 
de  Sphrera,  which  was  published  1620  in  4to.  by  Bainbridge, 
the  Savilian  profeflor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  Laftly,  we 
mtift  not  forget  to  mention  his  Aro;umenta  xvm  adverfus 

^— '  »— •* 

Chriftianos  ;  which  though  the  learned  Cave  fuppofed  to  be 
loft,  is  ftill  extant.  Cave,  concluding  too  much  from  the  Hift.  Lite- 
title  of  this  piece,  and  from  what  Suidas  fays  of  Proclus,  was 
led  to  rank  him  with  Celfirs,  Julian,  Porphyry,  as  a  profeffed 
and  bitter  adverfary  of  chriftianity  :  whereas  Proclus  only 
attacks  the  chriftians  upon  this  fmgle  dogma,  "  whether  the 
"  world  be  eternal,"  the  affirmative  of  which,  he  attempts  to 
prove  againft  them  by  thefe  eighteen  arguments.  Joannes 
Philoponus  refuted  thefe  arguments  of  Proclus,  with  eighteen 
arguments  for  the  negative  :  and  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
for  they  are  interwoven,  have  been  printed  more  than  once 
with  Latin  verfions. 

The  character  of  Proclus  is  that  of  all  the  latter  platonifts, 
who  were  in  truth  much  greater  enthufiafts  and  madmen, 
than  the  chriftians  their  contemporaries,  whom  they  reprefen- 

€4  ted 
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ted  in  this  light.  Proclus  was  not  reckoned  quite  orthodox  by 
his  order  :  he  did  not  adhere  fo  religioufly,  as  Julian  and  Por- 
phyry, to  the  doclrines  and  principles  of  his  matter :  "  he  had, 

T     *•    11     jCV        1  * 

Syftem  T      "  ^"ays  Cudworth,  fome  peculiar  fancies  and  whimfies  of  his 
306.  "  own,  and  was  indeed  a  confounder  of  the  Platonic  theology, 

"  and  a  mingler  of  much  unintelligible  ftuff  with  it." 

P  R  O  C  O  P  I  U  S,   an  ancient   Greek    hiftorian,    w&s 
born  at  Casfarea  in  Paleftine,  from  whence  he  came  to  Con- 
Fabric.  Bibl.   ftantinople  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anaftafms  ;    whofe  ef- 
Graec.  v.vi.   te        ne  Obtajnec{     as  weu  as  tnat   Of  Tuftin  the  firft,  and 

—  Voflius  '  •' 

de  Grace.       Juftinian.     His  profeilion  was  that  of  a  rhetorician  and  pleader 

Ife'va^r*16  °^  cau^es'     He  was  advanced   to  be  fecretary  to  Belifarius ; 

Jugemensfur  and  attended  that  renowned  general  in  the  wars  of  Perfia, 

Afric,  and  Italy.     He  afterwards  was  admitted  into  the  fenatey 

yicnSj  o£Ct 

and  became  prefect  or  governor  of  the  city  at  Conftantinople  : 
where  he  feems  to  have  died,  fomewhat  above  fixty  years  of 
age.  He  is  not  a  contemptible  hiftorian  among  the  Bizan- 
tines.  His  hiftory  contains  eight  books  :  two  of  the  Perfian 
vtfar,  which  are  epitomized  by  Photius,  in  the  63d  chapter  of 
his  Bibliotheca  ;  two,  of  the  wars  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  four, 
of  that  of  the  Goths :  of  all  which  there  is  a  kind  of  abridg- 
ment, in  the  preface  of  Agathias,  who  began  his  hiftory  where 
Procopins  left  off.  Befides  thefe  eight  books,  Suidas  men- 
-  tions  a  ninth,  which  comprehends  matters  not  before  pub- 
Jifhed,  and  is  therefore  called  his  ai/sx^ora,  or  inedita.  Voflius 
thought,  that  this  book  was  loft ;  but  it  has  fince  been  pub- 
limed,  and  gone  through  many  editions.  Many  learned  men 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  fpurious  work,  and  falfely 
afcribed  to  Procopius  ;  and  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  he,  who 
in  the  eight  books  reprefented  Juftinian,  Theodora,  and  Beli- 
farius in  a  very  advantageous  light,  (hould  in  this  ninth  have 
made  fuch  a  collection  of  particulars  in  their  disfavor,  as  a- 
mounts  to  nothing  lefs  than  an  invective  ;  and  Le  Vayer  was 
fo  fenfibly  arFe&ed  with  this  argument,  that  he  declares  all 
Procopius's  hiftory  to  be  ridiculous,  if  ever  fo  little  credit  be 
given  to  the  calumnies  of  this  piece.  Fabricius,  however, 
_  ..  ftes  no  reafon,  why  this  fecret  hiftory  may  not  have  been  writ- 

Attic'Ai.     ten  by  Procopius  ;  and  he  produces  feveral  examples,  and  that' 
6.&x:v.i7.  Qf  Cicero  amongft  them,  to  fhew  that  nothing  has  been  more 

ufuaL, 
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ufual,  than  for  writers  to  allow  themfelves  a  certain  fatirical 
way  of  treating  things  and  perions  in  thefe  private  pieces, 
and  very  different  from  the  manner  they  would  ufe  in  what 
was  defigned  for  public  reading.  There  is  another  work  of 
Procopius,  ftill  extant,  intitled  K^C-J^TO,,  five  de  redificiis 
conditis  vel  reftauratis  aufpicio  Juftimani  Imperaroris  hbri  vi. 
which,  with  his  eight  books  of  hiftory,  were  iirft  pubHmed 
in  Greek  by  Hoefchelius  in  1607  ;  for  the  book  of  anec- 
dotes, though  published  in  1624,  was  not  added  to  thefe, 
till  the  edition  of  Paris  1662  in  folio,  when  they  were  all 
accompanied  with  Latin  veriions. 

The  learned  have  been  much  divided,  nor  are  they  vet  a- 
greed,  about  the  religion  of  Procopius  :  fome  contending 
that  he  was  an  heathen,  fome  that  he  was  a  chriftian,  and 
fome  that  he  was  both  heathen  and  chriftian  :  of  which  laft 
opinion  was  our  learned  Cave.  Le  Vayer  declares  for  the  Hift.  Lit. 
paganifm  of  Procopius,  and  quotes  the  following  paflaoe  vo1-  *• 
from  his  firft  book  of  the  wars  with  the  Goths  ;  which  he 
fays,  is  fufficient  to  undeceive  thofe,  who  cf<nride<-ed  him  as 
a  chriftian  hiftorian.  "  I  will  not  trouble  mylei!,"  fays  he, 
fpeaking  of  the  different  opinions  of  chriftians,  "  to  relate 
*'  the  fubjecl:  of  furh  controverfies,  although  it  is  not  un- 
"  known  to  me,  becaufe  I  hold  it  a  vain  defire  to  compre- 
"  hend  the  divine  nature,  and  underftand  what  God  is.  Hu- 
*c  man  wit  knows  not  the  things  here  below  :  how  then  can 
"  it  be  fatisfied  in  the  fearch  after  divinity  ?  I  omit  there- 
*'•  fore  fuch  vain  matter,  and  which  oniy  the  credulity  of  man 
<c  caufes  to  be  refpe&ed  :  content  with  acknowledging,  that 
*c  there  is  one  God  full  of  bounty,  who  governs  us,  and 
"  whofe  power  ftretches  over  the  univerfe.  Let  every  one 
"  therefore  believe  what  he  thinks  fit,  whether  he  be  a  prieft 
*c  and  tied  to  divine  worfhip,  or  a  man  of  a  private  and  fe- 
"  cular  condition."  Fabricius  fees  nothing  in  this  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  foundnefs  of  chriftian  belief,  and  therefore  is 
not  moved  by  this  declaration,  which  appeared  fo  deciLve 
to  Le  Vayer  and  other  learned  men,  to  think  at  all  amifs  of 
Procopius's  chriftianity.  This  however,  whatever  the  real 
cafe  may  be,  feems  to  have  been  allowed  on  all  fides,  tivn 
Procopius  was  at  leaft  a  chriftian  by  name  arid  profeffion ; 
and  that,  if  his  private  perfuafion  was  not  with  chriftiaas,  he 

conformed 
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conformed  to  the  public  worfhip,  in  order  to  be  well  with 
the  emperor  Juftinian. 

As  an  hiftorian,  he  deferves  an  attentive  reading ;  and  ef- 
pecially  on  this  account,  that  he  has  written  of  things, 
which  he  knew  with  great  exa6lnefs.  Suidas,  after  he  had 

o  * 

given  him  the  furname  of  Illuftrious,  calls  him  rhetorician 
and  fophifter  ;  as  indeed  he  feems  to  have  been  too  much 
for  an  hiftorian.  He  is  copious  ;  but  his  copioufnefs  is  rathec 
Afiatic  than  Athenian,  and  has  in  it  more  of  fuperfluity  than 
true  ornament. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that 
Grotius  made  a  Latin  verfion  of  Procopius's  two  books  of 
the  wars  with  tho  Vandals,  and  of  the  four  books  of  the 
wars  with  the  Goths :  a  good  edition  of  which  was  publifh- 
ed  at  Amfterdam  in  1655,  8vo. 

PROPERTIUS  (SEXTUS  AURELIUS)  an  an- 
cient Roman  poet,  v/as  born  at  Mevania,  a  town  in  Umbria  ; 

Fabricii         as  we   ^earn  ^rorn   ms   own  writings.     Some  fay,  his  father 
Bibl. Latin,    was  a  knight,   and  a  man  of  confiderable  authority;    who, 

-— Crufms  s     f1(]jno-  with  Lucius  Antonius  upon  the  taking;  Perufium,   was 
lives  of  the 

Roman  made  prifoner  and  {lain,  by  Auguftus's  order,  at  the  altar 
erecled  to  Julius  Csefar  :  when  his  eftate  was  forfeited  of 
couife.  This  muft  have  happened  when  our  poet  was  very 
young  •,  and  he  alludes  to  it  pretty  manifeftly  in  one  of  his 
elegies,  where  he  laments  the  ruin  of  his  family,  in  that  early 
feafon  of  his  life.  His  wit  and  learning  foon  recommended 
him  to  the  patronage  of  Mecasnas  and  Gall  us  ;  and  among 
the  poets  of  his  time,  he  was  very  intimate  with  Ovid,  Ti- 
bullus,  Baiius  and  Ponticus.  Ovid  was  often  prefent  at  his 
friend's  rehearfals  : 

Ssepe  fuos  folitus  rccitare  Propertius  ignes. 
Jure  fodalitii  qui  mihi  jun£tus  erat. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  or 
the  manner  of  his  death  :  only  he  mentions  his  making  a 
journey  to  Athens,  probably  in  company  with  his  patron  Me- 
caenas,  who  attended  Auguftus  in  his  progrefs  through  Greece. 
It  is  certain  he  died  young,  thofe  that  make  him  live  the 
longeft  carrying  his  age  no  higher  than  forty  one  :  and  from 

the 
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the  lines  of  Ovid  juft  quoted,  we  find  he  had  then  been  dead 
fome  time.  His  birth  happened  but  a  few  years  before 
Ovid's,  who  was  born  about  the  year  of  Rome  710:  and 
Lucius  Antonius  was  defeated  in  714,  when  Propertius  was 
very  young:  not  to  mention,  that  the 

Jure  fodalltii  qui  mihi  junclus  erat 

properly  exprefles  that  familiarity,  which  may  be  fuppoted 
between  perfons  nearly  of  the  fame  age.  His  miftrefs  Hoftia, 
whom  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of  Cynthia,  is  his  con- 
ftant  theme  ;  and  Martial  fays,  file  and  the  poet  were  equally 
beholden  to  each  other  :  me,  for  being  immortalized  in  his 
writings;  he,  for  being  animated  by  her  with  that  noble  paf- 
iion,  which  made  him  write  fo  well. 

Cynthia,  facundi  carmen  juvenile  Properti, 
Accepit  famam,   nee  minus  ilia  dedit. 

He  had  a  houfe  at  Rome  on  the  Efquiline  hill. 

The  great  obj eel:  of  his  imitation  was  Callimachus  :  A4im- 
nermus  and  Philetas  were  two  others,  whom  he  likewiie  ad- 
mired and  followed  in  his  elegies.  Quintilian  tells  us,  that  juft.Or-tor. 
Propertius  difputed  the  prize  with  Tibullus,  among  the  Cri-  Lib* *•  c>  J* 
tics  of  his  time  :  and  the  younger  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  Paffie- 
nus,  an  eminent  and  learned  elegiac  poet  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, fays,  that  this  talent  was  hereditary  and  natural  ;  for 
that  he  was  a  descendant  and  countryman  of  P  R  O  P  E  R- 
T  I  U  S.  If  Propertius  was  inferior  to  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  EPift-  J5- 
which  however  is  not  clear,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
he  gave  the  fidt  fpecimen  of  this  way  of  writing ;  and  that 
the  others  had  the  advantage  ot  improving  upon  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  without  attempting  to  fettle  the  decrees, 
where  all  are  excellent,  nothing  can  be  more  pure,  more 
elegant,  more  correct,  than  the  poetry  of  Propertius  :  and 
this  is  allowed  by  all  the  ancients  and  all  the  moderns. 

He  is  printed  with  almoft  all  the  editions  of  Tibullus  and 
Catullus :  but  the  beft  edition  of  him  is  that,  whirl?  was 
given  feparately  of  him  by  Janus  Brouckhufius  at  Amsterdam 
1702,  in  4to.  and  again  in  17145  4to.  cum  curis  fecundis 
ejufdem, 

PRO- 
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PROTOGENES,  the  famous  ancient  painter,  who 
was  a  native  of  Caunas,  a  city  of  Caria,  fubjecl:  to  the  Rho- 
dians :  who  was  his  father  or  his  mother  is  not  known  ;  but 
it's  probable  enough  he  had  no  other  mafter  than  the  public 
pieces  that  he  faw,  and  perhaps  his  parents  being  poor  could 
not  be  at  any  fuch  expence  for  his  education  in  the  art,  as 
was  cuftomary  at  that  time.  ?Tis  certain  he  was  obliged 
at  firft  to  paint  {hips  for  his  livelihood  :  but  his  ambition 
was  not  to  be  rich,  his  aim  being  folely  to  be  mafter  of  his 
profeffion  ;  for  this  reafon  he  lived  a  retired  life,  that  he 
might  not  be  difturbed  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  necefTary  for  the  perfection  of  his  art. 

He  finifhed  his  pictures  with  too  great  care  :  Apellcs  faid 
of  him,  he  knew  not  when  he  had  done  well,  or  how  to  get 
away  his  work,  and  by  dint  of  labour  leffencd  its  beauty 
and  fatigued  his  mind.  He  was  more  for  truth  than  verifi- 
mility  in  painting ;  whereby,  exacting  more  of  his  art  than 
he  ought,  he  drew  lefs  from  her  than  he  might  have  done. 

The  fineft  of  his  pieces  was  the  pi6ture  of  Jalifus,  men- 
tioned by  feveral  authors,  without  giving  any  defcription  of  it, 
or  telling  us  who  this  Jalifus  was  :  fome  perfons  fuppofe  him 
to  have  been  a  famous  hunter,  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes. 

For  feven  years  that  Protogenes  worked  on  this  picture, 
all  his  food  was  lupines  mixed  with  a  little  water,  which 
ferved  him  both  for  meat  and  drink  [A].  He  was  of  opinion 
that  this  fimple  and  light  nourifhment  would  leave  him  the 
freedom  of  his  fancy.  Apelles  feeing  this  piece,  was  fo 
{truck  with  admiration,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  a  word, 
having  no  exprefiion  to  anfwer  the  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  which  he  had  formed  in  his  mind.  It  was  this  fame 
picture  that  faved  the  city  of  Rhodes,  when  befieged  by  king 
Demetrius  [B]  ;  for  not  being  able  to  attack  it  but  on  that 

[A]  After  feven  years  fpent  upon  it,  this   luckily  produced  by  chance  what 

he  remained   ftill   difiatisfied  and  cha-  his    art  could   not  effecl.—  The  fame 

grined,    becaufe  having  reprefented  in  good  luck,  'tis  faid,   happened  to  Ne- 

it  a  dog  panting  and  out  of  breath,  he  ocles  the  painter,  with   the  foam  of  a 

was  not  able  to  d  aw  the  foam  at   his  horfe. 

mouth,    which  vexed  him   to  fuch  a  [B]  Of  Macedon,  who  befieged  this 

degree,    that    he    threw    his    fponge  city  Anno  ante  Chriftum  CCCJV. 
againft  it  in  order  to  efface  it  j    but 

fide 
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fide  where  Protogenes  worked,  which  he  intended  to  burn, 
that  it  might  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of  the  town,  he  chofe  rather 
to  abandon  his  hopes  of  conquefr,  than  to  deftroy  fo  fine  a 
piece  as  that  of  Jalifus  [c]. 

Protogenes's  work-houfe  was  in  a  garden  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Rhodes,  near  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  yet  the  noife  of  arms 
could  not  diftracl  him  in  his  labours.  The  king  fending  for 
him,  and  afkino-  him  "  with  what  aflurance  he  could  work 

•*  O 

**  in  a  city  that  was  befieged  ?  He  ^replied,  that  he  under- 
ftood  the  war  his  majefty  had  undertaken,  was  againft  the 
Rhodiaris,  and  not  againft  the  arts.  Demetrius  was  fo 
pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  that  he  ordered  fome  foldiers  to  be 
his  guard,  and  was  glad  that  by  this  means  he  could  fave  fo 
(kilful  a  hand. 

Aulus  Gellius  reports,  that  the  Rhodians,  during  the  fiege, 
fent  ambafTadors  to  Demetrius,  to  pray  him  to  fave  the  pic- 
ture of  Jalifus,  reprefenting  that  if  he  was  vi&orious,  it 
might  ferve  to  adorn  his  triumph  ;  and  if  he  was  forced  to 
raife  the  fiege,  he  might  not  be  blamed  for  turning  his  arms 
againft  Protogenes  when  he  could  not  conquer  the  town. 
The  kino-  hearing  them  out,  liked  the  meffao-e  fo  well,  that 

O  O  O  ' 

he  drew  off  his  army,  and  by  this  means  faved  both  the 
picture  of  Jalifus  and  the  city  of  Rhodes. 

Every  body  knows  the  ftory  of  the  conteft  between  our 
painter  and  the  celebrated  Apelles.  This  latter  hearing  of 
the  reputation  of  Protogenes,  went  to  Rhodes  on  purpofe  to 
fee  his  works.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  in  the  houfe 
no  body  but  an  old  woman  ;  who,  afking  his  name,  he 
anfwer'd,  I  am  going  to  write  it  upon  the  canvas  that  lies 
here,  and  taking  his  pencil  with  colour  on  it,  he  ciefigned 
fomething  with  extreme  delicacy.  Protogenes  coining  home, 
the  old  woman  told  him  what  had  pafTed,  and  fhevv'd  him 
the  canvas  ;  who  then  attentively  obferving  the  beauty  of  the 
lines,  faid  it  was  certainly  Apelles  that  had  been  there,  be- 
ing allured  that  no  one  elie  was  able  to  draw  any  thing  fo 
fine  ;  then  taking  another  colour,  he  drew  on  thofe  lines  an 
outline  more  correct  and  more  delicate  >  after  which  he  went 

[c]  'Tis  faid  that,  in  order  to  preferve      one,  the  other  might  appear  quite  frefh, 
it,  he   covered   it  with  four  layers  of      and  fo  on. 
colours,  that  when  time  fnould  efface 

out 
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out  again,  bidding  the  old  woman  mew  that  to  the  perfon 
that  had  been  there,  if  he  returned,  and  tell  him  that  was 
the  man  he  enquired  for.  Apelles  returning,  and  being 
afhamed  to  fee  himfelf  outdone,  takes  a  third  colour,  and 
among  the  lines  that  had  been  drawn,  lays  fome  with  fo 
much  judgment,  and  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that  it  took  in  all 
the  fubtlety  of  the  art.  Protogenes  faw  thefe  in  his  turn, 
and  confeffing  that  he  could  not  do  better,  gave  over  the  dif- 
pute,  and  ran  in  hade  to  find  out  Apelles. 

Pliny,  who  tells  this  ftory,  fays  he  faw  this  piece  of  can- 
vas before  it  was  confumed  in  the  fire  that  burnt  down  the 
emperor's  palace  ;  that  there  was  nothing  upon  it,  but  fome 
lines,  which  could  fcarce  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and  yet  this  frag- 
ment was  more  valued  than  any  of  the  pictures  among  which 
it  was  placed.  The  fame  author  goes  on  to  relate,  that 
Apelles  afking  this  rival  what  price  he  had  for  his  pictures, 
and  Protogenes  naming  an  inconfiderable  fum,  according  to 
the  fad  fortune  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  their 
bread  \  ApelJes,  concerned  at  the  injuftice  done  to  the  beauty 
of  his  productions,  gave  him-  fifty  talents  fo]  for  one  picture 
only,  declaring  pubiickiy,  that  he  would  make -it  pafs  and  fell 
it  for  his  own.  This  generofity  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rho- 
dians  as  to  the  merit  of  Protogenes,  and  made  them  o;et  the 
picture  Apelles  had  bought  out  of  his  hands,  paying  down  a 
much  greater  price  for  it  than  he  had  given. 

Pliny  alio  informs  us  that  Protogenes  was  a  fculptor  as 
well  as  a  painter.  He  fiourimed  about  the  CXVIII  olympiad, 
and  CCCVIII  years  before  Chrift.  Quintilian  obferving  the 
talents  of  fix  famous  painters,  fays,  Protogenes  excelled  in 
exactness,  Pant-phi  Ins  and  Melanthus  in  the  difpofition,  An- 
tiphilus  in  eafinefs,  Theon  the  Samian  in  fruitfulnefs  of 
ideas,  and  Apelles  in  grace  and  ingenious  conceptions. 

PRUDENTIUS   (QUINTUS  AURELIUS)  an  ancient 

Bayle'sDia.   chriftian  poet,    was  born  in    Spain   in   the   year    348  ;    but 

whether  he  was  a  native  of  Calahorra,   Sarasofia,    or  fome 

3>u  Pin,  ' 

Cave,  Tille-   other  city  of  that  country,  is  diiputed.     He  was  brought  up 

cnant,  &c. 

[D]    Equivalent  to    io,coo  1.     fter-       had  twice  as  much  for  his  own  pieces, 
ling,   a  Aim  large  enough  to  be  incre-       Piiny. 
dibje>  were  we   not  toid  that  Apelles 

a  law- 
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a  lawyer  ;  and  being  called  to  the  bar,  was  afterwards  made 
a  judge  in  two  considerable  towns.  Then  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  emperor  Honorius  to  a  very  high  office,  but 
not  to  the  confulate,  as  fome  have  falfely  imagined.  He 
was  fifty  feven  years  of  age,  before  he  refolved  to  mind  the 
things  relating  to  his  falvation  ;  and  then  he  began  to  em- 
ploy his  mufe  upon  holy  fubjects.  His  poetry  is  not  extra- 
ordinary, and  (hews  more  of  religious  zeal,  than  of  either 
genius  or  art.  He  often  ufeth  harih  expreffions,  not  recon- 
cileable  to  pure  latinity  :  and  he  is  often  guilty  of  falfe 
quantity.  His  poetical  works,  to  which  he  chiefly  give 
Greek  titles,  are,  Prychomachia,  or  "  The  Combat  of  the 
"  Soul  j"  Cathemerinon,  or  c<  Poems  concerning  each 
day's  duty  ;"  Uep  r^aiw,  or  "  Hymns  in  praife  of  Mar- 

/  J  J  t 

tyrs  ;'*  Apotheofis,  or  <«  Treatifes  upon  Divine  Subjects, 
againft  Jews,  Infidels  and  Heretics  ;"  Hamartigenia,  or 
concerning  Original  Sin  againft  Marcion  ;"  Two  books 
againft  Symmachus  ;  Diptychon,  or  "  fome  Hiftories  of  the 
"  Old  and  New  Teftament  in  Diftichs."  The  two  books 
againft  Symmachus  oppofe  idolatry.  In  the  firft,  is  fhewed 
the  original  and  bafenefs  of  falfe  deities,  with  an  account 
of  the  converfion  of  the  city  of  Rome  :  in  the  fecond,  the 
petition,  which  Symmachus  prefented  to  the  emperors,  to 
obtain  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the  altar  of  victory  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  religion,  is  anfwered.  Thefe  books 
were  written  before  the  victory  gained  over  Radagaifus  in 
405,  and  after  that,  which  Stilico  won  over  Alaric  near 
Pollentia  in  402  :  for  he  mentions  the  latter,  and  fays  no- 
thing of  the  former,  though  his  fubject  required  it. 

The  time  of  Prudentius's  death  is  not  mentioned.  His 
works  were  publifhed  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  1502,  4to. 
and  that  edition  has  been  followed  by  many  others.  A  va- 
riorum edition  was  publiflied  by  Weitzius  at  Hanaw  in 
1613  :  another,  with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Nicholas 
Heinfius,  at  Amfterdam  in  1667,  I2mo.  neatly  printed  by 
Daniel  Elzevir  :  and,  laftly,  another  in  ufum  delphini,  by 
father  Chamillard,  at  Paris  1687,  4to. 

P  R  Y  N  N  E  (WILLIAM)  an  eminent  Englifh  lawyer, 
who  was  much  diftineuifhed  in  the  civil  commotions  unck-r 
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PRYNNE. 

Charles  I.  was  born  at  Swainfwick,  Somerfetfliire,  in  the 
year  1600  ;  and  educated  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  the  city  of 
Bath.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college  Oxford  in 
1616  j  and,  after  taking  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1620, 
removed  to  Lincoln's-Inn,  where  he  ftudied  the  law,  and 
v/as  made  fucceffively  barrifter,  bencher  and  reader.  At  his 
firft  coming  to  that  Inn,  he  was  a  great  admirer  and  follower 
of  Dr.  John  Prefton,  an  eminent  puritan,  who  was  lecturer 
there ;  and  he  published  feveral  books  againft  what  he 
thought  the  enormities  of  the  asre,  and  concerning  the  doc- 

O  O      *  O 

trine  and  difcipline  of  the  church.  His  Hiftriomaftix,  which 
came  out  in  1632,  giving  great  offence  to  the  court,  he 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and,  in 
1633,  fentenced  by  the  ftar- chamber,  to  be  fined  5000!.  to 
the  king,  expelled  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  degraded  and  difenabled  from  his  profefiion  of  the  law, 
to  ftand  in  the  pillory  and  lofe  his  ears,  to  have  his  book 
publicly  burnt  before  his  face,  and  to  remain  prifoner  during 
life.  Prynne  was  certainly  here  dealt  with  injuiioufly;  for 
Mr.  Whitelocke  obferves,  that  this  book  was  Keen  fed  by 
archbifhop  Abbot's  chaplain  :  but  "  being  againft  plays, 
"  and  a  reference  in  the  table  of  the  book  to  this  effect, 
"  Women- A  ft  or  s  notorious  Whores  ^  relating  to  fome  women- 
cc  actors  mentioned  in  his  book,  as  he  affirmeth,  it  happened, 
ct  that  about  fix  weeks  after  this,  the  queen  acred  a  part  in 
"  a  paftoral  at  Somerfet-houfe  ;  and  then  archbifhop  Laud  and 
"  other  prelates,  whom  Prynne  had  angered  by  fome  books 
*'  of  his  againft  arminianifm,  and  againft  the  jurifdiclion  of 
"  bifhops,  and  by  fome  prohibitions  which  he  had  moved, 
<c  and  got  to  the  high-commiflion  court ;  thefe  prelates  and 
"  their  inftruments,  the  next  day  after  the  queen  had  acted 
"  her  paftoral,  {hewed  Prynne's  book  againft  plays  to  the 
"  king,  and  that  place  in  i^Women+dBors  notorious  Whores  : 
"  and  thev  informed  the  kin?  and  queen,  that  Prynne  had 

J  O  i  J 

cc  purpofely  written  this  book  againft  the  queen  and  her  paf- 
cc  toral ;  whereas  it  was  publiihed  fix  weeks  before  that 
cc  paftorai  was  acted." 

After  the  fentence  upon  Prynne  was  executed,  as  it  was 
rigoroufly  enough  in  May  1634,  he  was  remitted  to  prifon. 
In  1635,  1636,  and  1637,  he  publiihed  feveral  books; 

parti- 
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particularly  one  intitled,  "  News  from  Ipfwich,"  in  which 
he  reflected  grofsly  von  the  archbifhop  and  other  bifhops. 
For  this  he  was  fentenced  in  the  Star-Chamber,  in  June 
1637,  to  be  fined  5000).  to  the  king,  to  lofe  the  remainder 
of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with 
the  letters  S.  L.  for  a  fchifmatical  Libeller,  and  to  be  per- 
petually irnprifoned  in  Caernarvon  caftle.  This  fentenCe 
was  executed  in  July  ;  but  in  January  following  he  was  re- 
moved to  Mount  Orgueil  cafHe  in  the  ifle  of  Jerfey,  where 
he  exercifed  his  pen  in  writing  feveral  books.  In  November 
1640,  an  order  was  iflued  out  by  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
his  releafement  from  prifon  ;  and  the  fame  month  he  entered 
with  great  triumph  into  London.  He  was  foon  after  elected 
a  member  of  parliament  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  op- 
pofed  the  bifhops,  efpecially  the  archbifhop,  with  great  vi- 
gour both  by  his  fpeeches  and  writings  j  and  was  the  chief 
manager  of  that  prelate's  trial.  In  1647,  he  was  one  of 
the  parliamentary  vifitors  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

During  his  fitting  in  the  long  parliament,  he  was  very 
zealous  for  the  prefbyterian  caufe  ;  and  when  the  indepen- 
dents began  to  gain  the  afcendant,  fhewed  himfelf  a  warm 
'oppofer  of  them,  and  promoted  the  king's  intereft.  He 
made  a  long  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  concerning 
the  futisfaclorinefs  of  the  king's  anfwers  to  the  proportions  of 
peace  ;  but  two  days  after,  was  refufed  entrance  into  the 
houfe  by  the  army.  Upon  this,  he  became  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  army  and  their  leader  Cromwell,  and  attacked  them 
with  great  feverity  in  his  writings.  Defying  Cromwell  in  a 
very  open  manner,  he  was,  on  the  ift  of  July  1650,  com- 
mitted clofe  prifoner  to  Dunfter  caftle  in  Sornerfetfhire. 
He  then  infixed  firongly  upon  Magna  Charta,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  fubject  ;  which,  though  of  little  weight  with  Crom- 
well, feems  to  have  fet  him  free.  He  afterwards  wrote  a- 
bundance  of  books  upon  religious  controverfies  and  other 
points. 

In  1659,  he,  zs  a  fecluded  member  of  the  houfe  cf  com- 
mons, beina;  reftored  to  fit  again,  became  inflrumental  in 
recalling  kino-  Charles  II  ;  in  which  he  fhewed  fuch  zeal, 
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that  general  Monk   admonifhed   him  to    be  quiet,  it   being 

then  unfeafonable.     In  1660,  he  was   chufen  for  Bath  to  lit 
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in  the  healing  parliament ;  and  after  the  reftoration,  made 
chief  keeper  of  his  majefty's  records  in  the  Tower,  with  a 
falary  of  500  1.  per  annum.  He  was  again  elected  for  Bath 
in  1 66 1  ;  and  in  July  that  year,  being  difcontented  at  fome 
proceedings  in  the  houfe,  he  publiflied  a  paper,  intitled, 
*'  Sundry  reafons  tendered  to  the  moft  honorable  houfe  of 
**  peers  by  fome  citizens  and  members  of  London,  and  other 
*c  cities,  boroughs,  corporations,  and  ports,  againft  the  new 
<c  intended  bill  for  governing  and  reforming  corporations  :  ' 
of  which,  being  difcovered  to  be  the  author,  he  was  obliged 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  efcape  punifhment. 
After  the  refcoration,  he  publiihed  feveral  books.  He  gave 
his  works  bound  up  together,  in  forty  volumes  in  folio  and 
quarto,  to  the  library  of  Lincolns-Inn  :  fo  that  a  certain  wri- 
ter was  not  far  from  the  mark,  when  he  called  him  <c  one 
"  of  the  greateft  paper-worms,  that  ever  crept  into  a  clofet 
"  or  library."  Mr.  Anthony  Collins  ftiles  him,  "  a  little, 
cc  factious,  fcribbling  fellow."  He  died  at  his  chambers  in 
Lincolns-Inn,  the  24th  of  Oclober  1669,  and  was  interred 
under  the  chapel  there. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  calls  him  learned  in  the  law,  as 
far  as  mere  reading  of  books  could  make  him  learned.  His 
works  are  all  in  Englifli,  and  <6  by  the  generality  of  icholars, 
"  fays  Wood,  are  looked  upon  to  be  rather  rhapfodical  arid 
<c  confufed,  than  any  way  polite  or  concife :  yet  for  anti- 
«c  quaries,  critics,  and  fometimes  for  divines,  they  are  ufe- 
"  ful.  In  moft  of  them  he  (hews  great  induftry,  but  little 
u  judgment,  efpecially  in  his  large  folios  againft  the  pope's 
"  ufurpations.  He  may  be  well  intitled  voluminous  Prynne, 
*'  as  Toftatus  Albuleniis  was  two  hundred  years  before  his 
"  time  called  voluminous  Toftatus ;  for  I  verily  believe,  that, 
<c  if  rightly  computed,  he  wrote  a  (licet  for  every  day  of  his 
<c  life,  reckoning  from  the  time,  when  he  came  to  the  life 
"  of  reafon,  and  the  ftate  of  man." 

His  greateft  work  goes  under  the  title  of  Records,  in  three 
x'olumes  folio  ;  another  is  called  Parliamentary  Writs,  in 
four  parts  4to.  He  likewife  publifhed  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
abridgment  of  the  Tower  records,  with  amendments  and  ad- 
ditions, folio  ;  and  obfervations  on  the  fourth  part  of  Coke's 
inftkutes,  folio. 

PTO- 
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PTOLEM.&US  (CLAUDIUS)  a  great  geographer, 
mathematician,  and  aftronomer  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Pe- 
lufium  in  Egypt,  arid  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and 
Marcus  Antoninus.     He    tells    us    himfelf,    in  one   place,    Fabria.  Bib- 
that  he  made  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon  the  fixed   y.  in  -^ 


fbrs   at  Alexandria,    in  the  fecond  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  ; 
and  in  another,   that  he  obferved  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  in 


the  ninth  year  of  Adrian  :   from  whence  it  is  reafonable  to   wirtemb 
conclude,  that  this  aftronomer's  obfervations  upon  the  heavens   Mag 
were  made  between  A.  D.  125,  and  A.  D.  140.     Hence  ap-    ftruftio. 
pears  the  error  of  fome  in  fuppofing,  that  this  Claudius  Pto-    IV  '  2 
lemasus   was  the  fame   with    the   aftrologer   Ptolemy,    who 
conftantly    attended    Galba,    and    promifed    Otho   that  he 
fhould  furvive  Nero,   and  afterwards   that  he  mould  obtain 
the  empire:   which   is  as  improbable,  as   what  Ifidorus,   an    Plut.  invit 
eccle/iaftical  writer  of  the   yth  century,  and  fome  moderns   Tacit.  ' 
after  him    have  afierted,   namely,   that  our  aftronomer  was    Lib.i. 
one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.     We  know  no  circumftances  of 
the  life  of  Ptoiemy  :  it  is  noted  in  his  canon,  that  Antoninus 
Pius  reigned  three  and  twenty  years,   which  fhewsa  that  he 
himfelf  furvived  him. 

The  fcience  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  aftronomer  j  who 
has  preferred  and  tranfmitfced  to  us  the  obfervations  and 
principal  difcovcries  of  the  ancients,  and  at  the  fame  time 
augmented  and  enriched  them  with  his  own.  He  corrected 
Hipparchus's  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  formed  tables, 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  Tun,  moon,  and  planets  might  be 
calculated  and  regulated.  He  was  indeed  the  firft,  who  col- 
lected the  fcattered  and  detached  obfervations  of  the  ancients, 
and  digeiled  them  into  a  fyftem  :  which  he  fet  forth  in  his 
Msya^rj  o-wrafaj  five  Magna  Conftru£tio,  divided  into  thir- 
teen books.  He  adopts  and  exhibits  here  the  ancient  fyftem 
of  the  world,  which  placed  the  earth  in  the  center  of  the 
univerfe  :  and  this  has  been  called  from  him  the  Ptolemaic 
fyftem,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  thofe  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 
Brahe.  About  the  year  827,  this  work  was  tranflated  by 
the  Arabians  into  their  language,  in  which  it  was  called  Al- 
mageftum,  by  the  command  of  one  of  their  kings  ;  and 
from  Arabic  into  Latin,  about  the  year  1230,  under  the  en- 
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couragement    of    the   emperor  Frederic  II.      There   were 
other  verfions  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  ;   and  a  manufcript 
of  one,  done  by  Girardus  Cremonenfis,  who  flourimed  about 
the  middle  of  the    I4th  century,   is  faid  by  Fabricius   to  be 
ftili  extant,  and  in  the  library  of  All  Souls  college  at  Oxford. 
The  Greek  text  began   to   be   read  in  Europe  in  the  I5th 
century  ;    and  was  firft  publiflicd  by  Simon  Grynaeus  at  Ba- 
fil  1538,  in  folio,    with  the  eleven  books  of  commentaries 
by  Theon,  who  flourifhcd  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the 
elder    Theodofius.      In    1541,    it    was   reprinted    at    Bafil, 
with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Georgius  Trapezuntius  ;  and  again  at 
the  fame  place  in   1551,    with   the  addition  of  other  works 
of  Ptolemy,  to  which   are   Latin   verfions    by   Camerarius. 
Tabulae         We  learn  from  Kepler,    that  this  laft  edition  was   ufed  by 
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Another  great  and  important  work  of  Ptolemy  was,  Oeo- 
graphiae  libri  vii:  in  which,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  he  fearch- 
es  out  and  marks,  and  he  was  the  firft  who  did  it,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  places  according  to  their  longitudes  and  latitudes. 
Though  this  work  mull  needs  fall  greatly  fhort  of  perfection, 
through  the  want  of  neceffary  obfervations,  yet  it  is  of  fiii- 
gular  merit,  and  has  been  very  ufeful  to  modern  geogra- 
phers. Cellarius  indeed  fufpe&s,  and  he  was  a  very  conipe- 
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ad  Geogr.  tent  judge,  that  Ptolemy  did  not  ufe  that  care  and  applica- 
tion, which  the  nature  cf  his  work  required  :  and  his  reafon 
is,  that  the  geographer  delivers  himfelf  with  the  fame  fluency 
and  certainty,  concerning  things  and  places  at  the  remoteft 
diftance,  and  which  it  was  tmpofliSle  he  (hould  know  any 
thing  of,  that  he  does  concerning  thofc,  which  lay  the 
neareft  to  him,  and  fell  the  moft  under  his  cognizance.  Sal- 
Solinum.  mafius  had  before  made  fome  remarks  to  the  fame  purpofe 
P.  1186.  upon  this  work  of  Ptolemy.  The  Greek  was  firfl:  publifhed 
by  itfelf  at  Bafil  1533,  410  ;  afterwards  with  a  Latin  verfion, 
and  notes  by  Gerard  Mercator  at  Amfterdam  1605:  which 
laft  edition  was  reprinted  at  the  fame  place,  1618,  folio, 
with  elegant  geographical  tables,  by  Bertius. 

Other  works  of  Ptolemy,  though  lefs  confiderable  than 
thefe  two,  are  ftill  extant  :  libri  quatuor  de  judiciis  aflrorum, 
upon  the  two  firft  books  of  which  Cardan  wrote  a  commen- 
tary. Ffu&us  librorum  fuorum  :  a  kind  of  a  fupplement  to 
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the  former  work.  Recenfio  chronologica  regum  :  this,  with 
another  work  of  Ptolemy  de  hypothefibus  planetarum,  was 
publifhed  in  1620,  4-to,  by  Joannes  Bainbrigius,  the  Savi- 
]ian  profeiTir  of  aflronomy  at  Oxford.  Scaliger,  Petavius, 
Dodweil,  and  all  the  chronological  men,  have  made  great 
ufe  of  it.  Apparently  Stellarum  Inerrantium  :  this  was  pub- 
fifhed  at  Paris  by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  1630,  in 
folio  3  but  from  a  mutilated  copy,  whofe  defers  have  fmce 
been  fupplied  from  a  perfecl:  one,  which  Sir  Henry  Savile 
had  communicated  to  archbifhop  Ufher,  by  Fabricius,  in 
th^  third  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grseca.  Elcmentorum 
Harmonicorum  libri  tres :  pubHflaed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Porphyry  the  philofopher,  by  Dr. 
Wallis  at  Oxford  1682,  111410;  and  afterwards  repiinted 
there,  and  inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Wallis's  works 
1699.  in  folio,  £cc. 

Mabillon   exhibits,   in   his    German    travels,  an  effigy  of  *n  Itinere 
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Ptolemy  looking  at  the  ftars  through  an  optical  tube ; 
which  effigy,  he' fays,  he  found  in  a  manufcript  of  the  i^th 
century,  made  by  Conradus  a  monk.  From  hence  feme 
have  fancied,  that  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope  was  known  to 
Conradus ;  but  this  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  there  be- 
ing no  faits  or  tefUmoni.es  to  fupport  fuch  an  opinion. 

PUFFENDORF  (SAMUEL  de)  an  eminent  Ger- 
man civilian  and  hiftorian,  was  born  in  1631  at  Fleh,  a  lit- 
tle Village  rear  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony  :  of  which  N;cer)n 
village  his  father  Elias  Puffendorf  was  minifter.  He  difco-  T.  xvui, 
vered  early  a  propenfity  to  letters,  and  at  a  proper  age  was 
fent  to  univerfities  \  where  he  was  Supported  by  the  gene- 
rofity  of  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  was  taken  with  his  pro- 
mifing  parts,  his  father's  circumftances  not  being  equal  to 
the  expence.  He  went  firft  to  Grim,  and  afterwards  to 
Leipfic  ;  where  he  made  a  furprizing  progrefs  in  his  ftudies. 
His  father  defigned  him  for  the  mSniilry,  and  directed  him  to 
apply  himfelf  to  divinity  :  but  his  inclinations  led  him  ano- 
ther way.  He  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  public  law,  which 
in  Germanv  confnls  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the 
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empire  over  the  ftates  and  princes  of  which  it   is   cornpofed, 
and  of  thofe  of  the  princes  and  ftates  with  refpe£t  to  each 
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other.  He  confidered  this  ftudy,  as  a  proper  method  of 
raifing  himfclf  in  time  to  fbme  pofts  in  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  feveral  princes,  who 
compofe  the  Germanic  Body,  have  no  other  minifrers  of 
flate  than  men  of  learning,  whom  they  ftile  counfcllors  ; 
and  whr-'e  principal  fludy  is  the  public  law  of  Germany.  As 
thefe  pofb  are  not  venal,  and  no  other  recommendation  is 
neceflary  to  obtain  them  but  real  and  diftinguifhed  merit, 
Puffendorf  refolved  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  honors,  to 
which  he  afpired  After  he  had  refided  fome  time  at  Leip- 
iic,  he  left  that  city,  and  went  to  Jena,  where  he  joined  ma- 
thematics and  the  Cartefian  philofophy  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law.  He  returned  to  Leipfic  in  1658,  with  a  view  of  feek- 
ing  an  employment  fit  for  him.  One  of  his  brothers, 
named  Ifaiah,  who  had  been  fome  time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  was  afterwards  his  chancellor  in  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Werden,  wrote  to  him  then,  and 
advifed  him  not  to  fix  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  ex- 
ample to  feek  his  fortune  elfewhere.  Puffendorf  refolved  to 
take  this  advice,  and  accepted  the  place  of  governor  to  the 
fon  of  Mr.  Coyet,  a  Swedifh  nobleman,  who  was  then  am- 
baffador  for  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the  court  of  Denmark. 
For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  but  did  not  con- 
tinue long  at  eafe  there  :  for  the  war  being  renewed  fome 
time  after  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  he  was  feized 
with  the  whole  family  of  the  ambaftador,  who  a  few  days 
before  had  taken  a  tour  into  Sweden. 

During  his  confinement  which  lafted  eight  months,  as  he 
had  no  books,  and  was  allowed  to  fee  no  perfon,  he  amufed 
himfelf  by  meditating  upon  what  he  had  read  in  Grotius's 
treatifc  de  jure  belli  &  pacis,  and  in  the  political  writings  of 
Hobbes.  He  drew  up  a  fbort  fyftem  of  what  he  thought  beft 
in  them  :  he  turned  and  developed  the  fubjecl  in  his  own 
way :  he  treated  of  points,  which  had  not  been  touched  by 
thofe  authors  ;  and  he  added  many  new  things  to  the  whole. 
He  intended  no  more,  than  to  divert  himfelf  in  his  folitude  : 
but  two  years  after,  fhewing  it  to  a  friend  in  Holland,  where 
he  then  was,  he  was  advifed  to  review  and  publifh  it. 
This  he  did  at  the  Hague  in  1660,  under  the  title  of, 
Elementorum  Juris  Prudentiae  Univerfalis  libri  duo  :  and  it 
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gave  rife  to  his  famous  work  de  jure  naturae  &  gentium,  of 
which  we  (hall  fpeak  below.  The  elector  palatine,  Charles 
Lewis,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  it,  not  only  wrote  him 
immediately  a  letter  of  thanks,  but  invited  him  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  was  defirous  of  reftoring  to 
its  former  luftre,  and  founded  there  in  his  favor  a  profefibr- 
fhip  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  :  which  was  the  firft 
,of  that  kind  in  Germany,  though  many  have  fmce  been  ef* 
tablifhed  in  imitation  of  it.  The  elector  engaged  him  alfo 
to  allot  fome  portion  of  his  time,  in  inftrufting  the  elec- 
toral prince,  his  fon.  PufFendorf  remained  at  Heidelberg 
till  1670,  when  Charles  XI,  king  of  Sweden,  having  found- 
ed an  univerfity  at  Lunden,  lent  for  him  to  be  profeffor 
there:  and  thither,  to  the  great  concern  of  the  elector  pa- 
latine, he  went  the  fame  year,  and  was  inftalled  profeflbr  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  His  reputation  greatly  in- 
creafed  after  that  time,  both  by  the  fame  and  fuccefs  of  his 
lectures,  and  by  the  many  valuable  works  that  he  publifhed. 
Some  years  after,  the  king  of  Sweden  fent  for  him  to  Stock- 
holm, and  made  him  his  hilloriographer,  and  one  of  his 
counfellors.  In  1688,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  obtained 
the  confent  of  the  kins:  of  Sweden,  for  Puffendcrf  to  come 
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to  Berlin,  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  elector  Wil- 
liam the  Great  ;  and  granted  him  the  fame  titles  of  hiftorio- 
grapher  and  privy  counfellor,  which  he  had  in  Sweden,  with 
a  confiderable  penfion.  Neverthelefs,  the  kii>g  of  Sweden 
continued  to  s;ive  him  marks  of  his  favor,  and  made  him  a 
baron  in  1694.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  title  long;  for  he 
died,  the  26th  of  October  the  fame  year,  of  a  mortification 
in  one  of  his  toes,  occafioned  by  cutting  the  nail. 

Very  numerous  are  the  works  of  this  learned  and  excel- 
lent man  :  we  have  already  mentioned  his  firft  work  ;  and 
his  fecond  was,  2.  De  Statu  Germannici  Imperii  liber  unus  : 
which  he  published  in  1667,  under  the  name  of  Severini  de 
Mozambano,  with  a  dedication  to  his  brother  Ifaac  PufFen- 
dorf, whom  he  ftiles  Laelio  Signer  de  Trezolani.  PufFen- 
dorf fent  it  the  year  before  to  his  brother,  then  ambalTador 
from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  that  of  France,  in  order  to  have 
it  printed  in  that  kingdom.  His  brother  offered  it  to  a  book- 
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feller,  who  gave  it  Mezeray  to  perufe.  Mezeray  thought  it 
worth  printing,  yet  refufed  his  approbation,  on  account  of 
fome  pafTages  oppofite  to  the  interefts  of  France,  and  of 
others,  in  which  the  priefts  and  monks  were  feverely  treat- 
ed. Upon  this  Ifaac  Puffendorf  ferit  it  to  Geneva,  and 
there  it  was  printed  in  I2mo.  It  met  with  great  opppfition  ; 
was  condemned,  prohibited,  and  feized  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  ;  and  wrote  againft  immediately  by  feveral  learned 
civilians.  It  underwent  many  editions,  and  was  tranflatcd 
into  many  languages  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  into  Englifn 
by  Mr.  Bohun  1696,  in  I2tno.  3.  De  Jure  Natune  & 
Gentium  .1672,  4to.  This  is  Puffendorf's  greateft  work  ; 
and  it  has  met  with  a  very  general  approbation.  It  is  indeed 
a  body  of  the  law  of  nature,  well  digefted  ;  and,  as  fome 
think,  preferable  to  Grotius's  book  de  jure  belli  &  pads, 
fince  the  fame  fubjecls  are  treated  in  a  more  extend ve  man- 
ner, and  with  greater  order.  It  was  tranflated  into  French 
by  Mr.  Barbeyrac,  who  wrote  large  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tory difcourfe,  in  1706;  and  into  Englifh,  with  Barbeyrac's 
notes,  by  Dr.  Bafil  Kennet  and  others  in  1708.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  edition  of  the  Englifh  tranflation  have  Mr.  Barbey- 
rac's  introductory  difcourfe,  which  the  former  have  not.  In 
the  mean  time,  Puffendorf  was  obliged  to  defend  this  work 
ao-ainft  feveral  cenfures  :  the  mod  furious  of  whom  was  Ni- 
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cholas  Beckman,  his  collegue  in  the  univerfity  of  Lunden. 
This  writer,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  ob- 
jections, endeavored  to  draw  the  divines  into  his  party,  by 
bringing  religion  into  the  difpute,  and  accufing  our  author  of 
heterodoxy.  His  defign  in  this  was,  to  exafperate  the 
clergy  of  Sweden  ao-ainft  Puffendorf:  but  the  fenators  of 
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that  kingdom  prevented  this,  by  enjoining  his  enemies  ii- 
lence,  and  fupprefiing  Beckman's  book  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity. It  was  reprinted  at  Gieflen,  and  being  brought  to 
Sweden,  was  burned  in  1675  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and  Beckman,  the  author,  banifned  from  the  king's 
dominions  for  having  difobeyed  orders  in  republifhing  it. 
Beckman  now  gave  his  fury  full  fcope,  and  not  only  wrote 
virulently  and  malicioufly  againft  Puffendorf,  but  likewife 
challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel :  he  wrote  to  him  from  Co- 
penhagen 
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penhagen  in  that  fli!e,  and  threatened  to  purfue  him  wherc- 
ever  he  fliould  go,  in  cafe  he  did  not  meet  him  at  the  place 
appointed.  PufFendorf  took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  but  ferit 
it  to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity  :  yet  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  reply  to  the  fiitirical  pieces  of  that  writer,  which  he 
did  in  feveral  publications. 

Other  works  of  PufFendorf  are,  4.  De  ofEcio  hominis  & 
civis  juxta  legem  naturalem,  1673,  SVG.  This  is  a  very- 
clesr  and  methodical  abridgment  of  his  great  work  de  jure 
naturae  &  gentium.  5.  "  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  Eu- 
*'  rope,  1682.  With  a  Continuation,  1686  ;  and  an  Addi- 
"  tion,  1699."  In  High  Dutch  :  afterwards  tranflated  into 
Latin,  French,  and  Enelifh,  5.  Commentariorum  de  re- 
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bus  Suecicis  libri  xxvi.  ab  expeditione  Guftavi  Adolphi  Regis 
in  Gcrmaniam  ad  abdicationem  uique  Chiiftinse,  1686,  fo- 
lio. PufFendorf,  having  read  the  public  papers  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Sweden,  with  a  defign  of  writing  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  Guftavus.  according  to  orders  received  from  Charles 
IX,  thought  proper  to  begin  with  that  of  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  to  continue  it  down  to  the  abdication  of  queen 
Chriftina:  and  this  he  has  executed  in  the  prefent  work, 
which  is  very  curious  and  exa&.  6.  De  habitu  Religionis 
Chriftianas  ad  vitam  civilem,  1687,  4to.  In  this  work  an 
attempt  is  made  to  fettle  the  juft  bounds  between  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  civil  powers.  7.  Jus  Feciale  Divinum,  five  de 
confenfu  &  dilFenfu  ProteftantiL.m  &  Exercitatio  Pofthuma, 
1695,  8vo.  Our  author  here  propoies  a  fchemc  for  the  re- 
union of  religions  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  ze^l,  wiih 
which  he  recommended  the  printing  of  it  before  his  death, 
that  this  was  his  favorite  work.  8,  De  Rebus  oredis  Fre- 
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derici  Wi'elmi  Magni,  Elecloris  Brandenburgici  Commen- 
tarii,  1695,  in  two  volumes  folio.  Extracted  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg.  9.  Oe  rebus  a  Ca- 
rolo  Guftavo  Suecias  Regis  geftis  Commeutarii,  1696,  in 
two  volumes  folio. 

We  omit  many  works  of  a  fmaller  kind,  which,  be- 
ing chiefly  polemical,  and  nothing  more  than  defences  a- 
gainft  envy  and  perfonal  abufe,  deferve  little  regard. 
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P  U  G  H  E  T  (  PETER  PAUL  )  one  of  the  greatcft  pain- 
ters that  France  ever  produced,  though  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  their  own  writers.  He  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  the  year 
1623  ;  we  have  no  account  of  his  education  in  this  art,  but  in 
his  manner  he  refembled  Michael  Angelo,  without  imbibing 
his  faults,  being  both  more  delicate  and  more  natural  than 
that  great  matter  :  like  whom  too,  Pughet  united  the  talents  of 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture  ;  not  contented  with  ani- 
mating the  marble,  and  rendering  it  in  appearance  flexible  as 
flefh  itfelf.  When  he  was  called  upon  to  exert  his  (kill,  he 
raifed  and  adorned  palaces,  in  a  manner  that  proved  him  a 
judicious  architect  ;  and  when  he  committed  the  charming 
Account  of  productions  of  his  imagination  to  canvas,  he  painted  fuch 
£linters,&c.  Pic^ures  as  tne  delighted  beholder  was  never  tired  witrnview- 
Lond.  1754,  ing.  He  died  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  the  year  1695. 

There  are  two  prints  engraved  from  his  paintings  in  the  ca- 
binet of  Aix,  whence  this  account  was  taken. 
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PURCHAS  (SAMUEL)  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
and  compiler  of  a  valuable  collection  of  voyages,  was  born  at 

ti,°v°ol.S         Thaxftead  in  Eflex,  in  1577,   anc*  educated  at  Cambridge. 

Biographia  Jn  !6o4,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Eaftwood  in 
-g^  ^  ^  jeavjng  tj,e  cure  of  jt  to  |^s  brother,  went  and 

lived  in  London,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  work  he 
had  undertaken.  Hepubliihed  the  firft  volume  in  1613,  and 
the  four  laft  in  1625,  under  this  title  :  "  Purchas  his  Pilgri- 
"  mage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  obfer- 
"  ved  in  all  ages  and  places  difcovered  from  the  Creation  unto 
**  this  prefent."  In  1615,  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  as 
he  flood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor  of  Divinity  ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber before,  as  is  very  probable,  had  been  collated  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Mai  'tin's  Ludgate  in  London.  He  was  alfo  chap- 
lain to  Abbot,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  publifhing 
of  his  books,  he  brought  himfelf  into  debt  :  however,  he  did 
not  die  in  prifon,  as  fome  have  aflerted,  but  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  about  the  year  1628.  His  pilgrimages,  and  the  learned 
Hackluyt's  voyages,  led  the  way  to  all  other  collections  of 
that  kind  ;  and  have  been  juftly  valued  and  efteemed.  Boif- 
fard,  a  learned  foreigner,  has  given  a  prodigious  character  of 
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Mr.  Purchas  :  he  ftiles  him   "  a  man,   exquifitely  {killed   in   InBibiioth, 
"  languages,  and  all  arts  divine   and  human  ;    a  very  great   Boiffardi. 
"  philofopher,   hiftorian,   and  divine  ;  a  faithful  prefbyter  of 
"  the  church  of  England  ;   very  famous  for  many   excellent 
*'  writings,    and  efpecially  for  his  vaft  volumes  of  the  Eaft: 
"  and  Weft  Indies,  written  in  his  native  tongue." 

PUTEANUS  (  ERYCIUS  )  a  very  learned  man,  was 
born  at  Venlo  in  Gelderland  the  4th  of  November  1574?  and 
began  his  ftudies  at  Dort ;  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Cologne,  where  he  ftudied  rhetoric,  and  went  through  a 
courfe  of  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits.  He  went 
afterwards  to  ftudy  the  law  at  Louvain,  and  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  there  in  1597.  He  improved  very  much  by  Lip- 
fius's  lectures,  who  conceived  a  great  efteem  and  friend/hip  for 
him.  The  fame  year  he  went  into  Italy,  and  continued  fome 
time  in  the  houfe  of  John  Fernand  de  Velafcos,  governor  of 
the  Milaneze  ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Padua,  but  retur- 
ned to  Milan  in  1601,  being  then  c^ofen  profeflbr  of  elo- 
quence there.  He  gained  a  ^reat  reputation,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  honour  of  being  hiftoriographer  to  his  catholic 
majefty  :  and,  in  1603,  the  city  of  Rome  admitted  him  and  his 
pofterity  among  her  patricians.  In  1604,  he  commenced 
doctor  of  law  at  Milan  :  he  took  alfo  a  wife  the  fame  year, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.  He  commends  her  and  his 
children  very  much  in  his  letters  :  in  one,  wrote  in  1626,  he 
tells  his  friend,  that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  a  good 
wife  y  <c  I  fpeak  it  by  experience,  fays  he,  mine  appears  al- 
"  ways  young  and  beautiful  to  me,  becaufe  though  fhe  has  of- 
ten had  children,  yet  me  ftill  preferves  the  flower  of  her 
youth,  and  the  charms  of  her  peribn."  This,  however, 
adds  Mr.  Bayle,  did  not  come  up  to  the  wifh  of  a  Roman 
poet.  Puteanus's  wife  appeared  ftill  young  and  beautiful  to 
her  hufband,  becaufe  me  was  ftill  really  fo  :  but  the  great 
point  for  a  woman  is,  to  appear  young  and  handfome,  even 
when  fhe  is  no  longer  fo.  In  1606,  he  removed  from  Milan 
to  Louvain,  being  appointed  to  fucceed  to  the  profeftbr's  chair, 
which  Juftus  Lipiius  had  filled  with  fo  much  glory.  He  was 
very  much  confidered  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  enjoyed  the 
titles  of  hiftoriographer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  counfellor 
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to  the  archduke  Albert  :  he  was  even  appointed  governor  of 
the  caftie  of  Louvain,  in  which  place  he  died  the  jyth  of 
September  1646. 

He  was  the  author  of  an  immenfe  number  of  works,  moft 
of  which  however  are  fmall  ;  and  no  man  feemed  ever  more 
perfuaded  than  he  of  the  maxim  of  a  Greek  p  >et,  that  "  a 
46  great  book  is  always  a  great  evil."  He  affected  to  inter- 
fperfe  his  writings  with  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  (ometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  pretty  well,  but  was  often  guilty  of  puns  and  quibbles* 
He  publifhed  a  book  in  163;,  while  there  was  a  truce  nego- 
tiating between  his  catholic  majefty  and  the  United  Provinces, 
intitled,  Statera  Belli  &  Pacis,  ''•  The  Ballance  of  Peace  and 
War  :"  in  which,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  he  (hewed  himfelf  better 
acquainted  with  the  true  intereft  of  his  catholic  majefiy,  than 
they,  who  applied  themfelves  folely  to  flute-affairs.  It  made 
a  great  noife,  and  had  like  to  have  ruined  him  :  for  he  fpoke 
with  too  much  freedom  of  things,  which  policy  (hould  have 
kept  fecret.  Gerard  Voilius,  his  ^ood  friend,  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  a  letter,  wherein  he  expreiTes  his  fears  for  Puteanus, 
fays,  "  Would  to  God  he  were  obliged  to  hear  only,  what 
Cfc  Phalaris  is  reported  to  have  faid  to  Sterichorus,  on  an  occa- 
inahtter,  ""  fion  pretty  much  like  this  :  Mind  only  the  mufesy  your  A/- 
dated July  "  lors  will  be  glorious  enough" 

The  commendations  beftowed  on  him  by  the  learned,  and 
the  honors  done  him  by  fome  Princes,  may  be  feen  in  Blount's 
Cenfura  Authorum  Celebriorum,  and  Bullart's  Academic  des 
Sciences :  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  read  the  following 

pafiap-e.      ct  It    was    the   prodigious  learning    of  Puteanus, 
Tom.  II.  °  t>  o 

p.  azo.  "  which,  having  won  the  heart  of  Urban  VIII.  determined 
<c  that  great  pope  to  fend  him  his  picture  in  a  golden  medal, 
cc  very  heavy,  with  fome  copies  of  his  works.  It  was  that 
"  fame  learning;,  which  engaged  cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo 

O  f  » — •      CJ 

"  to  receive  him  into  his  palace  when  he  returned  to  Milan. 
<c  —  It  was  alfo  his  learning,  which  made  him  tenderly  be- 
"  loved  by  the  count  de  Fuentes,  governor  of  Milan  ;  and  af- 
cc  wards  by  t  e  archduke  Albert,  who,  having  promoted  him 
cc  to  Juftus  Lipfius's  chair,  admitted  him  alfo  mo  ft  honora- 
46  bly  into  the  number  of  his  coimfellors.  Laftly,  it  was  his 
<c  learning,  which  made  him  fo  much  efteemed  in  the  chief 
*c  courts  of  Europe,  and  occafioned  almoft  all  the  princes, 
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"  the  learned  men,  the  ambafladors  of  kings,  and  the  gene- 
**  rals  of  armies,  to  give  him  proofs  of  their  regard  in  the 
"  letters  they  wrote  him;  of  which  above  fixteen  thoufand' 
4<  were  found  in  his  library,  all  placed  in  a  regular  order. 
"  He  had  the  glory  to  fave  the  king  of  Poland's  life,  by  ex- 
<c  plaining  an  enigmatical  writing  drawn  up  in  unknown 
"  chara6ters,  which  no  man  could  read  or  underftand, 
"  and  which  contained  the  fcheme  of  a  confpiracy  againft 
"  that  prince." 

His  works  are  divided  into  five  volumes  folio,  the  fecond 
of  which  contains  his  letters  :  befides  which  another  collec- 
tion of  letters  was  published  at  Louvain  in  1662,  by  the  care 
of  his  fon-in-law  Xiftus  Anthony  Milfer,  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Louvain.  Puteanus  was  charged  with  writing  a  fa- 
tyr  againft  our  king  James  I,  intitled,  If.  Cafauboni  Corona 
Regia,  &c.  but  falfely  :  it  is  now  thoroughly  believed,  that 
Scioppius  was  the  author  of  that  moft  bitter  and  outrageous 
piece. 

P  Y  R  R  H  O,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was 
born  at  Elis,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  about 
the  ucth  olympiad.  He  was  at  fir  ft  a  painter  ;  but  hap-  Dio^en. 
peningon  forne  writings  of  Democritus,  applied  himfelf  af-  Laer^,  d.e 
terwards  to  philofophy.  Anaxarchus,  the  Abderite,  was  his 
mafter;  whom  he  attended  fo  far  in  his  travels,  that  he  even 
converfed  with  the  Gymnofbphifts  in  India,  and  with  the 
Magi.  He  eftablifhed  a  feel:,  whofe  fundamental  principle 
was,  that  there  is  nothing  true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong,  ho- 
neft  or  difhoneft,  juft  or  unjuft  ;  that  there  is  no  (iandard  in 
any  thing,  but  that  all  things  depend  upon  law  and  cuftom, 
and  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  every  thin  or.  From 
this  continual  feeking  after  truth,  and  never  finding  it,  the  fe.it 
obtained  the  name  of  Sceptic  ;  as  it  was  fornecunes  called 
Pyrrhonian,  from  its  founder. 

The  manner  of  life,   which  the  philofopher  obferved,  was 
very  ridiculous,   as  the  ancients  have  defer ibed  it.    He  lhunr 
ned  nothing,   nor  took   any  care,  but  went  ftraight  forward 
upon  every  thing.     Chariots,   precipices,  dogs,  and  the  like,   Stanley's 
moved   not   him  to  turn  the  Icaft  out  of  the  way;   hut  he    L;v 
was  always  laved  bv  his  friends  that  followed  him.     He  ufed   Oh«s. 
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to  walk  out  alone,  and  feklom  fhewed  himfejf  to  thofe  of 
his  own  family.  He  affecited  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  indiffe- 
rence, infomuch  that  he  held  it  wrong  to  be  moved  with  any 
thing.  Anaxarchus  happening  to  fall  into  a  ditch,  Pyrrho 
went  on  without  offering  to  help  him,  or  {hewing  the  leaft 
emotion  :  which,  when  fome  blamed,  Anaxarchus  is  faid  to 
have  commended  as  worthy  of  a  philofopher.  Another  time, 
being  at  fea  in  a  ftorm,  and  all  around  him  being  dejected 
and  confounded,  he  very  quietly  and  compofedly  (hewed 
them  a  pig  feeding  in  the  (hip-,  and  faid,  that  "  a  wife  man 
"  ought  to  be  fettled  in  the  fame  indifturbance." 

This  fort  of  wifdom,  whatever  might  be  pronounced  up- 
on it  in  an  age  of  common  fenfe,  exalted  Pyrrho  to  fo  much 
honor  with  his   fellow-citizens,  that  they  made  him  chief 
prteft,  and  on  his  account   patted  a  decree   of  immunity  for 
all  philofophers.     He  died  at  ninety  years  of  age,  leaving  no- 
thing behind  him  in  writing  :    but  a  fummary  of  his  princi- 
ples is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Sextus  Empericus,  an  acute  and 
learned  author  of  his  feel:,  whofe  Pyrrhonese  hypothefes,   or 
ten  books  of  the  fccptic   philofophy,  are  tranflated  by   our 
learned  Stanley,  and  inferted  in  his  valuable  and  ufeful  work, 
"  Of  the  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  Philofophers."     Epicu- 
rus is  faid  to  have  admired  the  converfation  of  Pyrrho,  and 
to  have  been  continually  queftioning  him. 

PYTHAGORAS,   one  of  the  greateft.  men  of  an- 
tiquity,  came    into   the   world   towards  the  4yth  olympiad, 
four  defcents  from  Numa,  as  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnalTeus  has 
proved  ;  that  is,  about  590  years  before  Chrift.     His  father 
Mnemorchus   of  Samos,  who  was   a  graver  by  trade,   and 
dealt  in  rings  and  other  trinkets,  went  with  his  wife  to  Del- 
phos,  a  few  days    after    his   marriage,   there  to   fell    fome 
goods  during  the  feait ;   and,   while  he  ftayed  there,  received 
an  oraculous  anfwer  from  Apollo,   who  told  him,  that  if  he 
embarked   for  Syria,   the  voyage  would  be  very  fortunate  to 
him,  and  that  his  wife  would  there  bring  forth   a  fon,    who 
ftiould  be  renowned  for  beauty  and  wifdom,   and  whofe  life 
would  be   a  bleffing  to  pofterity.     Mnemarchus  obeyed  the 
God,  and  Pythagoras  was  born  at  Sidon  ;  and  being  brought 
to  Samoss  was  educated  there  anfwerably  to  the  great  hopes 
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that  were  conceived  of  him.  He  was  called  cc  the  youth 
"  with  the  fine  head  of  hair  ;"  and,  from  the  great  qualities, 
which  appeared  in  him  early,  foon  regarded  as  a  good  ge- 
nius fent  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Samos  in  the  mean  time  afforded  no  philofophers,  capa- 
ble of  fatisfying  his  ardent  thirft  after  knowledge ;  and 
therefore,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  refolved  to  travel,  in 
queft  of  them  elfewhere.  The  fame  of  Pherecydes  drew 
him  firft  to  the  ifland  of  Syros  ;  whence  he  went  to  Mile- 
tus, where  he  converfed  with  Thales.  Then  he  went  to 
Phoenicia,  and  flayed  fome  time  at  Sidon,  the  place  of  his 
birth :  and  from  Sidon  into  Egypt,  where  Thales  and  So- 
lon had  been  before  him.  Amafis,  king  of  Egypt,  received 
him  very  kindly  ;  and,  after  having  kept  him  fome  time  at 
his  court,  gave  him  letters  for  the  priefts  of  Heliopolis. 
The  Egyptians  were  very  jealous  of  their  fciences,  which 
they  very  rarely  imparted  to  ftrangers :  nor  even  to  their 
own  countrymen,  till  they  had  made  them  pafs  through  the 
fevereft  probations.  The  priefts  of  Heliopolis  fent  him  to 
thofe  of  Memphis  j  and  they  directed  him  to  the  ancients 
of  Diofpolis,  who  not  daring  to  difobey  the  king,  yet  un- 
willing to  break  in  upon  their  own  lav/s  and  cuftorns,  re- 
ceived Pythagoras  into  their  noviciate :  hoping,  he  would 
foon  be  deterred  from  farther  purfuits  by  the  rigorous  rules 
and  ceremonies,  which  were  a  neceflary  introduction  to  their 
myfteries.  But  they  were  deceived  :  Pythagoras  went  thro' 
all  with  wonderful  patience  j  fo  far  as  even  to  admit  the  cir- 
cumcifion,  if  fome  authors  are  to  be  credited. 

After  having  remained  twenty-five  years  in  Egypt,  he 
went  to  Babylon  ;  afterwards  to  Crete  :  and  thence  to  Spar- 
ta, to  inftru&  himfelf  in  the  laws  of  Minos  and  Lycurgus. 
Then  he  returned  to  Samos  ;  which,  finding  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Polycrates,  he  quitted  again  about  the  6ad  olym- 
piad, and  vifited  the  countries  of  Greece.  Going  through 
Peloponnefus,  he  flopped  at  Phlius,  where  Leo  then  reign- 
ed ;  and,  in  his  converfation  with  this  prince,  fpoke  with  fo 
much  eloquence  and  wifdom,  that  Leo  was  at  once  ravifhed 
and  furprifed.  He  afked  him  at  length,  "  wha:  profeilion 
4t  he  followed  :"  Pythagoras  anfwered,  "  None,  but,  that 
*•  he  was  a  philoibpher."  For,  difpleafcd  with  the  lofty  ti- 
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tie  of  fages  and  wife  men,  which  his  profeffion  had  hither^ 
to  affumed,  he  changed  it  into  one  more  modeft  and  hum- 
ble ;  calling  himfelf  a  philofopher,  that  is,  a  lover  of  wif- 
dom. Leo  afked  him,  "  what  it  was  to  be  a  philofopher, 
"  and  the  difference  there  was  between  a  phrlofopher  and 
"  other  men  ?"  Pythagoras  anfwered,  that  "  this  life  might 
*'  well  be  compared  to  the  Olympic  games  :  for,  as  in  that 
<6  vaft  affembly,  fome  come  in  fearch  of  glory,  others  in 
fearch  of  gain,  and  a  third  fort,  more  noble  than  the  two 
former,  neither  tor  fame  nor  profit,  but  only  to  enjoy  the 
46  wonderful  fpectacle,  and  to  fee  and  know  what  paffes  in 
"  it;  fo  we  in  like  manner  come  into  the  world,  as  into  a 
place  of  public  meeting,  where  fome  toil  after  glory,  others 
after  gain,  and  a  few,  contemning  riches  and  vanity,  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  the  lludy  of  nature.  Thefe  lair,  fays  he, 
"  are  they,  whom  I  call  philofophers :"  and  he  thought  them 
by  far  the  noblefr  of  the  human  kind,  and  the  only  part 
which  fpent  their  lives  fuitably  to  their  nature  ;  for  he  was 
wont  to  fay,  that  "  man  was  created  to  know  and  to  con- 
4t  template." 

From  Peloponnefus  he  puffed  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at 
Croton ;  where  the  inhabitants,  having  (uffercd  great  lofs  in 
a  battle  with  the  Locrians,  degenerated  from  induflry  and 
courage  into  foftnefs  and  effeminacy.  Pythagoras  thought  it 
a  tafk  worthy  of  himfelf,  to  reform  this  city,  and  accord- 
ingly began  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants  all  manner  of  vir- 
tues ;  and,  though  he  naturally  met  at  firft  with  great  op- 
r/ofition,  yet  at  length  he  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  his 
hearers,  that  the  mcigiftrates  themfelves,  aftonifhed  at  the 
iblidity  and  ftrenoth  of  reafon  with  which  he  fpake,  prayed 
him  to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  to 
^ive  fuch  advices,  as  he  ihould  judge  conducive  to  the  good 
of  the  ftate.  When  Pythagoras  had  thus  reformed  the  man- 
ners of  the  citizens  by  preaching,  and  eftablifhed  the  city  by 
vriie  and  prudent  counfds,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  laying 
fome  foundation  of  the  wifdom  he  proicffed,  and,  in  order 
to  eftablifh  his  feel,  opened  a  fchool.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a  croud  of  difciples  offered  themfelves  to  a  man, 
of  whole  wifdom  fuch  prodigious  effecls  had  been  now  feen 
and  heard.  They  came  to  him  from  Greece  and  from  Italy  ; 

but 
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but  for  fear  of  pouring  the  treafures  of  wifdom  into  unfound 
and  corrupt  vefTels,  he  received  not  indifferently  all  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves,  but  took  time  to  try  them  :  for  he  ufed  to 
fay,  "  every  fort  of  wood  is  not  fit  to  make  a  Mercury,"  ex 
quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius  j  that  is,  all  minds  are  not 
alike  capable  of  knowledge. 

He  gave  his  difciples  the  rules  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and 
made  them  pafs  through  the  aulterities,  which  he  himfelf  had 
endured.  He  at  firft  enjoined  them  a  five  years  filence,  du- 
ring which  they  were  only  to  hear  ;  after  which,  leave  was 
given  them  to  ftart  queftions,  and  to  propofe  doubts.  They 
were  not  however  to  prate  without  bounds  and  meafure  : 
for  he  often  faid  to  them,  "  either  hold  your  peace,  or  utter 
c'  things  more  worth  than  filence  ;  and  fay  not  a  little  in  ma- 
"  ny  words,  but  much  in  few."  Having  gone  through  the 
probation,  they  were  obliged,  before  they  were  admitted,  to 
bring  all  their  fortune  into  the  common  ftock,  which  was  ma- 
naged by  perfons  chofen  on  purpofe,  and  called  ceconomifts : 
and  if  any  retired  from  the  fociety,  he  often  carried  away  with 
him  more  than  hebroughtin.  He  was  however  immediately  re- 
garded by  the  reft  as  a  dead  perfon,  his  obfequies  made,  and 
a  tomb  raifed  for  him  :  which  fort  of  ceremony  was  inftituted, 
to  deter  others  from  leaving  the  fchool,  by  fhewing,  that  if 
a  man,  after  having  entered  into  the  ways  of  wifdom,  turns 
afide  and  forfakes  them,  'tis  in  vain  for  him  to  believe  him^ 
felf  living,  he  is  dead.  "  He  is  dead,  as  St.  Paul  fays,  tho'  j  Tim.  v, 
kc  he  feem  to  be  alive." 

The  Egyptians,  we  have  faid,  were  very  referved  in  dif- 
covering  the  fecrets  of  their  philofophy  and  theology  :  and  this 
refervednefs  they  believed  to  be  recommended  to  them  by  the 
example  of  their  gods,  who  would  never  befeenby  mortals,  but 
thro'  the  obfcurity  of  fhadows.  For  this  reafon  there  was  at 
Sais,  a  town  of  Egypt,  a  ftatue  of  Pallas,  who  was  the  fame 
as  Ifis,  with  this  infcription,  <c  I  am  whatever  is,  has  been, 
<c  or  fhall  be  ;  and  no  mortal  has  ever  yet  taken  off  the  veil 
"  that  covers  me."  The  necefiity  therefore  of  not  divul- 
ging their  myfteries,  put  them  upon  inventing  three  forts  of 
ftyles,  or  ways  of  expreifmg  their  thoughts  :  the  fimple,  the 
hieroglyphical,  and  the  fymbolical.  In  the  fimple,  they 
fpoke  plainly  and  intelligibly,  as  in  common  coriverfation  : 
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in  the  hieroglyphical,  they  concealed  their  thoughts  under  cer- 
tain images  and  characters  :  and  in  the  fymbolical,  they  ex- 
plained them  by  fhort  expreffions,  which,  under  a  fenfe  plain 
and  fimple,  included  another  wholly  figurative.  Pythagoras 
borrowed  thefe  three  different  ways  from  the  Egyptians,  in 
all  the  inftruclions  he  gave  ;  but  principally  imitated  the 
fymbolical  %le,  which,  having  neither  the  obfcurity  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  nor  the  clearnefs  of  ordinary  dtfcourfe,  he 
thought  very  proper  to  inculcate  the  greateft  and  moft  impor- 
tant truths  :  for  a  fymbol,  by  its  double  fenfe,  the  proper 
and  the  figurative,  teaches  two  things  at  once  ;  and  nothing 
pleafes  the  mind  more,  than  the  double  image  it  reprefents 
to  our  view. 

In  this  manner  Pythagoras  delivered  many  excellent 
things  concerning  God  and  the  human  foul,  and  a  v:ift  va- 
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riety  of  precepts,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life,  political 
as  well  as  civil ;  and  he  made  fome  considerable  difcoveries 
and  advances  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Thus  among  the 
works  that  are  cited  of  him,  there  are  not  only  books  of  phy- 
fic,  and  books  of  morality,  like  that  contained  in  what  are 
called  his  golden  verfes,  but  trcatifes  of  politics  and  theolo- 
Jogy.  All  thefe  works  are  loft  :  but  the  vaftnefs  of  his  mind, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  parts,  appears  from  the  wonderful 
things  he  did.  He  delivered,  as'antiquity  relates,  feveral  ci- 
ties of  Italy  and  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  flavery  ;  he  ap- 
peafed  feditions  in  others  ;  and  he  foftened  the  manners,  and 
brought  to  temper  the  moil  favage  and  unruly  humors  of  fe- 
veral people  and  feveral  tyrants.  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, is  laid  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who  could  withftand 
the  remonftrances  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  he,  it  feems,  was  fo 
enraged  at  his  lectures,  'that  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  though  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher  could 
make  no  impreffion  on  the  tyrant,  yet  they  were  iufficient  to 
re-animate  the  Cretans,  and  to  put  them  upon  a  bold  action. 
In  fhort,  Phalaris  was  killed  the  fame  day,  that  he  had  fixed 
for  the  death  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  veneration  for  marriage  ;  and  there- 
fore himielf  married  at  Croton  Theano,  daughter  of  Bronti- 
nus,  one  of  the  chief  of  that  city.  He  had  by  her  two  fons, 
Arimneflus  and  Telauges  :  which  lafl  fucceeded  his  father  in 
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his  fchool,  and  was  the  mafter  of  Empedocles.  He  had 
Jikewife  one  daughter,  whofe  name  was  Damo,  who  was 
diftinguimed  by  her  learning  as  well  as  her  virtues,  and 
wrote  an  excellent  commentary  upon  Homer.  It  is  related, 
that  Pythagoras  had  given  her  fome  of  his  writings,  with  ex- 
prefs  commands  not  to  impart  them  to  any,  but  thofe  of  his 
own  family  ;  to  which  Damo  was  fo  fcrupuloufly  obedient, 
that  even  when  (he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  flie  re- 
fufed  a  great  fum  of  money  for  them.  Some  have  indeed  af- 
ferted,  and  Plutarch  among  them,  that  Pythagoras  never 
wrote  any  thing  :  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  others, 
and  Plutarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  miftaken.  Whether  he  did  or 
no,  it  is  certain  that  whatever  was  written  by  his  firft  difci- 
ples,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  himfelf ;  for  they 
writ  only  his  opinions,  and  that  too  fo  religioufly,  that 
they  would  not  change  the  leaft  fy  11  able  :  refpecting  the 
words  of  their  mafter,  as  the  oracles  of  a  God,  and  alledg-* 
ing  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  only  this, 
"  He  faid  fo,"  His  authority  alone,  though  unfupported  by 
reafon,  patted  with  them  for  reafon  itfelf:  and  certainly  no- 
thing could  equal  the  refpect  they  had  for  him.  They  looked 
on  him,  as  the  moft  perfect  image  of  God  among  men  5  and 
he  preferved  in  the  minds  of  his  difciples  all  the  majefty  of 
that  divine  image.  His  houfe  was  called  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  and  his  court-yard  the  temple  of  the  Mufes ;  and 
when  he  went  into  towns,  it  was  faid  he  went  thither,  "  no! 
"  to  teach  men,  but  to  heal  them.'' 

Pythagoras  was  perfecuted  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  a  tragical  death.  There  was  at  Croton  a  young  man 
called  Cylon,  whom  a  noble  birth  and  opulence  had  fo  puf- 
fed up  with  pride,  that  he  thought  he  fhould  do  honour  to 
Pythagoras,  in  offering  to  be  his  difciple.  The  philofopher 
did  not  meaiure  the  merit  of  men  by  thefe  exterior  things  ; 
and  therefore,  finding  in  him  at  the  bottom  much  corruption 
and  wickednefs,  refufed  to  admit  him.  This  enraged  Cylon 
to  the  lad  degree,  who  (ought  nothing  but  revenge ;  and, 
having  rendered  as  many  perfons  diCafiFe&ed  to  him  as  he 
could,  came  one  day  accompanied  with  a  croud  of  profligate?, 
and  furrounding  the  houfe  where  he  was  teaching  fet  it  on, 
fice.  Pythagoras  had  the  luck  to  efcape,  and  flying  took  the 
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way  to  Locris  ;  but  the  Locrians,  fearing  the  enmity  of 
Cylon,  who  was  a  man  of  power,  deputed  their  chief  ma- 
giftrates  to  meet  him,  and  to  requeft  him  to  retire  elfewhere. 
He  went  to  Tarentum,  where  a  new  perfecution  foon  ob- 
liged him  to  retire  to  M eta pon turn.  But  the  fedition  of 
Croton  proved  as  it  were  the  fignal  of  a  general  infurreclion 
againft  the  Pythagoreans  ;  the  flame  had  gained  all  the  ci- 
ties of  greater  Greece ;  the  fchools  of  Pythagoras  were  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  he  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  or  ninety 
years,  was  killed  at  the  tumult  of  Metapontum,  or,  as  others 
fay,  was  ftarved  to  death  in  the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  whi- 
ther he  was  fled  for  refuge. 

The  dbclrine  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  within  the 
narrow  compafs  of  Graecia  major ;  it  fpread  itfelf  over  all 
Greece,  and  in  Afia.  The  Romans  opened  their  ears  to 
his  precepts  ;  and  their  admiration  of  him  was  fo  great,  that 
long  after  his  death,  having  received  an  cracle,  which  com- 
manded them  to  erecl  ftatv  es  in  honor  of  the  moft  wife  and 
of  the  moft  valiant  of  the  Greeks,  they  creeled  two  brazen 
ftatues,  one  to  Alcibiades  as  the  moft  valiant,  and  the  other 
to  Pythagoras  as  the  moft  wife.  It  was  vaftly  to  his  honor,  that 
the  two  moft  excellent  men,  Greece  ever  produced,  Socrates 
and  Plato,  followed  his  doclrine  and  his  method  of  explain- 
ing it ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  marching  in  his  footfteps, 
that  they  penetrated  fo  deeply  into  truth,  and  approached  fo 
nearly  to  wifdom.  To  conclude,  if  we  meafure  the  glory 
of  a  philofopher  by  the  duration  of  his  doclrine,  and  by  the 
extent  of  the  places  that  embraced  it,  nothing  can  equal  that 
of  Pythagoras,  fince  moft  of  his  opinions  are  at  this  day  li- 
terally followed  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  world. 

The  feel  of  Pythagoras  fubfifted  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  that  time  the  acade- 
my and  the  Lycaeum  complcated  to  cbfcure  and  fwallow  up 
the  italic  feel,  which  till  then  had  held  up  its  head  with  fo 
much  glory,  that  Ifoctates  writes,  "  We  more  admire  at 
"  this  day  a  Pythagorean  when  he  is  filent,  than  others, 
"  even  the  moft  eloquent,  when  they  fpeak."  However, 
in  after-ages,  there  were  here  and  there  fome  difciples  of 
Pythagoras,  but  they  were  only  particular  perfons,  who  ne- 
ver made  any  fociety,  nor  had  the  Pythagoreans  any  more  a 
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public  fchool.  We  find  ftill  extant  a  letter  of  Pythagoras  to 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe ;  but  this  letter  is  certainly  fuppo- 
fititious,  Pythagoras  having  been  dead  before  Hiero  was  born. 
What  are  called  "  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythagoras,*'  whofe 
author  is  unknown,  have  been  frequently  publifhed,  with 
Hierocles's  commentary,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes. 
Mr.  Dacier  tranflated  them  into  French  with  notes,  and  ad- 
ded the  lives  of  Pythagoras  and  Hierocles  ;  and  this  work 
was  publifhed  in  Englifh,  the  golden  verfes  being  tranflated 
from  the  Greek  by  N.  Rowe,  efq;  in  the  year  1707,  8vo. 
It  is  chiefly  from  Mr.  Dacier's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  that  the 
prefent  memoir  is  extracted. 


QUADRATUS,  a  difciple  of  the  apoftles,  accord- 
ing to  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerome,  and  bifhop  of  A- 
thens,  where  he.  was  born,  or  at  leaft  educated.  About  the  Cave's  Hlft. 
year  125,  when  the  emperor  Adrian  wintered  at  Athens ,  and  Llterar*v*J.- 
was  there  initiated  into  :he  Eleufmian  myfteries,  a  perfecu- 
tion  arofe  againft  the  chrifttans  ;  during  which,  their  bifhop 
Publius  fuffered  martyrdom.  Quadratus  fucceeded  him  :  and, 
in  order  to  flop  the  perfecution,  compofed  an  apology  for 
the  chriftian  faith,  and  prefented  it  to  the  emperor.  This 
apology,  which  had  the  defired  effect,  was  extant  in  Eufebi- 
us's  time,  who  tells  us,  that  it  fhewed  the  genius  of  the 
man,  and  the  true  doctrine  of  the  apoftles  :  but  we  have 
only  a  fmall  fragment  preferved  by  Eufebius  in  trie  4th  book 
of  his  hiftory,  wherein  the  author  declares,  that  t£  none  could 
6C  doubt  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe 
"  the  perfons,  healed  and  raifed  from  the  dead  by  him,  had 
<c  been  feen,  not  only  when  he  wrought  his  miracles,  or  while 
"  he  was  upon  earth,  but  even  a  very  great  while  after  his 
<c  death  ;  fo  that  there  are  many,  fays  he,  who  were  yet  li- 
"  ving  in  our  time."  Vaieflus,  and  fome  others  upon  his 
authority,  will  have  our  Quadratus,  who  compofed  the  apo- 
logy, to  be  a  different  perfon  from  Quadratus,  the  bifitop  of 
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Athens  :  but  his  arguments  do  not  feem  fufficiently  ground- 
ed, and  are  therefore  generally  rejected.  St.  Jerome  affirms 
them  to  be  the  fame.  Nothing  certain  can  be  collected  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Quadratus :  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he 
was  banifhed  from  Athens,  and  then  put  to  variety  of  tor- 
ments, under  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

There  was  alfo  a  very  eloquent  Athenian  philofopher, 
named  Ariftides,  who  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  at 
the  fame  time  with  Quadratus,  a  volume  in  the  form  of  an 
apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  ;  which,  fays  St.  Jerome, 
(hews  the  learned,  how  excellent  a  writer  this  author  was. 
The  fame  Jerome  obferves,  that  Ariftide,s  did  not  alter  his 
profefTion,  when  he  changed  his  religion  ;  that  his  apology 
was  full  of  philoiophical  notions  ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  Juftin  Martyr.  It  was  extant  in  Eufebius's  and 
Jerome's  time  ;  but  it  is  now  loft.  There  is  little  mention 
of  Ariftides  by  the  ancients,  fo  that  nothing  particular  is 
known  of  him. 

X 

QJJ  A  K  E  R  S,  a  feel:  of  chriftians,  who  appeared  firft 
in  England,  in  the  perfon  of  George  Fox,  about  the  year 

See  FOX.  1650.  We  need  not  be  particular  in  fetting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  people  fo  well  known,  and  living  among  ourfelves  ; 
but  as  there  is  a  ihort  account  of  them  in  the  firft  part  of 
Mr.  Collier's  dictionary,  which  is  there  faid  to  have  been 
fent  in  by  themfelves,  we  think  that  the  curious  reader  will 
be  pleafed  with  finding  it  tranfcribed  into  this  work  of  ours. 
"  Quakers,  a  religious  people  abufively  fo  called  from  the 
*'  word  £)uake.  The  curious  may  read  their  rife  in  George 
"  Fox's  yournal^  and  William  Penn's  Brief  Account  of  the 
"Rife  and  Progrefs  of  that  People*,  and  their  Apology  by 
ic  Robert  Barclay,  who  hath  comprifed  their  fentiments  in 
*<  fifteen  thefes.  Some  of  the  principal  doctrines  held  by 
<c  this  people  are,  That  God  hath  given  to  all  men,  without 
"  any  exception,  fupernatural  light ,  which  being  obeyed  can 
«  fave  them  ;  and  that  this  light  is  Chrift,  the  true  light 

T  h    '  <C  wh*ch  Ughteth  every  man,  that  cometh  into  the  world.     That 

"  the  life  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  this  light  ^  with- 
*'  out  which  no  man  or  woman  is  capable  of  understanding 
*c  the  holy/criptures,  which  they  believe  were  given  by  infpi- 

"  ration 
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*c  ration  of  God,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  writings  ex- 
"  taut  in  the  world,  and  do  own  them  to  be  a  fecondary  or 
"  fubordinate  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  but  the  light  or 
6  c  Spirit  of  God  they  believe  is  the  primary  rule,  becaufe  the 
"  holy  fcriptures  were  given  forth  by,  and  do  receive  all 
"  their  authority  from  the  holy  Spirit :  That  immediate  re- 
"  velation  is  not  ceafed,  but  a  meafure  or  manifeftation  of 
<c  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  one  to  profit  withal  :  That,  in 
"  worfhip,  men  and  women  ought  to  wait  in  the  filence 
"  of  all  flefh,  to  receive  immediately  from  the  Lord,  be- 
"  fore  they  open  their  mouths,  either  in  prayer  to  Al- 
"  mighty  God,  or  in  teftimony  to  the  people  :  That  all  fu- 
"  perftitions  and  ceremonies  of  mere  human  inftitution  in  re- 
"  ligion  ought  to  be  laid  afide  ;  alfo  in  civil  fociety,  as  the 
"  faluting  of  one  another,  by  putting  off  the  hat,  bowing, 
4(  curching,  and  faying  you  inftead  of  thou  to  a  fingle 
"  perfon,  &c.  That  men  and  women  ought  to  be  grave 
*c  and  plain  in  their  apparel,  fober  and  juft  in  their  whole 
ct  converfation,  and  at  a  word  in  all  their  dealings  ;  not  to 
"  fwear,  or  fight,  or  bear  any  carnal  weapons  for  that  end, 
*'  but  to  love  one  another,  and  to  do  good,  as  much  as  in 
"  them  lies,  unto  all  men," 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  Quakers  underwent  fome 
perfecution,  not  on  account  of  their  religious  principles, 
but  becaufe  they  refufed  to  pay  tythes  to  the  clergy,  and 
to  take  oaths  prefcribed  by  the  law.  This  occafioned  Ro- 
bert Barclay  to  write  An  Apology  for  his  brethren,  which  he 
publifhed,  and  dedicated  to  king  Charles,  in  the  year  1675. 
The  dedication  his  nothing  mean  or  flattering  in  it,  but  con- 
tains fome  very  plain  truths  and  excellent  counfels;  and  for 
the  Apology,  it  abounds  with  good  fenfe  and  good  learning, 
and  is  indeed  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  made  :  infomuch  that 
the  following  pafTage  of  Virgil  can  never  be  more  juftly  ap- 
plied, than  to  the  author  of  it : 

—  Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defendi  poflent,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuilTent. 

id.  lib,  II.  v.  291. 
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QJJ  A  R  L  E  S  (  FRANCIS  )  an  Englifli  poet,  Ton  of  James 
Quarles,  efq;  clerk  of  the  green-cioth,  and  purveyor  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Stewards,  in  the  parifli  of  Rumford  in 
Langbaine's   EfTex,  in  the  year   1592.     He  was  fent   to  Cambridge,   and 
dramatic**      contmued  for  fome  time  in  Chrift-college  ;  and  then  became 
poets.  a  member  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  London.     Afterwards   he    was 

preferred  to  the  place  of  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
king  James  1^.  electrefs  palatine  and  queen  of  Bohemia  :  but 
quitted  herfervice,  very  probably  upon  the  ruin  of  the  elector's 
affairs,  and  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  fecretary 
to  the  moft  learned  archbifhop  Uiher.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  in  1641,  he  fuffered 
greatly  in  his  fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fafety  to 
England  :  but  here  he  did  not  meet  with  the  quiet  he  ex- 
pected j  for  a  piece  of  his,  ftiled  the  Royal  Convert,  having 
given  offence  to  the  prevailing  powers,  they  took  occafion 
from  that,  and  from  his  repairing  to  king  Charles  I.  at  Ox- 
ford, to  hurt  him  as  much  as  poflible  in  his  eftates.  But  we 
are  told,  that  what  he  took  aioftto  heart,  was  being  plundered 
of  his  books  and  fome  manuicripts,  which  he  had  prepared  for 

the  prefs  :  the  lofs  of  thefe  is  fuppoied  to  have  haftened  his 
Winftan- 
ley's  lives  of  death,  which   happened    in  September  1044.       rie  wrote  a 

the  poets.  Comedy,  called,  "  The  Virgin  Widow,"  printed  in  1649, 
4to.  and  feveral  poems,  which  \vere  chiefly  of  the  religious 
"  kind.  Mr.  Langbaine  fays,  u  he  was  a  poet,  that  mixed 
<c  religion  and  fancy  together ;  and  was  very  careful  in  all 
"  his  writings,  no.  to  entrench  upon  good  manners  by  any 
"  fcurrility  in  his  works,  or  any  ways  ottending  againft  his 
46  duty  to  God,  his  neighbour  and  himfelf."  Thus  according 
to  Langbaine,  and  others  have  given  him  the  fame  teftimonial, 
he  was  a  very  good  man  ;  but,  in  the  judgement  of  feme,  he 
was  alfo  a  very  great  man,  and  a  moft  excellent  Poet.  <6  Had 

Worthies,  *«  he  been  contemporary,  fays  Fuller,  with  Plato,  that  great 
"  back -friend  to  poets,  he  would  not  only  have  allowed  him 
"  to  live,  but  advanced  him  to  an  office  in  his  common- 
"  wealth.  Some  poets,  if  debarred  profanenefs,  wantonnefs, 
"  and  (atyricalriefs,  that  they  may  neither  abufe  God,  them- 
"  felves,  nor  their  neighbours,  have  their  tongues  cut  out  in 
"  effeft.  Others  only  trade  in  wit  at  the  fecond  hand,  being 

"all 
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tc  all  for  translations,  nothing  for  invention.  Our  Quarles 
"  was  free  from  the  faults  of  the  firft,  as  if  he  had  drank  of 
''Jordan  iniuead  of  Helicon,  arid  ilept  on  mount  Olivet  for 
"  his  Parnafiiis  ;  and  was  happy  in  his  own  invention.  His 
"  vifibie  poetry,  I  mean,  his  Emblems,  is  excellent,  catching 
*c  therein  the  eye  and  fancy  at  one  draught,  fo  that  he  hath 
*'  out-alciated  therein,  in  foine  mens  judgment.  His  verfes 
"  on  Job  are  done  to  the  life,  fo  that  the  reader  may  fee  his 
*'  forces,  and  through  them  the  an2:uifh  of  his  foul.  Accord-' 

f  ^3  *^3 

"  ing  to  the  advice  of  St.  Hierome,  verba  vertebat  in  opera, 
<s  and  praffcfed  the  Job  he  had  defcribed." 

By  one  wife  our  author  had  eighteen  children,  whereof  one 
named  John,  a  poet  alfo,  was  born  in  E flex  in  1624  ;  admit- 
ted into  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1642  ;  bore  arms  for  king  Wood's 
Charles  I.  within  the  garrifon  at  Oxford  ;  and  was  afterwards  v~  ^ 
a  captain  in  one  of  the  ro>ral  ariiiies,  Upon  the  ruin  of  the 
king':  affairs,  he  retired  to  London  in  a  mean  condition, 
where  he  wrote  ieveral  things  purely  for  a  maintenance  ;  and 
afterwards  travelled  beyond  the  feas.  Hs  returned,  and  died 
of  the  plague  at  London  in  1605.  Seme  have  efteemed  him 
a  good  poet ;  and  perhaps  he  was  not  intirely  deftitute  of  ge- 
nius, which  would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage,  if  it  had 
been  duly  and  properly  cultivated  :  his  principal  merit,  how- 
ever, with  his  admirers,  was  certainly  his  being  a  very  great 
royalift. 

QJJ  ELLINUS  (  ERASMUS  )  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1607.  He  fludied  the 
Belles  Lettres  and  phiiofophy  for  fome  time  ;  but  his  tafte 
and  inclination  for  painting  forced  him  at  length  to  change  his 
purfuits.  He  learned  his  art  of  the  famous  Rubens,  and  be- 
came a  very  good  painter.  Hiflory,  'andfcape,  and  fome  ar- 
chitecture were  what  he  principally  applied  himfelf  to  :  his 
learning  frequently  appeared  in  his  productions.  He  did  fe- 
veral  grand  performances  in  Antwerp,  and  the  places  there- 
abouts, for  churches  and  pakces  :  and  though  he  aimed  at 
nothing  more,  than  the  pleafure  he  took  in  the  exercife  of 
painting,  yet  when  he  died  he  left  behind  him  a  very  great 
character  for  (kill  and  merit  in  his  ait.  He  lived  to  be  very 
old,  which  is  not  common  to  painters ;  then-  profeflion  not 

being 
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being  at  all  favorable  to  length  of  days.  He  left  a  fon  of  his 
own  name,  a  painter,  whofe  works  were  efieemed,  and  may 
be  feen  in  different  parts  of  Italy  :  and  a  nephew  Artus  Quel- 
linus, who  was  an  excellent  artift  in  fculpture,  and  who  ex- 
ecuted the  fine  pieces  of  carved  work  in  the  town-hall  at  Am- 
fterdam,  engraved  firft  by  Hubert  Quellinus. 

QJJ  E  R  N  O  (  CAMILLUS  )  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Monopolis  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  acquired  in  his 
early  years  a  great  facility  of  making  verfes.  He  came  to 
Rome  about  1514,  with  a  poem  of  twenty  thoufand  lines, 
called  Alexiada.  Some  young  gentlemen  of  that  city  profef- 
fed  great  friendfhip  to  him :  they  treated  him  in  the  country, 
and  at  a  feaft  crowned  him  arch-poet ;  fo  that  he  was  not 
known  afterwards  by  any  other  name.  Pope  Leo  X.  who 
upon  certain  occafions  was  no  finall  buffoon,  delighted  in  his 
company,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  meat  from  his 
own  table;  andQuerno,  being  an  excellent  parafite,  humoured 
him  very  exactly.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  diftich  extem- 
pore, upon  whatever  fubjecl:  was  given  him  ;  even  though  he 
was  at  the  time  ill  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  was  extremely 
troubled.  Once,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  he  made  this 

verfe,  —  Archipoeta  facit  verfus  pro  mille  poetis And,  as 

he  hefitated   in  compofing  the  fecond,  the  pope  readily  and 

wittily  added, Et  pro  mille  alits  Archipoeta  bibit.  Qiier- 

no  battening  to  repair  his  fault,  cried,  ---  Porrige,  quod  faciat 

mihi  carmina  docla,  Falernum  To  which  the  pope  in- 

ftantly     replied,  •  Hoc     vinum    enervat,     debilitatque 

pedes. 

Thefe  were  fine  days  for  Querno  :  but  after  the  taking  of 
Rome,  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  fuffered  much  during 
the  wars  in  1528,  and  died  there  in  the  hofpital.     He  ufed  to 
Paulus Jo-     fay,    "  He  had  found  a  thoufand  wolves,  after  he  had  loft  one 
"  lion." 


QJJESNEL  (PASQUIER)  a  celebrated  priefl  of  the  ora- 
tory in  France,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1634,  and  was  unfortu- 
nate in  being  the  fubjecl:  of  a  great  divifion  between  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  caufes  of  many  quarrels  among  them  ;  which, 
fays  Voltaire,  thirty  pages  of  his  book,  intitled,  "  Moral 

"Re- 


Siecle   de 
Louis  XIV. 
torn.  u. 
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"  Reflexions  upon  the  New  Teftament,"  properly  qualified 
and  foftened,  would  have  prevented.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
uncommon  parts  and  learning.  In  1675,  he  publiihed  the 
works  of  St.  Leo,  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  4to.  with  notes  a::d 
difTertations  ;  which,  containing  fome  things  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  opinions  of  the  Gallican  church  againft  the  novelties 
of  the  Roman,  gave  fuch  offence  at  Rome,  that  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  work  was  condemned  there  by  a  decree  of  the  in- 
tjuilli'.on.  Meeting  with  fome  troubles  alfo  in  his  own  coun- 
try, ne  retired  in  1685  to  BruiTels,  and  joined  the  celebrated 
Anthony  Arnauld,  who  lived  in  a  k'uid  of  exile  there,  and 
whom  Quefnel  accompanied  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1694.  He  had  published  in  1671,  u  Moral  Re- 
"  fle&ions  upon  the  New  Teftament/'  but  thefe  w  TC  only 
upon  part  of  the  New  Teftament  :  now  he  finiihed  the  whole, 
and  publiihed  it  in  1687.  This  book  contained  fome  maxims, 
which  appeared  favorable  to  Janfenifm  ;  but  thefe  were  joined 
with  fuch  a  multitude  of  pious  fentiments,  and  fo  abounded  in 
that  foft  perfuafion  which  wins  the  heart,  that  the  work  was 
received  with  univerfal  approbation.  The  beauties  of  it  ap- 
peared every  where  evident,  and  the  exceptionable  paiTages 
were  difficult  to  be  found.  Several  bifhops  beftowed  high  en- 
comiums on  it,  when  imperfect  ;  which  they  repeated  and 
confirmed  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  when  the  author  had  fi- 
nimed  it.  Voltaire  knew  for  certain,  as  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Abbe  Renaudot,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  France,  be- 
ing at  Rome  the  firft  year  of  Clement  XI's  pontificate,  went 
one  day  to  wait  upon  tlv.s  pope  who  loved  men  of  letters,  and 
was  himfelf  a  man  of  learning; ;  and  found  him  rending;  Quef- 

o   *  ^2      ^^ 

nei's  book  :  "  this,  faid  his  holinsfs,  is  an  excellent  perfor- 
"  mrir.ce  :  we  have  no  one  at  Rome  capab;^  of  writ'mo:  in 

*  O 

44  this  manner ;  I  wifh  I  could  have  the  author  near  me  :" 
yet  this  very  pope  in  1708,  publifhed  a  decree  againft  it,  and 
afterwards  in  1713  iffued  the  famous  bull  unigenitus,  in  which 
were  condemned  a  hundred  and  one  propoiitions  extracted 
from  it.  We  muft  not,  however,  look  upon  this  condemna- 
tion of  Clement  XL  as  a  contradiction  to  the  encomium  he 
had  before  given  :  it  proceeded  inti'-ely  from  reafons  of  ftate. 
The  prelate  in  France,  who  {hewed  the  ftron^eft  arid  mod 
fmcere  approbation  of  this  book,  was  cardinal  de  Noailles, 

arch- 
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archbimop  of  Paris.  He  declared  himfdf  the  patron  of  it, 
when  bifhop  of  Chalons  ;  and  it  was  dedicated  to  him.  Now 
the  cardinal  protected  feveral  of  the  janfcnifts,  though  not  of 
their  perfuafion ;  and  was  not  at  all  affected  towards  the  je- 
fuits.  Tnis,  and  the  book's  favoring  fomewhat  of  janfenifm, 
made  it  very  obnoxious  to  the  jefuits ;  whofe  mighty  power 
being  dreaded  by  Quefnel,  occafioned  him  to  go  to  Bruflels. 
There  he  joined  Arnauld,  and  after  his  death  became  the 
head  of  the  janfenifts  :  but  the  jefuits,  being  very  powerful  and 
prevalent,  foon  disturbed  him  in  his  folitude.  They  repre- 
fented  him  as  a  feditious  perfon  :  and  they  prevailed  with  the 
king  himfelf  to  petition  for  the  condemnation  of  his  book  at 
Rome  ;  which  was  in  fact  procuring  the  condemnation  of 
cardinal  Noailles  who  had  been  the  molt  zealous  defender  of 
the  work.  They  perfecuted  him  alfo  with  Philip  V.  who 
was  ibvereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  had  before  done 
Arnauld  his  mafter  with  Lewis  XIV.  They  obtained  an  or- 
der from  the  king  of  Spain  to  feize  thefe  religious  exiles  ;  and 
accordingly  Quefnel  was  imprifoned  in  the  archbiihopric  of 
Mechlin.  But  a  gentleman,  who  believed  he  fliould  greatly 
raife  himfelf  by  means  of  the  janfenifts,  if  he  could  deliver 
their  chief,  broke  through  their  walls  ;  by  which  means 
Quefnel,  having  made  his  efcape,  fled  to  Amfterdam,  where  he 
died  in  1/19,  after  having  fettled  fomc  janfenift  churches  in 
Holland  :  however  the  feet  was  weak,  and  dwindled  daily. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  books ;  but  they  are  chiefly  of  the  po- 
lemic kind,  as  it  is  eafy  to  conceive. 

QJJEVEDO  (FRANCISCO  DE  )  an  eminent  Spanifh 
author,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1570  ;  and  was  a  man 
of  quality,  as  appears  from  his  being  ftiled  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  James,  which  is  the  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  golden 
fleece.  He  was  one  of  the  beft  writers  of  his  age,  and  excel- 
led equally  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  excelled  too  in  all  the 
Script.  Hlf-  different  kinds  of  poetry  :  his  heroic  pieces,  (ays  Nicolas  An- 
tonio, have  great  force  and  fublimity  ;  his  lyrics  great  beauty 
and  fweetnefs ;  and  his  humorous  pieces  a  certain  eafy  air, 
pleafantry,  and  ingenuity  of  turn,  which  is  exceedingly  taking 
to  a  reader.  His  profe  works  are  of  two  forts,  ferious  and 
comical :  the  former  confift  of  pieces,  written  upon  moral  and 

reli- 
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religious  fubjecls  ;  the  latter  are  fatyrical,  full  of  wit,  vivacity, 
and  humour.  He  had  a  fingular  force  and  fruitful nefs  of  ima- 
gination, which  enabled  him  to  render  the  moft  dry  and  bar- 
ren fubjecls  diverting,  by  embellifhing  them  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  fiction.  All  his  printed  works,  for  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  which  was  never  printed,  are  comprifed  in  three  volumes 
4to.  two  of  which  confift  of  poetry,  a  third  of  pieces  in  profe. 
The  Parnaflb  Efpagnol,  or  Spanifh  Parnaflus,  under  which 
general  title  all  his  poetry  is  included,  was  collected  by  the 
care  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Jofeph  Gonzales  de  Salas, 
who,  befides  fhort  notes  interfperfed  throughout,  prefixed  dif- 
fertations  to  each  diftincl  fpecies.  It  was  firft  publifhed  at 
Madrid,  in  1650,  4to.  and  has  fince  frequently  been  printed  in 
Spain  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  comical  humorous  part  Baillet 
of  his  profe-works  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh.  "  The 
ct  Vifions"  are  a  fatyr  upon  corruption  of  manners  in  all  forts 
and  degrees  of  people  ;  are  full  of  wit  and  morality  ;  and  have 
found  fuch  a  reception,  as  to  go  through  feveral  editions. 
The  remainder  of  his  comical  works,  containing,  "  The 
Night- Adventurer,  or  the  Day-Hater,  The  Life  of  Paul  the 
Spanifh  Sharper,  The  Retentive  Knight  and  his  Epiftles, 
<c  Tne  Dog  and  Fever,  A  proclamation  by  old  Father  Time, 
"  A  Trcatife  of  all  Things  whatibever,  Fortune  in  her  Wits, 
4t  or  the  Hour  of  all  Men,"  were  tranflated  from  the  Spanifh, 
and  publifhed  in  an  Englifh  drefs  at  London,  in  1707,  8vo. 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  tranflator,  feems  to  have  thought,  that  he 
could  not  fpeak  too  highly  of  his  Author  j  he  calls  him  "  the 
"  great  Quevedo,  his  works  a  real  treafure;  the  Spanifh  Ovid, 
*'  from  whom  wit  naturally  flowed  without  ftudy,  and  to 
4<  whom  it  was  as  eafy  to  write  in  verfe  as  in  profe."  The 
feverity  of  nis  fatyrs  procured  him  many  enemies,  and 
brought  him  into  great  troubles.  The  count  d'Olivares,  fa- 
vorite and  prime  minifter  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  imprifoncd 
him  for  being  too  free  with  his  administration  and  govern- 
ment ;  nor  did  he  obtain  his  liberty,  till  that  minifter  was  dif- 
graced.  He  died  in  the  year  1645,  according  to  feme  ;  but, 
as  others  fay,  in  1647.  Although  he  was  fo  confummate  a 
wit  and  poet,  yet  he  is  faid  to  have  been  extremely  learned  ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  his  intimate  friend,  who  writ  the  preface 

to 
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to  his  volume  of  poems,  that  he  underftood  the    Hebrew, 
.  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  tongues. 

QU  I  E  N    (  MICHAEL  LE  )    a  French  dominican,  and  a 
very  learned  man,  was  born  at  Bologne  in  the  year  1661.   He 
was  deeply  (killed  in  the  Greek,   Arabic,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages ;  and  in  that  fort  of  criticifrn  and  learning,  which  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  render  a  man  an  able  expounder  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures.     Father  Pezron   having  attempted  to  re-eftablifh   the 
chronology  of  the  feptuagint  againft  that  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
found  a  powerful  adverfary  in  Quien,  who   publimed   a  book 
in  1690,   and  afterwards  another,  againft  his  Antiquite  des 
Terns  Retablie,  a  very  fine   and  well-written  work.     Quien 
called  his  book  Antiquite  des  Terns  Detruite.     He   applied 
himfeif  greatly  to  the  Ihidy  of  the  eaftern  churches,  and  that 
of  England;   and  in  particular  wrote   againft  Courayer  upon 
the  validity   of  the  ordinations  of  the  Englifh  bifhops  :  who, 
Siecle  de      ^Ys  Voltaire,   "  Pa>'  no  *nore  regard  to  thefe  difputes,   than 
Louis  XIV.  <«•  the  Turks  do  to  diilertations  upon  the  Greek  church."    All 
this  Quien  did  out  of  his  great  zeal  to  popery,  and  to  promote 
the  glory  of  his  church  :  but  he  did   a  thing,  for  which   pro- 
teftantifm  and    learning  were  alfo  obliged  to    him,     and   on 
which  account  chiefly  he  is  inferted  here,   when  he  publiflied 
in  1712  an  edition -in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  works  of  Jo- 
annes Damafcenus,    in   two  volumes  folio.     This  did  him 
great  honor  :   for  the  notes  and  diiTertations,    which  accom- 
pany his  edition,   fnew  him   to   have   been  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  his  age.     His  exceffive  zeal  for  the  credit  of 

o 

the  Roman  church  made  him  publifh  another  work  in  4to. 
called,  Panoplia  contra  fchifma  Graecorum  ;  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  refute  all  thofe  imputations  of  pride,  ambition,  a- 
varice,  and  uuirpation,  that  have  fo  juftly  been  brought  again  (I 
it.  He  projected,  and  had  very  far  advanced  a  very  large 
work,  which  was  to  have  exhibited  an  hiftorical  account  of 
all  the  patriarchs  and  inferior  prelates,  that  have  filled  the 
fees  in  Africa  and  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  firft  volume  was  printing 
at  the  Louvre,  with  this  title,  Oriens  Chri(lianus^&  Africa, 
when  the  author  died  at  Paris  in  1733. 

/ 
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Q_U  I  E  T  I  S  T  S,  a  fed  of  religionifts,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  they  made  the  fovereign  perfe&ion  to  confift  in  annihi- 
lating; themfelves  fo  far  as  to  be  perfectly  united  with  God, 
and  to  remain  ever  after  in  fuch  a  calmnefs  and  quietnefs  of 
mind,  as  to  be  utterly  regardlefs  of  what  happens  to  the  bo- 
dy :  from  which  principle  they  pretended,  or  at  leaft  their, 
enemies  pretended  for  the.  4,  that  no  real  act  was  either  me- 
ritorious or  criminal,  becaufe  the  foul  and  her  faculties  being 
annihilated  had  no  part  in  it. 

This  fublime  and  myfterious  devotion  was  begun  by  Mi- 
chael de  Molinos,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  born  in  the  diocefe 
of  SarragofTa  in  1627.  He  entered  into  priefts  orders,  but 
never  had  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice  :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  without  defign- 
ing  any  private  advantage  by  it.  He  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
and  learning  ;  his  life  very  exacl:  and  exemplary,  although  he 
never  pracHfed  thofe  aufterities  fo  much  magnified  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  gave  himfelf  up  to  contemplation  and 
the  myftical  devotion.  He  was  pofiefled  with  a  great  zeal 
for  propagating  it,  and  with  that  view  went  and  fettled  at 
Rome  y  where  he  wrote  a  book  called  II  Guida  Spirituale,  or 
The  Spiritual  Guide,  which  was  publifhed  in  1675.  It  no 
fooner  came  out,  than  it  was  greedily  read  both  in  Italy  and 
Spain  :  it  was  highly  ^fteemed,  and  raifed  the  reputation  of 
the  author  fo  much,  that  his  acquaintance  came  to  be  gene- 
rally coveted.  The  firft  perfons  in  Rome  feemed  to  value 
themfelves  upon  his  friendship  :  letters  were  writ  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  :  fome  fecular  priefts  both  at  Rome  and 
Naples  declared  in  his  favor,  and  confulted  him  as  an  oracle. 
Some  fathers  of  the  oratory,  particularly  Coioredi,  Ciceri, 
and  Petrucci,  who  were  afterwards  all  advanced  to  the  pur- 
ple, joined  him  heartily  :  and  many  of  the  cardinals  were  ob- 
ferved  to  court  his  acquaintance,  as  if  they  efleemed  it  no 
fmall  honor  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  Molinos's  friends. 
Even  the  pope  himfelf  took  very  particular  notice  of  him,  or- 
dered him  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  and  gave  him  many 
fingular  marks  of  his  efteem. 

Thejefuits,  obfervin^  the  prodigious  credit  that  Molinos 
was  in,  and  the  reception  he  every  where  met  with,  began 

to 
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to  be  exceedingly  troubled.  They  faw  plainly  enough,  that 
if  things  went  on  in  the  courfe  they  were  in,  the  trade  of  re- 
ligion muft  inevitably  and  fpeedily  be  ruined  :  and  they  al- 
ready felt  the  ill  effects  of  the  new  method,  which  was  be- 
come fo  much  in  vogue  at  Rome,  that  all  the  nuns,  except 
thofe  who  had  jefuits  to  their  confeffors,  began  to  lay  afide 
their  rofaries  and  other  devotions,  and  to  give  themfelves  up 
to  the  practice  of  mental  prayer.  In  order  therefore  to  put  a 
flop  to  it,  they  fet  all  their  engines  to  work  :  they  branded 
Molinos  and  his  followers  with  the  name  of  heretics  ;  and 
his  new  herefy  they  called  Quietifm.  They  writ  books 
againft  him  and  his  followers  with  fmgular  afperity  :  they  in- 
iinuated,  that  they  had  profound  fecrets  and  ill  defigns  ;  that 
they  were  in  their  hearts  enemies  to  the  chrittian  religion ; 
that  under  pretence  of  exalting  men  to  a  fublime  devotion, 
they  meant  to  wear  out  of  their  minds  the  fenfe  of  the  death 
and  facrifke  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  other  myfteries  of  chriftia- 
nity :  and,  becaufe  Molinos  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  they 
gave  out  that  he  was  defcended  probably  from  a  jewifh  or  ma- 
hometan  race,  and  might  carry  fome  feeds  in  his  blood,  which 
inclined  him  to  favor  thofe  religions. 

O 

Thus  Molinos  faw  hirnfelf  openly  attacked  with  great  vi- 
gor and  malice  :  and  he  was  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  attacked  with 
no  lefs  vigor  in  a  more  private  way.  The  power  of  the  je- 
fuits was  then  formidable  in  France,  when  father  de  la  Chaife, 
having  the  confcience  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  his  difpofal,  was  in 
effect  the  head  of  the  Gallican  church.  Lewis  had  juft  re- 
voked the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  left  the  Hugonots  to  fupport 
themfelves  as  well  as  they  could  againft  the  perfecuting  fury 
of  their  catholic  countrymen.  Now  it  was  believed,  that  the 
jefuits  at  Rome  propofed  the  matter  of  Molinos  to  father  de 
Ja  Chaife,  as  a  fit  reproach  to  be  made  to  the  pope  in  that 
king's  name  :  namely,  that  while  he  himfelf  was  employing 
all  poflible  means  to  extirpate  herefy  out  of  his  dominions, 
the  pope  was  cheriming  it  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  while  the 
pope  contended  with  fuch  an  unyielding  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
the  church,  he  was  entertaining  a  perfon,  who  corrupted  the 
doctrine,  or  at  lead  the  devotion,  of  that  body,  of  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  the  head.  Upon  the  whole,  the  jefuits 
at  length  prevailed  ;  and  Molinos,  after  a  fevere  examination 

of 
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of  his  book,  was  clapt  up  by  the  inqulfition  in  May  1685. 
It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how  iniiantly  all  difcourfes  about 
him  ceafed  ;  and  in  this  profound  iilence  the  bufmefs  of  the 
Quietifts  lay,  till  February  1687.  Then,  upon  the  impri- 
fonmcnt  of  more  than  two  hun.'r  J  perfons,  maiiy  among 
whom  were  of  high  quality,  a  Hidden  tumult  arofe  ;  upon 
which  the  inquifition  proceeded  to  try  Molinos  in  form,  and, 
after  extracting  certain  heretical  proportions  from  II  Guida 
Spirituale,  decreed,  that  his  doctrine  was  falfe  and  perni- 
cious, and  that  his  book  fhould  ^e  burned.  He  was  forced 
to  recant  his  errors  publckly  on  a  fcaffold.  erected  in  the  do- 
minican's  church,  before  the  college  of  cardinals  ;  and  was 
condemned  for  life  to  a  prlfon,  whither  he  was  conducted  in 
a  penitential  habit-  Four  'houfand  piftoles  and  above  twenty 
thoufand  letters  were  found  on  him,  by  which  the  number 
and  quality  of  his  followers  were  known. 

Thus  a  party  of  the  religious,  that  was  believed  to  be  a 
million  ftrong,  was  at  once  e-  tinguifhed,  or  at  lead  fupprefTed 
fo  far,  as  never  to  be  able  to  form  a  body  afterwards  j  and 
Molinos,  who  lived  above  twenty  years  at  Rome  in  the 
higherr.  reputation  poffible,  became  foon  as  much  hated  as 
ever  he  was  admired.  He  was  not  only  confidered  as  a  con- 
demned and  abjured  heretic,  but  &as  faid  to  have  been  con- 
victed of  much  hypocriiy,  and  of  a  very  lewd  courfe  of  life  : 
which  was  fo  firmly  believed  by  the  Romans,  that  he  was 
treated  by  them,  on  the  day  of  his  abjuration,  with  all  pof- 
fible  indignities  ;  the  people  crying  out  Jire9  fire^  and  the 
guards  with  difficulty  preferving  him  from  their  rage.  He 
died  in  1690,  after  having  lain  upwards  of  twelve  years  ia 
prifon. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Qui- 
etifts, fee  a  letter  of  Dr.  Barnct,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Trafls,  printed  in  1689,  I2mo. 

i 

QJJ  I  L  L  E  T    (CLAUDIUS)   an  ingenious  French  wri- 
ter,  whofe  talent  was   Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Chinon  in 
Touraine,   about  the  year    1602.     He   itudied  phyfic,   ar.d    B^yle  D:<a. 
practifed  it  for  fome  years  in  the  beginning  of  his  life.   When   --~I'ail]et 

'  Jugemens, 

Mr.  de  Laubardemont,  counfellor  of  ftate,   a       a  creature   &c.  to;n.  v. 
of  cardinal  Richelieu,  was  fent  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fa- 
Vo  L.  X.  F  mous 
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Art  mous  pretended  poffeflion  of  the  nuns  of  Loudun,  with  fe- 

GRAN-  cret  inftructions  doubtlefs  to  find  it  real,  Quillet  was  in  that 
town  -,  and  believing  it  to  be  all  a  farce,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
pofmg  it,  challenged  the  devil  of  thofe  nuns,  and  utterly 
nonpluiled  and  confounded  him.  Laubardemont  was  offend- 
ed at  it,  and  iffued  out  a  warrant  againft  Quillet ;  who,  per- 
ceiving the  mummery  to  be  carried  on  by  cardinal  Richelieu, 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  unhappy  Grandier,  and  withal,  as 
Sorbenana.  fome  fuppofe,  to  frighten  Lewis  XIII.  thought  it  not  fafe  to 
voceQuillet.  contjnue  at  Loudun,  or  even  in  France,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately retired  into  Italy.  This  muft  have  happened  about 
the  year  1634,  when  Grandier  was  executed. 

Arriving  at  Rome,  he  paid  his  refpecls  frequently  to  the 
marfhal  d'Etrees,  the  French  embailador ;  and  was  foon  af- 
ter received  into  his  fervice,  as  fecretary  of  the  embafiy.  He 
Teems  to  have  returned  with  the  marfhal  to  France,  after  the 
death  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  White  he  was  at  Rome,  he 
began  his  Poem  called  Callipredia  ;  the  firft  edition  of  which 
was  printed  at  Leyden  16^5,  in  4-to.  with  this  title,  Calvi- 
dii  Leti  Callipazdia,  feu  de  pulchne  prolis  habendse  ratione. 
Calvidius  Letus  is  almolt  an  anagram  of  his  name.  It  is 
not  known,  what  made  him  angry  with  cardinal  Mazarine  j 
but  it  is  certain,  that  he  reflected  very  fatirically  upon  his 
eminence  in  this  famous  poem.  The  cardinal  fent  for  him 
upon  it ;  and  after  fome  kind  expoftulations  upon  what  he 
had  written,  allured  him  of  his  efteem,  and  difmi/Ted  him 
with  a  promife  of  the  next  good  abbey  that  fhould  fall,  which 
he  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  a  few  months  after  :  and 

s-1    J  f 

this  had  fo  good  an  efredt  upon  Quillet,  that  he  dedicated 
the  fecond  edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardinal,  after  having 
expunged  the  paflages  which  had  given  him  offence.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Julius  Crefar  behaved  in  the  fame  manner, 
when  he  was  lampooned  by  Catullus  :  he  invited  the  poet  to 
fupper,  and  treated  him  with  fuch  a  generous  civility,  that 
he  made  him  his  friend  ever  after.  The  fecond  edition  of 
Callipnsdia  was  printed  at  Paris  1656,  in  8vo.  with  many  ad- 
ditions, and  Quillet's  own  name  to  it :  and  the  author  fub- 
joined  two  other  pieces  of  Latin  poetry,  one  Ad  Eudoxum, 
which  is  a  fictitious  name  for  fome  courtier ;  another,  In 
obitu  Petri  Gaffendi,  iniignin  Philofophi  &*  Aftronomi.  Thefe 

are 
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are  all  the  productions  of  Quillet,  which  ever  pafled  the 
prefs  ;  although  he  wrote  a  long  Latin  poem  in  twelve  books, 
entitled  Henriciados,  in  honor  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
tranflated  all  the  fatyrs  of  Juvenal  into  French. 

As  to  the  Callipcedia,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  it  was 
very  greedily  read;  and  though  the  fubje£t  is  not  always 
treated  with  the  greateft  folidity,  yet  the  verification  is  allow- 
ed to  be  every  where  beautiful.  Some  writers,  however, 
have  loudly  objected  to  certain  particularities  in  this  poem, 
and  cenfured  the  author  very  feverely  for  them.  "  This  ab- 
"  bot,  fays  Mr.  Baiilet,  intending  to  teach  men  how  to  get  Tom.  v.  as 
"  pretty  children,  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  precepts  above< 
"  of  that  new  art  into  four  books,  in  Latin  verfe,  intitleci 
"  Callipaedia.  Though  he  does  not  inform  the  public,  How 
<s  he  gained  his  knowledge  cf  fo  many  rare  particulars,  it  was 
c{  neverthelefs  obferved,  that,  for  an  Abbot,  he  knew  more 
"  on  this  article,  than  the  moft  experienced  among  the  la- 
"  ity  ;  and,  that  he  was  capable  of  teaching  even  nature  her- 
<e  felf. — It  is  faid,  thatfome  paffages  in  it  are  finely  touched ; 
"  but  that  it  alfo  contains  fome  defcriptions  concerning  pro- 
"  creation,  which  are  abominable,  and  unworthy  of  a  man, 
*£  who  has  any  fenfe  of  mode-fly  ;  and  that  he  feems  every 
<;  where  to  glory  in  having  read  Petronius."  In  anfwer  to 
this,  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  has  obferved,  in  a  note  upon  Bail- 
let,  that  Quillet  was  no  beneficed  man,  nor  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  facred  order,  when  he  wrote  the  Callipasdiar 
Mr.  Bayle  alfo  has  apologized  for  Quillet  '•>  "  whofe  verfifi- 
"  cation,  he  fays,  is  very  fine,  and  the  poet  appears  therein 
"  to  have  ftudied  Lucretius  much  more  than  Petronius. 
'*  Thofe  were  not  miftaken,  who  told  Baiilet,  that  the  au- 
"  thor  Ibeaks  plainly  concerning  procreation  ;  but  it  is  fa  lie 
c<  to  afTert,  that  this  is  unworthy  a  man,  who  has  any  fenfe  of 
"  modefty  ;  Abbot  Quillet  faying  nothing,  but  what  is  found 
"  in  grave  writers  on  phyfic."  As  to  the  merit  of  the  poem, 
though  it  has  ufually  been  much  admired,  and  on  many  ac- 
counts certainly  with  good  reafon,  yet  the  above  Mr.  de  la 
Monnoye,  a  moft  competent  and  able  judge,  has  fpoken  of 
it  in  terms  not  at  all  favorable.  He  thinks  the  great  recep- 
tion it  has  met  with,  owing  principally  to  the  fubjt?£t ;  which 
he  fays  is  often  treated  in  a  very  frivolous  trifling  way,  efpe- 
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cially  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  are  many  lines  con- 
cerning the  different  influences  of  the  conftellations  upon 
conception.  He  will  not  allow  the  verification  to  refemble 
either  that  of  Lucretius  or  Virgil,  blames  the  diction  as  in- 
correcl,  and  difcovers  alfo  errors  in  quantity.  This  is  the 
judgment,  which  this  critic  and  poet  has  paiTed  upon  Quillet's 

Menagiana.    poem.     A  third  edition  of  the  Callipaedia  was  neatly  printed 

torn.  III.  P.  at  London  in  1708,  8vo.  to  which,  befides  the  two  little 
Latin  poems  above  mentioned,  WAS  fubjoined  Scxvolae  Sam- 
marthani  Psedotrophiae,  five  de  puerorum  educatione,  libh 

Art.  SAM-   tres. 

THANUS.  Quillet  died  in  September  1661,  aged  59  years  ;  and  left 
all  his  papers,  together  with  five  hundred  crowns  for  the 
printing  his  Latin  poem  in  honor  of  Henry  IV.  to  Menage ; 
but  this,  on  fome  account  or  other,  was  never  executed. 

QJJ  I  N  A  U  T  (PHILIP)  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Paris  in  1635.      He  cultivated  po- 
etry from  his  infancy,   and  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age, 
when  his  comedy,  called  les  Saurs  rivales,  was  brought  upon 
the  ftage.     This  was  fucceeded  by  fifteen  dramatic  pieces, 
which  were  played  between  the  years   1654  and  1666.      At 
the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV.  a  kind  of  allegorical  tragedy  was 
to  be  compofed  ;    and  Quinaut,  being  a  young  man  of  an 
agreeable  appearance,  was  pitched  upon  to  do  it.     The  fub- 
jecl  was  Lyfis  and  Hefperia :   Spain   being  meant  by   Hefpe- 
ria,  and  France  by  Lyfis.     Quinaut  had  juft  gained  a  great 
reputation  by  his   "  Falfe  Tiberius  ;"  which,  though  a  bad 
performance,  met  with  prodigious  fuccefs.     Lyfis  had  not  the 
fame  fortune  ;  it  was  played  at  the  Louvre  the  gth  of  De- 
cember 1660,  but  had  nothing  beautiful,  except  the  machi- 
nery.    In  the  mean  time,  Quinaut  was  not  intirely  devoted 
to  poetry  :   he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fhidy  of  the  law,   and 
made  his  fortune  by  it ;   for  marrying  the  widow  of  a  rich 
merchant,  to  whom  he  had  been  very  ufeful   in  his  profef- 
fion,  he  was  by  her  means  advanced  to  the  place  of  auditor 
of  accounts. 

Quinaut  afterwards  turned  himfelf  to  the  compofmg  of 
operas,  which  were  fet  to  mufic  by  the  famous  Lully  ;  and 
Lully  was  charmed  with  a  poet,  whofe  verfes  were  not  fo 

full 
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full  of  force  and  nervous,  but  that  they  eafily  yielded  to  all 
the  capricious  airs  of  mufic.  The  fatyrifts  of  his  time  lafhed 
him  on  this  account :  they  represented  his  poetry,  as  with- 
out nerves  ;  and  faid  of  his  verfes,  as  fome  cenfors  did  of 
Horace's,  that  a  thoufand  fuch  might  be  made  in  a  day.  Mr. 
Boileau  is  frequently  fevere  on  our  author,  not  for  the  fee- 
blenefs of  his  poetry,  but  for  its  foftnefs,  its  effeminacy,  its 
tendency  to  enervate  the  mind  and  corrupt  the  morals  :  Satire  x- 

la  morale  lubrique 
Que  Lully  rechauffa  des  fons  de  fa  mufique. 

Boileau  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Quinaut  more  explicitly, 
and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tranfcribe  the  pafiage  ;  which  is 
to  be  found  in  his  critical  reflections  upon  fome  pafTages  in 
Longinus,  and  runs  thus  :  "  I  do  not  mean  here  to  caft  the 
"  lead  flur  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Quinaut,  who,  not- 
"  withftanding  all  our  poetic  fracas,  died  in  friendfhip  with 
cc  me.  He  had,  I  own,  a  great  deal  of  genius,  and  a  very 
"  fingular  talent  in  writing  verfes  fit  for  mufic.  But  then 
"  thefe  verfes  had  no  great  force  in  them,  nothing  elevated  : 
ct  and  it  was  their  very  feeblenefs,  which  made  them  fitter 
*'  for  the  mufician,  to  whom  they  owe  their  principal  glory. 
'<•  In  mort,  his  operas  are  the  only  part  of  his  works  that 
"  are  enquired  after,  and  principally  for  the  fake  of  the  mu- 
"  fie  that  accompanies  them  :  his  other  dramatic  pieces  have 
tc  long  fince  ceaied  to  be  acted,  fo  long  that  fcarcely  any  one 
"  remembers  it.  As  to  Mr.  Quinaut  himfelf,  he  was  a  very 
"  honeft  man,  and  withal  fo  modeft,  that  I  am  perfuaded, 
tc  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  not  be  left  offended  with  the 
<;  extravagant  praifes  given  him  by  Mr.  Perrault,  than  with 
"  the  ftrokes  in  my  fatires."  Quinault  has  found  another 
advocate  in  the  celebrated  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  commends 
him  "  for  his  lyric  poetry,  and  for  the  mildnefs  with  which 
"  he  oppofed  the  unjuft  fatires  of  Boileau. — Quinaut,  fays 
<c  he,  in  a  manner  of  writino;  altos-ether  new,  and  the  more 

*  O  O  ^ 

<c  difficult  for  its  feeming  eafinefs,  deferves  likewife  a  place 

"  among  thefe  illuflrious  contemporaries.     It  is  well  known,   He  had  } 

"  with  how  little  iuilice   Boileau   endeavored  to  depreciate   ^en  rp<£k~ 

•>  ,  ing  or  Cor- 

"  this  poet :    nor  ought  we  to  diffemble,  that  Boileau,  tho'   neille,  Ra- 
4<  admirable  in  other  refpe&s,  had  never  learned  to  facrifice  "ne>  ^l0" 

liere,  roa- 
F    7  "to    taine,  &c. 


Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV. 
torn.  II.  ch. 
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"  to  the  graces.'  It  was  in  vain,  that  he  fought  all  his  life 
<c  to  humble  a  man,  whofe  acquaintance  with  them  was  his 
<c  diftinguifhing  excellence.  The  trueft  elogium  of  a  poet 
<c  is,  when  his  verfes  are  thought  worthy  the  regard  of  pof- 
cc  terity.  This  has  happened  to  whole  fcenes  of  Qw riant : 
"  an  advantage,  which  no  Italian  opera  ever  yet  attained. 
tc  The  French  mufic  has  continued  in  a  ftate  of  fimplicity, 
<c  which  is  not  to  the  tafte  of  any  nation  :  but  the  artlefs  and 
<c  inimitable  ftrokes  of  nature,  which  frequently  appear  with 
<e  fo  many  charms  in  Quinaut,  ftill  pleafe,  in  all  parts  of 
**  Europe*  thofe  who  underftand  our  language,  and  are  pof- 
"  felled  of  a  refined  tafte.  Did  antiquity  furnifh  fuch  a 
"  poem  as  Armida,  with  what  veneration  would  it  be  re- 
u  ceived  ?  But  Quinaut  is  a  modern." 

This  poet  died  in  1688,  after  having  enjoyed  a  handfome 

29.  andun-   penflon  from  Lewis  XIV.   many  years.     We  are  told,   that 

dec  the  word    *  .  .      /.     ,    n  ...       ..     r         ..  .  . 

QJJ  i-         he  was  an  extreme  penitent  in  his  lait  illnels  for  all  his  com- 

NAUT.  pofitions,  which  tended  to  infpire  love  and  pleafure.  We 
Ihould  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  he  was  chofen  a  member 
of  the  French  academy  in  1670,  and  of  the  academy  of  in- 
fcriptions  in  1674.  His  life  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works  in  1715. 

QJJINTILIANUS  (MARCUS  FABJUS)  an  illuf- 
trious  rhetorician  and  critic  of  antiquity,  and  a  moft  excel- 
lent author,  was  born  in  the  beo-inning  of  the  reio;n  of  Clau- 

*  o  o  o 

DodwelH  dius  Caefar,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  42.  Aufonius  calls 
him  Hifpanum  and  Calagurritanum ;  from  whence  it  has 
.  Lond.  ufually  been  fuppofed,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Caiagurris, 

1698.  Svo.  or  Calahorra,  in  Spain.  It  may  be  fo :  it  is  however  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  fent  to  Rome,  even  in  his  childhood,  where 
he  (pent  his  youth,  and  compleated  his  education  ;  having 
applied  himfelf  moft  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ars 
oraioria,  In  the  year  61,  Galba  was  fent  by  the  emperor 
Nero  into  Spain,  as  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  there  : 
and  QuintiJian,  being  then  nineteen  years  old,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  attended  him,  and  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in  the  city  of 
Caiagurris,  all  the  while  Galba  continued  in  Spain.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  according  to  fome  he  was  called  Calagurri- 
tanus,  and  not  from  his  being  born  in  that  city.  Thefe  are 

perfuaded, 
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pcrfuaded,   in  fhort,  that  he  was  actually  born  in  Rome,  all 
his  kindred  and  connections  belonging  to  that  city,   and  his 
whole  life  from  his  infancy  being  fpent  there,  except  the  feven 
years  of  Galba's  government  in  Spain.     In  the  year  68,  up- 
on the  death  of  Nero,  Galba  returned  to  Rome,  and  took 
Quintilian  with  him  :   who  there  taught  rhetoric  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  government,  being  allowed   a  falary  out  of  the 
public  treafury.     He   taught  it   with   the  higheft  reputation, 
and  formed  many  excellent  orators,  who  did  him  great  ho- 
nor ;  among  whom  was  the  younger  Pliny,  wha  continued  in 
his  fchool,   to   the  year   78.     He  continued  to  teach  it  for 
twenty  years  ;  and  then,  obtaining  leave  of  Domitian  to  re- 
tire, he  applied  himfelf  to  compofe  his  admirable  book,  called 
Inftitutiones  Oratoricae.     This  is  the  moft  compleat  work  of 
its  kind,  which  antiquity  has  left  us  ;   and  the  defign  of  it  is 
to  form  a  perfect  orator,  who  is  accordingly  conducted  there- 
in,  and  furnifned   with  proper   inductions,    from    his  birth 
even  to  his  death.     It  abounds  with  excellent  precepts  of  all 
kinds,  relating  to  manners  as  well  as  criticifm ;    and  cannot 
be  read  by  perfons  of  any  age,  but  with  the   greateft  profit 
and  advantage.      "  It  would  have  been    vaftly  prejudicial  to 
6r  the  literary  world,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  had  Quintilian's  works   Ditt. 
"  been  loft,    he  being   an  excellent  author  ;   and  it  were  to 

.  Ll        i      A:      IN. 

be  wifhcd,  tnat  ail  perfons,  who  mean  to  be  author?, 
"  would,  before  they  take  up  the  pen  for  that  purpofe,  read 
"  him  very  attentively.  I  am  extremely  forry,  that  I  did  not 
"  know  the  importance  of  this  advice,  till  it  was  too  late." 
The  firft  intire  copy  of  the  Inftitutiones  Oratories,  for  the 
Quintilian  then  in  Italy  was  horridly  mutilated  -and  imper- 
fect, was  difcovered  by  Poggius  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Gall, 
at  the  time  of  holding  the  council  of  Conftance  :  a  great 

^2  *-^ 

number  of  editions  have  fmce  been  given  of  it  by  critics  of 
different  nations  :  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Leyden  1720,  in 
two  volumes  410.  by  the  learned  Peter  Burman. 

In  the  mean  time,   Quintilian  did  not  only  lay  down  rules 
for  juft  fpeaking,  but  exhibited  alfo  his  eloquence  at  the  bar. 
He  pleaded,   as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  for  queen  Berenice  in  her  juft.  orat. 
prefence  ;   and  was  judged  to   be  fo  able  a  lawyer,  that  his   £b 
pleadings  were  writ  down  in  order  to  be  fold  to  the  bookfel- 
lers.     This  practice  however,   which  by  the  help  of  fhort- 

F  4  hand 
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hand  prevailed  in  Rome,  as  it  has  fmce  done  in  other  coun- 

tries,  fometimes  did   vail  injury   to  authors,    by  occafioning 

their  works   to   appear   under  their    names   very   imperfect. 

Quintilian  fuffered  on  this  account  ;   as  the  following  paffage 

in  him  plainly    {hews  :    "  the   only   quaere    in   the   caufe  of 

<c  Naevius  Aprunianus  was,  whether  he  threw  his  wife  head- 

"  long,  or  whether  (he  voluntarily  caft  herfelf  down.     This 

Ibid.  lib.        c«  js  the   on]v   plea(ling^   fays  he,   I  have  yet  publifhed,    to 


"  v/hich  I  will  own  I  was  induced  by  a  youthful  thirft  after 
cc  glory.  For  as  to  the  reft,  which  go  under  my  name,  as 
"  they  were  corrupted  by  the  negligence  of  the  writer,  whole 
cc  only  view  was  gain,  they  contain  but  very  little  of  what 
*'  I  can  call  my  own."  This  declaration  of  Quintilian, 
when  he  was  growing  old,  and  l»ad  retired  from  bufmefs 
may  teach  us  what  judgment  to  form  of  the  Declamationes, 
which  ftill  go  under  his  name,  and  have  frequently  been 
printed  with  the  Inftitutiones  Oratoricse.  Burman  tells  us  in 
his  preface,  that  he  fubjoined  them  to  his  edition,  not  be- 
caufe  they  were  worthy  of  any  man's  time  and  pains,  but 
that  nothing  might  feem  wanting  to  the  curious.  He  will 

o  c*  •— 

not  allow  them  to  be  Quintilian's,  but  fubfcribes  to  the  judg- 
ment of  thofe  critics,  who  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  different  rhetoricians  in  different  ages  ;  fmce,  though 
none  of  them  can  be  thought  excellent,  fome  are  rather  more 
elegant  than  others. 

^j 

The  anonymous  dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  five  de  caufis 
corrupts  eloquentire,  has  fometimes  been  printed  with  Quin- 
tilian's works  ;  yet  the  critics  do  not  fuppofe  it  to  be  his. 
Many  afcribe  it  to  Tacitus,  as  it  is  commonly  printed  with 
the  works  of  that  hiftorian  ;  and  a  polite  fcholar,  now  liv- 
ing, feems  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  younger  Pliny  ;  "  be- 
**  caufe,  fays  he,  it  exactly  coincides  with  his  age,  is  addref- 
"  fed  to  one  of  bis  particular  friends  and  correfpondents,  and 
4C  is  marked  with  fome  fimilar  exprefftons  and  fen  ti  merits. 
"  But  as  arguments  of  this  kind  are  always  mere  impofmg 
<c  than  folid,"  he  wifely  leaves  it  as  "  a  piece,  concerning 
"  the  author  of  which  nothing  fatista&ory  can  be  col!e6ted," 
only  c<  that  it  is  evidently  a  compofition  of  that  period,  in 


"  wmc^  ne   flouii(hed.>;     What  gave  occafion  to  its  being 
LXXIV.       afcribed  to  Quintilian,  was,  that  he  actually  wrote  a  book 

upon 
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upon  this  very  fubjeft,  and  with  this  very  title,  as  he  himfelf 
declares  :  vet  the  critics  are  convinced  by  arguments,  which  Jnft. 

* 

we  cannot  infeit  here,  that  the  dialogue,  or  rather  fragment 
of  the  dialogue,  now  extant,  is  not  that  of  which  Quintilian 
fpeaks,  but  the  production  of  lorne  other  writer. 

Quintilian  fperit  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  great  dig- 
nity and  honor,     Some  imagine,   that  he    was   conful  :    but 
the  words  of  Aufonius,   on  which  they  ground  their  fuppoii- 
tion,  iliew,  that  he   did  not  poflfefs  the  confulfhip,  but  only 
the  conlular  ornaments  :    honeftamenta  nominis  potius  quam 
infignia  po^eftatis  :    and  we   may    add,   that   no  mention  is    Aufon.  in 
made   of  his    name  in   the   Fafti  Confulares.      It  is  certain,    G"tiar- 
that  he  v/as  preceptor  to   the  grandfons  of  the  emperor  Do- 
mitian's  filler.     Though  Quintilian's  outward  condition  and 
circumftances  were  profperous  and  flourilhing,  yet  he  labored 
under  many  domeftic  afflictions,  which  tired  out  his  patience, 
and  forced  him  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.     In 
his  4 1 ft  year,  he  married  a  wife,  who  was  but  twelve  years 
old  ;  and  loft  her,  when  {he  was   nineteen.      He  bertows  the 
higheft  applaufes  on   her,   and  was  inconfolable  for  her  lofs. 
She  left  him  two  ions,   one  of  them  died   at  five  years  old, 
and  the  other  at  ten,    who  was  the  oldeft,   and  pofieiTed  ex- 
traordinary talents.     He   bewails   thefe   loiles   moft  patheti- 
cally:    he  would  have  left  off  writing,    and  thrown  into  the 
fire  all  his  compofitions  :   he  v/as  airaid  he  ihould  be  charged 
with   being  hard-hearted,    if  he  fhould  employ   his    tongue 
henceforward  in  any  thing,  but  in  inveighing  againft  Heaven  : 
and  he  did  not  omit  faying,  that  there  is  a  malicious  and  jea- 
lous being,   who  does   not  luffer  very  promising  children  to 
be  long-lived.     Whoever  will  turn  to  the   proemium  of  the 
fixth  book  of  his  Inftitutiones  Oratories,  may  fee,    how  in- 
decently the  wifefl  of  the  heathens  indulged  upon  certain  oc- 
cafions  their  impatience  and  murmuring. 

Quintilian  loon  got  the  better  of  all  This  grief.  Inftead  of 
burning  his  Inftitutiones  Oratories,  which  was  not  then  above 
half  done,  he  continued  and  perfected  it.  He  took  a  fecond 
wife  in  a  year  or  two  after,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
whom  he  lived  to  fee  married  ;  and  who,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  received  a  handlbme  dowry  from  his  old  fcholar  the 

younger 
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Plinii  Epift.  younger  Pliny  ;  in  confideration,  as  we  are  told,  that  fhe 
32.  hb.  6.  was  married  to  a  perfon  of  fuperior  rank,  which  required  her 
to  be  better  fitted  out,  upon  her  firft  going  to  him,  than  her 
father's  circumftances  would  admit  ofi.  Quintilian  lived  to 
be  fourfcore  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  as  is  pretty  certainly 
determined  ;  although  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 
He  appears  from  his  works,  and  from  what  we  are  able  to 
colledt  of  him,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  innocence  and 
integrity  of  life.  His  Oratorical  Inftitutions  contain  a  great 
number  of  excellent  moral  inftruciions ;  and  it  is  a  main 
principle  inculcated  in  them,  that  c<  none  but  a  good  man 
"  can  make  a  good  orator  :"  which,  if  it  is  not  altogether 
true,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is  not,  (hews  at  leaf!  the  piety  of 
this  great  mailer. 

One  blemifh  however  there  lies  upon  Quintilian's  charac- 
ter, which  cannot  be  patted  over  ;  and  that  is,  his  exceflive 
flattery  of  Domitian,  whom  he  calls  a  God,  and  fays,  that 

Proem,  ad     he  ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  firft  place.     He  calls  him  alfo 
... 

a  molt  holy  cenfor  of  manners,  and  fays,  that  there  is  in 
him  a  certain  fupereminent  fplendor  of  virtues.  Which  fort 
of  panegyric  mull  needs  be  highly  often  five  to  all,  who  have 
read  the  hiftory  of  that  wicked  emperor  :  nor  can  any  excufe 
be  made  for  Quintilian,  but  the  neceflity  he  was  under  of 
offering  this  incenfe,  in  order  to  preferve  his  fafety  under  a 
prince,  moft  greedy  of  flattery,  and  who  might  probably  ex- 
peel:  it  the  more  from  one,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  par- 
ticular favors,  as  he  certainly  had  on  Quintilian.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  Martial,  Statius  and  Julius  Frontinus  have  flat- 
tered this  emperor  in  the  like  manner. 

QJJ  IN  TIN  MATSYS,  fometimes  called  the  far- 
rier of  Antwerp,  was  famous  for  having  been  transformed 
from  a  blackfmith  to  a  painter,  by  the  force  of  love,  and  for 
the  fake  of  a  miftrefs.  He  had  followed  the  trade  of  a  black- 
fmith and  farrier  near  twenty  years  ;  when  falling  in  love 
with  a  painter's  daughter,  who  was  very  handfome,  and  dif- 
liked  nothing  in  him  but  his  profeffion,  he  quitted  his  trade, 
and  betook  himfelf  to  painting  :  in  which  art,  ailifted  by  a 
good  natural  tafte,  a  matter,  and  the  power  of  love  into  the 
bargain,  he  made  a  very  uncommon  and  furprifing  progrefs. 

He 
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He  was  a  painful  and  diligent  imitator  of  ordinary  life,  and 
much  better  at  reprefenting  the  defers,  than  the  beauties  of 
nature.  One  of  his  beft  pieces  is  a  defcent  from  the  crofs, 
in  the  chapel  at  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  :  for  which,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  hiftories  and  portraits,  he  gained  a  great 
multitude  of  admirers  ;  efpecialiy  for  his  laborious  neatnefs, 
which  in  truth  was  the  principal  part  of  his  character.  He 
died  pretty  old  in  1529.  His  works  are  difperfed  through- 
out Europe. 

QJJ  I  N  T  I  N  I  E  (J  o  H  N  de  la)  a  famous  French  gar- 
diner,  was  born  at  Poictiers  in  the  year  1626.  After  a  courfe 
of  philofophy,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law,  and  came  to 
Paris  in  order  to  be  admitted  an  advocate.  He  had  a  ^reat 

O 

deal  of  natural  eloquence,  which  was  alfo  improved  by  learn- 
ing; and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  at  the  bar,  as  to  gain  the 
admiration  and  efteem  of  the  chief  magiftrates.  Mr.  Tam- 
boneau,  preiident  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  being  inform- 
ed of  his  merit,  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  praeceptorfhip 
of  his  only  Ton,  which  Quintinie  executed  entirely  to  his  fa- 
tisfaclion  ;  applying  his  leifure  hours  in  the  mean  time  to 
the  fludy  of  agriculture,  towards  which  he  had  by  nature  a 
ftrong  inclination.  He  made  his  advantage  of  Columella, 
Varro,  Virgil,  and  all  authors  ancient  or  modern,  who  had 
written  about  it ;  and  gained  new  lights  by  a  journey,  which 
he  made  with  his  pupil  into  Italy.  All  the  gardens  in  Rome 
and  about  it  were  open  to  him  ;  and  he  never  failed  to  make 
the  moft  ufeful  obfervations,  joining  all  along  practice  with 
theory.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  Mr.  Tamboneau  entirely 
gave  up  to  him  his  garden,  to  manage  as  he  plqaied  ;  and 
Quintinie  applied  himfelf  to  fo  intenfe  a  ftudy  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  in  this  way,  that  he  foon  became  famous  all 
over  France,  The  celebrated  prince  of  Conde,  who  is  faid 
to  have  joined  the  pacific  love  of  agriculture  to  a  reitlefs  fpi- 
rit  for  war,  took  great  pleafure  in  -converfing  with  Quinti- 
nie. He  came  to  England  about  the  year  1673  ;  and  during 
his  ftay  here,  paid  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  prevailed  on 
him  to  communicate  fome  directions  concerning  melons,  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  Quintinie  was  remarkably  Famous. 
They  were  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Evelyn  from  Paris ;  and  after- 
wards, 


Rhodo- 
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wards,  in  1693,  publifhed  by  him  in  Englifh.  Charles  II. 
made  Quintinie  an  offer  of  a  confidcrab!e  penfion,  if  he  wou)J 
flay  and  take  upon  him  the  direction  of  his  gardens  :  but 
Quintinie  chofe  to  ferve  his  own  king,  Lewis  XIV.  who 
erected  purpofeiy  for  him  a  new  office  of  director  general  of 
all  his  majefty's  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens.  The  royal  gar- 
dens, while  Quintinie  lived,  were  the  admiration  of  the  cu- 
rious ;  and  when  he  died,  the  king  himfelf  was  much  affect- 
ed with  it,  and  could  not  forbear  faying  to  his  widow,  that 
<c  he  had  as  sreat  a  lofs  as  fhe  had,  and  never  expected  to 
cc  have  it  repair  d."  Quintinie  died  very  old,  but  we  know 
not  in  what  year.  He  greatly  improved  the  art  of  gardening 
and  tranfplanting  trees  :  and  his  book,  intitled  "  Dire£tions 
"  for  the  management  of  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens,"  contains 
precepts,  which  have  been  followed  by  all  Europe. 

QJJINTUS    CALABER,    a  Greek   poet,    who 
wrote  a  large  fupplement  to  Homer's  Iliad  in  fourteen  books, 
in  which  a  relation  is  given  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  the 
death  of  Hector  to   the  deftrudtion  of  Troy,     It  is  conjec- 
tured, from  his  ftile  and  manner,   that  he  was  either   con- 
temporary with,   or  lived  near  the  age  of,   Coluthus,    who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and 
with  other  authors,   who  flourifhed  at  that  time  :    for,  fays 
Rhodomannus,  one  of  his  editors,  "  if  we  examine  in  a  cri- 
"  tical  way  the  didtiorrof  Quintus,  Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus, 
"  Mufxus,   the  poet  I  mean  who  fung  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
<c  Leander,  and  Nonnus,  we  fhall  find  a  very  exact   refem- 
"  blance  between  his  caft  and  manner  of  writing  and  theirs  ; 
ct  whence  one   may  juftly  infer,  that  they   lived  about  the 
"  fame    time.'*     As   to  his  country,   fome   have  concluded 
him  to  be  a   Smyrnaean,    and  mftead   of  Quintus  Calaber 
have   called   him  Quintus  Smyrnreus,    becaufe  in  the   I2th 
book  he  (peaks  of  his  having  fed  iheep  at  Smyrna  :    but  this 
feeins  to  be  but  a  fimple  foundation  to  build  upon,   fmce  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  po- 
etic fiction.     In  fhort,  nothing  certain  can  be  collected  ei- 
ther concerning  his  perfon  or  his  country  ;    and  fo  far,   at 
leaft,   he  may  be  compared  to  Homer.     His  poem  was  firfi: 
made  known  by  cardinal  BeiTarion,  who  difcovered  it  in  St. 
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Nicholas's  church,   near  Otranto  in  Calabria  ;   from  whence 
the  author  was  named  Quintus  Calaber.     It  is  entitled  Para- 
iipomena,    or   PrsetermifTa  ab   Homero  ;    which,    fuppofing 
Homer's  poem   to  be   imperfect  and  defective,   has  expofed 
him  to  the  cenfure  and  feverity  of  fome  critics.      "  The  good 
tc  man,    fay  they,    is    greatly   deceived    in  thinking   Homer 
<c  wanted   any  thing  to  compleat  him.     The  mafters  of  the 
c<  art  of  poetry  all  allow,   that  the  Iliad   is  a  finidied  poem ; 
<c  and  properly  concludes  with  the  death  of  Hector,  fince  the 
"  anger  of  Achilles,   which  is  the   fubjeft  of  it,  ends  there: 
"  fo  that  whatever  portion  of  genius  the  Calabrian  may  pof- 
"  fefs,  he  is  manifeftly  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
"  his  art."     Father  Rapin  has  treated  our  author  with  much    BaJ1j  t 
contempt  ;    and  fays,  that,  far  from  being  qualified  to  write   Jugemens, 
continuations  of  either  Iliad  or  OdyfTee,   he  has  not  the  lead 
refemblance  of  Homer's  eafe  and  fpirit,   nor  any  thing  exact 
or  regular  about   him.     Others  aicribe  to   him  genius  and 
learning  in  abundance  ;   and  a  learned  German,  called  Frei- 
gius,  has  pumed  his  admiration  of  him  fo  far,  that  he  can- 
not be  content  with  giving  him  a  lefs  title,  than  that  of  Ho- 
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merus  refufcitatus,  or  "  Homer  raifed  from  the  dead."  In 
the  mean  time,  leaving  theie  extravagant  perfons  to  them- 
felves,  it  is  but  juftice  to  Quintus  to  lay,  that  there  is  fome 
degree  of  merit  in  him  as  a  writer,  and  that  he  is  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  being  read. 

He  was  firft  publimed  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  it  is  not  faid 
in  what  year:  then  by  Freigius  at  Bafil  in  1569  :  then  by 
Rhodomannus  at  Hanover  in  1604:  and  1  aft  of  all,  very 
neatly  and  elegantly  in  8vo.  at  Leyden,  1734,  with  this  ti- 
tle, viz.  Quinti  Calabri  Pra:terminrorum  ab  Homero  Libri 
XIV.  Graece,  cum  verfione  Latina&  integiis  emendationibus 
Laurentii  Rhodomanni ;  &  adnotamentis  feleclis  Chudii  Dauf- 
queii.  Curante  Joanne  Cornclio  de  Pauw,  qui  fuas  etiam 
cmendationes  addidit. 
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RABELAIS  (FRANCIS)  a  celebrated  French  wit, 
was  the  fon  of  an  apothecary  ;  and  born  about  the 
year  1483  at  Chinon,  in  the  province  of  Touraine.  He  was 
bred  up  in  a  convent  of  Francifcan  friars  in  Poictou,  the  con- 
vent of  Fontenoy  le  Come  ;  and  was  received  into  their  or- 
der. His  ftrong  inclination  and  tafte  for  literature  and  the 
fciences  made  him  tranfcend  the  bounds,  which  retrained 
the  learned  in  his  times  ;  fo  that  he  not  only  became  a  great 
Jinguift,  but  an  adept  in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  His  un- 
common capacity  and  merit  foon  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his 
brethren.  Hence  he  was  envied  by  fome  ;  others,  through 
ignorance,  thought  him  a  conjurer  ;  and  all  hated  and  a- 
bufed  him,  particularly  becaufe  he  ftiulied  Greek  ;  the  no- 
velty of  that  language  making  them  efieem  it  not  only  barba- 
rous, but  antichriflian.  This  we  collect  from  a  Greek 
epiftle  of  Budaeus  to  Rabelais,  in  which  he  praifes  him 
highly  for  his  threat  knowledge  in  that  tongue,  and  exclaims 
2^ainft  the  ftupidity  ai.d  malice  of  the  friars. 

o  . 

Having  endured  their  perfections  for  a  long  time,  he  ob- 
tained permiilion  of  pope  Clement  VII,  to  leave  the  fociety 
of  St.  Francis,  and  to  enter  into  that  of  St.  Bennet  ;  but  his 
mercurial  temper  prevailing,  he  did  not  find  any  more  fa- 
tisfaction  among  the  Benedictines,  than  he  had  found  a- 
mono-  the  Francifcans,  fo  that  after  a  fhort  time  he  lef;  alfo 
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them.  Changing  the  regular  habit  for  that,  which  is  worn 
by  fecular  prieils,  he  rambled  up  and  down  for  a  while ;  and 
then  fixed  at  Montpelier,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  phy- 
fic,  and  practiied  with  great  reputation.  He  was  infinitely 
admired  for  his  great  wit  and  great  learning,  and  became  a 
man  of  fuch  weight  and  eftimation,  that  the  univerfity  of 
that  place  deputed  him  to  Paris  upon  a  very  important  er- 
rand. His  reputation  and  character  were  fpread  through  the 
kingdom  ;  fo  that,  when  he  arrived  at  Paris,  the  chancellor 
du  Prat,  moved  with  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of 
the  man,  eafily  granted  all  that  he  follicitcd.  He  returned 
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to  Montpelier ;  and  the  fervice  he  did  the  univerfity  upon 
this  occafion  is  given  as  a  reafon,  why  all  the  candidates  for 
degrees  in  phyfic  there  are,  upon  their  admiffion  to  them, 
formally  invefted  with  a  robe,  which  Rabelais  left :  this  ce- 
remony having  been  inftituted  in  honor  of  him. 

In  1532,  Rabelais  publifhed  at  Lyons  fome  pieces  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen,  with  a  dedication  to  the  bifhop  of  Ma- 
illezais  ;  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  he  had  read  lectures 
upon  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  ars  medica  of 
Galen,  before  numerous  audiences  in  the  univerfity  of  Mont- 
pelier. This  was  the  laft  year  of  his  continuance  in  this 
place  ;  for  the  year  after  he  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  be- 
came phyfician  to  the  hofpital,  and  joined  lectures  with  prac- 
tice for  fome  years  following.  John  du  Bellay,  bifhop  of 
Paris,  going  to  Rome  in  1534,  upon  the  bufmefs  of  our 
Henry  the  VHIth's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Spain,  and  paf- 
fing  through  Lyons,  carried  Rabelais  with  him,  in  quality 
of  his  phyfician  ;  who  returned  however  home  in  about  fix 
months.  He  had  quitted  his  religious  connexions,  for  the 
fake  of  leading  a  life  more  fuitable  to  his  tafte  and  humour  : 
but  he  afterwards  renewed  them,  and  in  a  fecond  journey  to 
Rome,  obtained  in  1536,  by  his  intereft  with  fome  cardi- 
nals, a  brief  from  pope  Paul  III,  to  qualify  him  for  holding 
ecclefiaftical  benefices.  John  du  Bellay,  made  a  cardinal  in 
1533,  had  procured  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur  near  Paris  to  be 
fecularized  ;  and  into  this  was  Rabelais,  now  a  benedictine 
monk,  received  as  a  fecular  canon.  Here  he  is  luppofed  to 
have  begun  his  famous  romance,  intitled,  "  The  lives,  he- 
"  roic  deeds,  and  layings  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel." 
He  continued  in  this  retreat  till  1545,  when  the  cardinal  du 
Bellay,  his  friend  and  patron,  nominated  him  to  the  cure  of 
Meudon,  which  he  is  (aid  to  have  filled  with  great  zeil  and 
application  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  profound  knowledge 
and  fkill  in  phyfic  made  him  doubly  ufeful  to  the  people  un- 
der his  care  ;  and  he  was  ready  upon  all  occafions  to  relieve 
them  under  bodily  indifpofitions,  as  well  as  to  conuilt  and 
provide  for  the  fafety  of  their  fouls.  He  died  in  1553-  As 
he  was  a  great  wit,  many  witticifms  and  facetious  iayings 
are  laid  to  his  charge,  which  he  knew  nothing  of;  arid 
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many  ridiculous  circumftances  related  of  his  life  and  death, 
which  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  omit  as  fabulous. 

He  publifhed  feveral  things,  but  his  Chef  d'Ouvre  is, 
ct  The  hiftory  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel."  'Tis  a  fa- 
tyr,  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  upon  monks,  priefts,  popes, 
and  fools  and  knaves  of  all  kinds  ;  where  wit  and  learning 
are  fcattered  about  with  great  profusion,  but  in  a  manner 
wild  and  irregular,  and  with  a  ftrong  mixture  of  obfcenity, 
coarfe  and  puerile  jefts,  prophane  allufioris,  and  low  raillery. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  while  fome  have  regarded 
it  as  a  prime  effort  of  the  human  wit,,  and,  like  Homer's 
poems,  as  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  learning,  fcience,  and 
knowledge,  others  have  affirmed  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  un- 
intelligible rhapfody,  a  heap  of  foolifh  conceits,  without 
meaning,  without  coherence  ;  a  collection  of  grofs  impie- 
ties and  obfcenitics.  Bo.th  parties  have  reafon  for  what  they 
fay ;  that  is,  the  truth  lies  between  them  both.  Rabelais 
certainly  intended  to  fatyrife  the  manners  of  his  age,  as  ap- 
pears plainly  enough  from  the  general  turn  and  nature  of 
his  work  ;  but  from  a  certain  wildneis  and  irregularity  of 
manner,  what  lie  alludes  to  or  means  in  fome  particular  paf- 
fages,  does  not  appear  fo  plain.  They  muft  be  greatly  pre- 
judiced againft  him,  who  will  not  allow  him  to  have  wit, 
learning,  and  knowledge  of  various  kinds  ;  and  fo  muft 
they,  who  cannot  fee  that  he  is  ofcentimes  low,  coarfe, 
prophane,  and  obfcene. 

The  monks,  who  are  the  chief  object  of  his  fatyr,  gave 
fome  oppofition  to  it,  when  it  firft  began  to  be  published, 
for  it  was  publifhed  by  parts,  in  1535  :  but  this  oppofition 
was  foon  overruled  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  Rabelais 
among  the  great.  The  belt  edition  of  his  works  is  that  with 
cuts,  and  the  notes  of  le  Duchat  and  da  Monnoye,  1741,  in 
3  vols.  410.  Mr.  Motteaux  publifhed  an  Engiiih  tranfla- 
tion  of  it  at  London  1708,  in  two  volumes  8vo ;  with  a 
preface  and  notes,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  (hew,  that 
Rabelais  has  painted  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time,  under  an 
ingenious  ficYion  and  borrowed  names.  Ozell  publifhed  af- 
tcrvvardb  a  new  tranflation,  with  Duchat's  notes,  5  vol.  120. 
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R  A  C  A  N  (HONOR  AT  de  BEVIL,  Marquis  pf)  a  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Roche  Racan  in  Touraine>  anno  1589. 
At  ilxteen  years  of  age,  he  was  made  one  of  the  pages  to 
Henry  IV  ;  and,  as  he  began  to  amufe  himfelf  with  writ-  Jngetnens 
ing  verfes,  he  got  acquainted  with  Malherbe,  from  whom 
he  learned  all  the  fkill  he  had  in  French  poetry.  Maljierbe 
reproached  him  with  being  too  negligent  and  incorrect  in  his 
verification,  and  Boileau  has  puffed  the  fame  cenfure  on 
him  j  yet  affirms  him  to  have  had  more  genius  than  his  maf- 
ter,  and  to  have  been  as  capable  of  writing  in  the  Epic  way, 
as  he  was  in  the  Lyric,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  Boileau, 
Menage  has  alfo  fpoken  highly  of  Racan,  in  his  additions  and 
alterations  to  his  Remarques  fur  les  Poefies  de  Malherbe. 
What  is  mod  extraordinary  in  this  poet,  is,  that  he  acquired 
perfection  in  his  art  by  mere  dint  of  genius  ;  for,  as  fome  re- 
late, he  had  never  ftudied  at  all,  but  even  fhewn  an  incapa- 
city for  attaining  the  Latin  tongue.  Upon  quitting  the  office 
of  page,  he  entered  into  the  army  ;  but  this,  more  to  oblige 
his  father,  the  marquis  of  Racan,  than  out  of  any  inclina- 
tion of  his  own  :  and  therefore  after  two  or  three  campains, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  books  and  poetry.  His  works  confift  of  facred  odes, 
paflorals,  letters,  and  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Malherbe,  pre- 
fixed to  many  editions  of  the  works  of  that  poet.  He  was 
chofen  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  academy,  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation.  He  died  in  1670,  aged  eighty  one 
years.  He  had  fo  low  a  voice,  that  he  could  fcarcely  be 
heard. 

RACINE  (JoHN)  an  illuftrious  French  poet,  was  born 
at   la   Ferte-Milon   in  1639,   and  educated   at  Port-Royal  :    Nice™, 
where  he  gave  the  greateft  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities  and    T>  XVIII< 
genius.     During  three  years   continuance  there,  he  made  a 
mod  rapid  progrefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  in 
all    polite    literature.     His    genius,    lying    towards   poetry, 
made  him  particularly  fond  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;   in- 
fomuch  that   he  is  faid  to  have  learned   thefe  two  great  au- 
thors by  heart.     He  happened  upon  the  Greek   romance  of 
Heliodorus,  "  of  the  Loves  of  Theao-enes  and  Chariclea  " 
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and  was  reading  it  very  greedily  ;  when  his  director  fur- 
prifing  him  took  the  book,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  Ra- 
cine found  means  to  get  another  copy,  which  alfo  under- 
went the  fame  fate  ;  and  after  that  a  third,  winch,  having  a 
prodigious  memory,  he  got  by  heart ;  and  then,  carrying  it 
to  his  director,  faid,  "  You  may  now  burn  this,  as  you 
"  have  burned  the  two  former." 

Leaving  Port-Royal,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  fludied  logic 
fome  time  in  the  college  of  Harcourt.  The  French  poetry 
had  taken  his  fancy,  and  he  had  already  compofed  fome  lit- 
tle pieces  in  it  \  but  it  was  in  1660,  when  all  the  poets  were 
making  their  utmolt  efforts  upon  the  marriage  of  the  king, 
that  he  firft  difcovered  himfelf  to  the  public.  His  La  Nymphe 
de  la  Seine,  written  upon  that  occafion,  was  highly  approv- 
ed by  Chapel  a  in  ;  and  fo  powerfully  recommended  by  him  to 
Colbert,  that  the  minifter  fent  Racine  a  hundred  piftoles 
from  the  king,  and  fettled  a  penfion  on  him,  as  a  man  of 
letters,  of  600  livres,  which  was  paid  him  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  narrownefs  of  his  circumstances  had  put  him 
upon  a  defign  of  retiring  to  U7/es  ;  where  an  uncle,  who  was 
canon  regular  and  vicar  general  of  Uzes,  offered  to  refign  to 
him  a  priory  of  his  order  which  he  then  poiTeffed,  if  he 
would  become  a  regular  :  and  he  ftill  wore  the  ecclefiaftical 
.habit,  when  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Theagenes,  which  he 
prefented  to  Moliere  :  and  that  of  the  Freres  Ennemis  in 
1664,  the  fubject  of  which  was  given  him  by  Moliere. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccefs  of  his  ode  upon  the  king's 
marriage  fpurrcd  him- to  attempt  higher  things,  and  carried 
him  at  length  intirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  theatre.  In  1666, 
he  publiflied  his  tragedy  of  Alexandra  ;  concerning  which 
Mr.  de  Valincour  relates  a  fact,  which  he  had  from  Racine 
himfelf.  Reading  this  play  to  Corneille,  he  received  the 
higheft  encomiums  from  that  great  writer  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  Was  advifed  by  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  any  other  kinds 
of  poetry,  as  more  proper  for  his  genius,  than  dramatic. 
*c  Corneille,  adds  Mr.  de  Valincour,  was  incapable  of  low 
"  jealoufy  :  if  he  fpoke  fo  to  Mr.  Racine,  it  is  certain  that 
"  he  thought  fo.  But  we  know,  that  he  preferred  Lucan  to 
**  Virgil  j  from  whence  he  muft  conclude,  that  the  art  of 
**  writing  excellent  verfe,  and  the  art  of  judging  excellently 
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"  of  poets  and  poetry,  do  not  always  meet  in  the  feme 
«v  perfon." 

Racine's  dramatic  chara&er  embroiled  him  at  this  time 
with  the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal.  Mr.  Nicole,  in  his  vi- 
ilonaires  and  imasjnaires,  had  thrown  out  occafionallv  fome 
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poignant  (rrokes  againft  the  writers  of  romance  and  poets 
of  the  theatre,  whom  he  called  "  the  public  poifonriers,  not 
"  of  bodies,  but  of  fouls  :"  des  empoiformeurs  publics,  non 
des  corps  mais  des  ames.  Racine,  taking  himfelf  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  cenfure,  was  fomewhat  provoked,  and  addrefied 
a  very  animated  letter  to  Mr.  Nicole  ;  in  which  he  did  not 
fo  much  concern  himfclf  with  the  fubje<5!  of  their  difference, 
as  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  foiitaires  and  religious 
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of  the  Port- Royal.  Meffieurs  du  Bois  and  Barbier  Daucour 
having  each  of  them  replied  to  this  letter,  Racine  oppofed 
them  in  a  fecond  as  fprightly  as  the  firft.  Thefe  letters, 
publifhed  in  1666,  are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Racine's 
works  1728,  and  alfo  in  the  laft  editions  of  the  works  of 
Boileau,  In  1668,  he  publifiicd  Les  Plaideurs,  a  comedy, 
and  Andromache,  a  -tragedy  ;  which,  though  it  had  great 
fuccefs,  was  a  good  deal  criticifed.  The  character  of  Pyr- 
rhus  was  thought  overftrained  and  too  violent ;  and  the  ce- 
lebrated a&or  Montfleuri  had  certainly  reafon  to  think  that 
of  Oreftes  fo,  fince  the  efforts  he  made  in  reprefenting  it  coft 
him  his  life.  He  continued  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time  fe- 
veral  great  and  noble  tragedies;  Britannicus,  in  1670: 
Berenice,  In  1671  :  Bajazet,.  in  1672  :  Mithridates,  in 
1673:  Iphigenia,  in  1675:  Phcedra,  in  1677.  During 
which  time,  he  met  with  all  that  oppofition,  which  envy 
and  cabal  are  ever  ready  to  fet  up  againft  a  fuperior  genius; 
and  one  Pradon,  a  poet,  whofe  name  is  not  worth  remem- 
bering, was  then  employed  by  perfons  of  the  firft  difrindlion 
to  have  a  Phaedra  ready  for  the  theatre,  againft  the  time  that 
Racine's  (tiould  appear. 

After,  the  publication  of  Phaedra,  he  took  a  refolution  to 
quit  the  theatre  for  ever;  although  his  genius  was  ftilJ  in  full 
vigor,  being  not  more  than  thirty  eight  years  of  age  ;  and 
he  the  only  perfon,  who  was  capable  of  confoling  Paris  for 
the  old  age  of  Corneille.  But  he  hal  imbibed  i  i  his  infancy 
a  deep  fenfe  of  religion  ;  and  this,  though  it  had  been 
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frnothered  for  a  while  by  his  connexions  with  the  theatre, 
and  particularly  with  the  famous  acli  efs  Champmele,  whom  he 
greatly  loved,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  now  at  length 
broke  out,  and  bore  down  all  before  it.  In  the  fird  place, 
he  refolved,  not  only  to  write  no  more  plays,  but  to  do  a 
rigorous  penance  for  thofe  he  had  written ;  and  he  actually 
formed  a  defi<j:n  of  becoming  a  Carthufian  friar.  Had  not 

C^  ^^ 

Voltaire   the  greateft  reafon  to  fay,  that  c<  he  was  by  far  a 
Siecle  de        "  greater    poet,  than  philofopher  ?"    His    religious   director 

Louis  Xiv.    nowever    flQt-  f0  mad,  but  a  p;ood  deal  wifer  than   he,   ad- 
I  om.  li.  t  c 

vifed  him  to  think  more  moderately,  and  to  take  meafures  more 

fuitable  to  his  character.  He  put  him  upon  marrying,  and 
fettling  in  the  world,  with  which  propofal  this  humble  and 
tractable  penitent  complied  ;  and  immediately  took  to  wife 
the  daughter  of  a  treafurer  of  France  for  Amiens,  by  whom 
he  had  feven  children.  His  next  concern  was  to  reconcile 
himfelf,  as  he  did  very  fmcerely,  with  the  gentlemen  of 
Port-Royal,  whofe  cenfures  on  dramatic  writers  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  moft  juft.  He  made  peace  at  firft  with  Mr. 
Nicole,  who  received  him  w^th  open  arms ;  and  Boileau  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  Arnaud,  who  alfo  embraced  him  ten- 
derly, and  forgave  nil  his  fatyr. 

He  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in 
1673,  in  the  room  of  la  Mothe  le  Voyer,  deceafed  j  but 
fpoiled  the  f^eech  he  made  upon  that  occafion,  by  pronoun- 
cing it  with  too  much  timidity.  In  1677,  he  was  nominated 
with  Boileau,  with  whom  he  was  ever  in  flrict  friendfhip,  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV  ;  and  the  public  expected 
great  things  from  two  writers  of  their  diftincYion,  but  were 
disappointed.  "•  Boileau  and  Racine,  fays  Mr.  de  Valin- 
**  our,  after  having  for  fome  time  laboured  at  this  work,  per- 
"  ceived  that  it  was  entirely  oppofite  to  their  genius  :  and  they 
•'  judged  alfo,  with  reafon,  that  the  hiftory  of  fuch  a  prince 
"  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  written  in  lefs  than  an  hun- 
cc  dred  years  after  his  death,  unlefs  it  were  to  be  made  up 
*'  of  extracts  from  Gazettes,  and  fuch  like  materials.3' 

Though  Racine  had  made  it  a  point  of  Religion,  never  to 
meddle  any  more  with  poetry,  yet  he  was  again  drawn,  in 
ipite  on"  all  the  refiftance  he  could  make,  to  labour  for  the 
fh^atre.  Mr.dam  de  Maintenon  intreatcd  him  to  compofe 
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fome  tragedy  fit  to  be  played  by  her  young  ladies  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Cyr,  and  to  take  the  fubjed  from  the  Bible.  Ra- 
cine compofed  Either  ;  which,  being  firft  reprefented  at  St. 
Cyr,  was  afterwards  a^ed  at  VeriVilles  before  the  king  in 
1689.  "  It  appears  to  me  very  remarkable,  fays  Voltaire,  q. 
that  this  tragedy  had  then  univerfal  fuccefs  ;  and  that  two  Louis,  torn, 
years  after  Athaliah,  though  performed  by  the  fame  per-  II>c-36« 
fons,  had  none.  It  happened  quite  comrary,  when  thefe 
pieces  were  played  at  Paris,  long  after  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor ;  and  when  prejudice  and  partiality  had  ceafed.  Atha- 
"  Hah,  reprefented  in  1717,  was  received  as  it  deferved  to  be, 
"  with  tranfport ;  and  Either,  in  1721,  infpired  nothing  but 
"  coldnefs,  and  never  appeared  again.  But  at  that  time  there 
"  were  no  courtiers,  who  complaifantly  acknowledged  Efther 
"  in  madam  de  Mainterion,  and  with  equal  malignity  faw 
"  Vafiiti  in  madam  de  Montefpan  ;  Ha  man  in  monfieur  de 
"  Louvois  ;  and,  above  all,  the  perfecution  of  the  Hugonots 
"  by  this  minifter,  in  the  profcription  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
"  impartial  public  faw  nothing  in  it,  but  an  uninterefting  > 
"  and  improbable  ftory  ;  a  ftupid  prince,  who  had  lived  fix 
"  months  with  his  wife,  without  knowing  what  fhe  was  ; 
"  who,  without  the  leaft  pretence  for  it,  commanded  a  whole 
"  nation  to  be  murdered  ;  and  with  as  little  reafon  afterwards 
"  hanged  his  favorite.  But  notwithftanding  the  badnefs  of 
*4  the  fubjecT:,  thirty  verfcs  of  Efther  are  of  more  value  than 
"  many  tragedies,  which  have  had  great  fuccefs." 

Offended  with  the  ill-reception  of  Athaliah,  he  was  more 
difgufted  than  ever  with  poetry,  and  now  renounced  it  totally. 
He  fpent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  compofing  a  hi  (lory  of 
the  houfe  of  Port-Royal,  the  place  of  hh  education  ;  which 
however,  though  finely  drawn  up,  as  many  have  afTerted,  has 
not  been  publifhed.  Tco  great  fenfibiiicy,  fay  his  friends,  but 
more  properly  an  impotence  of  fpirit,  {hortened  the  days  of 
this  poet.  Though  he  had  converfed  much  with  the  court, 
he  had  not  learned  the  wifdom,  which  is  ufually  learned  there, 
of  difguifing  his  real  fentiments.  Having  drawn  up  a  well- 
reafoned  and  well-written  memorial  upon  the  miieries  of  the 
people,  and  the  means  of  relieving  them,  lie  one  day  lent  it  to 
madam  de  Maintenon  to  read  ;  when  the  king  coming  in, 
and  demanding  what  and  whofe  it  was,  commended  the  zeal 
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of  Racine,  but  difapproved  of  his  meddling  with  things  that  did 
not  concern  him  :  and  faid  with  an  angry  tone,    "  hecaufc  he 
4t  knows  how  to  make  good  verfes,   does  he  think  he  knows 
4<  every  thinjr  ?    And  would  he  be  a  minifter  of  ftate,  becaufc 
4«  he   is  a  great  poet  ?"     Thefe  words  hurt   Racine  greatly  f 
he  conceived  dreadful  ideas  of  the  king's  difplcafure  ;    and  in- 
dulging his  chagrin  and  fears,  brought  on  a  fever,  which  fur- 
pafLd  tbp  power  of  medicine  :   for  he  died  of  it,    after  being 
forely  afflicted  with  pains,  the  22d  of  April  1699.    The  king, 
who  was  fenfible  of  his  great  merit,   and  always  loved  him, 
fent  often  to  him  in   his  illnefs  ;    and  finding  after  his  death, 
that  he  had  left  more  glory  than  riches,  fettled   a   handfome 
penfion  upon  his  family.     He  was  interred  at  Port-Royal,  ac- 
cording to  his  will  ;  and,  upon  the  deftrudtion  of  the  monaf- 
tery,  his  remains   were   carried  to  St.  Stephen  du   Mont  at 
Paris.     He  was  middle-fized,  and  of  an  agreeable  and  open 
countenance  :  was  a  great  jefter,   but  was  reftrained  by  piety 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  from  indulging  this  talent  ;    and 
when  warmed  in  converfation,  had  fo  lively  and  perfuafive  an 
eloquence,  that  he  himfelf  often  lamented  his  r.ot  having  been 
an   advocate   in   parliament.     His  works  are  hipicmely  ex- 
cellent, and  will  be  immortal  in   the  judgment  of  all.     The 
parallel  between  him  and  Corneille  has  been  often  made:  it 
may  be  feen  in  Baillet's  Jugernens  de  Savans.    We  (hall  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  faying,  after  Mr,  Perrault,  that,  <:  if  Cor- 
"*  neille  fur^aiTcd  Racine  in  heroic  fentiments  and   the  grand 
*4  character  of  his  perfonages,  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  moving 
*c  the  pafTions  and  in  purity  of  language.'* 

There  are  iome  pieces  of  Racine  of  a  fmaller  kind,  which 
have  not  been  mentioned  :  as,  Jdylle  fur  la  Paix,  1685  ;  Dif- 
courfe  prono-ice  a  Ja  reception  de  T.  Corneille  &  Bergeret,  a 
j'Acadeiiiie  Franc-oife,  en  1685  \  Cantiques  Spirituelles,  1689; 
Eoi'Tramirtes  Diverfes.  The  v/orks  of  Racine  were  printed 

x     £j  i 

at  Amfterdam  1722,  in  Uvo  volumes,    I2mo.  and  the  year 
after  at  London,   very  pompouir/,   in  two  volumes,  4to. 

RADCLIFFE    (  Dr.  TOHN  }   an  Englifn  phyfician  of 

>oir>e  me-  '  -  .      --,         ... 

moirsofthe    prodigious  eminence,   was   born  at  Wakeneld    in  Yorklhire, 
y*°*.lohn   where  his  father  noflffctTed  a   moderate  eftate,  in  1650.     He 

Kadchrre,  m  J 

M.D.  1715,   was  taught  Greek  a-nd  Latin  at  a  fchool  in  the  fame  town  ; 
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and,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  lent  to  univeriity  college  in  Ox- 
ford. In  1669,  he  took  his  fir  ft  degree  in  arts  ;  but  no  feljow- 
fliip  becoming  vacant  there,  he  removed  to  Lincoln  college, 
where  he  was  elected  into  one.  He  applied  hirnfeif  to  phyfic, 
and  run  through  the  neceiTary  couries  of  botany,  chymiflry, 
and  anatomy  ;  in  all  which,  having  excellent  parts,  he  quickly 
made  a  very  great  progrefs.  He  took  a  mailer's  degree  in 
1672,  and  then  enrolled  himfelf  upon  the  phyfic  line.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  he  recommended  himfelf  more  by  ready  wit 
and  vivacity,  than  by  any  extraordinary  acquiiitions  in  learn- 
ing :  and  in  the  profecution  of  phyfic,  he  rarely  looked  farther, 
than  to  the  pieces  of  Dr.  Willis,  who.  was  then  practicing  in 
London  with  a  very  diftinguifhed  character.  He  had  few 
books  of  any  kind  ;  fo  few,  that  when  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft, 
head  of  Trinity  college,  aiked  him  once  in  a  furprize, 
"  where  his  ftudy  was,"  RadclirTe,  pointing  to  a  few  phials, 
"  a  fkeleton,  and  an  herbal,  replied,  "  Sir,  this  is  RadcliffVs 
**  Library." 

In  -1675,  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  phyfic,  and  immediate- 
ly fell  to  practice.  He  never  paid  any  regard  to  the  rules 
univerfally  followed,  but  ceniured  them,  as  often  as  he  law 
occafion,  with  great  freedom  and  acrimony  :  and  this  drew  all 
the  old  practitioners  upon  him,  with  whom  he  waged  an  c- 
verlafting  war.  Neverthelefs,  his  reputation  increafed  with 
his  experience  ;  and  before  he  had  been  two  years  in  the 
world,  his  bufmefs  was  very  extenfive  and  among  thofe  of  the 
higheft  rank.  About  this  time,  Dr.  Marfhal,  rector  of  Lin- 
coln college,  did  him  an  unkind  office,  by  oppofing  his  appli- 
cation fora  faculty-place  in  the  college;  to  ierve  as  a  dif- 
penfation  from  taking  holy  orders,  which  the  ftatutes  required 
him  to  do,  if  he  kept  his  fellowOiip.  This  was  owing  to  fome- 
witticifms,  which  RadclirFe,  according  to  his  manner,  had 
lanced  at  the  doctor :  however,  fuch  a  rtep  being  inconfiPtent 
with  his  prefent  fituation  arid  views,  he  chofe  to  refign  his  fel- 
lowfhip,  which  he  did  in  1677.  He  would  have  kept  his 
chambers,  and  reiided  there  as  a  commoner  ;  but  Dr.  Mar- 
fhall  not  being  at  all  difpofed  to  be  civil  to  him,  he  quitted  the 
college,  and  took  Iod2;ino;s  elfe where.  In  1682,  he  went  out 
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doctor  j  but  continued  two  years  longer  at  Oxford,  growing 
equally  in  wealth  and  fame, 
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In  1684.,  he  went  to  London,  and  fettled  in  Bow-ftreet 
Covent-Garden.  Dr.  Lower  was  there  the  reigning  phy- 
fician  j  but  his  intereft  then  beginning  to  decline  on  account  of 
his  whig-principles,  as  they  were  called,  Dr.  Radcliffe  had 
almoft  an  open  field  ;  and  in  lefs  than  a  year,  got  into  prime 
bufmefs.  His  converfation  contributed  as  much  to  make  his 
way,  as  his  reputed  (kill  in  his  profeffion  ;  for  having  much 
pleafantry  and  rsadinefs  of  wit,  he  was  a  mod  diverting  com- 
panion. In  1686,  theprincefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  made  him 
her  phyfician.  In  1687,  wealth  flowing  in  upon  him  very 
plentifully,  he  had  a  mind  to  teflify  his  gratitude  to  Univerfity- 
college,  where  he  had  received  the  beft  part  of  his  education  ; 
and,  with  this  intent,  caufed  the  eaft  window  over  the  altar,  to 
be  put  up  at  bis  own  expence.  It  is  efteemed  a  beautiful  piece, 
reprefcntino;  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  painted  upon  glafs  ; 
ind  appears  to  be  his  gift  by  the  following  infcription  under 
it :  D.  D.  Joan.  RadclifFe,  M.  D.  hujus  Collegii  quondam 
Socius,  A.  D.  M  DCLXXXVII.  He  is  called  focius,  not 
that  he  was  really  a  fellow  $  but  being  fenior  fcholar,  had  the 
feme  privileges,  though  not  an  equal  revenue,  with  the  fel- 
lows. In  1688,  when  prince  George  of  Denmark  joined  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princefs  his  confort  retired  to  Not- 
tingham, the  doctor  was  prefTed  by  bifhop  Compton  to  attend 
her  In  quality  or  his  office,  {he  being  alfo  big  with  child  of 
the  duke  of  Glocefter  ;  but,  not  chufmg  to  declare  himfclf  in 
that  critical  ftate  of  public  affairs,  nor  favoring  the  meafures 
then  in  agitation,  he  excufcd  himfelf,  on  account  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  patients. 

After  the  revolution,  he  was  often  fent  fjr  to  king  William, 
and  the  great  perfons  about  his  court ;  which  muft  have  been 
owing  to  his  vaft  reputation  and  credit,  for  it  does  not  appear 
tbat  he  ever  inclined  to  be  a  courtier.  In  1692,  he  ventured 
5000!.  in  an  interloper,  which  was  bound  for  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  the  proPpec!:  of  a  large  return  ;  but  loft  it ;  the  fhip  being 
taken  by  the  French.  When  the  news  was  brought  him,  he 
faid,  that  "  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  go  up  fo  many  pair  of 
4-s  ftairs,  to  make  himfelf  whole  again."  In  1693,  ne  entered 
upon  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
c.tizen,  and  was  near  bringing;  the  affair  to  a  confummation  ; 
v;heu  it  was  difcovered,  that  the  young  lady  had  already  con- 
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fum  mated  with  her  father's  book-keeper.  This  difappoint- 
ment  in  his  nrft  amour,  would  not  fuffer  him  ever  after  to 
think  of  the  fex  in  that  light  :  he  even  grew  to  a  degree  of 
infenfibility,  if  not  averfion  for  them  ;  and  often  declared,  that 
"  he  wifhed  for  an  act  of  parliament,  whereby  nurfes  only 
"  fhould  be  entitled  to  prefcribeto  them."  In  1694,  Queen 
Mary  catched  the  fmall-pox,  and  died.  "  The  phyficians  part, 
"  fays  bilhop  Burnet,  was  univerfally  condemned;  and  her  Ilft-  oflus 

3  J  own  time, 

"  death  was  imputed  to  the  negligence  or  unikilfulnefs  of  Or.    vol.  II.  P. 
"  RadclifFe.     He  was  called  for  ;   and  it  appeared,   but  too  e-    IS^foI« 
*'  vidently,  that  his  opinion  was  chiefly  confidered,  and  mod 
"  depended  on.      Other   phyficians  were  afterwards  called, 
"  but  not  till  it  was  too  late." 

Soon  after  he  loft  the  favor  of  the  Princefs  Anne,  by  neg- 
le£iing  to  obey  her  call,  from  his  too  great  addiction  to  the 
bottle  ;  and  another  phyfician  was  elected  into  his  place.  A- 
bout  this  time,  happened  his  remarkable  vifit  to  madam 
d'Urfley  at  Kenfington  ;  when  this  lady  was  pleafed  to  be 
very  free,  in  putting  fome  queries  to  him  concerning  the  plea- 
lures  of  Venus.  The  Doctor  gave  her  full  fcope  by  a  reply, 
which  produced  the  following  epigram  : 

D'Urfley    in  a    merry  mood 

Enquir'd    of  her  phyfician, 
What  hour  was  beft  to  ftir  the  blood 

And  fpirits  by  coition? 

Says  Radcliffe,  if  my  judgment's  right, 

Or  anfwer  worth  returning  : 
'Tis  mod  delightful  over  nio;ht, 

o  o      * 

Moft  wholefome  in  the  morning. 

Quoth  d'Urfley  then,  for  pleafure's  fake, 
Each  evenins;  I  will  take  it : 

o 

And  in  the  morning,  when  I  wake, 
My  only  phyficmake  it. 

To  the  laft  of  thefe  lines,  when  the  doctor  replied,  "  Madam, 
44  fach  a  refolution  may  make  me  lofe  a  patient ;"  the  lady 
returned,  then,  Sir,  it  may  gain  you  a  miftrefs."  Whether  or 
no  it  did  is  uncertain  j  but  his  inclinations  were  never  fuppo- 

fed 
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fed  to  He  that  way  :  Bacchus,  not  Venus,  being  the  deity,  he 
uicd  to  offer  up  both  his  morning  and  evening  facnfices  to. 

In  1699,  king  William;  returning  from  Holland,  and  be- 
ing much  out  of  order,  fent  for  RadcKffc  ;  and,  (hewing  hint. 
his  fvvoln  ancles,  while  the  reft  of  hb  body  was  emaciated  and 
ikeleton-like,  faid,  what  think  you  of  thefe  ?  "  Why  truly, 
"  replied  the  phyfician,  I  would  not  have  your  majefry's  two 
"  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms :"  which  freedom  fo  lofl  the 
king's  favor,  that  no  interceffcons  could  ever  recover  it.. 
When  queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  the  earl  ofGodolphht 
uied  all  his  endeavours  to  reindate  him  in  his  former  poft  of 
chief  phyfician  ;  but  (lie  would  not  be  prevailed  upon,  alledg- 
ing,  that  RadclifFe  would  fend  her  word  again,  Ct  that  her 
"  ailments  were  nothing  but  the  vapours."  Neverthelefs,  he 
was  confulted  in  all  cafes  of  emergency  and  critical  conjunc- 
ture ;  and,  though  not  admitted  in  quality  of  the  queen's  do- 
mefKc  phyfician,  received  large  fums  of  fecret  fervice-money 
for  his  prefcriptions  behind  the  curtain.  He  continued  in  full 
bufinefs,  increafmg  in  wealth  and  infolence,  to  the  end  of  his 
days  ;  waging  all  along,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  a  perpe- 
tual war  with  his  brethren  thephyficians,  who  never  coiifider- 
cd  him  in  any  other  light,  than  that  of  an  acYive,  ingenious, 
adventuring  empiric,  whom  conftant  practice  brought  at 
length  to  fome  fkill  in  his  profeiHon.  He  died  the  firft  of  No- 
vember I7i4j  aged  64  years  ;  and  was  fome  time  after  carried 
down  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church. 
He  was  a  prodigious  benefactor  to  that  umverfity,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  foundation  of  the  library  there,  which  goes  by  his 
name  :  the  firft  ftone  of  which  fumptuous  edifice  was  laid  in 
June  1737,  an^  tne  wno^e  building  compleated  in  1747. 

We  clo  not  finds  that  he  ever  attempted  to  write  any  thing, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  he  would  not  have  fuc- 
ceeded  as  an  author,  if  he  had.  What  however  the  late 
Dr.  Mead  has  faid,  is  no  (mall  testimony  in  his  favor  ;  name- 
ly,  that  "  he  was  defervedly  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion, 
cc  on  accounr  of  his  great  medical  penetration  and  ex- 
-'  perience* 

RAINOLDS 
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RAINOLDS   (JoHN)    an  eminent  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Pinto  in  Devonshire  in  1549,  and  fent  to  Mer- 
ton   college  in   Oxford   in   1562.     Fie   removed   to   Corpus   Prince's 
.Chrifti  college,    of  which    he  became  firft  fcholar,  and  then   J5£j2JS«f 
fellow.     He  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts   and  divinity.     In    —Wood's 
1598,  he  was  made  dean- of  Lincoln  ;    but,  being  unwilling  to    Athen-  < 
quit  un  academical  life,    he  exchanged  his  deanery   the  year 
following,   for  the  prefidentfhip   of  Corpus    Chrifti  college. 
Queen  Elizabeth  offered  him  a  bifhopric,  but  he  modeftly  re- 
jfuicd  it,  and  laid,  Nolo  Epifcopari  in  good   earned.      He  died 
iii  1607,  afcer  having  published  a  great  number  of  books.  The 
learned  have  beftowed  mofl  uncommon  praifes   upon  this  di- 
vine.    Bifhop  Hall,  a  very  competent  judge,    obferves,   that   Epiftley. 
"  he  alone  was  a  well-furniihed  library,   full  of  all  faculties,    Decad.  i. 
"  of  all  ftudies,  of  all  learning.     The  memory,   the  reading 
"  of  that  man  were  to  a  miracle."     Dr.   Crakanthorp  fays,   D  f   f  E 
that  *k  for  virtue,  probity,  integrity,  and  piety  he  was  fo  emi-   clef.  Anglic. 
"  nent,  that,   as  Nazianzen   fpeaks  of  Athanafius,  to  name  c>  69* 
"  him  is  to  commend  virtue  itfelf."     He  had  a  hand  in  tranf- 
lating   part    of  the  Old   Teftament,    by  command   of  king 
James  I.     He  was  inclined  M  puritanifm,  bur  with  fuch  mo- 
deration,  that  he  continued   a  conformift  to   the  church   of 
England.      He  was  thought   to  (horten  his  life  by  too  fevere 
application  to  his  ftudies ;  but  when  his  friends  urged  him  to 
deftft,  he  ufed  to  reply,  that  he  would    "•  not  lofe  the  very 
*'  end  of  living  for  the  fake  of  life  :  non  propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  caufas. 

R  A  M  A  Z  Z  I  N I  (  BERN  ARDIN  )  an  Italian  phyfician, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Carpi  near  Modena,  the  fifth  of 
November  1633.  When  he  had  laid  a  foundation  in  gram-  Nkcron 
mar  and  claflical  literature  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  torn,  6. 
Parma  to  ftudy  philofophy  -r  and,  afterwards  applying  himfelf 
to  phyfic,  took  a  doctor's  degree  there  in  1659.  Then  he 
went  to  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  penetrating  ftill  further  into  his 
art;  and  afcerwards  fettled  in  the  duchy  of  Caftro.  After 
fome  time,  ill  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  Carpi  for  his 
native  air,  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  followed  the  bufinefs 
of  his  profeflion  5  but  in  1671,  at  the  advice  of  fome  friends, 

he 
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he  removed  to  Modena,  His  brethren  of  the  faculty  here 
Conceived  at  firil  but  meanly  of  his  learning  and  abilities ;  but 
when  he  had  undeceived  them  by  publications,  their  con  tempt, 
as  is  natural,  was  changed  into  jcaloufy.  In  1682,  he  was 
made  profefibr  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Modena,  which 
was  juit  founded  by  duke  Francis  II.  and  he  filled  this  office 
for  eighteen  years,  attending  in  the  meantime  to  practice,  and 
not  neglecting  polite  literature,  which  he  was  always  fond  of. 
In  1700,  he  went  to  Padua  upon  invitation,  to  be  a  profeflbr 
there:  but  the  infirmities  of  age  began  novV  to  come  upon 
him.  He  loft  his  fight,  and  was  forced  to  read  and  write 
with  other  people's  eyes  and  hands.  Neverthelefs,  the  fenate 
of  Venice  made  him  rector  of  the  college  in  1708,  and  alfo 
raifcd  him  from  the  fecond  profeflbrfliip  in  phyfic  to  the  firit. 
He  would  have  refufed  thefe  honourable  potts,  but  being 
over-ruled,  performed  all  the  functions  of  them  very  diligently 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  upon  his  birth  day  in  1714, 
aged  8 1  years. 

He  compofed  a  great  m'any  works  upon  medical  and  philo- 
fophical  fubjecls  :  his  book  De  Morbis  artificum  will  always 
be  curious  and  ufeful.  His  works  were  collected  and  publifh- 
ed  at  London,  1716,  in  4to.  which  is  a  bet'er  edition  than  that 
of  Geneva  the  year  after,  becaufe  it  is  more  correct. 

RAMSAY  (  ANDREW  MICHAEL)  frequently  filled  the 
chevalier  Ramfay,  a  polite  wrir.ec,  was  a  Scotfman  of  an  an- 
cient family ;  and  was  born  at  Ayre  in  that  kingdom,  the 
i  ninth  of  June  1686.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  educa- 
Entanmca.  tjon  at  Ayre,  and  was  then  removed  to  Edinburgh  ;  where, 
diftinguiihing  himfelfbyhis  good  parts  and  uncommon  profi- 
ciency, he  was  fent  for  to  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  attend  a 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Weems  in  that  univerfity.  After  this,  he 
travelled  to  Holland,  and  went  to  Leyden  ;  where,  falling 
into  the  acquaintance  of  Poiret,  a  celebrated  myftic  divine, 
he  became  tinctured  with  his  doctrines,  and  refolded  for  fur- 
ther fathfadticn  to  confult  Mr.  Fenelon,  the  famed  archbifhop 
of  Cambray,  who  had  long  imbibed  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  that  theology. 

Before  he  left  Scotland,  he  had  conceived  a  difgufl  to  the 
religion,  in  which  he  was  bred  •>  and  in  that  ill-humor,  cafi> 
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ing  his  eye  upon  other  chriitian  churches,  and  feeing  none  to 
his  liking,  he  became  difpleafed  with  all,  and  gave  into  deifm. 
During  his  abode  in  Holland,  he  grew  more  confirmed  in  that 
way  of  thinking  ;  yet,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  determi- 
nation. In  this  unlettled  flate  of  mind,  he  arrived  at  Cam- 
bray  in  I  7  10,  and  was  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
archbiftiop  :  who  took  him  into  his  family,  heard  with  pa- 
tience and  attention  the  hiftory  of  his  religious  principles,  en- 
tered heartily  with  him  into  a  difcuifion  of  them,  and  to  be 
Ihort,  in  fix  months  time  made  him  as  good  a  cathplic  as  him- 
felf. 

The  fubfequent  courfe  of  his  life  received  its  direction  from 
his  friendfhip  and  connexions  with  this  prelate.  Mr.  Fene- 
Ion  had  been  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir-appa- 
rent, after  the  death  of  his  father  the  dauphin,  to  the  crown  of 
France  ;  yet  neither  of  them  came  to  the  po-fTeflion  of  it,  be- 
ing furvived  by  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  great 
grandfon,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  now  Lewis  XV. 
Mr.  Ramfay,  having  been  firft  governor  to  the  duke  deCha- 
teau-Thiery  and  the  prince  de  Turenne,  was  made  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  ;  and  afterwards  fent  for  to  Rome  by 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  fKled  there  James  Ilf.  king -of 
Great  Britain,  to  take  the  charge  of  educating  his  children. 
He  went  accordingly  to  that  court,  in  I  724  ;  but  the  intrigues 
and  diflentions,  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  there,  gave  him 
fo  much  uneafmefs,  that,  with  the  pretender's  leave,  he  pre- 
fently  returned  to  Paris.  '  Then  he  crofied  the  water  to  his 
own  country,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  duke  of  Argyle 
and  Greenwich  ;  in  whofe  family  he  refided  fome  years,  and 
employed  his  leifure  there  in  writing  feveral  ingenious  pieces. 
We  are  told,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  law  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford,  that  he  was  admitted  for 
this  purpofe  of  St.  Mary  Hall  in  April  1730,  and  that  he 
was  prefented  to  his  degree  by  Dr.  King,  the  principal  of  that: 
houfe.  After  his  return  to  France,  he  refided  fome  time  a?: 
Pontoife,  a  feat  of  the  prince  de  Turenne,  duke  de  Bouillon  ; 
with  whom  he  continued  in  the  poft  of  intendant,  till  his  death, 
This  happened  on  the  6th  of  May  1743,  at  St.  Germain-ci*- 
Lai'e,  where  his  body  was  interred  ;  but  his  heart  was  de- 
pofited  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sacrament  at  Paris* 

His 
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His  works  are,  i.  Difcours  fur  le  Poeme  Epique.  Prefixed  to 
the  later  editions  of  Tclemachus.  2.  La  Vie  de  Mr.  Fene- 
Ion.  3.  L'fai  fur  le  Gouvernment  Civil.  >  4.  Le  Pfvcho- 
rnetre,  ou  Reflexions  fur  les  clifterens  characters  de  i'efprit  par 
un  Milord  Ans;lois.  Thefe  are  remarks  upon  lord  Shaftef- 
bury's  Characieriftics.  5.  Les  Voyages  de  Cyrus,  in  French  ; 
and,  in  Englim,  "  The  Travels  of  Cyrus."  This  is  his 
Chef  d'Ouvre,  arrl  hath  gone  through  feveral  editions  in  both 
Ian<iua2;es.  6.  L'Hiiroire  de  M.  de  Turenne,  in  French  and 
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Enghm.  7.  Several  fmall  pieces  of  poetry,  in  Engliifh.  8. 
Two  Letters  in  French,  to  M.  Racine  the  fon,  upon  the  true 
fentiments  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  EiTay  on  Man.  Thefe  were 
printed  after  his  deceafe,  in  Les  Ouvres  de  M.  Racine  le  fils, 
torn.  ii.  1747.  In  the  former  of  thefe,  he  calls  Mr.  Locke, 
genie  fuperricicl,  "  a  fuperficial  genius  ;"  and  has  (hewn  by 
this,  that  whatever  ingenuity  and  polite  literature  he  might 
polTefs,  and  he  pofierTed  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  both, 
he  was  not  qualified  in  any  degree  to  judge  of  philofophers. 
Two  pofthumous  works  of  his  were  alfo  printed  at  Glafcow. 
9.  "  A  plan  of  education  :"  and,  10.  "  Philofophical  Prin- 
"  ciples  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  explained  and  un- 
*c  foulded  in  a  geometrical  Order."  1749*  in  two  volume?, 
4-to. 

RAMUS  (PETER)  a  moft  famous  pro.fefTor  of  France, 
was  born  in  1515,  in  a  village  of  Vermandois  in  Picardy, 
His  family  was  good,  buc  had  fuffered  great  hardihips  and  in- 
.  j  ffom  ^  wars>  ^is  grandfather,  havina:  loft  all  his 

J 

pofleilions,  was  obliged  to  turn  co  Her  for  a  livelihood.  H4s 
father  followed  hufbandry  ;  and  himfelf  v/as  not  happier  than 
his  father  and  grandfather,  his  life  being,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  the 
fport  of  fortune,  or  one  continued  vicillitude  gf  good  and  ill 
fortune.  He  was  fcarce  out  of  the  cradle,  when  he  was  twice 
attacked  with  the  plague.  At  eight  years  of  age,  a  thirft  af- 
ter learning  prompted  him  to  go  to  Paris,  but  poverty  forced 
him  to  leave  that  city..  He  returned  to  it  as  foon  as  he  could, 
but  being  unable  to  fupport  himfelf,  he  left  it  a  fecond  time  5 
yet  his  paflion  for  ftudy  was  fo  violent,  that  notwithftanding 
his  ill  fortune  in  two  journeys,  he  ventured  upon  a  third.  He 
was  maintained  there  feme  months  by  one  of  his  uncles, 

after 
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after  which  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  fervant  in  the  college  of 
Navarre.  He  Ipent  the  day  in  waiting  upon  his  matters,  and 
the  greaten1  part  of  the  night  in  ihidy  What  is  related  in  the 
firft  Scaiigerana,  of  his  living  to  nineteen  years  of  age  without 
learning  to  read,  and  of  his  being  very  dull  and  ftupid,  is  not 
credible. 

After  having  finifhed  claiiical  learning  and  rhetoric,  he 
went  through  a  courfe  of  philo'bphy,  which  took  him  up  threq 
years  and  a  half  in  the  fchools.  The  thefis,  which  he  made 
for  his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  offended  all  the  world  :  for  he 
maintained  in  it,  that  Ct  all  which  Ariftotle  had  advanced  was 
**  falfe;"  and  he  anfwered  extremely  well  the  objections  of  all 
the  profefTors.  This  fuccefs  inclined  him  to  examine  the 
doctrine  of  Ariftotle  more  clofely,  and  to  combat  it  vigorously : 
but  he  confined  himfelf  principally  to  bis  Logic.  The  two 
firft  books  he  published,  the  one  intitled,  Inftitutiones  Dia- 
lectics, the  other,  Ariftotelicse  Animadverfiones,  occafioned 
great  difturbances  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  The  profeiTors 
there,  who  were  .adorers  of  Ariftotle,  ought  to  have  refuted 
Ramus^'s  books  by  writings  and  lectures  ;  but  inftead  of  con- 
fining themfelves  within  the  juft  bounds  of  academical  wars, 
they  profecuted  this  anti-peripatetic  before  the  civil  m^giftrate, 
as  a  man  who  was  spin*  to  fan  the  foundation*  of  religion. 

O  O  *  C-* 

They  raifed  fuch  clamours,  that  the  caufe  was  carried  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  the  moment  they  perceived  it 
would  be  examined  equitably,  and  according  to  the  ufua! 
forms,  they  by  their  intrigues  took  it  from  that  tribunal,  an  1 
brought  it  before  the  king-'s  council ;  and  Francis  I.  was  obii- 

O  *-> 

ged  to  interfere  in  it.  The  king  ordered,  that  Ramus  and 
Antony  Goyea,  who  was  his  principal  adverfary,  mould 
chufe  twojudges  each,  to  pronounce  on  the  controverfy,  after 
they  mould  have  ended  their  difputation;  while  he  himfelf  ap- 
pointed a  deputy.  Ramus,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
king,  appeared  before  the  five  judges,  though  three  of  them 
were  his  declared  enemies.  The  difpute  lafted  two  days, 
and  Gorea  had  all  the  advantages  he  could  defire  :  Ramus's 
book  being  prohibited  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  au- 
thor fentenced  not  to  teach  philofophy  any  longer.  His  enemies 
difcovered  a  moft  furprifmg  joy  on  that  account :  they  made  a 
greater  noife  in  proportion,  than  the  proudeft  princes  for  the 

taking 
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taking  of  a  con  fitter  able  city,  or  the  winning  of  a  very  impor- 
tant victory.  The  fentence  of  the  three  jutjges  was  publifhed 
in  Latin  and  French  in  all  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  and  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  whither  it  could  be  fent.  Piays  were  acted 
with  great  pomp,  in  which  Ramus  was  mocked  and  abufed  a 
thoufand  ways,  in  the  midft  of  the  applaufes  and  acclamations 
of  the  Aristotelians,  This  happened  in  1543. 

The  year  after,  the  Plague  made  great  havock  in  Paris,  and 
forced  moft  of  the  ftudents  in  the  College  of  Prele  to  quit  it ; 
but  Ramus,  being  prevailed  upon  to  teach  in  it,  foon  drew  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  auditors.  The  Sorbonne  attempted 
to  drive  him  from  that  college,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  for  he 
hcald  the  headship  of  that  houfe  by  arret  of  parliament.  Thro' 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  he  ob- 
tained in  154.7?  from  Henry  II.  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  and 
writing,  and  the  royal  profefforihip  of  philofophy  and  elo- 
quence in  1551.  The  parliament  of  Paris  had,  before  this, 
maintained  him  in  the  liberty  of  joining  philofophicai  lectures 
to  thofe  of  eloquence  ;  and  this  arret  or  decree  had  put  an  end 
to  feveral  profecutions,  which  Ramus  and  his  pupils  had  fuffer- 
ed  :  for  they  had  been  profecuted  feveral  ways.,  both  before  the 
univerfity-judges  and  the  civil  magistrates.  As  foon  as  he 
was  made  regras  profefibr,  he  was  fired  with  a  new  zeal  fdr 
improving  the  icicnccs  ;  and  was  extremely  laborious  and 
active  on  this  occafion,  notwithstanding  the  hatred  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  never  at  reft.  He  bore  at  that  time  a  part  in 
a  very  fmgular  affair,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  Abeut 
the  year  1550,  the  royal  profeiTors  corrected,  among  other 
abufes,  that  which  had  crept  into  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  Some  of  the  clergy  followed  this  regulation  ; 
but  the  tbrbonnifts  were  much  offended  at  it  as  an  innovation, 
and  defended  the  old  pronunciation  with  great  zeal  Things 
at  length  were  carried  fo  far,  that  a  minifter,  who  had 
a  ^ood  living,  was  very  ill  treated  by  them  ;  and  caufed  to  be 
ejected  from  his  benefice,  for  having  pronounced  ^uifquisj 
^uanqnam^ .according  to  the  new  way,  inftead  of  Kifkis,  Kan- 
kaM)  according  to  the  old.  The  minifter  applied  to  the  par- 
liament j  and  the  royal  profeldbrs  with  Ramus  among  them, 
rearing  he  would  fall  a  Victim  to  the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  faculty  of  divines,  for  prefuming  to  pronounce  the  Latin 
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tongue  according  to  their  regulations,  thought  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  aflift  him.  Accordingly,  they  went  to  the  court 
of  jufrice  ;  and  reprefented  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  the  indignity  of 
the  profecution,  that  the  perfon  accufed  was  cleared,  and  every 
body  had  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  as  they  pleafed. 

Ramus  was  bred  up  in  the  catholic  religion,   but  afterwards 
deferteJ  it.     Ke  began  to  difcover  his  new  principles,  by  re- 
moving the  images  from  the  chapel  of  his  college  of  Prele, 
This  was   in   1552  ;   when  fuch  a  profecution  was  raifed  a- 
gainfr.  him  by  the  Religionifts,  as  well  as  Ariftotelians,  that  he 
was  not  only  drove  out  of  his  profefTorfhip,  but  obliged  to  con- 
ceal himfelf.     For  that  purpofe,  he  went  with  the  king's  leave 
toFontalnebleau;  where,  by  the  help  of  books  in  the  kind's 
library,  he  purfued  geometrical  and  agronomical  ftudies.     As 
foon  as  his  enemies  knew  where  he  was,  he  fo<md  himfelf  no 
where  fafe  :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  go,  and  conceal  himfelf  in 
feveral  other  places.     During  this  interval^  his  excellent  and 
curious  collection  of  books  in  the  college  of  Prele  was  plun- 
dered ;  but,  after  a  peace  was  concluded    in   1563,  between 
Charles  IX.  and  the  pfoteftants,  he  again  took  poiTeffion  cf  his 
employment,   maintained  himfelf  in  it  with  vigor,  and  was 
particularly  zealous  in  promoting  the  fludy  of  the  mathema- 
ticks.     This  lafted  till  the  fecond  civil  war  in  1567,  when  he 
was  forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  fhelter  himfelf  among  the  Hu- 
guonots,   in  whofe  army  he  was  at  the  battle  of  St.  DenySi 
Peace  having  been  concluded  fome  months  after,  he  was  re- 
fiored  to  his  profeflbrftiip;  but  forefeeing  that  the  war  would 
foon  break  out  again,  he  did  not  care  to  venture  himfelf  in  a 
frefh  flormj  and  therefore  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  vifit  the 
univerlities  of  Germany,    He  accordingly  undertook  this  jour- 
ney in   1568,  and  received  very   great  honors  wherever  he 
Came.     He  returned  to  France,  after  the  third   war  in  1571 ; 
and  loft  his  life  miferably,   in  the   maffacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  1572.     It  is  faid,  that  he  was  concealed  in  a  cel- 
lar during  the  tumult,  but  dragged  from  thence  at  the  mitiga- 
tion of  fome  peripatetic  doctors,  who  hated  him.     He  gave   a 
good  quantity  of  money  to  the  aflaffins,  in  order  to  procure  his 
efcape,  but  in  vain  :  for,  after  wounding  him  in  many  places, 
they  threw  him  out  of  a  window  ;  and,    his   bowels  gufhing 
Out  in  the  fail,  fome  Ariflotelian  fcholars,  encouraged  by  their 
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mafters,  fpread  them  about  the  ftreets  ;  then  dragged  his  body 
in    a    moft   ignominious    manner,    and    threw    it   into    the 

Seine. 

He  was  a  great  orator,  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  and 
endowed  with  very  fine  qualities.  He  was  free  from  avarice, 
fober,  temperate,  chafte.  His  temperance  was  very  exem- 
plary. He  contented  himfelf  with  only  boiled  meat,  and  eat 
but  little  at  dinner  :  he  drank  no  wine  for  twenty  years,  and 
would  never  have  drank  any,  if  the  phyficians  had  not  pre- 
fcribed  it.  He  lay  upon  ftraw  ;  ufed  to  rife  very  early,  and  to 
ftudy  all  day  •,  and  led  a  fingle  life  with  the  utmoft  purity. 
He  was  zealous  for  the  proteftarit  religion,  but  at  the  fame 
time  a  little  obftinate,  and  given  to  contradiction.  The  pro- 
teftant minifters  did  not  love  him  much,  for  he  made  himfelf 
a  kind  of  head  of  a  party,  to  change  the  difcipline  of  the  pro- 
teftant churches  j  that  is,  he  was  for  introducing  a  democrati- 
cal  crovernment  in  the  church  :  but  his  defign  was  traverfed 
and&defeated  in  a  national  fynod.  He  publimed  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  ;  but  mathematics  was  chiefly  obliged  to  him. 
His  writing  was  fcarce  legible,  and  gave  the  printers  prodigious 
trouble.  His  fed  florifhed  pretty  much  for  fome  time  :  it  was 
not  known  in  Spain  and  Italy,  made  little  progrefs  in  France, 
but  fpread  very  much  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  ftill  more 
in  Germany;  as  appears  from  many  books,  which  feveral 
German  Ariitotelians  publimed  againft  the  Ramifts. 

RANDOLPH  (THOMAS)  an  Englifh  poet,  was  the 
Athen.'ox.  fon  of  a  fteward  to  Edward  lord  Zouch,  and  born  in  Nor- 
thamptonfliire,  (Mr.  Wood  fays,  at  Newnham  nearDaintry; 
Mr.  Langbaine,  at  Houghton)  the  I5th  of  June  1605.  He 
^^  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  from  thence  elected 
^  ^^  asone  ofthe  kjng,s  fcholars  to  Trinity  college  in 

Cambridge  ;  of  which  he  became  fellow,  and  took  a  mafter  of 
arts  degree.  He  was  accounted  one  of  the  moft  pregnant 
wits  of  his  time,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  the  poets  and 
men  of  parts.  He  was  diftinguifhed  very  early  for  an  uncom- 
mon force  of  genius  ;  having,  when  he  was  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  wrote  the  «  Hiftory  ofthe  Incarnation 
"  of  our  Saviour,"  in  verfe.  Ben  Johnfon  was  fo  exceedingly 
fond  of  him,  that  he  adopted  him  one  of  his  fons  j  on  which 

account 
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account  Randolph  wrote  a  gratulatory  poem  to  him,  which  Is 
printed  among  his  works.  Like  a  true  poet,  Randolph  had  a 
thorough  contempt  of  wealth,  and  as  hearty  a  love  of  p^afcre; 
and  this  drew  him  into  exceiTes,  which  made  his  life  very 
fhort.  He  died  in  March  1634,  when  he  had  not  cornpleat- 
ed  his  3oth  year.  His  "  Mufe's  Looking-Glafs,"  a  comedy, 
is  well  known :  he  was  the  author  of  feveral  other  dramatic 
performances,  which  with  his  poems  were  collected,  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  one  volume,  by  his  brother  Robert  Randolph  ;  the 
fifth  edition  of  which,  with  feveral  additions,  and  corrected 
and  amended,  was  printed  in  1664,  8vo.  Robert  was  alfo  a 
good  poet,  as  appears  from  feveral  copies  of  his  verfes  printed 
in  various  books.  He  was  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1627  >  an^ 
afterwards  became  vicar  of  Donnington  in  Lincolnfhire,  where 
he  died  in  1671,  aged  about  fixty  years. 

Mr.  Wood  gives  us  an  account  of  another  Thomas  R.an- 
dolph,  a  Kentifh  gentleman,  who  was  made  itudent  of  Chrift- 
Church,  when  Henry  VIII.  turned  it  into  a  cathedral  ;  and 
principal  of  Broadgate-Hall  in  1549,  being  then  a  doctor  of 
law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed  in 
feveral  embaffies  to  Scotland,  France,  arid  Ruflia  ;  and  for  his 
fervices,  not  only  knighted,  but  preferred  to  fome  confidera- 
ble  places.  He  died  the  8th  of  June  1590,  aged  fixty.  We 
have  of  his,  "  An  Account  of  his  Embaflagd  to  the  Emperor 
of  Ruffia,  anno  1568."  Remitted  into  the  firft  volume  of 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Lond.  1598.  and,  "  Instructions  given  to, 
"  and  Notes  to  be  obferved  by,  certain  perfons,  for  the 
"  fearching  of  the  fea  and  border  of  the  coaft,  from  the 
"  River  Pechora  to  the  Eaftwards,  anno  1588." 

RAPHAEL,  an  illunrious  painter  of  Italy,  was  born 
at  Urbin,  on  Good  Friday  1483.  His  father  was  an  ordinary 
painter  :  his  matter  Pietro  Perugino.  Having  a  penetrating 
understanding,  as  well  as  a  fine  genius  for  painting,  he  foon 
perceived,  that  the  perfection  of  his  art  was  not  confined  to- 
Perugino's  capacity  ;  and  therefore  went  to  Siena,  in  order  to 
advance  himfelf.  Here  Pinturrichio  got  him  to  be  employed 
in  making  the  cartoons  for  the  pictures  of  the  library  ;  but 
he  had  fcarcely  finiflied  one,  before  he  was  tempted  to  re- 
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move  to  Florence  by  the  great  noife,  which  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci's and  Michael  Angelo's  works  made  at  that  time.  As  foon 
as  he  had  confidered  the  manner  of  thofe  illuftrious  painters, 
herefolved  to  alter  his  own,  which  he  had  learned  of  Peru- 
gino.  His  pains  and  care  were  incredible  ;  and  he  fucceeded 
accordingly.  He  formed  his  gufto  after  the  ancient  ftatues 
and  has  reliefs,  which  he  defigned  a  long  time  with  extreme 
application  ;  and,  befides  this,  he  hired  people  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  to  defign  for  him  all  the  antique  pieces  that  could  be 
found.  Thus,  he  raifed  himfelf  prefently  to  the  top  of  his 
profeffion.  By  the  general  confent  of  mankind,  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  prince  of  modern  painters,  and 
is  oftentimes  (tiled  the  divine  Raphael  j  as  if,  for  the  inimi- 
table graces  of  his  pencil,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  genius, 
he  had  fomething  more  than  human  in  his  composition.  "  He 
Du  Fref-  <c  furpaiTed,  fays  a  connoifleur,  all  modern  painters,  becaufe 
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Painting,  p.      '  he  pollened  more  or  the  excellent  parts  or  painting  than  any 

225.  Lond.  «  other  ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  he  equalled  the  ancients,  ex - 
**  cepting  that  he  defigned  not  naked  bodies  with  fo  much 
"  learning  as  Michael  Angelo  :  but  his  gufto  of  defign  is 
*'  purer,  and  much  better.  He  painted  not  with  fo  good,  fo 
"full,  and  fo  graceful  a  manner,  as  Corregio  ;  nor  has  he 
i4  any  thin£  of  the  contraft  of  the  lights  and  fhadows,  or  fo 
"  ftrong  and  free  a  colouring,  as  Titian  :  but  he  had  without 
<c  compart fon  a  better  difpofition  in  his  pieces,  than  either 
Ci  Titian,  Corregio,  Michael  Angelo,  or  all  the  reft  of  the 
"  fucceeding  painters  to  our  days.  His  choice  of  attitudes^ 
«  of  heads,  of  ornaments,  the  fuitablenefs  of  his  drapery,  his 
ct  manner  of  designing,  his  varieties,  his  contrafts,  his  ex- 
*c  preflions,  were  beautiful  in  perfection ;  but  above  all,  he 
<f  poflefled  the  graces  in  fo  advantageous  a  manner,  that  he 
<c  has  never  iince  been  equalled  by  any  other." 

But  Raphael  was  not  only  the  beft  painter  in  the  world,  but 
perhaps  the  beft  architect  alfo  ;  he  was  at  leaft  fo  admirable  a 
one,  that  Leo  X.  charged  him  with  the  building-  St.  Peter's 

c  o 

Sec  CAS-      church  at  Rome.     He  was  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  beft 
"        tenipered  men  living:  fo  that,  with  all  thefe  natural   and  ac- 
quired accomp! aliments,  it  cannot  be  wondered,   that  he  was 
not  only  beloved  in  the  higheft  degree  by  the  popes  Julius  II. 
,andLeo  X.  at-home,  but  admired  and  courted  by  all  the  princes 
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and  ftates  of  Europe.  Henry  VIII.  would  fain  have  had  him 
over  to  England.  He  lived  in  the  greateft  ftate  and  fplendor 
imaginable,  moil  of  the  eminent  matters  in  his  time  being  am- 
bitious of  working  under  him  ;  and  he  never  went  out,  with- 
out a  crowd  of  artifts  and  others,  who  attended  and  followed 
him  purely  through  refpacT:.  Cardinal  Bibiano  offered  him  his 
niece  in  marriage,  and  Raphael  engaged  himfelf;  but  pope 
Leo  X.  having  given  him  hopes  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  he  made 
no  hafte  to  marry  her.  His  paflion  for  the  f<iir  fex  deftroyed 
him  in  the  flower  of  his  age  j  for  one  day,  after  he  had  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  excefTive  venery,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever  ; 
and,  concealing  the  true  caufe  of  his  diftemper  from  his  phyfi- 
ciaris,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  improperly  treated,  and  fo  car- 
ried off.  He  died  upon  his  birth-day  1520,  when  he  had 
juft  compleated  his  3/th  year.  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  his 
epitaph,  which  is  to  be  feen  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the 
Rotunda  at  Rome,  where  he  was  buried.  Here  are  two 
lines  of  it  : 

Ille  hie  efl  Raphael,  timuit  quo  fofpite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  &  moriente  mori. 

Raphael  had  many  fcholars  ;  but  Julio  Romano  was  his  fa- 
vorite, becaufe  he  did  him  moil:  credit.  Poufiin  ufed  to  fav 

*  s 

of  Raphael,  that,  cc  he  was  an  angel  compared  with  the 
<c  modern  painters,  but  an  afs  in  comparifon  of  the  ancients  :" 
but  all  fuch  fay  ings  are  extravagant. 

R  A  PIN  "(  RF.NATUS  )  a  French  jefuit,  famous  for  his 
fkill  in  claffical  learning,  was  born  at  Tours  in  1621,  and  en- 
tered into  the  fociety  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  taught 
polite  literature  for  nine  years  :  he  made  it  his  particular  ft  ti-  ^yje'sDicl. 
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dy,  and  mewed  by  fome  Latin  productions.,  that  he  was  able 
to  write  on  the  fineft  fubjects  with  great  art  and  eloquence. 
He  excelled  in  Latin  poetry,  and  pubiifhea  various  pieces  in 
it:  the  principal  of  which  was,  his  Hortorum  libri  quatuor  ; 
a  work,  which  has  been  much  admired  and  applauded.  It 
was  firft  printed  in  4.10,  at  Paris  1665,  anJ  afterwards  re- 
printed in  I2mo.  with  alterations  and  corrections  by  the  au- 
thor. An  Englifli  verfion  of  it  was  made  and  publifhed  at 
London  in  1673,  ^vo'  by  John  .Evelyn,  efq$-  and  again,  in 
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1706,  by  Mr.  James  Gardiner  of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge, 
All  his  Latin  poems,  confiding  of  odes,  epitaphs,  (acred 
eclogues,  and  thefe  four  books  upon  Gardens,  were  collected 
and  published  at  Paris  1681,  in  two  volumes  I2mo.  He  ap- 
plif:  Smfelf  afterwards  to  write  in  French,  and  fucceeded 
very  well  in  that  language.  He  wrote  in  it  feveral  treatifes 
upon  polite  literature,  a=id  upon  pious  fubje&s,  which  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception  from  the  publick.  The  trea- 
tifes on  polite  literature,  having  been  publifhed  at  various 
times,  were  collected  and  publifhed  in  1684,  in  two  volumes 
4to.  at  Paris ;  and  at  Amfterdam,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in 
1686.  They  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Bafil  Kennet 
and  others,  and  publifhed  in  1705,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  un- 
der the  title  of  the  "  Critical  Works  of  Monf.  Rapin." 
The  firft  volume  contains  a  comparifon  between  Demofthenes 
and  Cicero  for  eloquence,  Homer  and  Virgil  for  poetry, 
Thucydides  and  Livy  for  hiftory,  Plato  and  Ariftotle  for 
philofophy  :  the  fecond,  are  reflections  oh  eloquence,  on 
Ariftotle's  poetry,  on  hiftory,  on  philofophy.  Rapin's  general 
Jnthe  Pre-  ^e%n  m  tnis  work  was,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  to  reftore  a 
face.  good  tafte  among 'the  ingenious,  which  had  been  fomewhat 

corrupted  by  a  fpirit  of  profound  erudition,  that  had  reigned 
in  the  preceding  age  :  and  indeed  he  was  not  altogether  un- 
qualified for  the  attempt  ;  for  he  is  a  writer,  as  Mr.  Bayle 
obferves,  who  feems  to  have  had  more  good  tafte  and  delicacy, 
than  depth  of  erudition.  He  was  not  however  wanting  in 
learning  ;  and,  although  many  things  are  loofely  faid  by  him, 
and  fome  that  may  deferve  critical  animadverfion,  yet  his  work 
abounds  with  excellent  materials,  and  upon  the  whole  is  both 
ufeful  and  entertaining. 

He  died  at  Paris  the  27th  of  October,  1687  ;  and  his  elo- 
gium,  written  by  father  Bouhours,  was  publifhed  the  month 
following.  He  is  there  reprefented,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
think  defervedly,  as  poffefled  of  the  fineft  qualities,  that  can 
adorn  a  man  of  probity  and  a  good  chriftian.  We  rind  there, 
among  other  particulars,  that  zeal  for  thehonorof  his  fociety 
made  him  undertake,  above  twenty  years  before,  an  Hiftory 
of  Janfenifm.  Father  Rapin  was  a  dangerous  adverfary  of 
that  party,  and  attacked  them  on  their  weakeft  fide  in  a  Latin 
work,  publifhed  in  1658,  under  the  title  of,  DifTertatio  de 
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nova  doctrina,  feu  Kvangelium  Janfeniftarum.  He  had  a 
great  quarrel  with  father  Vavaflbr,  who  wrote  againit  his 
Reflexions  on  Ariftotle's  Poetics  ;  yet  pretended  to  be  igno- 
rant, as  there  was  no  name  to  them,  that  Rapin  was  the  au- 
thor. Rapin  had  faid,  in  thofe  reflections,  that  "  it  is  fo 
"  unufual  a  thing  for  an  author  to  write  good  epigrams, 
"  that  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied  with  making  a  few  in  his 
cc  whole  life."  Now,  fays  Menage,  who  relates  this  anec-  Anti-Baii- 
dote,  "  as  Vavaflbr  had  wrote  two  large  books  of  epigrams,  let>  ch*24- 
<e  he  was  not  pleafed  with  Rapin  for  this  faying;  and  this 
"  prompted  him  to  write  againft  that  father  :  I  had  this, 
"  adds  Menage,  from  himfelf." 

RAPIN  DE   THOYRAS    (PAUL  de)  an  eminent  hiflo- 
rian  of  France,   was  born  at  Caftres  in  Languedoc  the  25th 
of  March  1661.     Plis  family  was  originally  from  Savoy,  and   From  his 
is  fuppofed  to  have  removed   into  France,  upon  embracing   JoT^^rf 
the  proteftant   religion.     Philibert  de  Rapin,  great  graridfa-    tranflation 
ther  to  our  author,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  proteftantifm  ;   ?<  Hiftoryfof 
which  expofed  him  fo  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Roman   '-England." 
catholics,   and  particularly  to  that  of  the  parliament  of  Tou- 
loufe,   that  his  head  was  flruck  off  in  1568  by  a  fentence  of 
theirs,   at  the  very  time  that  he  came  by  the  king's  order  to 
have  the  treaty  of  peace  regifiered  there.     Father  Daniel  in- 
deed paiTes  over  this  fact  in   filence ;    and  his   reafon  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  been,  that    he  might  make  the   more  odious 
the  dillurbances   railed  by  the  Huguonots  afterwards  in  the 
country  about  Touloufe  :  whereas  what  they  did  was  in  re- 
venge of  Philibert' s  death,  ;:s  appeared  from  the  folciiers  wri- 
ting: with  coals,  on  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  they  had  burned, 
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"  Vengeance  for  Rapin's  death."     James  de  Rapin,  lord  of  Mezeray, 
Thoyras,   was  our  author's  father.     He  applied  himfelf  to  &c« 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,    and  was  an  advocate  in   the  chamber 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes   above   fifty  years.     Thefe  chambers 
were  courts  of  judicature  erected  in  fever al  towns  of  France, 
in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots;    the  judges  whereof  were  half 
of  the  reformed,  and  half  of  the  Roman  catholic,   religion. 
Jane  de  PelifTon,    his  wife,   was  daughter  to  a  counfellor  of 
the  chamber  of  Caftres,   and  filler  to  the  famous  George  and 

'  O 

Paul  Peliflbn  :    this  lady,  after  having  been  confined  a  good 
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while  to  a  convent,   was  at  laft  fent  by  the  king's  order  to, 
Geneva,  where  fhe  died  in  the  year  1705. 

Mr.  Ra-pin  the  hiftorian  was  their  youngeft  Ton.  He  was 
educated  at  firft  under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  houfe,  and  af- 
terward fent  to  Puylaurens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  In  ;  679, 
he  returned  to  his  father,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfeif 
clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law :  but  before  he  had  made  any 
great  progrefs,  he  was  obliged,  with  many  other  young  gen- 
tlemen, to  commence  advocate,  upon  report  of  an  eu  T;  foon 
after  publifhed,  in  which  it  was  ordered,  'hat  no  man  flic  ;ld 
have  a  doctor's  degree  without  having  ftudied  five  years  in 
fome  univerfity.  The  fame  year  the  chamber  of  the  edict 
was  fupprclkdj  which  obliged  Mr.  Rapin's  family  to  remove 
to  Touloufe  :  and  the  ftate  of  the  reformed  growing  every 
day  worfe,  our  hiftorian  defired  his  father's  leive  to  quit  the 
profeilion  of  advocate  for  that  of  arms.  He  had  before  given 
proofs  of  a  military  difpofition  :  for  he  had  fought  a  duel  or 
two,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  very  gallantly.  His 
lather  did  not  abfolutely  deny  his  requeft,  but  gave  him  fuch 
an  anfwer,  as  ferved  to  prolong  the  tirns.  This  flare  of  unr 
certainty  very  much  abated  his  ardor  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  : 
however,  he  pleaded  one  caufe,  and  one  only  ;  and  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  heartily  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  mufic, 
in  both  which  he  became  a  good  proficient. 

In  1685,  his  father  died;  and  two  months  after,  the  edicl: 
of  Nantes  being  revoked,  Mr.  Rapin  with  his  mother  and 
brothers  retired  to  a  country- houfe  ;  and  as  the  perfecution 
in  a  (hort  time  was  carried  to  the  created  height,  he  and  his 

p  O         * 

yqungeft  brother,  in  March  1686,  departed  for  EngJand. 
He  was  not  lon^  in  London,  before  he  was  vifited  by  a  French 
ibbe  of  diftinguiihed  quality  ;  a  friend  of  Mr.  PeliiTon,  who 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Barillon  the  French  ambaiTador.  Thefe 
gentlemen  ocrfuaded  him  to  go  to  court,  afTuring  him  of  a  fa- 

K^  i  •*  ^J 

vorable  reception  from  the  king  ;  but  he  declined  this  honor, 
iioi  knov/ing  what  the  confequences  might  be  in  that  very 
critical  ftate  of  affairs.  His  iltuation  indeed  was  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  him ;  for  he  was  perpetually  prefTed,  upon  the 
iubjecl  of  religion,  by  the  French  catholics  then  in  London, 
and  efpecially  by  the  abbe,  who,  though  he  treated  him  with 
the  uurioii  complaifancc,  always  turned  the  difcourfe  to  con- 

trovcrfy. 
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troverfy.  Having  no  hopes  of  any  fettlenrent  in  England  at 
that  time,  his  flay  there  was  but  fhort :  he  went  over  to 
Holland,  and  lifted  himfelf  in  a  company  of  French  volun- 
teers, that  was  at  Utrecht  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Rapin, 
his  coufm-german.  Mr.  PelifTon,  the  fame  year,  published 
his  reflexions  on  the  difFerence  of  religions,  which  he  fent  to 
his  nephew  Rapin,  with  a  ftri£t  charge  to  give  him  his  opi- 
nion impartially  of  the  work  :  and  this  was  accordingly  done, 
although  nothing  of  this  kind  was  found  among  his  papers. 
He  did  not  quit  his  company,  till  he  followed  the  prince  of 
Orange  into  England  :  where,  in  1689,  he  was  made  an 
enfi^n,  and  went  to  Ireland  with  that  commifKon.  He  dif- 

o 

tinguifhed  himfelf  fo  at  the  fiege  of  Carrick- Fergus,  that  he 
ivas  the  fame  year  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  He  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and  at  the  fiege  of  Lime- 
rick, was  fhot  through  the  fhoulder  with  a  mufket  -  ball. 
This  wound,  which  was  cured  very  flowly,  proved  very  de- 
trimental to  his  intereft  j  for  it  prevented  him  from  attending 
general  Douglas  into  Flanders,  who  was  very  defirous  of 
havin^  him,  and  could  have  done  him.  confiderable  fervicc  : 

O  ' 

however,  he  had  a  company  given  him. 

He  continued  in  Ireland,  til!  the  end  of  the  year  1693; 
when  he  was  ordered  for  England  without  any  reafon  affign- 
ed  :  but  a  letter  informed  him,  that  he  was  to  be  governor 
to  the  earl  cf  Portland's  fon.  Having  never  had  any  thoughts 
of  this  nature,  he  could  not  imagine  to  whom  he  owed  the 
recommendation,  but  at  I  aft  found  it  to  be  from  lord  Gal- 
loway. He  immediately  went  to  London,  and  entered  upon 
this  charge  ;  but  quitted  all  hqpes  of  thofe  preferments  in  the 
army,  which  feveral  of  his  fel low-officers  foon  after  attained. 
All  the  favor  (hewn  him  was,  that  he  had  leave  to  refi°;n  his 

O 

commiilion  to  his  younger  brother,  who  died  in  1719,  af- 
ter having  been  made  lieutenant  colonel  in  a  regiment  of 
Englifh  dragoons,  Indeed  the  king  gave  him  a  penfion  of 
icoi.  per  annum,  cs  till  fuch  time  as  he  fhould  provide  for 
"  him  better,"  which  time  never  came  :  fo  he  enjoyed  this 
penfion  during  the  king's  life,  after  which  it  was  taken  from 
him,  and  a  pcft  of  fmall  value  given  him  in  its  ftead. 

While  the  earl  of  Portland  was  ambafiador  in  France,  Mr. 
Rap  in  was  obliged  to  be  fometimes  in  that  kingdom,  tome- 
times 
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times  in  England,  and  often  in  Holland  :  but  at  length  he 
fettled  at  the  Hague,  where  the  young  lord  Portland  was 
learning  his  exercifes.  While  he  refided  here  in  1699,  he 
married  :  but  this  marriage  neither  abated  his  care  of  his  pu- 
pil, nor  hindered  him  from  accompanying  him  in  his  travels. 
They  began  with  a  tour  through  Germany,  where  they  made 
fome  ftay  at  Vienna  :  from  hence  went  into  Italy  by  the  way 
of  Tirol,  where  the  marefchal  de  Villeroy,  at  that  time  pri- 
foner,  gave  Mr.  Rapin  a  letter  for  the  cardinal  d'Etrees, 
when  at  Venice.  Their  travels  being  finimed,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  employment,  he  returned  to  his  family  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  continued  fome  years:  but  as  he  found  it 
increafe,  he  refolved  to  remove  to  fome  cheap  country  ;  and 
accordingly  retired  in  1707  to  Wez.el,  in  the  duchy  ofCleves 
in  Germany,  where  he  employed  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  in  writing  the  Hiftory  of  England.  Though  his  confti- 
tution  was  ftrong,  yet  feventeen  years  application,  for  fo  long 
he  was  in  compofing  this  hiftory,  entirely  ruined  it.  About 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  found  himfelf  exhaufled,  and 
often  felt  great  pains  in  his  ftomach  :  and  at  length  a  fever, 
with  an  oppreflion  in  his  breaft,  carried  him  off  after  a  week's 
illnefs,  the  i6th  of  May  1725.  He  left  one  fon  and  fix 
daughters.  He  was  naturally  of  a  ferious  temper,  although 
no  enemy  to  innocent  mirth  :  he  loved  mufick,  and  was 
fkilled,  as  we  have  faid,  in  mathematics,  efpecially  in  the 
art  of  fortification.  He  was  mafter  of  the  Italian,  Spanifh 
and  Englim  languages  :  and  had  alfo  a  very  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  He  fpent  all  his  leifure-hours 
in  reading  and  converfmg  with  fuch  as  led  a  regular  life,  and 
loved  to  reafon  and  reflect  on  things. 

He  lived  to  publifh  the  eighth  volume  of  his  hiftory,  which 
ends  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  two  remaining  volumes, 
which  bring  the  hiftory  down  to  the  proclamation  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  came  out  in  1724.  They  were 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  4to.  and  has  twice  been  tranflated 
into  Englim:  by  the  rev.  Nicholas  Tindal,  A.  M.  firft  in 
8vo,  then  in  folio  ;  and  by  John  Kelly  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, efq;  in  two  volumes  folio.  Mr.  Tindal  has  given  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Rapin's  hiftory  to  the  year  1760,  and  has 
added  ufeful  notes  to  the  whole.  When  Mr.  Rapin  firft  fet 

about 
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about  this  work,  he  did  not  think  of  writing  a  compleat  hif- 
tory of  England  :  but  curiofity  and  much  leifure  led  him  on 
from  one  ftep  to  another,  till  he  came  to  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry II.  and  then,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  flopping, 
an  unexpected  affiftance  came  forth,  which  not  only  induced 
him  to  continue  his  hiftory,  but  to  do  it  in  a  more  full  and 
particular  manner,  than  at  nrft  he  intended.  This  was  Mr. 
Rymer's  Collection  of  Public  A6ts,  which  began  to  be  pub- 
lifhed at  the  expence  of  the  government  about  1706.  In 
1708,  fix  volumes  in  folio  were  compleated,  which  were  af- 
terwards increafed  to  feventeen,  and  then  to  twenty.  The 
lord  Halifax,  a  great  promoter  of  this  noble  work,  fent  the 
volumes,  as  they  came  out,  to  the  famous  Le  Clerc  ;  who 
generoufly  lent  them  our  author,  as  long  as  he  had  occafion 
for  them.  That  he  did  actually  ufe  this  collection,  appears 
from  the  pains  he  took  exactly  to  abridge  the  whole  feventeen 
volumes,  except  the  firft,  which  was  done  by  Le  Clerc  :  in 
which  abridgment  we  have  all  the  important  acts  pointed 
out,  a  well-connected  feries  of  events  to  which  they  relate, 
and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  in  clearing  up  the  hiftory  of 
England.  This  Abftract  lies  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the 
feveral  volumes  of  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  Choifee  ;  and  has 
from  thence  been  tranfhted  and  publifhed  in  Englifh.  Mr, 
Rapin  alfo,  to  let  us  fee  what  a  thorough  knowledge  he  had 
of  our  parties  and  factions  in  England,  publifhed  in  1717  a 
little  treatife  entitled,  "  A  Diflertation  on  the  Whigs  and 
Ce  the  Tories  :"  which  is  fubjoined  to  his  Hiftory,  and  has 
likewife  been  tranflated  and  publifhed  in  Englifh. 

Voltaire  has  obferved,  that  "  England  is  indebted  to  Ra- 
pin for  the  beft  hiftory  of  itfelf  which  has  yet  appeared  ; 
and  the  only  impartial  one  of  a  nation,  wherein  few  write 
"  without  being  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  party."  It  waseafy  Sleek  de 
to  exceed  all  the  hiftorians  before  him  ;  fince,  befide  the  ad-  T°^s  IX 
vantages  in  common  with  them,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  ftricteft  ufe  of,  he  was  fupplied  with  a  new  and 
rich  fund  of  materials  from  Rymer's  Fcedera.  Neverthelefs, 
his  fpirit  of  moderation  has  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  in- 
tolerant party  :  and  the  men  of  wit  and  vivacity  are  apt  to 
complain  of  him,  for  being  fometimes  rather  tedious  and 
dull. 
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HAWLEGH  (Sir  WALTER)  or,  as  he  himfelf  fpelt 
his  name,  Ralegh,  an  iliuftrious  Englimman,  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonfhire,  and  was  the  fon  of 
Walter  Ralegh,  efq;  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth,  by  a  third 
wife.  Mr.  Ralegh,  upon  his  lad  marriage,  had  retired  to  a 
farm  called  Hayes,  in  the  parim  of  Budley  ;  and  there  fir 
Walter  \vas  born  in  1552.  After  a  proper  education  at 
fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oriel  college  in  Oxford  about  1568, 
where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  great  force  of  natural 
parts,  and  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  academical  learning  : 
but  ambition  prompting  him  to  purfue  the  road  to  fame  in  an 
active  life,  he  made  a  fhort  flay  only  at  Oxford.  Queen 
Elizabeth  fending  forces  to  aflift  the  perfecuted  proteftants  of 
France  in  1569,  fir  Walter  went  among  them  a  gentleman 
volunteer ;  and  was  engaged  for  fome  years  doubtlefs  in  mi- 
litary affairs,  of  which  however  we  do  not  know  the  parti- 
culars. In  1576,  we  find  him  in  London,  and  exercifing 
his  poetical  talents ;  for  we  have  of  his  a  commendatory 
poem  prefixed  among  others  to  a  fatyr,  called  "  The  Steel 
"  Glafs,"  publifhed  this  year  by  George  Gafcoine,  a  poet  of 
thofe  times.  Sir  Walter  refided  in  the  Middle-Temple,  but 
with  no  view  of  ftudying  the  law  ;  for  he  declared  exprefsly 
at  his  trial,  that  he  had  never  ftudied  it.  On  the  contrary, 
his  mind  was  ftill  bent  on  military  glory  ;  and  he  had  op- 
pprtunities  enough  of  indulging  his  ruling  pailion.  He  went 
in  1578  to  the  Netherlands  with  the  farces  which  were  fent 
againll  the  Spaniard?.  In  1579,  when  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
v/ho  was  his  brother  by  his  moihcr's  fide,  had  obtained  a  pa- 
tent of  the  queen,  to  plant  and  inhabit  fome  northern  parts 
of  America,  he  engaged  in  that  adventure;  but  returned  foon 
sfter,  the  attempt  proving  unfuccefsful.  In  1580^  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  wars  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  year  after,  one  of 
the  commiflioners  for  the  government  of  Munfter  in  frhe  ab- 
fence  of  the  carl  of  Ormond. 

At  his  return  home,  he  was  introduced  to  court;  and,  as 
Fuller  relates,  upon  the  following  occafion.  Her  majefty, 
taking  the  air  in  a  walk,  flopped  at  a  plafhy  place,  in  doubt 
whether  to  o;o  on  ;  when  Ralegh,  drefled  in  a  gay  and  gen- 
teel habit  cf  thole  times,  immediately  caft  ofF  and  fpread  his 

new 
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new  plulh  cloak  on  the  ground  ±  on  which  her  majcfty  gently 
treadiiv,  was  conducted  over  clean  and  dry.  The  truth  is, 
Ralep-h  always  made  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  well  in 
the  fplendor  of  attire,  as  the  politenefs  of  addrefs  :  having  a 
aood  prefence,  in  a  handfome  and  well-compacted  perfon;  a 
ftrong  natural  wit,  and  a  better  judgment ;  with  a  bold  and 
plaufible  tongue,  whereby  he  could  fet  out  his  parts  to  the 
beft  advantage  :  and  thefe  being  all  very  engaging  advocates 
for  royal  favor,  efpecially  in  a  female  fovereign,  it  is  no  won- 
der, that  he  advanced  apace  in  it.  In  1583,  he  fet  out  with 
fir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  his  expedition  to  Newfoundland  ;  but 
within  a  few  days  was  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth,  his 
fhip's  company  being  feized  with  an  infectious  diftemper;  and 
Gilbert  was  drowned  in  coming  home,  after  he  had  taken 
poileflion  of  that  country.  Thefe  expeditions  however  be- 
ing things  that  Ralegh  had  a  ftrong  paflion  for,  nothing  dif- 
couraged  him;  and  in  1584,  obtaining  letters  patents  for 
difcovering  unknown  countries,  he  fet  fail  to  America,  and 
difcovered  the  country  of  Wigandacoa,  which  queen  Eliza- 
beth changed  into  that  of  Virginia. 

^>  o 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Devonfhire,   and  foon  after  was  knighted.     In  1585,   he 
appears  feveral  ways  engaged  in  the  laudable  improvements 
of  navigation  :  for  he  was  one  of  the  collegues  of  the  fellovv- 
fhip  for  the  difcovery  of  the  north- weft  pafFage.     The  fame 
year,  he  fent  his  own  fleet  upon  a  fecond  voyage  to  Virginia, 
and  then    upon  a  third.     We  mud  not  forget,  that  it  was 
fir  Walter's  colony  in  Virginia,  who  firft  brought  tobacco  to 
England  ;  and  that  it  was  fir  Walter  himfelf,  who  firft  brought 
this  herb  in  requeft  among  us.     Queen  Elizabeth   was  not- 
backward  in  promoting  the  advantages,  which  were  promifed 
by  the  traffic  of  this  herb  :   but  her  Scotch  fuccefibr,  James  1. 
held  it  in  fuch  abomination,  that  he  ufed  his  utmoit  endea- 
vors to  explode  the  ufe  of  it  among  his  fubjects.     About  the   King  ^ 
fame  time,  our  knight  was  made  fenefchal  of  Cornwall,  and    ^^untei- 
lord  warden  of  the  Stannaries.     In  effect,  he  was  now  grown    «  blaft  to 
fuch  a  favorite  with  the  queen,  that  they,   who  had  at  firft    rc  ^V^ 
been  his  friends  at  court,  began  to  be  alarmed  ;   and,   to  pre-   and  his 
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vent  their  own  fupplantation,   refolved  to  project  his.         his    l6o4j  for 
jiowever  was  little  regarded  by  him  ;   and  he  coriftantly  at-   laying  a  du- 

tended   ty  uPonit3t 
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tended  his  public  charge  and  employments,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  as  occafions  required.  Accordingly,  we  find 
him,  1586,  in  parliament ;  where  among  other  weighty 
concerns  the  fate  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  determined, 
in  which  he  probably  concurred.  But  the  dream  of  his  af- 
feclion  ran  towards  Virginia  ;  and,  in  1587,  he  fent  three 
fhips  upon  a  fourth  voyage  thither.  In  1588,  he  fent  ano- 
ther fleet  upon  a  fifth  voyage  to  Virginia  ;  and  the  fame  year 
did  great  fervice  in  deftroying  the  Spanifh  Armada,  fent  to 
invade  England.  He  thought  proper  now  to  make  an  af- 
fignment  to  divers  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  London,  for 
continuing  the  plantation  of  Virginia  to  Englifhmen.  This 
alignment  is  dated  March  the  yth,  1588-9. 

In  April  1589,  he  accompanied  Don  Antonio,  the  ex- 
pelled king  of  Portugal,  then  in  London,  to  his  dominions, 
when  an  armament  was  fent  to  reftore  him;  and,  in  his  re- 
turn to  England  the  fame  year,  touched  upon  Ireland,  where 
he  vifited  Spencer  the  poet,  whom  he  brought  to  England, 
introduced  into  the  queen's  favor,  and  encouraged  by  his 
own  patronage,  himfelf  being  no  inconfiderable  poet.  Spencer 
has  defcribed  the  circumftances  of  fir  Walter's  vifit  to  him 
in  a  paftoral,  which  about  two  years  after  he  dedicated  to 
him,  and  entitled,  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again."  In 
-  1592,  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  expedition  againft  the 
Spaniards  at  Panama.  We  find  him  foon  after  this  very  ac- 
tive in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  he  made  a  diftinguifh- 
ed  figure,  as  appears  from  feveral  of  his  printed  fpeeches. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  no  great  favorite  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  fomewhat  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  principles,  which  were  not  thought  very  or- 
thodox, but  becaufe  he  polTeiTed  fome  lands,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Church.  His  enemies  knowing  this  ventured 
to  attack  him  ;  and,  in  1593,  he  was  afperfed  with  atheifm, 
in  a  libel  againft  feveral  minifters  of  ftate,  printed  at  Lyons 
with  this  title,  Elizabeths  Reginse  Angliae  Edic"rum,  promul- 
gatum  Londini,  Nov.  29,  1591  ;  &  Andr.  Philopatris  ad 
idem  refponfio.  In  this  piece  the  writer,  who  was  the  je- 
fuit  Parfons,  inveighs  againft  fir  Walter  Ralegh's  "  School 
tc  of  Atheifm  j"  infinuating,  that  he  was  not  content  with 
being  a  difciple,  but  had  fet  up  for  a  doctor  in  his  faculty. 

Ofborn 
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Oiborn  accounts  for  this  afperfion  thus  :   "  Ralegh,  fays  he,   Mifcellany 

"  was  the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  ventured  to  tack  about,    of  fun?ry 

<c  and  fail  aloof  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  fchools  ;   and  prSe. 

cc  who,  upon  the  difcovery  of  fo  apparent  an  error  as  a  torrid 

<c  zone,  intended  to  proceed  in  an  inquifition  after  more  fo- 

*6  lid  truths :   till   the  mediation  of  fome,  whofe  livelihood 

"  lay  in  hammering  fhrines  for  this  fuperannuated  ftudy, 

"  poflefTed  queen  Elizabeth,  that  fuch  a  doctrine  was  againft 

"  God  no  lefs  than  her  father's  honour  j   whofe  faith,  if  he 

<c  owned  any,  was  grounded  upon  fchool- divinity.     Where- 

c<  upon  fhe  chid  him,    who   was,   by  his  own  confeffion, 

<c  ever  after  branded  with  the  title  of  atheift,  though  a  known 

*  o 

."  aflertor  of  God  and  providence."  That  he  was  fuch  an 
aflertor,  has  been  univerfally  allowed  ;  yet  Mr.  Wood  not 
only  comes  into  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  principles,  but 
pretends  to  tell  us,  from  whom  he  imbibed  them.  See  HARI 

About  the  fame  time,  1593?  Ralegh  had  an  amour  with  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  an  able  ftatefman  and  ambaflador  ;  and  won 
her  heart,  even  to  the  laft  favor.  This  offending  the  queen 
terribly,  Ralegh  was  confined  forfeveral  months  ;  and,  when 
fet  at  liberty,  forbidden  the  court.  However,  he  arterwards 
made  the  moft  honourable  reparation  he  could,  by  marrying 
the  object  of  his  affection  ;  and  he  always  lived  with  her  in 
the  ftricteft  conjugal  harmony.  While  he  lay  under  this  dif- 
grace  at  court,  he  projected  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of 
the  large,  rich,  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana  in  South 
America  ;  and  fending  firft  an  old  experienced  officer  to  take 
certain  informations  concerning  it,  he  went  thither  himfelf  in 
1595,  deftroyed  the  city  of  San  Jofeph,  and  took  the  Spanifh 
governor.  Upon  his  return,  he  wrote  a  difcourfe  of  his  dif- 
coveries .in  Guiana,  which  was  printed  in  1596,  4to.  and 
afterwards  inferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt's  voyages. 
The  fame  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manders in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  ;  and  was  afterwards  rear- 
admiral  in  the  ifland  voyage.  He  had  a  great  (hare  in  de- 
feating the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  earl  of  EfTex,  with 
whom  he  had  Jong  been  at  variance ;  and  lived  in  full  hap- 
pinefs  and  honor  during  queen  I^lizabeth's  reign  :  but  his 

uin 
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fun   fet  at  her  death,  which  happened   the  24th  of  March 

1602-7. 
•j 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  king  James,  he  loft  his  intereft  at 
court ;  was  (tripped  of  his  preferments  ;  and  even  accufed, 
tried  and  condemned  for  hitm  treafon.  Various  caufes  have 

o 

been  afligned  for  this  ftrange  reverfe  of  fortune.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  earl  of  EfTex  infufeJ 
prejudices  againft  him  into  king  Jarries  ;  and  after  the  earl's 
death,  there  were  cjrcumftances  implying,  that  iecretary 
Cecil  did  the  like.  For  though  Cecil  and  Ralegh  joined 
againft  Eflex,  yet  when  he  was  overthrown,  they  divided. 
Thus^  when  king  James  came  to  England,  fir  Walter  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  memorial^  wherein  he  reflected  upon  Cecil 
in  the  affair  of  EfTex  ;  and  vindicating  hhnfeif,  threw  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  other.  He  farther  laid  opertj  at  the 
end  of  it,  the  con  duel  of  Cecil  concerning  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  his  majefty's  mother  ;  and  charged  the  death  of  that 
unfortunate  princefs  on  him  :  which  however  had  no  effect: 
upon  the  king,  and  only  irritated  Cecil  the  more  againft  Ra- 
kghu  But  what  feems  alone  lufficient  to  have  ihcenfed  the 
king  againft  Ralegh,  was,  his  joining  with  that  party  of 
Englifhmen,  who,  in  regard  to  the  inveterate  feuds  between 
England  and  Scotland,  defired  the  king  might  be  obliged  to 
articles,  in  relation  to  his  own  countrymen.  However,  we 
are  told,  that  the  king  received  him  for  fome  weeks  with 
,  great  kindneis  ;  but  it  could  only  be  for  fome  weeks  :  for  on 
the  6th  of  July  1603,  he  was  examined  before  the  lords  of 
the  council'  at  Weftminfter,  and  returned  thence  a  private 
prifoner  to  his  own  houle.  He  was  indicted  at  Staines  the 
2ift  of  September,  and  not  long  after  committed  to  the 
Tower  of  London  ;  whence  he  was  carried  to  Wincheftcr, 
tried  there  the  lyth  of  November,  and  condemned  to  die. 
That  there  was  fomethin.^  of  a  treafonable  confpiracy  againft 
the  king,  was  generally  believed  ;  yet  it  never  was  proved 
that  he  was  engaged  in  it  :  and  perhaps  the  bcft  means  to 
clear  him  may  be  the  very  trial,  upon  which  he  was  con- 
demned ;  wherein  the  barbarous  partiality  and  foul  language 
of  the  attorney- general  Coke  broke  out  fo  glaringly,  that  he 
was  expofed  for  it,  even  upon  the  public  theatre.  After 
this,  Ralegh  was  kept  near  a  month  at  Winchefter,  in  daily 
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expectation  of  death  ;  and  that  he  expected  nothing  lefs,  is 
plain  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  which  is  printed 
among:  his  works. 

o 

Being  reprieved,  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  ivhere  he  lay  a  great  number  of  years  ;  his  lady 
Jiving  with  him,  and  bringing  him  another  fon,  named  Ca- 
rew,  within  the  year.  His  eftate  was  at  firft  reftored  to 
him,  but  taken  again,  and  given  to  the  king's  minion  Ro- 
bert Car,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerfet.  Ralegh  found  a  great 
friend  in  Henry,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  who  labored  to  pro- 
cure him  his  eftate,  and  had  nearly  effected  it ;  but  that 
hopeful  and  difcerning  prince  dying  in  1612,  all  his  views 
were  at  an  end.  The  prince  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that 
"  no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a  cage." 
During  his  confinement,  he  devoted  the  greateft  part  of  his 
time  to  reading  and  writing  ;  and  indeed  the  productions  of 
his  pen  at  this  time  are  fo  many  and  fo  weighty,  that  one  is 
apter  to  look  on  him  as  a  collegian,  than  a  captive  j  as  a 
ftudent  in  a  library,  than  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower.  His 
writings  have  been  divided  into  poetical,  epiftolary,  military, 
maritimal,  geographical,  political,  philofophical  and  hiftori- 
cal.  But  how  elaborately  foevei-  many  of  thefe  pieces  are 
allowed  by  others  to  be  written,  he  looked  on  them  only  as 
little  excurfions  or  fallies  from  his  grand  work,  "  The  hif- 
<c  tory  of  the  world  ;"  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  publifh- 
ed  in  April  1614,  folio,  and  deduces  things  to  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  empire.  As  to  the  ftory  of  the  fecond  volume 
of  this  hiftory,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  burned,  becaufe  the  firft 
had  fold  fo  ilowly,  that  it  had  ruined  his  bookfeller,  it  is 
fcarcely  worth  notice  ;  fince  it  does  not  appear  true,  that  the 
firft  r)art  did  fell  fo  flowly,  there  being  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
printed  by  that  very  bookfeller,  within  three  years  after  the 
firft.  Befides,  fir  Walter  himfelf  has  told  us,  that,  though  preface  to 
he  intended  and  had  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  volume,  his 
yet  he  was  perfuaded  to  lay  them  afide  by  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  to  whom  they  were  directed  :  and  if  we  mould  allow 
his  mind  might  change,  yet  the  courfe  of  his  life  afterwards 
left  no  room  for  any  fuch  performance.  The  merit  of  this 
work  is  too  well  known,  to  need  any  enlarging  upon  here : 
and  therefore  let  the  judgment  of  a  polite  writer  upon  itfervc 
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for,  what  it  really  is,  the  judgment  of  mankind  in  genera' 
"  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  Hiftory  of  the  World  is  a  werk  of 
cc  fo  vaft  a  compafs,  fuch  endlefs  variety,  that  no  genius, 
"  but  one  adventurous  as  his  own,  durft  have  undertaken 
<c  tnat  great  defign.  I  do  not  apprehend,  fays  he,  any  great 
Diflertation  «  difficulty  in  collecting,  and  common-placing  an  univerfal 
fics,  p.ai6~  "  hiftory  from  the  whole  body  of  hiftorians  ;  that  is  nothing 
3730.  «  but  mechanic  labor  :  but  to  digeft  the  feveral  authors  in 

"  his  mind,  to  take  in  all  their  majefty,  ftrength  and  beauty, 
"  to  raife  the  fpirit  of  meaner  hiftorians,  and  to  equal  all  the 
<c  excellencies  of  the  beft,  is  fir  Walter's  peculiar  praife.  His 
"  ftile  is  the  moft  perfect,  the  happieft,  and  moft  beautiful 
"of  the  age  he  wrote  in,  majeftic,  clear  and  manly;  and 
<e  he  appears  every  where  fo  fuperior,  rather  than  unequal, 
<c  to  his  fubjec~r.,  that  the  fpirit  of  Rome  and  Athens  feems 
ce  to  be  breathed  i'nto  his  work. — To  conclude,  his  admirable 
*e  performance  in  fuch  a  prodigious  undertaking  fheweth, 
**  that  had  he  attempted  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  or 
his  own  times,  he  would  have  equalled  even  Livy  and 
Thucydides  :  and  the  annals  of  que.en  Elizabeth  by  his  pen 
*'  had  been  the  brighteft  glory  of  her  reign,  and  would  have 
c<  tranfmitted  his  hiftory  as  ihe  ftandard  of  our  language  even 
«6  to  the  prefent  age." 

Some  liave  fancied,  that  the  merit  of  this  work  procured 
his  releafement  from  the  Tower  ;  but  there  feems  little  foun- 
dation for  that  opinion,  fmce  king  James  is  known  to  have 
expreffed  fome  diflike  to  it.  But  whatever  procured  it,  as 
no  doubt  it  was  his  money  that  did,  the  mine-adventure  to 
Guiana  was  made  ufe  of  to  the  king  ;  and  we  find  him  ac- 
tually abroad  the  25th  of  March  1616.  In  Auguft,  he  re- 
ceived a  commiffion  from  the  king  to  go  and  explore  the 
golden  mines  at  Guiana ;  but  did  not  fet  off  from  Plymouth 
till  July  1617.  In  the  mean  time  his  defign,  being  betray- 
ed to  the  Spaniards,  was  defeated  ;  and  his  el  deft  fon  Walter 
being  killed  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Thome,  the  town  was 
burnt  by  captain  Keymis,  who,  being  reproached  by  fir  Wal- 
ter for  his  ill  conduct  in  this  affair,  killed  himfelf.  Upon 
this,  the  Spanifh  ambafiador  Gundamor,  making  heavy  com- 
plaints to  the  king,  a  proclamation  was  published  immediately 
againft  Ralegh  and  his  proceedings,  and  threatening  punifh- 

ment 
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.Vent  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Ralegh  landed  at  Plymouth 
in  July  1618  ;  and,  though  he  heard  the  court  was  exafper- 
ated  by  the  Spanifh  ambafiador,  firmly  refolved  to  go  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  arrefted  on  his  journey  thither ;  and  finding 
as  he  approached,  that  no  apology  could  fave  him,  repented 
of  not  having  made  his  efcape,  while  he  had  it  in  his  power. 
He  attempted  it,  after  he  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  but 
was  feized  in  a  boat  upon  the  Thames.  It  was  found  how- 
ever, that  his  life  could  not  be  touched  for  any  thing  which 
had  been  done  at  Guiana  :  therefore  a  privy  feal  was  fent  to 
the  judges,  forthwith  to  order  execution,  in  confequence  of 
his  former  attainder.  This  manner  of  proceeding  was  thought 
extra-judicial  at  firft  ;  but  at  length  he  was  brought,  Octo- 
ber the  28th,  to  the  King's  Bench  bar  at  Weftminfter,  and 
there  afked,  if  he  could  fay  any  thing,  why  execution  fhould 
not  be  awarded  !  To  this  he  faid,  that  "  he  hoped  the 
"  judgment  he  received  to  die  fo  long  fmce  could  not  now 
46  be  ftrained  to  take  away  his  life ;  fmce,  by  his  majefty's 
"  commiflion  for  his  late  voyage,  it  was  implied  to  be  re- 
<c  ftored,  in  giving  him  power  as  marfhal  upon  the  life  and 
"  death  of  others  :"  and  of  this  he  had  been  aflured  by  fir 
Francis  Bacon,  then  lord  keeper,  when  he  exprefled  fome 
follicitude  for  a  pardon  in  form,  before  he  fet  fail  for  Gui- 
ana. This  notwithftanding,  fentence  of  death  was  pafied 
upon  him,  and  he  was  beheaded  the  next  day  in  Old  Palace 
yard,  when  he  fufFered  his  fate  with  great  magnanimity. 
His  body  was  interred  in  St.  Margaret's  Weftminfter ;  but 
his  head  was  preferved  by  his  family  many  years.  The  put- 
ting this  great  and  uncommon  man  to  death  thus  injurioufly, 
to  pleafe  the  Spaniards,  gave  the  higheft  offence  then  ;  and 
has  been  mentioned  with  general  indignation  ever  fince.  Bi- 
fhop  Burnet,  fpeaking  of  certain  errors  in  James  Ift's  reign, 
proceeds  thus  :  "  beiides  thefe  public  actings,  king  James 
««  fufFered  much,  in  the  opinion  of  all  people,  by  his  ftrange  Hlft.  of  Ms 
"  way  of  ufmg  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  that  age,  fir  Wai- 
"  ter  Ralegh  ;  againft  whom  the  proceedings  at  firft  were 
*6  cenfured,  but  the  laft  part  of  them  was  thought  both  bar- 
ic  barous  and  illegal."  And  a  little  farther  :  "  the  firft  con- 
<c  demnation  of  him  was  very  black;  but  the  executing  him 
<c  after  fo  many  year*?,  and  after  an  employment  that  had 
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cc  been  given  him,  was  counted  a  barbarous  iacrificinc*  hirr> 
"  to  the  Spaniards." 

Sir  Walter  was  tall,  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  well  fhaped, 
and  not  too  (lender  ;  his  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  and  full ;  and 
the  features  and  form  of  his  face  fuch,  as  they  appear  before 
the  laft  edition  of  his  hiflory  in  1736.  His  tafte  in  drefs, 
both  civil  and  military,  was  magnificent.  Of  the  latter 
fort,  his  armour  was  fo  rare,  that  we  are  told  part  of  it  was 
for  its  curiofity  preferved  in  the  Tower  :  and  his  civil  ward- 
robe was  richer,  his  cloaths  being  adorned  with  jewels  of 
great  value.  The  truth  is,  the  richnefs  and  rarenefs  of  his 
apparel  was  made  matter  of  reproach  to  him  ;  but,  though 
he  was  undoubtedly  pleafed  with  the  diftinclion,  he  was  far 
from  making  it  the  end  of  his  ambition  :  for  how  much  he 
excelled  in  arms  abroad,  counfel  at  home,  and  letters  in  ge- 
neral, hiftory  and  his  own  writings  have  made  fufficientiy 
notorious. 

The  beft  edition  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  World  is  that  pub- 
liflied  by  Oldys,  in  two  vols.  folio.  A  collection  of  his  fmaller 
pieces  were  collected  and  printed  together  in  two  vols.  8voa 
in  1748. 

RAY,  or  W  R  A  Y    (J  o  H  N)  an  eminent  Englifli  na- 
tural philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Black-Not- 
ley,  near  Braintree   in  EfTex  ;   and  was  born  there  the  2Qth 
,  of  November,  1628.     He  was  bred   a  fcholar  at  Braintree 

by  Derham,  fchool ;   and   fent  from  thence,  in   1644,  to  Catherine  Hall 
F/rfix^>  t0    m  Cambridge.     Here  he  continued  about  a  year  and  three 
«  mains  of    quarters,  and  then  removed,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  to  Tri- 
<•  the  learn-   njty    College  :    w"l*k  which,  favs    Derham,   he    was   after- 

ed  John  * 

"Ray."  wards  much  pleafed,  becaufe  in  Catherine  Hall  they  chiefly 
3760,  8vo.,  addicted  themlelves  to  difputations,  while  in  Trinity  the  po- 
liter arts  and  fciences  were  principally  minded  and  cultivated. 
He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his 
college;  and  the  learned  Duport,  famous  for  his  fkill  in 
Greek,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  chief 
of  all  his  pupils,  and  to  whom  he  efteemed  none  of  the  reft 
comparable,  were  Mr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Barrow,  who  were  of  the 
fame  ftanding.  In  1651,  he  was  chofen  the  Greek  lecturer 
ot  the  college  5  in  1653,  the  mathematical  Ie6turer ;  in 
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1655,  humanity  reader  :  which  three  appointments  fnew 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  that  early  period  of  his 
life,  for  his  fkill  in  languages,  polite  literature,  and  the 
fciences. 

During  his  continuance  in  the  univerfity,  he  acquitted  him- 
felf  honourably  as  a  tutor  and  preacher :  for  preaching  and 
common  placing,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  univerfity- 
church,  were  then  ufually  performed  by  perfons  not  ordained. 
He  was  not  affected  with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  times,  but  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  preaching  found  and  fenfible  divinity, 
while  the  generality  filled  their  fermons  with  enthufiafm  and 
nonfenfe.  His  favorite  fttidy,  and  what  indeed  made  the  chief 
bufmefs  of  his  life,  was  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  nature,  and 
the  works  of  God  :  and  in  this  he  acquired  great  and  exact 
fkill.  He  publifhed,  in  1660,  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Cam- 
"  bridge  Plants,"  in  order  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  botany, 
which  was  then  much  neglecled  ;  and  the  good  reception 
this  work  met  with,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  further  in 
thefe  ftudies  and  obfervations.  He  no  longer  contented  him- 
felf with  v/hat  he  met  with  about  Cambridge,  but  extended 
his  purfuits  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland.  In  thefe  journies  of  fimp- 
ling,  though  he  fometimes  went  alone,  yet  he  had  common- 
ly the  company  of  feveral  curious  gentlemen,  particularly 
Mr.  Willoughby,  his  pupil  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Philip,  Skip- 
pon,  and  Mr.  Peter  Courthope. 

At  the  reftoration  of  the  king,  Mr.  Ray  refolved  upon 
entering  into  holy  orders;  and  was  ordained  by  Sanderfon, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  23d  of  December  1660.  He  con- 
tinued fellow  of  Trinity  college,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Bartholomew  aft  ;  which,  requiring  a  fubfcription  againd 
the  fciemn  league  and  covenant,  occafioned  Mr.  Ray  to  re- 
fign  his  fellowfhip,  he  refufmg  to  fign  that  declaration.  But 
the  reafon  of  his  refufal  was  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  his 
having  taken  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  which  he  ne- 
ver did,  but  always  thought  it  an  unlawful  oath  ;  but  becaufe 
he  could  not,  as  he  faid,  declare  for  thofe  who  had  taken  the 
oath,  that  no  obligation  lay  upon  them,  but  feared  there 
might, 
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Having  now  left  his  fellowfhip,  and  vifited  mod  parts  of 
his  own  country,  he  was  minded  to  fee  what  nature  afforded 
in  foreign  parts ;  and  accordingly,  in  April  1663,  himfelf, 
with  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Slcippon,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  went  over  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  from  thence 
through  divers  parts  of  Europe :  which  however  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  juft  to  mention,  as  Mr.  Ray  himfelf,  in  1673,  publifhed 
the  "  Obfervations"  they  made  in  that  tour.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  their  journey,  Mr.  Willoughby  find  Mr.  Ray 
parted  company  ;  the  former  paffing  through  Spain,  the  lat- 
ter from  Montpelier  through  France,  into  England  :  where 
he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  March,  1665-6.  He  pur- 
fued  his  philofophical  ftudies  with  his  ufual  attention,  and  be- 
came fo  diftinguimed,  that  he  was  importuned  to  come  into 
the  royal  fociety,  and  was  admitted  fellow  thereof  in  Novem- 
ber 1667.  Being  then  follicited  by  dean,  afterwards  bimop, 
Wilkins,  to  tranflate  his  "  Real  Character"  into  Latin,  he 
confented  ;  and  the  original  manufcript  of  that  work,  ready 
for  the  prefs,  is  fiill  extant  in  the  library  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety. 

In  the  fpring  of  1669,  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Willoughby  en- 
tered upon  thole  experiments  about  the  tapping  of  trees,  and 
the  afcent  and  defcent  of  their  fap  ;  which  are  publifhed  in 
the  philofophical  tranfaclions,  and  may  be  met  with  together 
in  Mr.  Lowthorp's  abridgment.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Ray 
began  to  draw  up  his  obfervations  for  public  ufe ;  and  one  of 
the  firft  things  he  fet  upon  was,  his  "  Collection  of  Englifli 
"  Proverbs."  This  book,  though  fent  to  Cambridge  to  be 
printed  in  1669,  yet  was  not  published  till  1672.  He  alfo 
prepared  his  "  Catalogue  of  Englifh  Plants"  for  the  prefs, 
which  came  out  in  1670:  his  humble  thoughts  of  this  and 
his  other  book,  for  his  nature  was  modeft  and  amiable  in  the 
higheft  degree,  may  be  feen  in  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr. 
Litter,  dated  Auguft  the  22d  1670.  In  the  fame  letter  he  al- 
fo takes  notice  of  the  altering  his  name,  by  leaving  out  the 
W  in  the  beginning  of  it  ;  for  till  the  year  1670,  he  had  al- 
ways wrote  his  name  Wray  :  but  this  being,  he  fays,  con- 
trary to  the  way  of  his  forefathers,  he  therefore  reafTumed  the 
name  of  Ray.  In  the  fame  letter,  he  mentions  another 
thing  relating  to  hirnfelf,  which  was  an  offer  of  200  1.  per 

annum* 
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annum,  to  travel  with  three  young  noblemen  into  foreign 
parts  :  but  the  acceptance  of  this  propofal  not  being  confift- 
ent  with  his  infirm  ftate  of  body,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
decline  it. 

In  1671,  Mr.  Ray  was  afflicted  with  a  feverifh  diforder, 
which  ended  in  the  yellow  jaundice  :   but  he  was  foon  cured 
of  it,  as  he  tells  us  hirnfelf,  by  an  irifufion  of  irone-horfe   philofophi- 
dung  with  fafFron   in  ale.     The  year  after,  his  intimate  and   cal  Lett.ers 
beloved  friend  Mr.  Willoughby  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his          ' 


age,  at  Middleton  Hall,  his  feat  in  Yorkfhire  ;  "  to  the  l67I»- 
"  infinite  and  unfpeakable  lofs  and  grief,  fays  Mr.  Ray,  of 
"  myfelf,  his  friends,  and  all  good  men."  There  having 
been  the  clofeft  and  fmcereft  friendihip  between  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby and  Mr.  Ray,  who  were  men  of  fimilar  natures  and 
taftes,  from  the  time  of  their  being  fellow  collegians,  Mr. 
Willoughby  not  only  confided  in  Mr.  Ray  in  his  life-time, 
but  alfo  at  his  death  :  for  he  made  him  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  his  will,  and  charged  him  with  the  education  of 
his  fons,  Francis  and  Thomas,  leaving  him  alfo  for  life  60  1. 
per  annum.  The  eldeft  of  thefe  young  gentlemen  not  being 
four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Ray,  as  a  faithful  truftee,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  inftruction  of  them  ;  and  for  their  ufe  com-r 
pofed  his  Nomenclator  Clafficus,  which  was  publifhed  this 
very  year  1672.  Francis  the  eldeft  dying  before  he  was  of 
age,  the  younger  became  lord  Middleton.  Not  many  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Ray  loft  another 
of  his  beft  friends,  bifhop  Wilkins  ;  whom  he  vifited  in  Lon- 
don the  1  8th  of  November  1672,  and  found  near  expiring, 
by  a  total  fuppreilion  of  urine  for  eight  days. 

As  it  is  natural  for  the  mind,  when  it  is  hurt  in  one  part, 
to  feek  relief  from  another  ;  fo  Mr.  Ray,  having  loft  fome 
of  his  beft  friends,  and  being  in  a  manner  left  deftitute, 
conceived  thoughts  of  marriage  ;  and  accordingly,  in  June 
1673,  did  actually  marry  a  gentlewoman  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  A4r.  Oakeley  of  Launton  in 
Oxford/hire.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  came  forth  his 
"  Obfervations  Topographical,  Moral,  &c."  made  in  fo- 
•reign  countries  ;  to  which  was  added  his  Catalogus  Stirpi- 
um  in  exteris  reeionibus  obfervatarum  :  and  about  the  fame 
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time,  his  "  Collection  of  unufual  or  local  Englifh  words,'* 
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which  he  had  gathered  up  in  his  travels  through  the  coun- 
ties of  England.  On  1674,  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  the  fccreta- 
ry  of  the  royal  fociety,  renewed  his  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Ray,  which  had  been  ibme  time  intermitted,  -  and  fent 
him  letters  almoft  every  month.  Mr.  Ray's  accounts  in 
thefe  letters  were  publifhed  by  Oldenburgh  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  tranfa&ions.  Mr.  Oldenburgh  had  a  farther  view  in  his 
frequent  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Ray  :  it  was  to  engage 
him  with  thofe  leading  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  who 
had  agreed  to  entertain  the  fociety  with  a  philofophical  dif- 
courfe  at  their  meetings,  fo  that  the  burden  might  not  lie  a- 
mong  too  few  of  the  members.  Mr.  Ray  complied,  and  ac- 
cordingly fent  him  a  "  Difcourfe  concerning  Seeds,  and  the 

D   -•*  O  ' 

philofophi-     "  Specific  Differences  of  Plants  *'  :   which,  Mr.  Oldenburg 


1S'     tells  him,   was  fo  well  received  bv  the  preficlent  and  fellows, 

P*  J3r«  ' 

that  they  returned  him  their  thanks,    and  defired  him  to  let 
them  have  more  of  the  like  favors  from  him. 

This  year  1674,  and  part  of  the  next,  Mr.  Ray  fpentin 
preparing  Mr.  Willoughby's  "  Obfervations  about  Birds  ' 
for  the  prefs  :  which  however  was  not  publifhed  till  1678. 
Thefe  two  gentlemen,  finding  the  hiftory  of  nature  very  im- 
perfect, had  agreed  between  themfelves,  before  their  travels 
beyond  fca,  to  reduce  the  feveral  tribes  of  things  to  a  me- 
thod, and  to  give  accurate  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
from  a  ftricl  furvey  of  them  :  and  fince  Mr.  Willoughby's 
genius  lay  chiefly  to  animals,  therefore  he  undertook  the 
birds,  beafts,  fimes,  and  infecls,  as  Mr.  Ray  did  the  vegeta- 
bles. How  they  difcharged  each  their  province,  the  world 
has  feen  in  their  works.  Old  lady  Willoughby  dying,  and 
Mr.  Willoughby's  fons  being  removed  from  under  Mr.  Ray's 
tuition,  about  1676,  he  thought  it  beft  to  leave  Middleton- 
Hall,  and  retire  with  his  wife  to  fome  convenient  place  :  and 
accordingly  he  removed  to  Suttcn  Cofield,  about  four  miles 
from  Middleton.  Some  time  after  he  went  into  EfTex  to  Fal- 
borne-Hall,  where  he  continued  till  June  1679  ;  and  then 
made  another  remove  to  Black-Notley,  his  native  place.  Be- 
ing fettled  here,  and  now  free  from  interruptions,  he  began 
to  refume  his  wonted  labours,  particularly  in  botany :  and 
pne  of  the  firft  things  he  finifhed  was  his  Methodus  Planta- 
Nova,  which  was  published  in  1682.  This  was  pre- 
paratory 
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paratory  to  his  Hiftoria  Plantarum  Generalis,  the  firft  volume 
of  which  was  publifhed  in  1686,  the  fecond  in  1687,  and 
the  third  fome  years  after  ;  to  the  compiling  this  hiftory, 
many  learned  and  ingenious  men  gave  their  helping  hands  ; 
particularly  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Tancred  Robinfon, 
two  great  friends  of  Mr.  Ray.  Nor  was  Mr.  Ray  lefs 
mindful  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  collections,  where  there  were 
noble,  though  rude  and  indigefted,  materials  ;  but  fpent 
much  time  and  pains  in  reducing  them  in  order,  and  fitting 
them  for  trie  prefs.  He  had  publiftied  his  "  Obfervations 
"  upon  Birds"  in  1678;  and  in  1685,  he  publiftied  his 
tc  Hiftory  of  Fifties  :"  and  though  thefe  works  were  then 
the  completeft  in  their  kinds,  yet  they  loft  much  of  their 
perfection  by  the  mifcarriage  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  and  Mr. 
Ray's  papers  in  their  travels.  They  had  very  accurately 
clefcribed  all  the  birds,  fifties,  &c.  which  they  law,  as  they 
pafTed  through  High  and  Low  Germany,  efpecially  thofe  in 
and  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  ;  but  loft  their  accounts 
in  their  return  from  thence.  This  lofs  Mr.  Ray  laments  in 
the  philofophical  letters  above  cited.  p<  j30j 

Though  Mr.  Ray's  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  years 
and  ftudy,  yet  he  continued   from  time  to  time- to  give  his 
works  to    the    public.      He  publifhed   in   1688,    Fafciculus 
Stirpium  Britannicarum;  and  in  1690,  Synopfis  Methodica 
Stirpium  Britannicarum,  which  was  republiftied,  with  great 
amendments  and  additions,  in  1696,   but  the  laft  edition  is 
that  of   1724.     Having  thus  publifhed  many  books  on  fub- 
jec~ts,  which  he  took  to  be  fomewhat  foreign  to  his  profeftlon, 
he  at  length  refolved  to  entertain  the  world   like  a  divine,  as 
well  as  natural  philofophcr  ;  and  with  this  view  fet  about  his 
incomparable  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  which  he  calls,   "  The  Wifdom  of  God  manifefted  in 
"  the  Works    of  the  Creation."      The  rudiments  of  this 
work  were  laid   in  fome  college  lectures,  read  in  the  chapel, 
and  called  common  places  ;   which  having  much  refined  ^nd 
enlarged,  he  fitted  up  for  a  convenient  volume,  and  publish- 
ed in    1691,  8vo.     This  work  meeting  with   univerfal  ap- 
plaufe  encouraged  him  to  publiih  another  of  a  like  nature, 
whofe  foundation  was  alfo   laid   at  Cambridge  in  fome  ier- 
mons,   which  he  had  preached  before  the   univerilty  -y  and 

this 
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this  was  his   c*   Three  Phylico-Theological  Difcourfes  con- - 
"  cerning    the    Chaos,    Deluge,    and    DifTolution    of   the 
<c  world,"    1692,  8vo.     Boih   thefe  works  have  been  often 
reprinted  with  large  additions. 

Soon  after  thefe  theological  pieces  came  out,  his  Synopfis 
Methodica  Animalium  Quadrupedum  was  ready  for  the  prefs, 
and  publimed  in  June  1693:  and  having  difpatched  that,  he 
let  about  and  finifhed  a  Synopfis  of  Birds  and  Fifhes.  This 
getting  into  the  bookfellers  hands,  lay  fuppreffed  for  many 
3/ears,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  deftroyed  and  loft ;  but 
after  Mr.  Ray's  death,  it  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Derham  in 
1713.  Pie  made  a  catalogue  of  Grecian,  Syrian,  Egyptian, 
and  Cretan  plants,  which  was  printed  with  RauwolfPs  tra- 
vels in  1693  ;  and  the  year  after,  publimed  his  Sylloge  Stir- 
pium  Europearum  extra  Britanniam.  He  had  afterwards 
fome  little  contefts  with  Riyinus  and  Tournefort,  concern- 
ing the  method  of  plants,  which  occafioned  him  to  review 
and  amend  his  own  method  ;  and  to  draw  it  up  in  a  com- 
pleter  form,  than  he  had  ufed  in  his  Methodus  Plantarum, 
publifhed  in  1682,  or  in  his  Hiftoria  Plantarum.  Mr.  Ray 
began  now  to  be  grievoufly  aiHicled  with  a  continual  diar- 
rhea, and  with  very  painful  ulcers  in  his  legs,  which  eat 
deep  into  the  flefh,  and  kept  him  waking  whole  nights  :  by 
which  means  he  was  fo  difabled,  that,  as  he  tells  Dr.  Tan- 
cred  Robinfon,  in  a  letter  dated  September  the  3oth  1698, 
Philofophi-  he  could  not  fo  much  as  walk  into  the  neighbouring  fields. 
rs>-  He  lived  however  fome  years  with  thefe  infirmities  ;  for  his 
death  did  not  happen  till  January  1704-5.  He  died  the 
i~th  of  that  month  at  Black-Notley,  in  a  houfe  of  his 
own  building. 

He  was  an  honed  and  good  man,   and  had  a  zeal  for  the 
promoting  of  virtue   and   piety  among  others ;  as  appeared, 
not  only  from  his  exemplary  life  and  converfation,   but  alfo 
from  a  tracl:  of  practical  divinity,  intitled,   "  A  Perfuafive  to 
"  an  Holy  Life,"  which  he  publifhed  in  the  year  1700.   He 
was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  had  a  fingular  vivacity  in 
his  ftile,  whether  he  wrote  in  Latin  or  Englifh,  which  were 
equally  eafy  to  him.     This  he  retained,    notwithstanding  his 
great  age  and  infirmities,  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;   of  which 
he  gave  good  proof  in  fome  of  his  Ietters3  written  manifeftly 

with 
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with  a  dying  hand.     One  of  thefe,  and  indeed  the  laft,  is  the 
following  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,   Bart. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

cc  »^p  H  £  beft  of  friends  :   thefe  are  to  take  a  final  leave  of 
*    f 

you  as  to  this  world.      I  look  upon  myfelf  as  a  dying 

**  man.     God  requite  your  kindnefs  expreiled  any  ways  to- 
<c  wards  me  an  hundred  fold  :   blefs  you  with  a  confluence  of 

J 

"  all  good  things  in  this  world,  and  eternal  life  and  happinefs 
"  hereafter.     Grant  us  an  happy  meeting  in  heaven. 

/  tf/?z,  SIR, 

Black-Notley,  -  Eternally  yours, 

Jan,  1.1704. 

JOHN   R  A  Y. 

"  P.  S.  When  you  happen  to  write  to  my  fingular  friend 
"  Dr.  Hotton,  I  pray  tell  him  I  received  his  moft  obliging 
«c  and  affectionate  letter,  for  which  I  return  thanks  j  and 
"  acquaint  him,  that  I  was  not  able  to  anfwer  it,  or " 

REAL  (CESAR  VICHARD  de  St.)  a  polite  writer  in 
French,  was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor  to  the  fenate  of  Cham- 
berri  in  Savoy,  where  he  was  born  ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  what  year.  He  came  very  young  to  France,  and  was 
fometime  a  difciple  of  M.  de  Varillas ;  and  he  afterwards  Tom.  11. 
difliiWiihed  himfelf  at  Paris  by  feveral  ingenious  produc-  a"delogeac 

C       _  -  .  ,  r<,  u  •  1  r  the  head  °^ 

tions.  In  1675,  he  returned  to  Chambern,  and  went  from  his  works. 
thence  to  England  with  the  duchefs  of  Mazarine  ;  but  ioon 
after  came  back  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  a  Ion-*  --ime,  with- 
out title  or  dignity,  intent  upon  literary  purfuits.  He  return- 
ed a  fecond  time  to  Chamberri  in  1092,  a.ad  died  there  the 
fame  year,  pretty  old,  but  not  in  the  belt  circumftances. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  penetration,  a  lover  of  the 
fciences,  and  particularly  fond  of  hiftory :  which  he  wiihed 
to  have  fludied  in  a  very  different  manner,  from  whut  it 
ufually  is  ;  not  as  a  bare  recital  of  fa£ts  and  ipeeches,  but  as 
a  picture  of  human  nature  under  its  various  modes  of  wif- 
dom,  folly,  knavery,  and  madnefs.  He  wrote  a  piece  with 
this  view,  de  1'ufage  de  I'Hiiloire,  Paris  1672,  in  I2mo; 
which  is  full  of  fenfible  and  judicious  reflections.  In  1674, 

he 
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he   publifhed,   Conjuration  cles  Efpagnols  contre  le  Repub- 
lique  de  Venice  en  1618.  I2mo.  "  We  have  had  hiftorians, 
SJecle  de        "  ^a7s  Voltaire,  but  not  a  Livy.     The  (tile  of  the  Confyiracy 
Louis  XIV.     «  of  Venice  is  comparable  to  that  of  Saluft  :    it  is  evident  the 
"  abbe  de  St.  Real  had  him  in  nis  eye,   and  perhaps  he  has 
furpafTed  him."     He   loft  as  much  reputation  by  his  La  Vie 
de  Jefus  Chrift,  published  four  years  after,  as  he  had  gained 
by  his  Confpiracy  of  Venice.     He  wrote  many  other  things ; 
fome  to  illuftrate   the  Roman  hiftory,  which    he  had  made 
his  particular  ftudy ;   fome  upon  fubje&s  of  philofophy,  poli- 
tics, and  morals ;  and  notes  upon  the  two  firft  books  of  Tul- 
ly's  letters  to  Atticus,  of  which  he  made  a  French  tranflation. 
A  neat  edition  of  his  works  was  publifhed  at  the  Hague 
1722,  in  five  volumes   I2mo,    without  the  letters  to  Atti- 
cus ;  which  however  were   printed  in  the  edition  of  Paris 
1745,  in  three  volumes  4to,   and  fix   I2mo. 

REAUMUR   (RENE-ANTOINE    FERCHAULT    fieur 
de)  a   French   philofopher,   was  born  of   a   good  family  in 
1683  at  Rochelle,   where  he  was  grounded  in  letters.    Then 
he  was  fent  to  Poitiers  for  philofophy  ;  and,   in  1699,  went 
to  Bourges  to  ftudy  the  law.     In  the  mean   time,  he  had 
early  difcovered  a  turn  for  mathematics  and  phyfics  j   and  he 
now  went  to  Paris,  to  cultivate  thefe  fciences.     So  early  as 
1708,   he  was  judged  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  fciences  ;   and   he  foon  juftified  the  choice,   that  was 
then  made  of  him  by  that  fociety.     He  made  innumerable 
obfervations,   and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces,   upon  the 
various  branches  of  natural  philofophy.  His  hiftory  of  infecls, 
in  fix  volumes  4to,  at  Paris,  is  his  capital  work.     Another 
edition  was  printed  in  Holland  in  twelve  vo!s.  I2mo.  He  di- 
ed in  1757,   not  of  age,  although  he  was   old,  but  of  the 
confequences  of  a  fall.     He  is    an  exacl:  and  clear  writer ; 
and   there  is  an  elegance  in  his  ftile  and  manner,   which  is 
not  always  to,  be  found  among  thofe,  who  have  made  only 
the  fciences   their  ftudy.     He  is  reprefented  alfo  as  a  man  of 
an  amiable  compofition,  and  with  qualities  to  make  him  be- 
loved as  well  as  admired.     He  left  a  great  variety  of  papers 
and  natural  curiofities  to  the  academy  of  fciences. 
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R  E  DI  (FRANCIS)  an  Italian  phyfician  and  very  polite 
fcholar,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Arezzo  in  Tufcany,  the  i8th  of  February  1626.  His  firft  N;ceron 
ftudles  were  made  at  Florence,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Tom.  Hi, 
Pifa,  and  there  was  admitted  do&or  in  philofophy  and  me- 
dicine. His  ingenuity  and  fkill  in  thefe  and  other  fciences  ac- 
quired him  a  s;reat  reputation  ;  and  Ferdinand  II,  duke  of 
Tufcany,  chofe  him  his  firft  phyfician.  His  conftant  em- 
ploy did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  the  Belles  Lettres  : 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  fludy  of  the  Italian 
tongue,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  compiling  the 
dictionary  of  La  Crufca.  Mr.  Menage,  in  his  Origines  de 
la  Langue  Italienne,  acknowledges  himfelf  obliged  to  him 
for  many  particulars.  R.edi  was  a  lover  of  learned  men, 
and  ready  to  ferve  them  in  any  way  he  could.  He  was  a 
member  of  feveral  academies  in  Italy  ;  of  la  Crufca  at  Flo- 
rence, of  the  Gelati  at  Bologna,  and  of  the  Arcadiens  at 
Rome.  He  was  fubje&  to  the  falling  ficknefs  in  his  latter 
years ;  yet  neither  abandoned  books,  nor  his  bufinefs.  He 
wrote  upon  vipers,  and  upon  the  generation  of  infects  ;  and 
he  compofed  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  fome  of  which  he  pub- 
limed  himfelf,  and  fome  was  publimed  after  his  death  by  or- 
der of  the  great  duke,  his  matter.  All  his  writings  are  in 
Italian  ;  and  his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  dictionary  of  la  Crufca  have  ofcen  cited  it  as  a 
ftandard  of  perfection.  He  died  the  firft  of  March  1697. 
His  works,  moft  of  them,  are  tranilated  into  French  and  in- 
to Latin. 

RE  GIG  MONT  ANUS,    an   illuftrious    aftrorio- 
mer,  whofe  real  name  was  Joannes  Mullerus,  was  born  at 

Konigfberff  in   Franconia,   anno  1476.     He  was  taught  his 

&  .  .  f  T     •         Regiomon- 

gramrnar  at  home,   and  at  twelve  years  or  age  lent  to  L»eip-    tanivitaa 

fie;  where  he  took  a  violent  turn  to  aftronorny,  and  wifely  Gaffendo. 
applied  himfelf  to  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  neceflary  to 
comprehend  it  rightly.  But  there  was  then  nobody  at  Leipiic, 
who  could  lead  him  into  the  depths  of  this  fcience  ;  and 
therefore,  at  fifteen,  he  removed  to  Vienna,  to  ftudy  under 
the  famous  Purbachius,  who  was  the  profeffor  there,  and 

read 
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read  leclures  with  the  higheft  reputation.     Greater  friend- 
ihip  and  affection  could  not  fubfifr,  than  between  Regiomon-- 
tanus  and  Purbachius ;   and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
the  former  (hould  make  all   conceivable  progrefs  under  the 
latter.     About  that  time  cardinal  Beffarion  came  to  Vienna, 
to  negotiate  fome   affairs   for  the  pope ;   who,  being  a  lover 
of  aftronomy,  had   begun  to  make  a  Latin  verfion  of  Pto- 
lemy's Almageit  :   but,   not   having  time  to  go   on  with  it, 
deiired  Purbachius  to  continue  the  work,  and  for  that  purpofe 
to  return,  with   him   into  Italy,   in  order  to  make  himfelf 
rnafrer  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  at  prefent  he  knew  no- 
thing of.     Purbachius   confented  to  the  cardinal's  propofals, 
provided  Regiomontarms   might   accompany  him,    and  fhare 
the  tafk  ;   and  all  things   were  agreed  on,  when  Purbachius 
died  in  1461.     The  fcholar  of  courfe   fucceeded  the  m after 
to  the  deftined  office,  as  well  as  in  his  profefTorihip,   and  at- 
tended the  cardinal  the  fame  year  to  Rome  ;  where  the  firft 
thing  he  did  was  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  though  in  the 
mean  time  he  did  not  neglecl:  to  make  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions,  and  to  compofe  various  works  in  that  fcience.     The 
cardinal   going   to  Greece  foon  after,   Rcgiomontanus  went 
to  Ferrera,  where  he  continued  the  ftudy  of   the  Greek  lan- 
guage under  Theodore   Gaza  ;  who  explained   to  him   the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  commentaries  of  Theon  :  till  at 
length  he   became  fo  perfecl:  in  it,  that  he  could   corrrpofb 
verfes,  and  read  like  a  critic,  in  it.     In   1463,    he  went  to 
Padua,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity  ;    and, 
at   the  rec]uelr.   of  the  ftudents,   explained   Alfraganus,    an 
Arabian   philofopher.     In  1464,  he  removed  to  Venice,  to 
attend  his  patron  Befiarion  ;    and,   the  fame  year,   returned 
with  him   to  Rome,  where   he  waged   war  with  Georgius 
Trapezuntius,  whom  he  had  terribly  offended,  by  animad- 
verting on  fome  paflages  in  his  tranflation  of  Theon's  com- 
mentary.    Not  long  after,  being  weary  of  rambling  about, 
and  having  procured  a  great  number  of  manufcripts,    which 
was  one  main  object  of  his  travels^   he  returned  to  Vienna, 
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and  performed  for  fome  time  the  offices  of  his  profefforfliip. 
Afterwards,  he  went  to  Buda,  at  the  invitation  of  Matthias 
Corvinus,  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  a  lover  of  let- 
ters and  fciences,  and  founded  a  rich  and  noble  library 

there : 
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there  :  but,  on  account  of  the  wars,  came  and  fettled  at  Nu- 
remberg in  14.71.  He  fpent  his  time  here,  in  conftrufting 
inftruments,  in  making  obfervations,  and  publishing  books, 
fome  his  own,  fome  other  people's  :  he  publifhed  here  the 
five  books  of  Manilius's  Aftronomicon.  In  1474,  pope 
Sixtus  IV.  conceived  a  defign  of  reforming  the  calendar ; 
and  fent  for  Regiomontanus  to  Rome,  as  the  propereil  and 
ableft  perfon  to  accomplish  his  purpofe.  Regiomonta- 
nus was  very  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  ftudies,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  at  Nuremberg  ;  but  receiving  great  promifes  from 
the  pope,  who  alfo  for  the  prefent  named  him  archbifhop  of 
Ratifbon,  he  confented  at  length  to  go.  Fie  arrived  at  Rome 
in  1475,  and  died  there  the  year  after  ;  not  without  a  fuf- 
picion  of  being  poifoned  by  the  fons  of  Trapezuntius,  who 
carried  on  the  enmity  begun  by  their  father :  but  Paul  Jo- 
vius  relates,  that  he  died  of  the  plague. 

He  did  great  fervice  to  afrronomy,  as  well  as  his  mafter 
Purbachius.  The  latter  was  born  at  Peurbach,  a  town  up- 
on the  confines  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  in  1423  ;  and  edu- 
cated at  Vienna.  Afterwards  he  vlfited  the  moil  celebrated 
univerfities  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  ;  and  found  a 
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friend  and  patron  in  cardinal  Cufa  at  Rome.  Returning  to 
Vienna,  he  was  made  mathematical  profeflbr  ;  in  which 
office  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1461.  He  compofed  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  upon  mathematical  and  agronomical 
labjecr,s.  His  life  is  written  by  Gafiendus. 

REGIS  (PETER  SYLVAIN)  a  French  philofopher,  and 
great  propagator  of  cartefianifm,  was  born  in  Agenois  1632.  Niceron, 
•He  cultivated  the  languages  and  philofophy  under  the  jefuits  tom*  VI* 
at  Cahors,  and  afterwards  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  that 
town,  being  defigned  for  the  church.  He  made  fo  uncom- 
mon a  prcgrefs,  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was  offered 
a  doctor's  degree  without  the  ufual  charges  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  became  him  to  accept  of  it,  till  he  had  fludied  alfo 
in  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  He  went  thither,  but  was  foon 
difgufted  with  theology  ;  and  as  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes 
began  at  that  time  to  make  a  noiie  through  the  lecliur-s  of 
Rohault,  conceived  a  tafte  for  it,  and  gave  himlcl:  up  intirely 
to  it.  He  frequented  thefe  lectures  ;  and  becoming  an  adept, 

went 
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went  to  Touloufe  in   1665,   and  read  leclures  in  it  himfelf; 
Having  fine  parts,    a  clear  and  fluent  manner,   and  a  happy 
way  of  making  himfelf  underfrood,   he  drew  all  forts  of  peo- 
ple ;   the  magiftrates,   the  learned,   the  eccleliaftics,   and  the 
very  women,  who  now  all  afFe&ed  to  abjure  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophy.    In   1680,   he  returned  to  Paris;    where  the  con- 
courfe  about  him  was  fuch,  that  the  fticklers  for  peripateti- 
cifm  began  to  be  alarmed.     They  applied  to  the  archbiShop 
of  Paris,  who  thought  it  expedient,   in  the  name  of  the  king, 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  leclures  ;  which  accordingly  were  difcon- 
tinued  for   feveral  months.     The  whole  life  of  Regis  was 
fpent  in  propagating  the  new  philofophy.     In  1690,  he  pub- 
limed  a  formal  fyftem  of  it,  containing  logic,   metaphyfics, 
phyfics  and  morals,  i  n  three  volumes  4to.  and  written  in  French. 
It  was  reprinted  the  year  after  at  Amfterdam,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  difcourfe  upon  ancient  and  modern  philofophy.    He 
wrote  afterwards  feveral  pieces,  in  defence  of  his  fyitem  ;  in 
which   he  had  difputes  with  M.  Huet,   Du  Hamel,   Male- 
branch  and  others.     His  works,  though  abounding  with  in- 
genuity and  learning,  have  been  difregarded  in  confequence 
of  the  great  difcoveries  and  advancement  in  philosophic  know- 
ledge, that  has  been  iince  made.    He  died  in  1707.    He  had 
been  chofen  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  in  1699. 

REGNARD  (JoHN  FRANCIS)  cneof  the  beir.  French 
Nfceron,  comic  writers  after  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  ^e 
torn,  xxj..-  nacj  fcarce}v  finished  his  iluuies,  when  he  was  feized  with  a 
Siecle  de  pafiion  for  travelling,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  fee  the  difFer- 

LJUIS  XIV.    ent  countries  of  Europe.    He  went  to  Italy  firil,  but  was  un- 
torn,  II. 

fortunate  in  his  return  from  thence  ;  for  the  EngliSh  vefTel  bound 
for  Marfeilles,  on  which  he  embarked  at  Genoa,  was  taken 
in  the  fea  of  Provence  by  the  Barbary  Corfairs  ;  and  he  was 
carried  a  fhwe  to  Algiers.  Being  always  a  lover  of  good 
eating,  he  knew  how  to  make  ragouts  ;  and  by  this  means 
procuring  an  office  in  his  mailer's  kitchen,  his  bondage  fat 
the  more  eafily  upon  him.  His  amiable  manners  and  plea- 
fant  humour  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  about  him,  and 
not  a  little  fo  with  the  women  ;  for  he  had  alfo  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  perfon.  An  amorous  intrigue  with  one  of 
thefe,  in  which  matters  were  carried  as  far  as  they  could  go, 
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involved  him  in  a  terrible  difficulty  ;  for  his  mafler,  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  it,  infifted  upon  his  fubmitting  to 
the  law  of  the  country,  which  obliged  a  chriftian,  convicted 
of  fuch  a  commerce,  either  to  turn  mahometan,  or  to  luffer 
death  by  fire.  Regnard  did  not  care  to  do  either ;  and 
luckily  he  was  freed  from  the  dilemma  by  the  French  conful, 
who  having  juft  received  a  large  fum  for  his  redemption, 
brought  him  off,  and  fent  him  home. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Paris,  before  he  formed  plans  for 
travelling  again  ;  and  accordingly,  in  April  1681,  he  fet  out 
to  vifit  Flanders  and  Holland,  from  whence  he  parted  to  Den- 
mark, and  afterwards  to  Sweden.  Having  done  fome  fmgu- 
lar  piece  of  fervice  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  this  monarch, 
who  perceived  that  he  was  travelling  out  of  pure  curiofity, 
told  him,  that  Lapland  contained  many  tnings  well  worthy 
of  obfervation  ;  and  ordered  his  treafurer  to  accommodate 
him  with  whatever  he  wanted,  if  hechofe  to  proceed  thither. 
Regnard  embarked  for  Stockholm,  with  two  other  gentlemen 
that  had  accompanied  him  from  France  ;  and  went  as  far  as 
Torne,  a  city  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bothnic  Gulph.  He  went 
up  the  river  Torne,  whofe  fource  is  not  far  from  the  nor- 
thern cape  ;  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  Icy  fea.  Here, 
not  being  able  to  go  farther,  he  and  his  companions  engraved 
thefe  four  lines  upon  a  rock  : 

Gallia  nos  genuit,  vidit  nos  Africa,  Gangem 
fiaufimus,  Europamque  oculis  luftravimus  omnem  ; 
Cafibus  &  variis  acYi  terraque  marique,. 
Hie  tandem  ftetimus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis. 

While  he  was  in  Lapland,  his  curiofity  led  him  to  enquire 
into  the  pretended  magic  of  the  country  ;  and  he  was  (hewn 
fome  of  the  learned  in  this  black  art,  who5  not  fucceeding  in 
their  operations  upon  him,  pronounced  him  a  greater  magi- 
cian than  themfelves.  After  his  return  to  Stockholm,  he 
went  to  Poland,  from  thence  to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna 
to  Paris,  after  a  ramble  of  almoft  three  years. 

He  now  fettled  in  his  own  country,  and  wrote  a  great 
many  comedies.  He  was  made  a  treafurer  of  France,  and 
lieutenant  of  the  waters  and  forefts  :  he  lived  like  a  philofo- 
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pher  and  a  voluptuary.  He  was  born  with  a  genius,  that 
was  lively,  gay  and  truly  comic  ;  and  his  comedy  of  the 
Gamefter  is  compared  with  thofe  of  Moliere.  He  dedicated 
the  comedy,  called  Menechmes,  to  Boileau  ;  and  afterwards 
wrote  againft  that  poet,  bccaufe  he  did  not  do  him  juftice  ; 
but  they  were  again  thoroughly  reconciled.  This  man,  though 
of  fo  gay  an  humour,  died  of  chagrin  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  he  contributed  himfelf  to  fliorten 
his  days. 

His  works,  which  confift  of  comedies  and  his  travels,  were 
printed  at  Rouen  1731,  in  five  volumes,  I2roo;  but  there 
are  many  dramatic  performances  and  pieces  of  poetry  of  his, 
befides  what  that  collection  contains. 

R  E  G  N  I  E  R    (MATHURIN)    a  fatirical  French  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  a  citizen  of  Chartres,  by  a  fifter  of  the  abbe 
Baiilet,  Ju-  Defportes,   a  famous  poet  alfo  ;  and  was  born  there  in  1573. 
was  brought  up  to  the  church,  but  yet  very  unfit  for  it, 


Niceron,        on  account  of  his  debaucheries  ;  which,    it  feems,  were  fo 
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exceffive,  that,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  he  had  at  thirty 
all  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  was  twice  at  Rome  ;  in 
1593,  and  1601.  In  1604,  he  obtained  a  canonry  in  the 
church  of  Chartres  :  he  had  other  benefices,  and  alfo  a  pen- 
fion  of  2000  livres,  which  Henry  IV.  fettled  on  him  in 
1606.  He  died  at  Rouen  in  16*3. 

He  was  the  firft  among  the  French,  who  fucceeded  in  fa- 
tire  ;  and  if  Boileau  has  had  the  glory  of  raifing  that  fpecies 
of  compofition  to  perfection  among  them,  it  may  be  faid  of 
Regnier,  that  he  laid  the  foundation,  and  was  perhaps  more 
an  original  writer  than  Boileau.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  ta- 
ken Juvenal  and  Perfius  for  his  model  :  it  is  certain,  that 
he  has  in  fome  places  imitated  Ovid,  and  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Italians.  He  is  very  ingenious,  and  has  a  fine  man- 
ner of  expofing  vices.  In  the  mean  time  fome  of  that  impu-  " 
rity,  which  ran  through  his  life,  has  crept  alfo  into  his 
writings;  for  he  is  frequently  very  obfcene.  Seventeen  of  his 
fatires  with  other  poems  were  printed  at  Rouen  in  1614. 
There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  his  works  at  Leyden, 
1652,  in  I2mo  ;  but  the  mo'ft  magnificent  is  that  of  London 
1729,  in  4to,  with  ihort  notes  by  M.  BrofTette. 

RE- 
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R  E  G  N  I  E  R  de  MARETS,  (SERAPHIN)  a  French  wri- 
ter, was  born  at  Paris  in  1632  ;  and,  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
diftinguifhed  htmfelf  by  tranflating  the  Batrachomyomachia 
into  burlefque  verie.  At  thirty,  he  went  to  Rome  as  fecretary 
to  an  ambafly.  An  Italian  ode  of  his  making  procured  him 
a  place  in  the  academy  de  la  Crufca  at  Florence,  in  1667  ; 
and,  in  1670,  he  was  elecled  a  member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy. In  1684,  he  was  made  perpetual  fecretary,  after  the 
death  of  Mezeray  ;  and  it  was  he,  who  drew  up  all  thofe 
papers,  in  the  name  of  the  academy,  againfl  Furetiere.  In 
1668,  the  king  gave  him  the  priory  of  Grammont,  which  de- 
termined him  to  the  eccleiiaftical  function  :  and,  in  1675, 
he  had  an  abbey.  His  works  are,  an  Italian  tranflation  of 
Anacreon's  odes,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  academy  de  la 
Crufca  in  1 692  ;  a  French  grammar  ;  and  two  volumes  of 
poems,  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh.  He  tranfla- 
ted  into  French  Tully  de  Divinatione,  &  de  Finibus  ;  and 
Rodrigue's  Treatife  of  Cbriftian  perfection,  from  the  Spa- 
nifh. He  died  in  1713,  aged  82  years.  "  He  has  done  Siecle  de 
u  great  fervice  to  language,  fays  Mr  Voltaire,  and  is  the  au-  T°ou^s  jj 
*'  thor  of  fome  poetry  in  French  and  Italian.  He  contrived 
<c  to  make  one  of  his  Italian  pieces  pafs  for  Petrarch's  :  but 
"  he  could  not  have  made  his  French  verfes  pafs  for  thofe  of 
"  any  great  French  poet." 

REINESIUS  (THOMAS)  a  very  learned  and  philofo- 
phic  German,  was  born  at  Goth  a,  a  city  of  Thuringia,  in 
1587.  He  was  a  phyfician  ;  but  applied  himfelf  to  polite  Bayle  did. 
literature,  in  which  he  chiefly  excelled.  After  pradtifing 
phyfic  in  other  places,  he  fettled  at  Altemburg ;  where  he 
refided  feveral  years,  and  was  made  a  burgomafter.  At  lait, 
having  been  raifed  to  be  counfellor  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
he  went  and  lived  at  Leipfic  ;  where  he  aifo  died  in  1667. 
One  of  his  letters  relates  many  circurnfiances  of  his  life,  and 
iliews  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  forrow  j  though,  as  will 
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appear  afterwards,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  upon  his 
guard,  that  he  might  not  be  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the 
world.  "  What  trials  have  I  not  undergone,  fays  he,  what  Epift-  ad 
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"  Altemburg  ?  not  to  mention  HofF  and  Gera,  where  I 
"  fufFered  very  much.  After  the  melancholy  accident  of 
"  having  my  houfe  plundered,  I  loft  in  lefs  than  half  a  year 
three  delightful  boys,  with  a  moll  engaging  and  incompa- 
rable wife.  The  only  thing  now  left  me  is  a  mind,  which, 
relying  intirely  upon  God,  cannot  be  overcome  ;  with  a 
"  little  reputation  ;  and  as  much  wealth,  as  is  fufficient  for  a 
ct  frugal  perfon.  I  chofe  for  my  motto,  Plainly,  but  Freely. 
"  Thrice,  fmce  my  being  phyfician  here,  has  this  city  been 
"  affliclcd  with  the  plague.  My  fecond  wife  has  involved 
me  in  more  inconveniencies,  than  I  could  have  expected  ; 
and  encumbered  me  with  many  petty  domeftic  cares,  I 
always  wi(h  to  be  free  from  :  and,  what  is  the  moft  grievous 
*'  circumftance  of  all,  (lie  is  barren  ;  than  which  nothing 
*c  more  calamitous  could  have  happened  to  a  man,  who  be- 
<c  fore  had  loft  all  his  children,  and  was  become  entirely 
"  deftitute." 

He  wrote  a  piece  or  two  upon  fubjecls  of  his  own  profef- 
fion ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  his  works  relate  to  philology 
and  criticifm,  among  which  are  Variarum  Leclionum  libri 
tres,  in  4to.  He  was  not  one  of  thofe  philologers  or  cri- 
tics, whofe  only  talent  is  memory,  but  of  thofe,  who  go 
beyond  what  they  read,  and  know  more  than  their  books 
teach  them;  whofe  penetration  enables  them  to  draw  many 
confc'quenccs,  and  fuggefts  conjectures,  which  lead  them  to 
the  difcovery  of  hidden  treafures  ;  who  dart  a  light  into  the 
gloomy  places  of  literature,  and  extend  the  limits  of  ancient 
knowledge.  He  knew  the  fecret  of  living  happily,  that  is, 
as  happily  as  the  conftitution  and  temperance  of  a  man's 
body  will  permit  him  ;  yet  could  not  efcape  a  pretty  good 
fhare  of  human  mifery.  He  avoided  difagreeable  connexions 
as  much  as  poilible  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  his  firft  letter  to 
Hoffman,  refufed  profefTorfliips,  which  had  often  been  of- 
fered him,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  infupportable  collegues. 
Eyift.  p.  i.  That  profeflor  had  informed  him,  that,  during  thirty  years, 
he  had  been  expofed  to  the  noife  and  (landers  of  thofe  who 
envied  him,  and  that  he  had  been  attacked  with  great  vio- 
lence :  to  whom  Reinefius  replied,  that  he  alfo  was  perfe- 
cuted  by  certain  jealous  wrong-headed  people ;  that  there 
was  little  true  friendship  left  in  the  world,  and  little  juftice 
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and  order  among  the  learned  ;  and  that,  to  avoid  the  ftorm, 
he  had  concealed  hirnfelf  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  "  Hav- 
"  ing  been  frequently  invited  to  accept  of  academical  pro- 
"  fefforfhips,  adds  he,  I  refufed  them.  I  believed,  that  it 
"  would  not  be  poffible  for  me  to  bear  with  the  ill-humours 
"  of  certain  perfons,  with  whom  I  fhould  have  been  obliged  to 
«*  aflbciate ,  and  I  chofe  rather  to  live  here  at  Altemburgh, 
"  though  I  had  not  a  very  eafy  life." 

We  find  by  Reinefius's  printed  letters,  that  he  was  con- 
fulted  as  an  oracle  ;  that  he  anfwered  very  learnedly,  what- 
ever queftions  were  brought  to  him  ;  that  he  was  extremely 
/killed  in  the  families  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  ftudy  of 
infcriptions.  A  very  fine  elogium  is  given  of  his  merit,  as 
well  as  of  his  learned  and  political  works,  by  Grsevius,  in 
the  dedication  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Cafaubon's  epiftles, 
dated  Amfterdam  the  31(1  of  Auguft,  1655.  He  partook 
of  the  liberality,  which  Lewis  XIV  {hewed  to  the  moft  ce- 
brated  fcholars  of  Europe,  and  received  with  the  prefent  a 
very  obliging  letter  from  Mr.  Colbert ;  which  favour  he  re- 
turned, by  dedicating  to  him  his  obfervations  on  the  frag- 
ment of  Petronius,  in  1666.  The  religion  of  Reinefms  was 
fufpe6ted  to  be  of  the  philofophical  kind. 

R  E  LA  N  D  (HADRIAN)  an  eminent  orientalift  and  very 
learned  man,  was  born  at  Ryp,  a  village  in  North-Holland, 
the  i;th  of  July  1676.     His  father  was  minifter  of  that  vil-   ^iceron  Src. 
Jage,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Alkmaar,  and  then  to  Am-   T^""1-  *• — 
fterdam.     In  this  laft  city  young  Reland  was  educated  with   oAtio  I?-' 
Infinite  care  ;    and  at  eleven  years  of  age,    having  palled   ncbris  in 
through  the  ufual  courfes  at  fchool,   was  placed  in  the  col-   ^^ 
lege  under  Surenhufius.     During  three  years  of  ftudy  undef  je£h  17 
this  profefTor,  he  made  a  vaft  progrefs   in  the  Hebrew,  Sy- 
riac,    Chaldee,    and   Arabic  languages  ;    and  at   his  leifure 
hours  applied  himfelf  to  poetry,  in  which  he  fucceeded  very 
well.     At  fourteen,  he  was  fent  to  L^trecht ;  where  he  ftu- 
died    under  Grasvius  and  Leufden,  perfected  himfelf  in  the 
Latin    and   Oriental  tongues,  and    applied    himfelf  alfo  to 
philofophy,   in  which   he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.     At 
feyenteen,   he  entered  upon  divinity  under  the  direction  of 
Herman  Witfius    and   others ;    but  did  not    abandon   the 
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oriental  languages,  which  were  always  his  favourite  fludy. 
After  he  had  redded  fix  years  at  Utrecht,   his  father  fent  him  - 
to  Leyden,  to  continue  his  theological  ftudies  under  Frede- 
ric Spanheim  and  others  ;    where   he   foon  received  the  offer 
of  a  profeiTorfhip  at  Linden,  either  in  philofophy  or  the  ori- 
ental  languages.     He  would  have  accepted   it,  though  but 
juft  two  and  twenty  years  of  age  ;  but  his  father's  ill  ftate  of 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  remove  fo   far  from  Amfter- 
dam.     In  1699,  he   was  elected  profefibr  of  philofophy  at 
Harderwick,  but  did  not  continue  there  long  ;  for  king  Wil- 
liam having  recommended  him  to  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht, 
he   was   offered   in    1701   the   profeiformip  of   oriental   lan- 
guages   and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,   which   he  readily  ac- 
cepted.    In   1703,   he  married   a   wife,    by  whom  he  had 
three  children.     In  1713?  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of 
chriftian  knowledge  was  eftablifhed  in  England,  as  was  that 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  the  year  af- 
ter :  of  both  which  Reland  became  a  member.     He  died  of 
the  fmail-pox  at  Utrecht,   the  5th  of  February  1718,  in  his 
42d  year.     He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  difpofition,  and  of 
great  humanity    and  modefty.     He    had    a  correfpondence 
with  the  mod  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time. 

He  wrote  and  publimed  a  great  number  of  works,  in  or- 
der to  promote  and  iliuftrate  facred  and  oriental  learning ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  thefe.  De  Religione  Mohammedica, 
libri  duo,  1705,  I2mo.  The  firft  book  contains  a  fhort 
account  of  the  faith  of  the  Mahometans,  in  an  Arabic  ma- 
nufcript  with  a  Latin  tranflation  ;  the  fecond  vindicates  them 
from  doctrines  and  imputations,  falfely  charged  upon  them. 
A  fecond  edition  with  great  additions  was  printed  in  1717, 
I2mo. — Diilertationum  Mifcellanearum  Partes  Tres.  1706, 
1707,  1708,  in  three  volumes,  I2mo.  There  are  thirteen 
dilTertations  upon  the  following  curious  fubjecls :  de  fitu 
Paradifi  Terreftris ;  de  Mari  Rubro ;  de  Monte  Garizim  ; 
de  Ophir  ;  de  Diis  Cabiris  ;  de  Veteri  Lingua  Indica  ;  de 
Samaritanis  ;  de  Reliquiis  veteris  linguae  Perfise ;  de  Perfi- 
cis  vocabulis  Talmudis ;  de  jure  Militari  Mohammedano- 
rum  contra  Chriftianos  bellum  gerentium  ;  delinguis  Infula- 
rum  quarundam  orientalium ;  de  linguis  Americanis  ;  de 
Gemmis  Arabicis.  His  next  work  was,  Antiquitates  Sacrae 
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Veterum  Hebraeorum,  1708,  in  i2mo  ;  but  the  beft  edition 
is  that  of  1717*  I2mo,  there  being  many  editions.  Then  he 
publiflied,  Diflertationes  Quinque  de  Nummia  ve^erum  He- 
braeorum, qui  ab  infcriptarum  literarum  forma  Samaritani 
appeliantur.  Accedit  differtatio  de  mar.moribus  Arabicis 
Puteolanis  1709,  I2mo.  But  his  greateft  work  was,  Pa- 
laeftina  ex  monumentis  veteribus  illuftrata,  &  chartis  Geo- 
graphicis  accurationibus  adornata  Trajecl:.  1714,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 410.  This  edition  is  fuperior  in  all  refpeds  to  that 
of  Nuremberg  1716,  in  410.  De  Spoliis  Templis  Hierofo- 
lymitani  in  arcu  Titiano  Romse  confpicuis  liber,  cum  figuris, 
1716,  in  I2mo. 

Reland  published  many  fmaller  things  of  his  own,  amoncr 
which  were  Latin  poems  and  orations  ;  and  was  alfo  con- 
cerned, as  an  editor  of  books  written  by  others.  His  works 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  neatly  printed. 

REMBRANDT  van  REIN,  a  Flemim  painter  of 
great  eminence,  was  the  fon  of  a  miller,  and  born  near  Ley- 
den  in  1606.  He  is  one  of  thofe,  who  owed  all  the  fkill  in 
his  profeffion  to  the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius ;  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  were  few  or  none  to  him.  His  turn 
lay  powerfully  towards  painting,  infomuch  that  he  feems  to 
have  been  incapable  of  learning  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  he  could  fcarcely  read.  We  muft  not  therefore 
expect  to  find  correclnefs  of  defign,  or  a  gufto  of  the  an- 
tique, in  the  works  of  this  painter.  He  had  old  pieces  of 
armour,  old  inlrrumenls,  old  head-drefles,  and  abundance 
of  old  fluff  of  various  forts,  hanging  up  in  his  work-fhop, 
which  he  faid  were  his  antiques.  His  fole  aim  was  to  imitate 
living  nature,  fuch  as  it  appeared  to  him  ;  and  the  living  na- 
ture, which  he  had  continually  before  his  eyes,  being  of 
the  heavy  kind,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  he  fliould  imbibe,  as 
he  did,  the  bad  tafte  of  his  country.  Neverthelefs,  he  form- 
ed a  manner  intirely  new  and  peculiar  to  himfelf  ,  and  drew 
abundance  of  portraits  with  wonderful  flrength,  fweetnefs, 
and  refemblance.  Even  in  his  etching,  which  was  dark, 
and  as  particular  as  his  ftyle  in  painting,  every  individual 
ftroke  did  its  part,  and  exprefTed  the  very  flefh,  as  well  as 
the  fpirit,  of  the  perfons  it  reprefented.  The  union  and  har- 
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mony  in  all  his  compositions  are  fuch,  as  arc  rarely  to  be 
found  in  other  mafters.  He  underflood  the  Claro  Obfcuro 
in  the  higheft  degree  :  his  local  colours  are  a  help  to  each 
other,  and  appear  bed  by  companion  ;  and  his  carnations 
are  as  true,  as  frefti,  and  as  perfect  as  Titian's. 

There  was  a  great  Angularity  in  the  behaviour  of  this 
painter,  as  in  his  tafte  and  manner  of  painting  :  and  he  was 
an  humourift  of  the  firft  order,  though  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a 
fine  genius.  He  affecled  an  old-fafhioncd  flovenly  drefs,  and 
loved  mean  and  pitiful  company,  though  he  had  got  fub- 
ftance  enough  to  keep  the  beft.  Some  of  his  friends  telling 
him  of  it,  he  anfwered,  "  When  I  have  a  mind  to  unbend 
"  and  refrem  my  mind,  I  feek  not  honour  fo  much  as  liber- 
<e  ty  :"  and  this  humour  he  indulged,  till,  as  it  ufually  hap- 
pens, he  reduced  his  fortunes  to  a  level  with  the  pooreft  of 
his  companions.  He  died  in  1668  ;  "  for  nothing  more  to 
"  be  admired,"  fays  a  certain  writer,  '•  than  for  his  hav- 
ce  ing  heaped  up  a  noble  treafure  of  Italian  prints  and  draw- 
"  ings,  and  making  no  better  ufc  of  them." 

RENAUDOT  (EusEBius)  a  French  writer,  very 
learned  in  oriental  hiftory  and  languages,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1646  ;  and,  being  taught  claffical  literature  by  thejefuits, 
and  philofophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt,  afterwards  en- 
tered into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  where  he  did 
not  continue  long.  His  father  being  firft  phyfician  to  the 
dauphin,  he  was  early  introduced  to  fcenes,  where  his  parts, 
his  learning,  and  his  politenefs  made  him  admired.  His  re- 
putation was  afterwards  advanced  and  eftablilhed  by  feveral 
learned  works,  which  he  published.  In  1700,  he  attended 
cardinal  de  Noaillcs  to  Rome ;  and  received  great  honours, 
together  with  the  priory  of  Froflay  in  Bretany,  from  pope 
Clement  V.  Returning  by  Florence,  he  was  honoured  in 
the  fame  manner  by  the  great  duke  ;  and  was  alfo  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  de  la  Crufca.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  devoted  himfelf  intirely  to  letters,  and  compofed 
a  great  number  of  learned  diiTertations,  which  are  printed 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions ;  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  as  well  as  of  the  French  academy.  He 
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in  1720,  with  high  fentiments  of  devotion.     Mr.  Voltaire 

lavs,   that  "  he   may  be  reproached  with  having  prevented    ?iec!eieTT 

.  „  ,  Louis  XI V. 

4i  Bavle's  dictionary  from  being  printed  in  r  ranee.  torn.  II. 

He  was  the  grandfon  of  Theophraftus  Renaudot,  a  phyfi- 
cian,  and  a  man  learned  in  many  refpeih  ;  and  who  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  being  the  firft  author  of  gazettes  in  France 
in  the  year  1631,  and  by  fome  literary  productions.  Theo- 
phraftus was  born  at  Loudun  in  1583,  and  died  at  Paris, 
where  he  had  fpent  the  greatert  part  of  his  life,  in  1653, 

RETZ  (CARDINAL  DE)    See  GONDI. 

REUCHLIN  (  JOHN  )  a  learned  German,  who  contri- 
buted much  to  the  reftoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  born 
at  Pforzheim  in  1450.  His  oarents,  perceiving  in  him  good  VitaaMalp. 
parts  and  a  turn  to  books,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education  ;  at  a  time  when  learning  and  the  fciences, 
by  being  fo  rarely  met  with,  were  fo  much  efteemed  and  ho- 
noured. He  went  to  Paris,  then  the  feat  of  literature  in 
th'Te  weftern  parts,  with  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht;  where  he 
ftudied  grammar  under  Joannes  a  Lapide,  rhetoric  under 
Gagutnus,  Greek  under  Tiphernas,  and  Hebrew  under  Wef- 
felus.  Bein«;  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  philbfophy  at  Bafil,  where  he  lived  four 
years  ;  then  went  to  Orleans  to  ftudy  the  lav/,  and  was  ad- 
mitted doctor  in  1479.  He  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Orleans,  as  he  had  done  at  Baiil  ;  and  compofed  and  printed 
a  grammar,  a  lexicon,  fome  vocabularies,  and  other  works  of 
a  like  nature,  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  that  language.  He 
gained  prodigious  reputation  by  this  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
two  languages  was  at  that  time  fo  rare  an  accomplimment, 
that  it  was  actually  made  a  title  of  honour.  This  appears 
from  the  following  mfcription  of  a  letter  :  Andronicus  Conto- 
blacas,  natione  Graecus,  utriufque  linguae  peritus,  Joanni 
Reuchlmo,  &c.  that  is,  "  Andronicus  Contoblacas,  a  Greek, 
*'  fkilled  in  both  languages,  to  John  Reuchlin,"  &c. 

After  fome  time,  Eberhard  count  of  Wirtemberg  being  to 
make  the  tour  of  Italy,  Reuchlin  was  pitched  upon  among 
others  to  attend  him  ;  chiefly  becaufe,  during  his  refidence  in 
France,  he  had  corrected  his  own  German  pronunciation  of 
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the  Latin,  which  appeared  fo  rude  and  favage  to  the  Italians. 
They  were  handfomely  received  at  Florence  by  Laurence  de 
Medicis,  the  father  of  Leo  X.  and  became  acquainted  with 
many  learned  men  there,  as  Chalcondylas,  Ficinus,  Politian, 
Picus  earl  of  Mirandula,  &c.  They  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  Hernolaus  Barbarus  prevailed  with  Reuchlin  to  change 
his  name  to  Capnio,  which  lignifies  the  fame  in  Greek,  as 
Reuchlin  does  in  German  ;  that  is,  fmoak.  Count  Eberhard 
entertained  fo  great  an  efteem  for  Capnio,  fo  he  was  afterwards 
called,  that,  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  made  him  his 
ambaiTador  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  at  whofe  court  he 
came  to  be  fo  much  confidered,  that  the  emperor  conferred 
many  honors  upon  him,  and  made  him  many  prefents.  He 
gave  him,  in  particular,  an  ancient  Hebrew  manufcript  bible, 
very  neatly  written,  with  the  text  and  paraphrafe  of  Onkelos, 
and  the  notes  of  Maforets.  Frederic  died  in  1493  >  an^  Cap- 
nio returned  to  count  Eberhard,  who  died  alfo  about  three 
months  after  the  emperor  :  when,  an  ufurpation  fucceeding, 
Capnio  was  banimed.  He  retired  to  Wormes,  and  wrote 
books  :  but  the  elector  palatine,  having  a  caufe  to  defend  at 
Rome  fome  time  after,  felected  him  as  the  fitteft  and  ableft 
man  for  his  purpofe  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1498,  Capnio 
made  an  oration  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  German  princes,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
man churches.  He  ftaid  more  than  a  year  at  Rome  ;  and 
had  fo  much  leifure,  as  to  perfecl:  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  under  Abdias  a  Jew,  and  aifo  in  the  Greek,  under  the 
famous  Argyropylus.  He  was  vexed  in  his  old  age  by  an  un- 
h'appy  difference  with  the  divines  of  Cologne,  occafioned  by  a 
Jew  named  PfefFerkorn  ;  who,  though  an  impoftor  dete&ed, 
contrived  to  be  fupported  by  thefe  noodles  in  a  difpute  with 
Capnio,  while  all  the  learned  were  of  his  fide.  His  enemies 
would  have  embroiled  him  in  Luther's  caufe  ;  but  he  conti- 
nued always  catholic,  and  gave  them  no  advantage. 

He  died  in  1522,  after  having  done  as  much  as  any  man  of 
his  age  to  promote  literature,  both  by  teaching  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  by  writing  books.  He 
may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  man,  who  introduced  the  ftudy 
of  the  Hebrew  among  modern  chriftians.  He  is  fuppofed  to 

have 
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have  been  the  chief,  if  not  folc,  author  of  the  celebrated  work, 
intitled,  Epiftolte  Objcurorum  Virorum. 

R  H  O  D  O  M  A  N*  (  LAURENTIUS  )  a  learned  German, 
was  bom  in  1 546  at  SafTowerf,  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
Stolberg  in  Upper  Saxony.  The  happy  genius,  which  he  had  Sayi 
difcovered  from  his  moft  tender  years,  induced  thofe  counts  to  invoce« 
maintain  him  in  the  college  of  Ilfield.  He  continued  there 
fix  years  ;  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  literature,  that  he 
was  thought  a  proper  man  to  teach  in  the  moft  eminent  public 
fchools  and  moft  flouriming  univerfities.  He  was  efpecially 
well  (killed  in  the  Greek  tongue.  He  compofed  Tome  Greek 
verfes,  which  have  been  admired  by  the  beft  judges  ;  but  Sca- 
liger  did  not  like  his  Latin  poetry.  He  was  very  fuccefsful  in 
a  Latin  tranflation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  he  publifhed 
with  the  original :  he  tranflated  alfo  into  Latin,  the  Greek 
poem  of  Cointus  Smyrnaeus,  or  Quintus  Calaber,  concerning  SeeQyiN 
the  taking  of  Troy  ;  and  added  fomc  corrections  to  it.  At 
laft,  he  was  appointed  piofefibr  of  Hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of 
Wittemberg,  and  died  there  in  1 606.  He  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  which  it  is  not  material  to  mention  here  :  a 
catalogue  of  them  may  be  feen,  by  any  one  who  defires  it,  in 
Niceron's  Hommes  Illuftres,  &c.  torn.  LXII. 

RICAUT,  or  RYCAUT  (Sir  PAUL)  an  Englifli 
writer,  was  the  tenth  fon  of  Sir  Peter  Ricaut,  and  the  author 
of  fome  ufeful  works.  When,  and  where  he  was  born,  is  not  Collier's 
mentioned  ;  nor  yet  where  he  was  educated  :  but  his  educa-  %• 
tion  was  undoubtedly  a  genteel  one.  He  travelled  many  Britaru 
years,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  alfo  in  Afia  and  Africa ;  and 
performed  fome  public  fervices.  In  1661,  when  the  earl  of 
Winchelfea  was  fent  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  he  went  as  his  fecretary  ;  and  while  he  continued 
in  that  ftation,  which  was  eight  years,  he  wrote,  u  The  pre- 
*c  fent  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three  books ;  contain- 
"  ing  the  maxims  of  the  Turkifh  Politic,  their  Religion,  and 
"  Military  Difcipline."  Illuftrated  with  figures,  and  printed 
at  London  1670,  in  folio.  Ricaut  afferts,  in  this  work,  that 

the 
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themahornetan  women  have  no  hopes  of  golno;  to  Heaven :  but, 

I?i£t   HA-  • 

LIBElGH.    as  Mr.  Bayle  obferves,  he  is  miftaken,  they  expecting  to  be  one 

day  admitted  there  as  well  as  the  men.  Afterwards,  he  was 
made  conful  for  the  Englifh  nation  at  Smyrna  ;  and  during 
his  refidence  here,  at  the  command  of  king  Charles  II.  com- 
pofed,  "  The  prefent  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
*4  churches,  anno  Chrifti,  i  678."  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  presented  it  with  his  own  hands  to  his  majefty  ;  and 
it  was  publifhed  in  1679,  8vo.  Having  acquitted  himfelf,  for 
the  fpace  of  eleven  years,  to  the  entire  fatisfadtion  of  the  Tur- 
key-Company, he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England  ;  where 
he  lived  in  honor  and  good  efteem.  The  earl  of  Clarendon, 
being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1685,  made  him 
his  principal  fecretary  for  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Con- 
naught  :  and  king  James  II.  knighted  him,  conftituted  him 
one  of  the  privy  council  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  revolution  in 
1688.  Soon  after  this  he  was  employed  by  king  William,  as 
his  refident  with  the  hanfe-towns  in  Lower  Saxony,  namely, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen  ;  where  he  continued  for  ten 
years,  and  gave  the  utmoft  fatisfaclion.  At  length,  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he  had  leave  in  1700  to  return 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  December  that  year.  He  was 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  for  many  years  before  his  deceafe  ; 
and  a  paper  of  his,  upon  the  Sable  Afice,  or  Mures  Norwe- 
gici)  is  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfadYrons.  He  un- 
No.  251.  derftood  perfectly  the  Greek  both  ancient  and  modern,  the 
Turkifb,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages. 

He  was  the  author  of  fome  other  productions,  betides  thofe 
already  mentioned.  He  wrote  a  continuation  of  Knolles's 
hiftory  of  the  Turks,  from  1623  to  1677,  1680  in  folio:  and 
again,  from  1679  to  1699,  1700  in  folio,  making  together 
with  Knolles  three  volumes.  He  continued  Platina's  Lives  of 
the  popes,  from  1471  to  his  own  time.  He  tranflated  from 
the  Spanifh  of  Garcilailb  de  la  Vega  into  Englifh,  "  The 
cc  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  in  two  parts,"  folio  ;  and 
there  goes  alfo  under  his  name,  "  The  Spanifh  Critick," 
1 68 1,  8v-o. 

RIG- 
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RICCIOLUS  (JOANNE  s  BAPTISTA)  an  Italian  aftro- 
nomer,  mathematician,  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1598  ;  and,  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  admitted  into  the  fo-    Weidleri 
ciety  of  the  jefuits.    He  had  very  uncommon  parts  joined  with    Aftronomiz 
as  uncommon  application  ;  fo  that  the  progrefs  he  made  in   Xv.  fea.  75. 
every  branch  of  literature  and  fcience  was  very  extraordinary. 
He  was   ordered   to  teach  rhetoric,   poetry,   philofophy,  and 
fcholaftic  divinity*  in  the  jefuits  colleges  at  Parma  and  Bono- 
nia  ;  yet  applied  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  to  the  making  ob- 
fervations  in  geography,   chronology,  and  aftronomy.     This 
was  iiis  natural   bent,    and  at  length  he  obtained   leave  from 

*  O 

his  fuperiors,  to  quit  all  other  employment,  that  he  might  de- 
vote himfelf  intirely  to  it.  He  projected  a  large  work,  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  to  contain  as  it  were 
a  compleat  fyftem  of  philofophical,  mathematical,  and  aftro^ 
nomical  knowledge.  The  firfi  of  thefe  parts,  which  regards 
aftronomy,  came  out  at  Bologna  1651,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
with  this  title  :  J.  B.  Riccioli  Almageftum  Novum,  Aftrono- 
miam  veterem  novamque  complectens,  obfervationibus  alio- 
rum  &  propriis,  novifque  theorematibus,  problematibus  ac  ta- 
bulis  promotam.  Ricciolus  imitated  Ptolemy  in  this  work, 
by  collecting  and  digefting  into  proper  order,  with  obferi'a- 
tions,  every  thing  ancient  and  modem,  which  related  to  his 
fubjecl: ;  fo  that  GafFendus  very  juftly  called  his  Almageftum 
novum,  promptuarium  &  thefaurum  ingentem  Aftronomis,  Ir*  vita  Co- 
"  A  large  ftorehoufe  as  it  were,  and  treafury  of  Aftro- 
"  nomy." 

Ricciolus  did  not  compleat  his  plan,  by  pubifhing  his  fe- 
cond  and  third  parts :  he  only  published  fome  felecT:  portions 
of  thofe  par.ts ;  as  Geographia  &  Hydrographia  Reformata, 
1661:  Aftronomia  Reformata,  1665  :  Cnronologia  Reforma- 
ta,  1669  :  all  printed  at  Bologna  in  folio.  He  died  in  167  r, 
aged  7 3. 

EJCHARDSON  (  SAMUEL  )  a  very  celebrated  En- 
glifn  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  revolution,  1688  ; 
and  bred  to  the  bufmefs  of  a  primer,  which  he  exercifed  all 
his  life  with  diftinguifhed  eminence.  Though  he  underftood 
no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  raifed  himfelf  to  a  confider- 

able 
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able  degree  of  merit,  and  acquired  a  ftill  more  confider- 
able  portion  of  fame,  as  an  author  in  the  romance-way.  His 
Pamela,  Clarijfa,  and  Sir  Cbarlss  Grandifon,  have  been  uni- 
yerfally  read  ;  and  they  {hew  a  wonderful  power  over  the  paf- 
fions,  in  which  his  ftrength  chiefly  lay.  His  purpofe  was  to 
promote  virtue  and  moral  perfection  :  and  hence,  like  many 
other  writers,  who  have  been  animated  with  this  noble  zeal, 
he  was  led  to  defcribe  human  nature,  rather  as  he  wifhed  her 
to  be,  than  as  flic  really  is;  not  as  (he  appears  in  her  prefent 
depraved  (late,  but  as  me  would  appear  reformed  and  purified: 
and  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  whoever  mall  form  their 
judgment  of  the  human  kind  from  Mr.  Richardfon,  and  affix 
to  it  all  thofe  effeminate  and  fantaftic  ideas  of  fmtitnent,  deli- 
cacy, and  refinement,  which  hisdefcriptions  are  too  apt  to  fug- 
geft,  will  find  themfelves  little  qualified  for  commerce  with 
the  world.  The  truth  is,  this  ingenious  writer,  with  a  view 
of  exalting  the  nature  of-  man,  has  adopted  Shaftefbury's 
fyftem  of  it,  as  the  foundation  of  his  works  :  while  others 
have  adopted  that  of  Hobbes,  with  a  view  of  decTadin^  it. 

1  O  O 

But  have  either  of  them  philofophifed  rightly  ?  is  human  na- 
ture either  fo  good  as  Shaftefbury,  or  fo  bad  as  Hobbes,  hath 
defcribed  it  ?  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  is  more  of  the  mixed 
kind  ;  hath  in  it  much  of  good  and  much  of  evil,  which  pre- 
vail in  different  perfons  according  to  the  temperament  and 
conftitution  of  each  :  and  this  being  in  reality  the  cafe,  it 
mould  feem  that  they,  who,  like  Fielding,  have  reprefented  it 
thus,  have  reprefented  it  the  moft  truly,  and  the  moft  like 
itfelf. 

A  ftroke  of  the  p?.lfy  carried  Mr.  Richardfon  off,  after  a 
few  days  illnefs,  upon  the  4th  of  July,  1761.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue  :  which,  for  aught  we  have 
ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  {hewed  in  his  life  and  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Bcfides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  ^Efop's  Fables,  a  Tour  thro* 
Britain,  4  vol.  and  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  Bufi- 
nei's  and  other  Subjects.  He  is  faid  to  have  delighted  in  let- 
te. -writing  from  his  childhood  ;  and  therefore  was  the  more 
ealily  led  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form  :  which,  if  it 
enlivens  the  hiftory  in  fome  refpecls,  yet  lengthens  it  with  un- 
iiitereiling  prate,  and  formalities  that  mean  nothing  ;  and 

on 
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on  that  account  is  fometimes  found  a  little  tedious  and  fa- 
tiguing. 

After  all, -it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  writings  of  this  inge- 
nious perfon  have  not  always  had  the  good  effects  he  intended; 
but  on  the  contrary,  inftead  of"  improving  a  natural,  have 
made  many  an  artificial  character  :  have  helped  to  fafhion 
many  a  pretty  gentleman,  who  all  fentimental,  delicate^  and 
refined^  has  affected  to  defpife  his  fellow-creatures,  as  a  tribe 
of  low,  grofs,  uncivilifed  animals,  and  of  a  fpecies  plainly  dif- 
ferent, when  compared  with  the  fmilhed  and  tranfcendant  fu- 
periority  of  himfelf. 

R  1C  HE  LET  (CJESAR  PETER;  a  French  writer,  fa- 
mous for  being  the  firft,  who  publiftied  a  dictionary  almoft 
entirely  fatyrical,  was  born  at  Cheminon  in  Champagne,  in 
1631.  He  was  the  friend  of  Patru  and  d'Ablancourt ;  and,  Ba!llet,tom, 
like  them,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  French  lan- 
guage with  fucceis.  He  compofed  a  dictionary  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  upon  it,  which  would  have  Ixx.i  more  ac- 
ceptable than  it  was,  if  it  had  not  been  alfo  full  of  fatyrical 
reflections  and  obicenities.  It  was  firft  publi/hed  in  one  vo- 
lume 4to.  at  Geneva  1680  -,  but  afccr  the  death  of  the  author, 
which  happened  in  1698,  enlarged  with  a  great  number  of 
new  articles  to  two  volumes  in  folio,  as  is  the  edition  of  Ly- 
ons in  1721.  Another  edition,  three  volumes  folio,  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Lyons  in  1727,  and  a  very  neat  one  in  two  volumes 
4to.  at  Amfterdam  in  1732  ;  and  laftly,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
at  Lyons  1755. 

Richelet  made  a  French  translation  of  6t  The  Conqueft  of 
"  Florida,"  by  Garcilallode  la  Vega  ;  and  to  this  is  prefixed 
a  preface  concerning  the  life  and  writings  of  Richelet.  He 
compofed  fome  other  pieces,  in  a  grammatical  and  critical 
way,  relating  to  the  French  tongue. 

RICHLIEU  (  JOHN  ARM  AND  DU  PLESSIS  DF.  )  a 
great  cardinal  and  minifter  of  ftate  in  France,  and  alfo  a  man 
of  letters  and  an  author,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  the 
caftle  of  Richelieu,  the  5th  of  September  1585.  He  went 
through  his  ftudies  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  having  taken  his  Arrears 
degrees  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ob-  * 

tained 
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tained  of  pope  Paul  V.  a  difpenfation,  to  be  bifhop  of  Lucon 
at  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  At  his  return  to  France, 
he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  function  of 
preaching;  and  his  reputation  this  way  procured  him  the 
office  of  almoner  to  the  queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities 
in  the  management  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  fecretary  of 
ftate,  in  1616  ;  and  the  king  foon  gave  him  the  preference  to 
all  his  other  fecretaries.  The  death  of  the  marquifs  d'An- 
cre  having  produced  a  revolution  in  ftate-afFairs,  Richelieu 
retired  to  Avignon  ;  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  com- 
pofing  books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  One  great  object  of 
his  ambition  being  to  reduce  the  Hugonots  to  the  catholic 
profeflion,  he  employed  his  pen  among  other  means  to  effect 
it;  and  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1618  a  treatife,  intitled,  "  The 
*c  principal  points  of  the  catholic  faith,  defended  againft  the 
*c  writing  addrclFed  to  the  king  by  the  minifters  of  Charen- 
"  ton."  He  publifhed  alib,  with  the  fame  view,  "  The 
*e  moft  eafy  and  certain  method  of  converting  thofe,  who  are 
c*  feparated  from  the  church."  Thefe  pieces  are  written  with 
*c  force  and  vivacity.  He  wrote  aifo,  "  A  Catechifm,"  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  a  clear  and 
concife  manner;  and  a  treatife  of  piety,  called,  "  The 
"  perfection  of  a  Chriftian."  Thefe  are  his  theological 
works  ;  and  they  have  been  often  printed. 

The  king  having  recalled   him  to  court,  he  was  made  a 

o  o 

cardinal  in  1622  ;  and,  two  years  after,  firft  minifter  of  ftate, 
and  grand  mafter  of  the  navigation.  The  hiftory  of  his  life 
would  be  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  therefore  muft  not  be 
expected  from  us.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that,  being  a  man 
of  prodigious  capacity,  and  of  a  reftlefs  and  infatiable  am- 
bition, he  formed  to  himfelf  vaft  defigns  ;  and  this  made  his 
whole  life  nothing  but  a  feries  of  agitations  and  inquietudes. 
He  projected  the  aboiifhing  of  calvinifm  in  France,  and 
would  have  done  it  by  fair  means  ;  but,  finding  that  impof- 
fible,-  he  refolved  to  do  it  by  force.  Other  cafes  in  the  mean 
time  interpofed,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  defign. 
He  found  himfelf  frequently  under  neceflities  of  combating 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  family,  the  whole 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  often  Lewis  XIII  himfelf.  He  did  not 
neglect  at  the  fame  time  to  cultivate  literature,  and  to  fhevv 

himfelf 
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himfelf  a  patron  of  men   of  letters.     Neverthelefs,   he  was. 
t 

not  free  from  thofe  pa/lions,   which  are   but  too  apt  to  feize 
this  order  of  men.     It  is  felJom,   that,  a  man  of  power   pa- 
tronifes  good    artifts,  when  he  happens  to  be  one  himfelf : 
and    this   was  precifely   Richelieu's   cafe.     Being  hirnfelf  a 
poet,  he  envied  Corneille  the  glory  of  hisCid  ;  and,  in  1637, 
obliged  the  French  academy  to  publiOi  a  criticifm  upon  it  to 
its  difad vantage.     Yet  he  loved  able  men  of  all  profrfTions* 
and  caufed  the  arts  and  fciences  to   fiourifh  in  the  kingdom., 
He  {hewed    a  particular  regard   to  divines,   and  chofe  thofe,. 
who  were  moil  remarkable  for  their  abilities  and  virtues,,  -to 
fill  the  bifhopricks  with.     He  caufed  the  Sorbonne  to  be  re- 
built, and  became  the  protector  of  it.     He  abounded  rather    , 
with  great  qualities,  than   good   ones  ;   and    therefore  was 
much    admired,   but  not   at   all  beloved- .    He  died   in. 164.2,. 

-  -•'-•« 

amidft  ftorms  and  perils,  before  he  had  coirpieated  any  of 
his  defigns ;  leaving  behind  him  a  name  fomewhac  dazzling 
but  by  no  means  dear  and  venerable.  He  was  buried  in  the. 
magnificent  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  he  had  rebuilt; 
and  a  noble  monument  was  e reeled  over  him,  which,  was 
efteemed  a  mafter-piece  of  the  celebrated. fculptor  and  ai.chi- 
tecLGirardon. 

L     * 

Beildes  the  writings  above-mentioned,    thera  go  under  the 
name   of   this   minifter,   "   A    Journal,"    in  t\vo    volumes, 

<c  i2mo;  Letters, , in  1 2mo  ;  and  <6  A  , Political  Ttflarnent," 

*  ' 

in  I2mo  :   all  treating  of  politics  and  ftate-^ffars.     Cardinal 

^-" 

Mazarine  carried  on  Richelieu's  plan,  and  completed  many 
of  the  fchemes,  which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfinifhed.  .. 

' ' 
RlGALTIUS    (NICOLAS)    a   very    ingenious,/ and 

learned  man,  was  the  fon  of  a  physician,    and  born   at  Paris 

in  1577.      ^c  was  brought  up  among  thejefuits,   and  after-    DU  Pin, 

wards' admitted   advocate;    but,    not  being  able   to  conquer  Aut- 

TT  cc\  pf* 

the  difgufi,  he  had  conceived  to  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  he    Tom.Vl 
devoted    himfelf  intirely  to   the   puriuit.  of  polite  literature.    Niceron, 
The  public   received  the  firft  fruits  of  his  labours  in  his  Fu- 
nus  Parafiticum,  printed  in  1596;  .the    ingenuity   and  learn- 
ing   of  which   fo  charmed    Thuanus,   that  he   immediately 
took  him   into  friendfhip,   and  made   him  the  companion  of 
his  ftudics.     This  excellent  perfon  conceived  a  particular  ef- 
VOL.  X.  L 
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teem  for  him  ;  as  appeared,  when  he  died  in  1617,  from 
his  naming  him  in  his  will,  to  fupenntend  the  education 
of  his  children.  He  was  chofen  with  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
to  put  the  king's  library  into  order  ;  and  in  1610,  when 
that  learned  man  went  over  to  fpend  fome  time  in  England 
with  James  I,  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  librarian  to 
t*he  king.  His  majefty  conferred  on  him  other  marks  of 
diftinction ;  made  him  procurer- general  of  the  fupreme 
court  of  Nancy,  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Metz,  and 
then  intendant  of  that  province.  He  died  in  1654,  after 
having  given  numerous  proofs  of  uncommon  erudition.  His 
labors  upon  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  are,  what  he  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  for.  His  notes  are  learned  and  critical; 
but  the  matter  of  fome  of  them  fhew  him  to  have  been  not 
an  extraordinary  good  catholic.  He  takes  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  from  a  pafTage  in  Tertullian's  "  Exhortation  to  Chaf- 
w  tity,"  that  laymen  have  a  right  and  power  to  confecrate 
the  eucharift,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  recurring  to 
the  regular  minifters  ;  and  this,  with  other  heterodoxies  of  a 
fimilar  kind,  not  only  gave  offence  to  thofe  of  his  own 
communion,  but  even  to  fome  of  ours.  "  Rigaltius,  fays 
Mr.  Dodwell,  "  though  an  ingenious  and  learned  critic,  is 
ct  by  no  means  exact  upon  the  fubjedts  he  treats  of :  for, 
"  though  of  the  Roman  communion,  he  is  often  found  on 
"  the  fide  of  the  Calvinifts ;  and,  when  he  meets  with  any 
"  thing  in  the  authors  he  publiflies,  that  appears  contrary 
'*  to  the  cuftoms,  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  the  univerfal 
"  church,  he  remarks  it  with  great  care  ;  perhaps  to  ren- 
**  der  his  notes  more  agreeable  to  the  reader,  by  prefenting 
"  him  with  fomething  new  and  unexpected."  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  many  perfons  may  not  think  the  worfe  of  Rigal- 
tius as  an  editor,  for  the  cenfure  here  patted  on  him  by  Mr. 
Dodwell. 

RITTERSHUSIUS  (CoNR  ADUS)  a  learned  civilian 
of  Germany,  was  the  fon  of  Balthafar  Rittermufms  of  Brunf- 
wick,  and  born  there  the  25th  of  September,  1560.  He 
was  taught  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  his  own  country  ; 
and  then,  in  1580,  went  to  Helmftad,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  civil  law ;  but  without  neglecting  the  Belles 

Lettres, 
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Lettres,  which  he  cultivated  all  his  life.  He  was  attacked 
by  the  plague  in  this  town,  but  happily  recovered  of  it.  He 
went  to  Altorf  in  1584,  to  profit  by  the  le&ures  of  Gifanius, 
for  whom  he  conceived  a  particular  efteem.  He  began  to 
travel  in  1587,  went  through  part  of  Germany,  and  came 
to  Bohemia.  Being  afterwards  at  Bafil  in  1592,  he  then 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law.  He  returned  to  Altorf, 
to  take  the  profeffor's  chair,  which  the  curators  of  the  univer- 
fity  had  given  him  fome  time  before.  He  had  many  advan- 
tageous propofals  from  other  univerfities  of  Germany  and 
Holland,  but  his  attachment  to  Altorf  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  accept  them.  He  died  at  Altorf  the  2fth  of  May  1613, 
after  having;  married  two  wives,  by  whom  he  had  nine  chil- 

O  • 

dren.  Two  of  his  fons,  George  and  Nicholas,  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  George  wrote 
the  life  of  his  father. 

Ritterfhufius   was   a  man  of  confummate   learnino-,   and 

D7 

exaclly  fkilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  He  is  faid 
to  have  had  Homer  and  Hefiod  fo  perfectly  by  heart,  as  once, 
in  a  converfation  with  a  learned  young  gentleman,  to  have 
exprefled  all  he  had  occafion  to  fay  in  the  verfes  of  Homer. 
He  was  an  admirable  critic,  and  wrote  notes  upon  many  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  have  been  inferted  in 
the  beft  editions  of  thofe  authors.  Thus  Burman,  in  his 
edition  of  Phsedrus  1698,  8vo,  has  carefully  inferted  the  in- 
tire  notes  of  Ritterfhufius,  whom  he  calls  in  his  preface 
Germanise  fuae  quondam  ornamentum,  &  non  minoris  Gal- 
lise  decus.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works  in  vari- 
ous ways  ;  in  his  own  particularly,  as  a  civilian  ;  and  an 
edition  of  Oppian  in  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1597.  -All 
the  learned  have  agreed  in  their  encomiums  on  him. 

ROBINS  (BENJAMIN)   an  Englim  mathematician  of  prefaCe  to 
great  genius  anil  eminence,    was  born  at  Bath  in  Somerfet-    "  Mathe- 
{hire  1707.     His  parents  were  of  low  condition,   and  qua-   "jSffe/ 
kers ;   and    confequently    neither  able  from    their    circum-   " tbe  late 
fiances,  nor   willing  from  their  religious  profeflion,  to  have   "  SL7 
him  much  inftrucled  in  that  kind  of  learnino-,   which  thev   "  fa  fellow 

f^  *  j        ff      ft      j 

are  taught   to  defpiie  as  human.     Neverthelefs,  he  made  an   «^f£. 
early   and   furprifing  progrefs  in  various  branches  of  fcience   'c«'«*y»<«"* 

L<{  engineer 
2  and    "  general  to 
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« the  honou-    ancj   literature,    in    the    mathematics   particularly;    and  his 

t(  ralle  t^e  ^  ... 

"  Eaft  In-  friends  being  deflrous,   that  he  might   continue  his  purfuits, 

'f  dia  com-  anc}  tnat  njs  merit  might  not  be  buried  in  obfcurity,  wifhed 

PutXedby  tnat  he  could  be  properly  recommended  to  teach  this  fcience 

James  Wil-  in  London.     Accordingly,  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  in  this 

/•  »   if         -r\  D     J     * 

Loiid.  1761.  way  was  Cent  up  hither,  and  fhewn  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  the 
in  2  vols.  author  of  the  "  View  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Philofophy  "  : 
who,  thence  conceiving  a  good  opinion  of  the  writer,  for 
a  farther  trial  of  his  proficiency  fent  him  fome  problems, 
which  Mr.  Robins  folved  very  much  to  his  fatisfa<5tion.  He 
then  came  to  London,  where  he  confirmed  the  opinion, 
which  had  been  pre-conceived  of  his  abilities  and  know- 
ledge. 

But  though  Mr.  Robins  was  poiTefled  of  much  more  fkill, 
than  is  ufually  required  in  a  common  teacher  ;  yet  being  very- 
young,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  (hould  employ  fome 
time  in  perufing  the  beft  writers  upon  the  fublimer  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  before  he  undertook  publickly  the  in- 
ftru&ion  of  others.  In  this  interval,  befides  improving  him- 
felf  in  the  modern  languages,  he  had  opportunities  of  read- 
ing in  particular  the  works  of  Apollonius,  Archimedes, 
Fermat,  Huygens,  De  Wit,  Slufius,  James  Gregory,  Dr. 
Barrow,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Cotes. 
Thefe  authors  he  readily  underflood  without  any  afliftance, 
of  which  he  gave  frequent  proofs  to  his  friends  :  one  was,  a 
demonftration  of  the  laft  propofition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
treatife  on  quadratures,  which  was  thought  not  undefer- 
ving  a  place  in  the  philofophical  tranfaclions,  No.  397,  for 
1727.  Not  long  after,  an  opportunity  offered  him  of  ex- 
hibiting to  the  public  a  fpecimen  alfo  of  his  knowledge  in 
natural  philofophy.  The  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Pa- 
ris had  propofed  among  their  prize  queftions  in  1724  and 
1726,  to  demonilrate  the  laws  of  motion  in  bodies  im- 
pinging on  one  another.  The  celebrated  M.  John  Bernoulli 
here  condeicended  to  be  a  candidate  ;  and  though  his  differ- 
tation  loft  the  reward,  he  appealed  to  the  learned  world  by 
printing  it  in  1727.  He  therein  endeavoured  to  eftablifh 
M.  Leibnitz's  opinion  of  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion  from 
the  effects  of  their  ftriking  againft  fpringing  materials  ;  as 
fignor  Poleni  had  before  attempted  to  evince  the  fame 

thing 
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from  experiments  of  bodies  falling  on  loft  and  yield- 
ing fubftances.  But  as  the  infufficiency  of  Poieni's  argu- 
ments had  been  demonftrated  in  the  philofophical  tranfac- 
tions,  No.  371,  for  1722  ;  fo  Mr.  Robins  publifhed  in 
46  The  Prefent  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  for  May 
1728,  a  confutation  of  Bernoulli's  performance,  which  was 
allowed  to  be  unanfwerable. 

Mr.  Robins   now  began  to  take  fcholars,    and  about   this 

O  I 

time  quitted  the  peculiar  garb  and  profefiion  of  a  quaker ; 
for  having  neither  enthufiafm  nor  fuperftition  in  his  nature, 
as  became  a  mathematician,  he  foon  got  over  the  prejudices 
of  education.  But  though  he  profefTed  to  teach  the  mathe- 
matics only,  he  would  frequently  alii  ft  particular  friends  in 
other  matters  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  univerfal  knowledge  : 

*  -  O 

and  the  confinement  of  this  way  of  life  not  fuiting  with  his 
difpoiition  which  was  active,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and 
went  into  other  courfes,  that  required  more  exercife. 
Hence  he  tried  many  laborious  experiments  in  gunnery;  be- 
lieving, that  the  refinance  of  the  air  had  a  much  greater 
influence  on  fwift  projectiles,  than  was  generally  fuppofed. 
Hence  he  was  led  to  confider  thofe  mechanic  arts,  that  de- 
pended on  mathematical  principles,  in  which  he  might  em- 
ploy his  invention  ;  as,  the  conftru&ing  of  mills,  the  build- 
ing of  bridges,  draining  of  fens,  rendering  rivers  navigable, 
and  making;  of  harbours.  Among  other  arts  of  this  kind, 

;p  '-' 

fortification  very  much  engaged  his  attention  ;  wherein  he 
met  with  opportunities  of  perfecting  himfelf,  by  a  view  of 
the  principal  ftrong  places  of  Flanders,  in  fome  journeys  he 
made  abroad  with  perfons  of  diftinclion. 

On  his  return  home  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he  found 
the  learned  here  amufed  with  Dr.  Berkeley's  treatife,  printed 
in  1734,  and  intitled,  4C  The  Analyft  5"  in  which  an  exami- 
nation was  made  into  the  grounds  of  the  fluxionary  me- 
thod, and  occafion  taken  from  thence  to  explode  the  method. 
Robins  therefore  was  advifed  to  clear  up  this  affair,  by  giving 
a  full  and  diftindl:  account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  do&rines 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections,  without 
naming  them,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  author  of  the 
Analyft;  and  accordingly  he  publifhed  in  1735,  "  A  Dif- 
**  courfe  concerning  the  nature  and  certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac 

L  3  u  Newton". 
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ce  Newton's  method  of  Fluxions,  and  of  prime  and  ultimate 
"  ratios."  Some  even  of  thofe,  who  had  written  againft  the 
Analyft,  taking  exception  at  Mr.  Robins's  manner  of  de- 
fending Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  doctrine,  he  afterwards  wrote 
two  or  three  additional  difcourfes.  In  1738,  he  defended  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  againft  an  objection  contained  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Matho,  five  Cofmotheoria  pueri- 
lis,  written  by  Mr.  Baxter,  the  author  of  the  "  Inquiry  into 
<c  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul  "  :  and  the  year  after, 
printed  "  Remarks  on  M.  Euler's  Treatife  of  Motion,  on 
44  Dr.  Smith's  Syftem  of  Optics,  and  on  Dr.  Jurin's  Dif- 
<c  courfe  of  diftinct  and  indiftindt  Vifion,"  annexed  to  Dr. 
Smith's  work. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Robins's  performances  were  not 
confined  to  mathematical  fubjedts  :  for  in  the  year  1739, 
there  came  out  three  pamphlets  upon  political  affairs,  which 
did  him  great  honour.  The  firft  was  intitled,  "  Obferva- 
*c  tions  on  the  prefent  Convention  with  Spain  :"  the  fecond, 
<c  A  Narrative  of  what  pafTed  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the 
"  citizens  of  London,  aflembled  for  the  election  of  a  lord 
frc  mayor  :"  the  third,  "  An  Addrefs  to  the  Electors  and  other 
cc  free  fubjects  of  Great  Britain,  occafioned  by  the  late  fuc- 
<c  ceffion  5  in  which  is  contained  a  particular  account  of  all 
"  our  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  their  treatment  of  us  for 
<c  above  ten  years  paft."  Thefe  were  all  publifhed  without 
his  name  j  and  the  firft  and  laft  were  fo  univerfally  efteemed, 
that  they  were  generally  reputed  to  have  been  the  production 
of  the  great  man  himielf,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
pofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  They  proved  of  fuch  con- 
fequence  to  Mr.  Robins,  as  to  occafion  his  being  employed  in 
a  very  honourable  poft  -,  for  the  patriots  at  length  gaining 
ground  againft  Sir  Robert,  and  a  committee  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  being  appointed  to  examine  into  his  paft  con- 
duct, he  was  choien  their  fecretary.  But  after  a  committee 
had  prefented  two  reports  of  their  proceedings,  a  fudden  flop 
was  put  to  their  farther  progrefs  by  a  compromife  between 
the  contending  parties. 

In  1742,  Mr.  Robins,  being  again  at  leifure,  pubiifhed  a 
fmall  treatife,  intitled,  "  New  Principles  of  Gunnery  ;"  con- 
taining the  refult  of  many  experiments  he  had  made,  by  which 
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are  difcovered  the  force  of  gun-powder,  and  the  difference  in 
the  refitting  power  of  the  air  to  fwift  and  flow  motion.  This 
treatife  was  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  progrefs,  which 
modern  fortification  had  made  from  its  firft  rife ;  as  alfo  of 
the  invention  of  gun-powder,  and  of  what  had  already  been 
performed  in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Upon  a  difcourfe  con- 
taining certain  experiments  being  publimed  in  the  "  Pbilo- 
*c  fopblcal  Tranj raftions ,"  in  order  to  invalidate  fome  opinions  No.  465 
of  Mr.  Robins,  he  thought  proper,  in  an  account  he  gave 
of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfactions,  to  take  notice  of  thofe  NO.  469 
experiments  :  and  in  confequence  of  this,  feveral  difTertations 
of  his  on  the  refiftance  of  the  air  were  read,  and  the  experi- 
ments exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  years  1746 
and  1747  ;  for  which  he  was  prefented  with  a  golden  medal 
by  that  fociety. 

In  1748,  came  out  lord  "  AnfonV  Voyage  round  the  World*" 'j 
which,  though  it  carries  Mr.  Walter's  name  in  the  title-page, 
was  in  reality  written  by  Mr.  Robins.  Of  this  voyage  the 
public  had  for  fome  time  been  in  expectation  of  feeing  an  ac- 
count, compofed  under  his  lordfhip's  own  infpection  :  for 
which  purpofe  the  rev.  Mr.  Richard  Walter  was  employed,  as 
having  been  chaplain  a-board  the  Centurion  the  greateft  part 
of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Walter  had  accordingly  almoft  finifh- 
ed  his  tafk,  having  brought  it  down  to  his  own  departure 
from  Macao  for  England ;  when  he  propofed  to  print  his 
work  by  fubfcription.  It  was  thought  proper  however,  that 
an  able  judge  mould  firft  review  and  correct  it,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
bins was  appointed  ;  when  upon  examination  it  was  refolved, 
that  the  whole  mould  be  written  intirely  by  Mr.  Robins,  and 
that  what  Mr.  Walter  had  done,  being  almoft  all  taken  ver- 
batim from  the  journals,  mould  ferve  as  materials  only. 
Hence  the  introduction  intire,  and  many  diflertations  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  were  compofed  by  Mr.  Robins  without 
having  received  the  leaft  hint  from  Mr.  Walter's  manufcript; 
and  what  he  had  thence  tranfcribed,  regarded  chiefly  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  the  currents,  courfes,  bearings,  di- 
ftances,  offings,  foundings,  moorings,  the  qualities  of  the 
ground  they  anchored  on,  and  fuch  particulars,  as  generally 
fill  up  a  failor's  account.  No  production  of  this  kind  ever 
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met  with  a  more  favourable  reception,  four  large  impreffiona 
being  fold  off  within  a  twelvemonth  :  it  has  been  tranflated 
into  i,ioft  of  the  European  languages;  and  it  ft'ill  fupports  its 
reputation,  being  this  year  1761  printed  here  for  the  ninth 
time.  The  fifth  edition  at  London  in  17.3.9  was  revifed  and 
corrected  by  Mr.  Robins  himfelf. 

Thus  becoming  famous  for  his  ability  in  writing,  he  was 
requeued  to  compofe  an  apology  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at 
Preilon  Pans  in  Scotland.  This  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to 
"  The  Re'pcrt  of  the  Proceedings  and  Opinion  of  the  Board  of 
"  General  Officers  on  their  examination  into  the  conduct  of 
"  Lieutenant  General  Sir  'John  Cope,  &c."  printed  at  London 
in  1749  i  and  this  preface  was  efleemed  a  mafter-piece  in  its 
kind.  Afterwards  Mr.  Robins  had,  by  the  favour  of  lord 
Anfo  -,  opportunities  of  making  farther  experiments  in  gun- 
nery ;  which  have  been  publilhed  fmce  his  death.  He  alfo 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  improvements,  made  in  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  by  procuring  for  it,  through 
the  intereft  of  the  fame  noble  perfon,  a  fecond  mural  qua- 
drant and  other  inftruments,  by  which  it  is  become  perhaps 
the  compleateft  of  any  obfervatory  in  the  world.  His  reputa- 
tion being  now  arrived  at  its  full  height,  he  was  orF::rrd  the 
choice  of  two  very  confiderable  employments.  The  nrft  was 
to  go  to  Paris,  as  one  of  the  commiifaries  for  adjuring  the 
Hmits  in  Acadia  ;  the  other,  to  be  engineer  general -to  the 
Eaft  *ndia  company,  whofe  forts,  being  in  a  moft  ruinous 
condition,  wanted  a  capable  perfon  to  put  them  into  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence.  This  latter  he  accepted,  as  it  was  fuirable 
to  his  genius,  and  as  the  company's  terms  were  both  advan- 
tageous and  honourable.  He  defigned,  if  he  had  remained  in 
England,  to  have  written  a  fecond  part  of  the  "  Voyage  round 
the  World-"  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  of  lord 
Anfon  to  him,  lately  printed  by  his  lordfhip's  permiflion, 
*J  Dear  Sir,  When  I  laft  faw  you  in  town,  I  forgot  to  afk 
<c  you,  whether  you  intended  to  publifh  the  fecond  volume  of 
6C  my  voyage  before  you  leave  us  5  which,  I  confefs,  I  am 
"  very  forry  for.  If  you  fhould  have  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
^  of  favouring  the  world  with  mere  of  your  works,  it  will 

"be 
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«  be  much  difappointed,  and  no  one  in  it  more  than 

Your  very  much  obliged 
Bath,   the  22d 
of  October,  humble  fervant, 

1749. 

;  .  AN  SON. 

Mr.  Robins. was  alfo  preparing  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
*'  New  Principles  of  Gunnery  :"  but  having  provided  him- 
felf  with  a  compleat  fet  of  aftronomical  and  other  inftruments, 
for  making  observations  and  experiments  in  the  Indies,  he 
departed  from  hence  at  Chrifimas  in  the  year  1 749  ;  and  af- 
ter a  voyage,  in  which  the  ihip  was  near  being  caft  away, 
arrived  at  the  Indies  the  I3th  of  July  1750.  There  he  im- 
mediately fet  about  his  proper  nufmefs  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  formed  compleat  plans  for  Fort  St.  David  and  Ma-' 
drafs  :  but  he  lived  not  to  put  them  into  execution.  For  the 
great  difference  of  the  climate  being  beyond  his  conftitution 
to  fupport,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  in  September;  and 
though  he  recovered  out  of  this,  yet  about  eight  months  after 
he  fell  into  a  languishing  condition,  in  which  he  continued 
till  his  death.  He  died  the  2Qth  of  July,  1751. 

By  his  laft  will,  he  left  the  publifiiing  his  mathematical 
works  to  his  honoured  and  intimate  friend  Martin  Folkes, 
efq;  preiident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  James  Wilfon, 
doctor  of  phyfic  ;  but  thfe  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  being 
incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  diforder,  for  fome  time  before  his 
death,  they  were  afterwards  publiihed  by  the  latter,  in  two  vo- 
lumes Svo.  1761.  Dr.  Wilfon  has  prefixed  an  account  of  Mr. 
Robins,  from  which  this  memoir  is  extracted. 

ROCHE  FOUCAULT   (FRANCIS,    duke  of)    a 
great  genius  among  the  French,  was  born  in  1613,  and  died 
in  1680.     He  is  inferred   here  on  account  of  a  tmall  collec- 
tion of  "  Maximes  ou  Sentences  :"   of  which  Mr.  Voltaire 
has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,    that  it  contributed  more  than  any 
performance,   to  form  the   tafte   of  the  French  nation,   and 
give  it  a  true  relifh  of  propriety  and  corre&nefs.     "  Though 
*'  there  is,  continues  he,  but  one  truth  running  through  this   siecle  de 
«  whole  piece,  namely,   tint  f elf -love  is  the  fpring  of  all  our   LowXW. 
**  aftiws  and  determinations^  yet  this  thought  prefents  itfelf  c§  ^ 

"  under 
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cc  under  fuch  a  variety  of  forms,  as  never  fail  to  ftrike  with 
*'  new  furprife.  It  is  not  fo  properly  a  book  itfelf,  as  a  fet 
<c  of  materials  to  embellim  a  book.  This  little  collection 
"  was  much  read  and  admired  :  it  accuftomed  our  authors  to 
"  think,  and  to  comprife  their  thoughts  in  a  lively,  correct, 
*'  and  delicate  turn  of  phrafe  ;  which  was  a  merit  utterly  un- 
"  known  to  any  European  writer  before  him,  fmce  the  re- 
c<  vival  of  Letters."  We  have  alfo  of  this  noble  author 
*4  Memoires  de  la  Regence  de  la  Reine  Anne  d'Autriche, 
"  written  with  great  fenfe  and  a  deep  penetration  into  things. 
His  Memoires,  fays  ct  Voltaire,  are  ilill  read  ;  and  his  Max- 
*<  imes  are  known  by  heart." 

ROCHESTER   (JoHN  WILMOT,  earl  of)   a  great 
tvit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  fon  of  Henry  earl  of 
Rochefter  j  who  bore  a  great  part  in  the  civil  wars,  and  was 
the  chief  manager  of  the  king's  prefervation,  after  the  battle 
Some  pafla-   of  Worcefter.     He  was  born  in  April,  1648  ;  and  was  edu- 
ffe°f  d^      cat£d  in  grammar  and  claflical  literature  in  the  free-fchool  at 
death  of        Burford.     Here  he  acquired  the  Latin  to  fuch   perfection, 
R0hheefter       ^at  to  his  dying  day  he  retained  a  quick  relifh  of  the  fine- 
By  Gilbert    nefs  and  beauty  of  that  tongue ;   and  afterwards  became  ex- 

!Burnet,D.D.     ^j    verfe(j  m  t^Q  authOrs  of  the  Aucmftan  age,  which  he 
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5th  edit. —     often  read.     In  1659,  he  was  admitted  a  nobleman  ofWad- 
Y:?odsn      ham  college  in  Oxford,   under  the  infpedion  of  Dr.  Bland- 

Atnen.  Ux.  o 

vol.  II.  p.  ford,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Oxford  and  Worcefter  ;  and,  in 
l,  1721,  i(>6i9  Was  with  feveral  other  noble  perfons  aftually  created 
matter  of  arts  in  convocation  :  at  which  time,  Mr.  Wood 
fays,  he  and  none  elfe  was  admitted  very  affectionately  into 
the  fraternity  by  a  kifs  from  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity, 
Clarendon,  who  then  fate  in  the  fupreme  chair.  Afterwards, 
he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy  ;  and  at  his  return  fre- 
quented the  court,  which,  the  fame  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  very  truly,  not  only  debauched  hi* 
manners,  but  made  him  a  perfect  hobbift  in  principle.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  king,  and  comptroler  of  Woodftock  park. 
In  the  winter  of  1665,  he  went  to  fea  with  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, who  was  fent  to  lie  for  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  fleet ; 
and  was  in  the  Revenge,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Tiddi- 
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man,  when  the  attack  was  made  on  the  port  of  Bergen  in 
Norway,  the  Dutch  fhips  having  got  into  that  port.  It  was 
a  defperate  attempt  ;  and  during  the  whole  action,  the  earl  of 
Rochefler  fhewed  the  greateft  refolution,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  courage.  He  fupported  this  reputation  in  a 
fecond  expedition,  but  afterwards  loft  it  in  an  adventure  with 
lord  Mulgrave  ;  of  which  that  noble  author  in  the  memoirs 
of  himfelf,  gives  a  particular  account.  It  exhibits  fome  traits  sheffield 
of  the  earl  of  Rochefter's  character  ;  and  therefore,  though  Bucking- 
it  is  fomewhat  tedious  and  wordy,  we  will  tranfcribe  it  into  ham>s 
this  memoir,  "  I  was  informed,  fays  lord  Mulgrave,  that 
<c  the  earl  of  Rochefter  had  faid  fomething  of  me,  which  ac- 
cc  cording  to  his  cuftom  was  very  malicious  :  I  therefore 
"  fent  colonel  Afton,  a  very  mettled  friend  of  mine,  to  call 
"  him  to  account  for  it.  He  denied  the  words,  and  indeed 
"  1  was  foon  convinced  he  had  never  faid  them  ;  but  the 
mere  report,  though  I  found  it  to  be  falfe,  obliged  me,  as 
I  then  foolimly  thought,  to  go  on  with  the  quarrel  j  and 
the  next  day  was  appointed  for  us  to  fight  on  horfeback,  a 
way  in  England  a  little  unufual,  but  it  was  his  part  to 
chufe.  Accordingly,  I  and  my  fecond  lay  the  night  before 
at  Knightfbridge  privately,  to  avoid  the  being  fecured  at 
"  London  upon  any  fufpicion  ;  and  in  the  morning  we  met 
"  the  lord  Rochefter  at  the  place  appointed,  who,  inftead  of 
James  Porter,  whom  he  allured  Afton  he  would  make  his 
fecond,  brought  an  errant  life-guard-man,  whom  no  body 
knew.  To  this  Mr.  Afton  took  exception,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  his  being  no  fuitable  adverfary  ;  efpecially  confl- 
dering  how  extremely  well  he  was  mounted,  whereas  we 
had  only  a  couple  of  pads  :  upon  which,  we  all  agreed  to 
"  fight  on  foot.  But,  as  my  lord  Rochefter  and  I  were 
"  riding  into  the  next  field  in  order  to  it,  he  told  me,  that 
"  he  had  at  firft  chofen  to  fight  on  horfeback,  becaufe  he 
"  was  fo  weak  with  a  certain  diftemper,  that  he  found  him- 
t{  felf  unfit  at  all  any  way,  much  lefs  on  foot.  I  was  ex- 
4<  tremely  furprifed,  becaufe  at  that  time  no  man  had  a  better 
"  reputation  for  courage  ;  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  repre- 
fenting  what  a  ridiculous  ftory  it  would  make,  if  we  re- 
turned without  fighting,  and  therefore  advifed  him  for  both 
our  fakes,  efpecially  for  his  own,  to  confider  better  of  it, 
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cc  fince  I  muft  be  obliged  in  my  own  defence  to  lay  the  fault 
<e  on  him,  by  telling  the  truth  of  the  matter.  His  anfwey 
"  was,  that  he  fubmhted  to  it,  and  hoped,  that  I  would  not 
*'  defire  the  advantage  of  having  to  do  with  any  man  in  fo 
<c  weak  a  condition.  I  replied,  that  by  fuch  an  argument  he 
<£  had  fufficiently  tied  my  hands,  upon  condition  that  I  might 
<c  call  our  feconds  to  be  witnefles  of  the  whole  bufinefs  ; 
"  which  he  conferred  to,  and  fo  we  parted.  When  we  re-. 
*'  turned  to  London,  we  found  it  full  of  this  quarrel,  upon 
*c  our  beins;  abfent  fo  long ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Afton  thought 

O  C2  O 

•*  himfelf  obliged  to  write  down  every  word  and  circumftance 
*c  of  this  whole  matter,  in  order  to  fpread  every  where  the 
*c  true  reafon  of  our  returning  without  having  fought.  This 
"  being  never  in  the  leaft  contradicted  or  refented  by  the  lord 
<c  Rochefter,  entirely  ruined  his  reputation  as  to  courage  (of 
<e  which  I  was  really  forry  to  be  the  occafion)  though  no 
4C  body  had  ftill  a  greater  as  to  wit :  which  fupported  him 
*e  pretty  well  in  the  world,  notwithilanding  fome  more  acci- 
<c  dents  of  the  fame  kind,  that  never  fail  to  fucceed  one  ano- 
"  ther,  when  once  people  know  a  man's  weaknefs/1 

The  earl  of  Rochefter,  before  he  travelled  abroad,  had 
given  fomewhat  into  that  diforderly  and  intemperate  way  of 
living,  which  the  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  upon  the  reftor- 
ing  of  Charles  II.  had  introduced ;  yet  had  fo  far  got  the 
better  of  this  at  his  return,  that  he  hated  nothing  more. 
But  falling  into  court-company,  where  thefe  exceffes  were 
continually  practiced,  he  was  brought  back  to  it  again  :  and 
the  natural  heat  of  his  fancy,  being  inflamed  with  wine,  made 
him  fo  extravagantly  pleafant,  that  many,  to  be  the  more  di- 
verted by  that  humour,  drove  to  engage  him  deeper  and 
deeper  in  intemperance.  This  at  length  fo  intirely  fubdued 
him,  that,  as  he  told  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  to- 

trether  continually  drunk  :  not  all  the  while  under  the  vifible 
t>  j 

effect  of  liquor,  but  fo  inflamed  in  his  blood,  that  he  was  ne- 
ver cool  enough  to  be  mafter  of  himfelf.  There  were  two 
principles  in  the  natural  temper  of  this  lively  and  witty  earl, 
which  carried  him  to  great  excefles ;  a  violent  love  of  plea- 
fure,  and  a  difpofition  to  extravagant  mirth.  The  one  involv- 
ed him  in  great  fenfuality,  the  other  led  him  to  many  odd 
adventures  and  frolicks.  Once  he  difguifed  himfelf  fo,  that 

his 
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hre  neareft  friends  could  not  have  known  him,  and  fet  up  in 
Tower-ftreet  for  an  Italian  mountebank,  where  he  prac- 
tifed  phyfic  for  fome  weeks.  He  difguifed  himfelf  often  as  a 
porter,  or  as  a  beggar  ;  fomctimes  to  follow  Tome  mean  a- 
mours,  which,  for  the  variety  of  them,  he  affected.  At  other 
times,  merely  for  diverfion,  he  would  go  about  in  odd  fhapes  ; 
in  which  he  acted  his  part  fo  naturally,  that  even  thofe,  who 
were  in  the  fecret,  and  faw  him  in  thefe  fhapes,  could  per- 
ceive nothing,  bv  which  he  mio-ht  be  difcovered.  He  is 

O '  J  O 

faid  to  have  been  a  generous  arid  good-natured  man  in  cold 
blood,  yet  would  go  far  in  his  heats  after  any  thing,  that 
might  turn  to  a  jell:  or  matter  of  diverfion ;  and  he  laid  out 
himfelf  very  freely  in  libels  and  fatires,  in  which  he  had  fp, 
peculiar  a  talent  of  mixing  his  wit  with  his  malice,  that  all 
his  compofitions  were  eafily  known.  The  celebrated  An-., 
drew  Marvel),  who  was  himfelf  a  great  wit,  ufed  to  fay, 
that  Rochefrer  ct  was  the  only  man.  in  England,  who  had 
"  the  true  vein  of  fatyr." 

By  conftant  indulgence  in  wine  and  women,  and  irregular 
frolicks,  he  wore  out  intirely  an  excellent  conftitution,  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  In  October  1679,  when  he  was 
ilov/ly  recovering  from  a  great  difeafe,  he  was  vifited  by 
Dr.  Burnet ;  upon  an  intimation,  that  fuch  a  vifit  would  be. 
very  agreeable  to  him.  He  grew  into  great  freedom  with 
that  divine,  fo  as  to  open  to  him  ail  his  thoughts  both  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  and  to  give  him  a  full  view  of  his  pafi: 
life  :  upon  which  the  doctor  waited  on  him  often,  till  he 
went  from  London  in  April  following,  and  once  or  twice 
after.  They  canvnfted  at  various  times  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  chriftianity  in  par- 
ticular ;  the  refult  of  all  which,  as  it  "is  faithfully  related  by 
Dr.  Burnet  in  the  book  above  referred  to,  was,  that  this  no- 
ble earl,  though  he  had  lived  the  life  of  an  atheid  and  a  li- 
bertine, yet  died  the  death  of  a  good  chriftian  and  mod  fin- 
cere  penitent.  The  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  will  na- 
turally fuppofe,  that  his  contrition  and  conviction  were  purely 
the  effects  of  weaknefs  and  low  fpirits,  which  fcarcely  fuffcr 
a  man  to  continue  in  his  fenfes,  and  certainly  not  to  be  maf- 
ier  of  himfelf:  but  Dr.  Burnet  affirms  him  to  have  been 
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f<  under  no  fuch  decay,  as  either  darkened  or  weakened  his 
"  underftanding,  nor  troubled  with  the  fpleen  or  vapors,  or 
"  under  the  power  of  melancholy."  The  reader  may  judge 
"  for  himfelf  from  the  following,  which  is  part  of  a  letter 
from  the  earl  to  Dr.  Burnct,  dated  Woodftock-park,  June  25, 
1680,  Oxfordfhire.  There  is  nothing  left  out,  but  foine  per- 
f©nal  compliments  to  the  doctor. 


" 


My  moft  honoured  Dr.  Burner, 

"  My  fpirits  and  body  decay  fo  equally  together,  that  I  mall 
"  write  you  a  letter  as  weak,  as  I  am  in  perfon.  I  begin 
**  to  value  church-men  above  all  men  in  the  world,  &c.  If 
<c  God  be  yet  pleafed  to  fpare  me  longer  in  this  world,  I 
"  hope  in  your  converfation  to  be  exalted  to  that  degree  of 
<l  piety,  that  the  world  may  fee  how  much  I  abhor  what 
<c  I  fo  long  loved,  and  how  much  I  glory  in  repentance,  and 
'"  in  God's  fervice.  Beftow  your  prayers  upon  me,  that 
<c  God  would  fpare  me,  if  it  be  his  good  will,  to  ihew  a 
"  true  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  for  the  time  to 
"  come  :  or  elfe,  if  the  Lord  pleafeth  to  put  an  end  to  my 
"  worldly  being  now,  that  he  would  mercifully  accept  of  my 
"  death-  bed  repentance,  and  perform  that  promife  he  hath 
**  been  pleafed  to  make,  that  at  what  time  foever  a  firmer 
<c  doth  repent,  he  would  receive  him.  Put  up  thefe  prayers, 
"  moft  dear  doctor,  to  Almighty  God  for  your  moft  obedient 
"  and  languiihing 

"  Servant, 
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He  died  the  26th  of  July  following,  without  any  convul- 
fion,  or  fo  much  as  a  groan  ;  for,  though  he  had  not  com- 
pleated  his  33d  year,  yet  he  was  worn  fo  intirely  down,  that 
nature  was  unable  to  make  the  leaft  effort.  He  was  a  grace- 
ful and  \vell-fhaped  perfon,  tall,  and  well-made,  if  not  a  lit- 
tle too  flender,  as  Dr.  Burnet  obferves.  He  was  exactly 
well-bred;  had  a  ftrange  vivacity  of  thought,  and  vigor  of 
expreffion  ;  and  his  wit  was  fubtle  as  well  as  fublime.  For 
his  ftudies,  they  were  divided  between  the  comical  writings 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  the  Roman  authors,  and  books 

of 
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of  phyfic  ;  for  the  ill  ftate  of  health,  which  his  irregular  and 
difiblute  life  brought  upon  him,  made  this  laft  kind  of  read- 
ing necefTary  to  him.  His  ftyle  was  clear  and  ftrong  :  and 
when  he  ufed  figures,  they  were  very  lively,  yet  far  enough 
out  of  the  common  road.  Boileau  among  the  French,  and 
Cowley  among  the  Englifh  wits,  were  thofe  he  admired  moft. 
He  loved  to  talk  and  write  of  fpeculative  matters,  and  did  it 
with  fo  fine  a  thread ,  that  even  thofe,  who  hated  the  fub- 
je£ts  his  fancy  ran  upon,  yet  could  not  but  be  charmed  with 
his  way  of  treating  them.  Upon  the  whole,  nature  had  fitted 
him  for  great  things  ;  and  his  abilities  and  knowledge,  if  he 
had  applied  them  rightly,  qualified  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  men  of  his  age  and  nation. 

His  poems  have  been  printed  often,  feparately  and  toge- 
ther. It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  what  are  his  :  for  after  he  had 
once  obtained  the  character  of  a  lewd  and  obfcene  writer,  e- 
very  thing  in  that  ftrain  was  fathered  upon  him  ;  and  many 
pieces,  not  his,  crept  into  the  later  editions  of  his  works. 
We  know  not,  which  can  be  called  the  beft  edition :  an 
handfomeone  in  8vo.  was  printed  for  Jacob  Tonfon  in  1705, 
confuting  of  poems,  his  fpeech  under  the  character  of  a  moun- 
tebank, and  a  tragedy  called  Valentinian  ;  but  many  of  his 
obfcene  pieces  are  not  inferted  in  it.  The  author  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  calls  him  <c  a  man,  pag,  43, 
"  whom  themufes  were  fond  to  infpire,  and  amamed  to  avow; 
cc  and  who  pracYifed  without  the  leaft  referve  that  fecret, 
"  which  can  make  verfes  more  read  for  their  defects,  than  for 
"  their  merits.  The  art,  continues  he,  is  neither  commen- 
"  dable  nor  difficult.  Moralifts  proclaim  loudly,  that  there 
"  is  no  wit  in  indecency  :  it  is  very  true :  indecency  is  far 
"  from  conferring  wit ;  but  it  does  not  deftroy  it  neither. 
"  Lord  Rochefter's  poems  have  much  more  obfcenity  than 
*<  wit,  more  wit  than  poetry,  more  poetry  than  politenefs." 

He  left  behind  him  a  fon  named  Charles,  who  died  the 
1 2th  of  November  1681  ;  and  three  daughters.  The  male 
line  ceafing,  Charles  II.  conferred  the  title  of  Rochefter  on 
Laurence  vifcount  Killingworth,  a  younger  fon  of  Edward 
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ROE  (Sir  THOMAS)  an  abk  {latefmari  and 
was  born  at  Low  Layton  in  EiTex  about  1580  ;  and  admitted 
Wood's  into  Magdalen  college  Ox'qrd  in  1593.  He  was  taken  from 
Athen.  Ox-  the  univerfity  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and,  after  fpending  fome  time 
in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  in  France,  was  made  efquire 
of  the  body  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1604,  he  was  knighted 
by- .king  James ;  and  foon  after  fentby  Henry  prince  of  Wales, 
to  make  difcoveries  in  America.  In  1614,  he  was  fent  am- 
baffador  to  the  great  mogul,  at  whofe  court  lie  continued 
till  1618.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  employed  himfelf 
zealoufiy  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  merchants.  In  1620, 
he  was  elected  a  burgefs  for  Cirencefter  in  Glouccfterfhire  ; 
and,  the  year  following,  fent  ambaflador  to  the  grand  feig- 
nior  ;  which  ftation  he  continued  in,  under  the  fultans  Of- 
man,  Muftapha,  and  Amurath  IV.  In  his  palTage  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham, 
then  lord  high  admiral,  complaining  of  the  great  increafe  of 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  and,  during  his  embaily, 
1663,  VoKo,  Tent  "  A  true  and  faithful  relation  to  his  majefty  and  the 
cc  prince,  of  what  hath  lately  happened  in  Conftantinople, 
"  concerning  the  death  of  fultan  Ofman,  and  the  fettins;  up 
4C  of  Muftapha  his  uncle,"  which  was  printed  at  London  in 
1622,  4to.  He  kept  a  very  curious  account  of  his  negotia- 
tions at  the  Porte,  which  remained  in  manufcript  till  1740, 
when  it  was  publifhed  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  learning, 
under  this  title  :  "  The  Negotiations  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
*'  in  his  Embafly  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the  year  1621 
<c  to  1628  inclufive ;  containing  a  great  variety  of  curious 
*c  and  important  matters,  relating  not  only  to  the  affairs  of 
"  the  Turkifh  empire,  but  alfo  to  thofe  of  the  other  ftates  of 
"  Europe  in  that  period  :  his  correfpondences  with  the  moil 
*'  illuftrious  perfons,  for  dignity  or  character,  as,  with  the 
"  queen  of  Bohemia,  Bethlein  Gabor  prince  of  Tranfylva- 
"  nia,  and  other  potentates  of  different  nations,  &c.  and  ma- 
*'  ny  uletul  and  inftruciive  particulars,  as  well  in  relation  to 
<c  trade  and  commerce,  as  to  fubje&s  of  literature  ;  as,  an- 
<c  cient  manufcripts,  coins,  infcriptions  and  other  antiqui- 
"  ties."  folio. 
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During  his  refidence  in  the  Eail,   he  made  a  large  col- 
lection of  valuable  manufcripts   in   the  Greek   and    Oriental 
languages  ;    which  in  the  year  1628,   he   prefented   to    the 
Bodleian   library.     He    alfo  brought   over  the   fine    Alexan- 
drian manufcript  of  the  Greek  Bible,   fent  as   a   prefent  to 
Charles  I.  by  Cyril  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople  ;  which  hath 
fince    been  tranfcribed  and   published   by    the    learned    Dr. 
Grabe.     In  1629,  he  was  lent  ambaiTador  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden.     He   fucceeded   in 
his  negotiation  ;  and  gained  fo   much  credit  with  the  great 
Guftavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,   that  he   infpired   that  kincr 
with  a  defign,  which  he  executed  in   1630,  of  making  a  de- 
tent into  Germany  to  reftore  the  freedom  of  the  empire.    A- 
dolphus,  upon  gaining  the  victory  of  Leipfic,  fent  Sir  Thomas 
a  prefent  of  2000!.    and  in  his   letter  calls  him  his  flrenuurn 
confultorem,  he  being  the  firft  who  had  advifed  him  to  the  war. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  feveral  other  negotiations.  In   Letters. 
1640,  he  waschofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  univeriity 
of  Oxford,   and  (hewed  hirnfelf  a  perfon  of  great  eloquence, 
learning,  and  experience,  as  appends  from  his  printed  fpeeches. 
The  year  after,  he  was  fent  ambiiTador  to  the  diet  of    .atif- 
bon,  in  order  to  mediate  the  reftoration  of  the  late   king  of  v°  C 
Bohemia's   fon  to  the  Palatinate  :    and,   upon    his   return, 
made  chancellor  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  the  privy  council. 
The  calamities  of  the  nation,   in  which   he  could  not  avoid 
having  a  {hare,  not  only  imbittered  his  life,    but  might  con- 
tribute to  fhorten  it  ;    for  he  died    in  November  1644.      An 
Epitaph  was  compofedfor  him  by  Dr.  Gerard  Lungbaine,  but 
never  fet  up  :  it  may  be  feen  in  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 

He  had  all  the  accomplifhments  of  the  fcholar,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  courtier.  He  left  a  great  number  of  manu- 
fcripts behind  him  ;  and,  in  1730,  propofals  were  publifhqd 
for  printing  by  fubfcription,  in  five  volumes  folio,  *6  The 
"  Negotiations  and  EmbafHes  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  from 

O 

1 620  to  1644  :"  but  the  undertakers  not  meeting  with  fuffi- 
cient  encouragement,  the  defign  was  dropped,  and  only  the 
volume  mentioned  above  was  publifhed  in  1740. 
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R  O  E  M  E  R   (  OLAUS  )  a  Danifli  aftronomer  and   ma- 
thematician, was  born  at  Arhufen  in  Jutland  in  1644;   and, 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen. 
He  applied  himfelf  keenly  to  the  ftudy   of  mathematics  and 
aftronomy,  and  became  fuch  an  adept  in  thofe   fciences,   that 
when  Picard  was  fent  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1671  to  makeobfer- 
Weidleri        vations  in  the  north,  he  was    to  the  laft  degree  furprifed  and 
Hift.Aftron.    pleafed  with  him.      He  engaged  him  to  return  with  him   to 
feet'.  135.       France,  and  had  him  prefented  to  the  kiny;.,  who  ordered  him 
to  teach  the  dauphin  mathematics,  and   fettled  a   penfion  on 
him.     He    was  joined   with  Picard  and  Caffini,   in    making 
aftronomical  obfervations  ;    and,    in    1672,    was   admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  fciences.     During  the  ten  years  he 
refided  at  Paris,  he  gained  a  prodigious  reputation  by  his  dif- 
coveries  ;  yet  is  laid  to  have  complained  afterwards,   that  his 
coadjutors  ran  away  with  the  honor  of  many  things,   which 
belonged  to  him.     In   1681,  Chriftian  V.  king  of  Denmark 
called  him  back  to  his  own  country,  and  made  him   profefTor 
of  aftronomy  at  Copenhagen.     He  employed  him  alfo  in  re- 
forming- the  coin  and  the  architecture,  in  regulating  the  weights 
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asd  meafures,  and  in  meafuring  the  high  roads,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Frederic  IV.  the  fucceffor  of  Chriftian,  (hewed 
the  fame  favor  to  Roemer,  and  conferred  new  dignities  on 
him.  This  man  of  fcience  died  in  1710,  and,  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  without  leaving  any  thing  either  written  or 
printed.  Some  of  his  obfervations,  with  his  manner  of 
making  thofe  obfervations,  were  publimed  in  1735,  under  the 
title  of  Bafts  Aftronomiae,  by  his  fcholar  Peter  Horrebow, 
then  profeiibr  of  aftronomy  at  Copenhagen.  Neverthelefs, 
the  name  of  Roemer  can  never  fink  into  oblivion,  becaufe  it 
is  recorded  in  thofe  writing?,  which  will  always  be  read.  The 
immortal  Newton,  after  laying  down  this  proportion, 
4C  Li^ht  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time,  and 
"  fpends  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour  in  paffing 
"  from  the  fun  to  the  earth,"  proceeds  to  fay,  that  "  this 
IP.  part  ^?  "was  firft  obfervcd  by  Roemer,  and  then  by  others,  by 
prop.  XI.  «  means  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.  For  thefe  eclipfes,  when 
"  the  earth  is  between  the  fun  and  Jupiter,  happen  about  fe- 
ce  vcnor  eight  minutes  fooner,  than  they  ought  to.  do  by  the 
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€t  tables,  and  when  the  earth  is  beyond  the  fun,  they  hap- 
"  pen  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  later,  than  they  ought  to 
<c  do  ;  the  reafon  being,  that  the  light  of  the  fatellites  has  far- 
"  ther  to  go  in  the  latter  caje,  than  in  the  former,  by  the  dia- 
"  meter  of  the  earth's  orbit."  ,See  alfo  Newtoni  Principia 
Mathern.  Nat.  Philof.  p.  207.  Cant.  1713. 

ROGERS  (Dr.  JOHN  )  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born 
in  1679,  at  Enmam  in  Oxfordihire,  where  his  father  was 
vicar.  He  was  bred  up  at  New-College  fchool  in  Oxford ; 
and,  in  1693,  elected  fcholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college.  He 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  entered  into  orders.  He  waited 
a  long  time  for  a  fellowfliip,  by  reafon  of  the  flow  fucceilion 
in  the  college  ;  but  at  length  fucceeded  the  learned  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Chiiliull,  in  April  1706.  In  1710,  he  took  a  bachelor 
of  divinity's  degree  ;  and,  two  years  after,  went  to  London,  to 
be  lecturer  of  St.  Clement's  Danes.  Fie  afterwards  became 
lecturer  of  the  united  parimes  of  Chrift  Church,  and  St.  Leo- 
nard's Fofter-Lane.  In  1716,  he  was  prefented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Wrington  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  and  the  fame  year,  refign- 
ino-  his  fellowfhip,  was  married  to  the  honorable  Mrs.  Lydia 
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Hare,  fifter  to  the  lord  Colerarie,  who  was  his  pupil  in  the 
univerfity.  Some  time  after,  he  was  elected  canon  refiden- 
tiary  of  the  church  of  Wells;  in  which  he  alfo  bore  the  office 
offub-dean.  In  1719,  he  engaged  in  the  Bangorian  contro- 
verfy,  and  publilhed  upon  that  occafion,  "  A  Difcourfe  if  the 
"  vifible  and  invifible  Church  of  Chrift  :  in  which  i'.  is  {hewn, 
<c  that  the  powers  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  vifible  church, 
<;  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the  fupremacy  of  Chrift  as  head, 
"•  or  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  chriftians,  as  members  of 
44  the  invifible  church."  8vo.  The  rev.  Dr.  Sykes  having 
publimed  an  A-ifwer  to  this  Difcourfe.  our  author  replied  to 
him  in,  "  A  Review  of  the  Difcourfe  of  the  vifible  and  invifi- 
«  ble  Church  of  Chrift." 

He  gained  much  credk  by  thefe  performances,  even  thofe 
who  were  againft  his  argument  allowing  him  good  parts  and 
an  excellent  pen ;  and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  made  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  their  opinion  of  his  merit,  by  conferring 
on  him  in  1721,  without  his  dc'lre  or  knowledge,  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  1726,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
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the  late  king,  then  prince  of  Wales ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
appeared  in  defence  of  chriftianity,  againft  the  attacks  of  Mr. 
Collins  in  his  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophefy."  Dr.  Rogers 
did  not  at  firft  profeiTedly  write  againft  the  Scheme,  but  pub- 
liftiin^  in  172;  a  volume  of  fermons,  intitled,  "  The  Necefli- 
"  ty  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
"  Religion,  aflerted,"  he  prefixed  to  them  "  A  Preface 
<c  with  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy." 
This  preface,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
feemed  liable  to  fome  exception,  or  at  leaft  to  demand  a 
more  full  and  diftincl  explication ;  and  he  received  a 
letter  upon  it  from  his  friend  Dr.  Nath.  Marfhall,  dated 
December  the  2Oth  1727.  He  endeavored  to  give  fatisfaction 
to  all ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Collins  having  written  "  A  Let- 
"  ter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  on  occafion  of  his  eight  Ser- 
cc  mons  concerning  the  Neceffity  of  Divine  Revelation,  and 
"  the  Preface  prefixed  to  them,"  our  learned  doctor  publifhed, 
<c  A  Vindication  of  the  civil  Eftablifhment  of  Religion, 
"  wherein  fome  pofitions  of  Mr,  Chandler,  the  author  of  the 
€c  Literal  Schema  &c.  and  an  anonymous  Letter  on  that  Sub- 
<c  ject,  are  occafionally  confidered.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
«*  taining  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marfhall,'  and  an  An- 
'*  fwer  to  the  fame."  1728,  8vo. 

The  fame  year,  1726,  having  refigned  his  lecture  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes,  he  retired  from  London,  with  an  intention 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country,  chiefly  at 
Wrington  :  but  he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  he  received 
an  offer  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  of  the  vica- 
rage of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate  in  London,  He  was  inftitu- 
ted  to  it  in  October  1728,  but  with  the  greateft  anxiety  and 
reluctance  ;  for  he  had  fethis  heart  upon  the  country,  and  was 
then,  as  he  had  always  been  from  his  youth,  remarkably  fond 
of  rural  exercifes  and  diverfions.  He  did  not  enjoy  his  new 
preferment  above  iix  months  ;  for  he  died  the  ift  of  May 
1729,  in  the  5oth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
parifh  church  of  Enfham,  where  a  handfome  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory :  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Marftrall.  After  his  deceafe,  fome  volumes  of  his  fermons 
were  publiihed  j  and  two  tracts,  viz.  "  Reafons  againft  Con- 
"  verfion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and  u  A  Perfuaftve 
"  to  Conformity  addrdTed  to  DiiFenters,"  never  before 
printed.  He 
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He  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  and  an  excellent  writer, 
though  no  profound  fcholar,  nor  ambitious  of  being  thought 
one.  He  neither  collected  nor  read  many  books  ;  being  per- 
fuaded,  and  indeed  juflly,  that  a  few  well  chofen,  and  read  to 
good  purpofe,  ferve  infinitely  mere  to  edification,  if  not  fo 
much  to  odentation  and  parade.  We  are  told,  that  the  ju- 
dicious Hooker  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Norris  were  his  favo- 
rites ;  and,  that  he, was  particularly  converfarit  in  their 
writings. 

ROHAULT  (JAMES)  a  French  philofopher,  was  the 
fon  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Amiens,  and  born  there  in  1620. 
He  cultivated  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  hjs  own. 
country,  and  then  was  fent  to  Paris  to  ftudy  philofophy.  He 
feems  to  have  been  a  lover  of  truth,  and  to  have  fought  it 
with  much  impartiality.  He  read  the  ancient  and  modern 
philofophers  ;  but  Des  Cartes  was  the  perfon,  who  ftruck 
him  moft.  He  became  a  zealous  follower  of  this  great  man, 
and  drew  up  an  abridgment  and  explanation  of  his  philofophy 
with  great  clearnefs  and  method.  In  the  preface  to  his  phy- 
fics,  for  fo  his  work  is  intitled,  he  makes  no  fcruple  to  fay, 
that  "  the  abilities  and  accomplimments  of  this  philofopher 
**  muft  oblige  the  whole  world  to  confefs,  that  France  is  at 
"  leaft  as  capable  of  producing  and  railing  men  verfed  in  all 
"  arts  and  branches  of  knowledge,  as  ancient  Greece."  Cler- 
felier,  well  known  for  his  translation  of  many  pieces  of  Des 
Cartes,  conceived  fuch  an  affection  for  Rohault,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  this  philofopher,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  ag;ainft  all  the  remonftrances  of  his  fa- 
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mily. 

Rohault's  phyfics   were  written  in  French,   but  have  been 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in 
which  the  Cartefian  errors  are   corrected    upon  the  Newto- 
nian fyftem.     The  fourth  and  beft  edition  of  Rohaulti  Phyfi- 
caby  Clarke,  is  that  of  1718,  8vo.     Rohault  wrote  alfo  Ele-  s^ 
mens  de  Mathematiques,  a  Traite  de  Mechanique,  and  Entre-   CLARKE 
tiens  fur  la  Philofophie  :  but  thefe  dialogues  are  founded  and    Samuel. 
carried  on  upon  the  principles   of  the  Cartefian   philofophy, 
which  was  erroneous  almoft  in  every  thing  ;  and  has  now  no 
other  merit,  than  that  of  having  corrected  the  errors  of  the 
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ancients*  Rohault  died  in  1675,  and  left  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  an  amiable,  as  well  as  a  learned  and  philofophic 
man. 

R  O  L  L I N  (  CHARLES  )  a  Frenchman,  famous  for  elo- 
quence and  fkill  in  the  belles  lettres,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a 
mafter-cutler  at  Paris  :  and  was  born  there  the  2oth  of  Ta- 

KF* 

nuary,  1661.     He  was  intended  as  well  as  his  elder  brother, 

Jtiommes  *  7 

Illuftres,  for  his  father's  profeflion  ;  when  a  Benedictine,  perceiving 
m.XLllI.  'm  jjjm  a  pecul|ar  turn  for  letters,  communicated  this  to  his 
mother,  and  preiTed  her  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  The 
woman  was  a  widow,  and  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  continuation  of  her  late  hufband's  bufmefs,  fo  that,  tho' 
her  will  was  good,  yet  the  thing  was  abfolutely  impracticable: 
however,  a  penfion  in  the  college  of  Eighteen  being  at  length 
obtained,  and  the  exp.:nce  of  his  bringing  up  thus  taken  out 
of  her  hands,  Rollin  was  fuffered  to  purfue  the  natural  bent 
of  his  inclinations.  He  diftinguimed  himfelf  immediately  by 
his  parts  and  application,  and  eafily  obtained  the  firft  rank  a- 
mong  his  fellow-ftudents.  Many  ftories  are  told  to  his  ad- 
vantage in  this  refpe<5t,  and  how  he  became  known  and 
efteemed  by  the  minifter  Pelletier,  whofe  two  eldeft  fons  were 
of  Rollin's  clafs.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Pleilis 

O 

under  Mr.  Herfan  :  this  mailer  had  a  way  of  creating  emula- 
tion among  his  fcholars,  by  beftowingon  them  epithets,  each 
according  to  his  merit ;  and  is  faid  to  have  declared  in  public, 
that  he  knew  not  fufficiently  to  diftinguifh  the  young  Rollin 
othei  wife,  than  by  giving  him  the  title  of  divine  :  and  when 
Herfan  was  afked  for  any  pieces  in  verfe  or  profe,  he  ufed  to 
refer  them  to  Roliin,  "  who,  he  faid,  would  do  it  better  than 
«c  he  could." 

Mr.  Herfan  intended  Rollin  for  his  fuccefTor,  and  therefore 
firft  took  him  in  as  an  afiiftant  in  1683,  and  afterwards5  in 
1687,  gave  up  the  chair  to  him.  The  year  after,  Mr.  Her- 
fan, with  the  king's  leave  and  approbation,  declined  the  pro- 
feiformip  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college  in  favor  of  his  be- 
loved difciple  Rollin,  who  was  admitted  into  it.  No  man 
ever  exercifed  the  functions  of  it  with  greater  eclat :  he  often 
made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  the 
times  j  and  frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems,  which 
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were  read  and  efteemed  by  every  body.  In  1694,  he  was 
chofen  rector  of  the  univerfity,  and  continued  in  that  office 
two  years,  which  was  then  a  great  mark  of  diftincYion.  By 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  fpoke  the  annual  panegyric  upon  Lewis 
XIV.  He  made  many  very  ufeful  regulations  in  the  univer- 
fity, and  particularly  re-animated  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
o-ua^e,  which  was  then  sTowins:  into  great  neglect.  He  was 
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a  man  of  indefatigable  attention,  and  trained  innumerable  per  - 
fons,  who  did  honor  to  the  church,  the  ftate,  and  the  army. 
The  firft  prefident  Portail  was  pleafed  oneday  to  reproach  Rollin 
in  a  jocular  ftrain,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  himfelf  in  doing  bu- 
fmeis  :  to  whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and  ftn- 
cerity  which  was  natural  to  him,  tc  It  becomes  you  well, 
<c  Sir,  to  reproach  me  with  this  :  it  is  this  habit  of  labor 
"  in  me,  which  has  diftinguifhed  you  in  the  place  of  advo- 
<c  cate  general,  which  has  raifed  you  to  that  of  firft  preli- 
<c  dent :  you  owe  the  greatriefs  of  your  fortune  to  me." 

Upon  the  expiration-  of  the  reilorfhip,  cardinal  Noailles 
engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  ftudies  of  his  nephews,  who 
were  in  the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  in  this  office  he  was  agree- 
ably employed,  when,  in  1699,  he  was  with  great  reluctance 
made  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
This  college  was  then  a  kind  of  a  defart,  inhabited  by  verv 
few  ftudents,  and  without  any  manner  of  difcipline  :  but  Rol- 
lin's  great  reputation  and  induftry  loon  re- peopled  it,  and 
made  it  that  floriming  fociety,  it  has  ever  ilnce  continued. 
In  this  iituation  he  continued,  till  1712  ;  when,  the  war  be- 
tween the  jefuits  and  the  janfenifts  drawing  towards  a  crifis, 
he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  Father  Le 
Tellier,  the  king's  confeiibr,  and  furious  agent  of  the  jefuits, 
infufed  into  his  mafter  prejudices  againft  Rollin,  whofe  con- 
nexions with  cardinal  de  Noailles  would  alone  have  fufficed 
to  have  made  him  a  janfenift  ;  and  on  this  account  he  loft  his 
{hare  in  the  principality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however, 
could  have  loft  lefs  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
left  him,  that  was  necelTary  to  make  him  happy  :  retirement, 
books,  and  quite  enough  to  live  on.  He  now  began  to  em- 
ploy himfelf  upon  Quintilian  ;  an  author,  hejuftly  valued, 
and  faw  neqjected  not  without  uneafinefs.  He  retrenched  in 
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him,  whatever  he  thought  rather  curious,  than  ufeful  for  the 
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inftru&ion  of  youth  ;  he  placed  fummaries  or  contents  at  the 
head  of  each  chapter  ;  and  he  accompanied  the  tex:  with 
fhort  felect  notes.  His  edition  appeared  in  1715,  in  two  vo- 
lumes I2mo.  with  an  elegant  preface  fetting  forth  his  method 
and  view-.. 

In  1720,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a  head, 
fuitable  to  the  importance  of  thdr  interefts,  in  the  then  criti- 
cal conjuncture  of  airkirs,  chofe  Roilin  again  rector  :  but  he 
was  difplaced  in  about  two  months  by  a  letter  de  cachet. 
The  univerfity  had  prefented  to  the  parliament  a  petition,  in 
which  it  protelied  againffc  taking  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of 
the  late  difputes  ;  and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public 
oration  by  Rollin  on  this  ftep  occalloned  the  utter,  which 
ordered  them  to  chufe  a  re&or  of  more  moderation.  What- 
ever the  univerfity  might  furFer  by  the  removal  of  Rollin,  the 
public  was  probibly  a  gainer  :  for  he  now  applied  himfelf  to 
compofe  his  excellent  treatife,  "  Upon  the  man  .er  of  ftady- 
*6  ing  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres  :"  De  la  maniere  d'ecu- 
dier  &  d'enfeigner  les  belles  lettres.  This  work  was  publiih- 
cd,  two  volumes  in  1726,  and  two  more  in  1728,  8vo  and 
a  copy  of  it  was  prefented  to  bifhop  Atterbury,  then  in  banim.- 
ment,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Rollin  a  Latin  letter, 
which,  for  the  great  beauiy  and  elegance  of  it,  for  the  j-jft 
idea  it  gives  of  our  author  and  his  writings,  and  for  the  curio- 
fity  of  the  letter  itfejf,  we  have  thought  worthy  of  being  infcr- 
ted  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

Encouraged  by  the  g^eat  fuccefs  of  this  work,  and  the  hap- 
py reception  it  met  with,  he  undertook  another  of  equal  ufe 
and  entertainment :  and  that  was,  his  Hiftoire  Ancienne,  S:c. 
or  "Ancient  Hiftory  of  the  EgvptUia,  Carthaginians,  AiFy- 
cc  rians,  Babylonians,  Modes  and  Perfians,  Macedonians  and 
"  Greeks,"  which  he  finifhed  in  thirteen  volumes  8vo.    and 
publifhed  between   1730  and    1738.       Mr.    Voltaire,    after 
having  obferved,  that  Rollin  was    "  the  firft   member  of  the 
Si    le  de        "  univer^t7  of  Paris,  who  wrote  French  with  dignity  and  cor- 
LouisXiv.     cc  recinefs,"  fays  of  this  work,  that  "  though  thelaft  volumes, 
Tgai.  Ji.        <c  which  were  written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to 
"  the  firft,   it  is  neverthelefs  the  beft  compilation  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  any  language ;  becaufe  it  is  feldom  that  compi- 
lers are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  remarkably  fo."     While 
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the  lad  volumes  of  his  ancient  hiftory  were  printing,  he  pub- 
limed  the  firft  of  his  "  Roman  Hiftory  :"  which  he  lived  to 
carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  into  part  of  the  ninth,  to  the 
war  againil  the  Cimbri,  about  70  years  before  the  battle  of 
Atrium.  Mr.  Crevier,  the  worthy  difciple  of  Rollin,  conti- 
nued the  hiftory  to  the  battle  of  A6tium,  which  clofes  the 
tenth  volume  ;  and  has  fmce  completed  the  original  plan  of 
Rollin,  in  fixteen  volumes  I2mo.  which  was  to  bring  it  down 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the 
great.  All  thefe  works  of  Rollin  have  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation, and  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages. 

This  excellent  perfon  died   the   i^th  of  September  1741. 
He  had  been  named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
infcriptions  and  belles  lettres,  in  1701  :  but  as  he  had  not  then 
brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute,  and  found  he  had 
more  bufmefs  upon  his  hands,  than  was  confident  with  a  de- 
cent attendance  upon  the  functions  of  an  academician,  he 
begged   the  privileges  of  a  veteran,   which  were  honorably 
granted  him      Neverthelefs,   he   maintained  his  connexions 
with  the  academy,   attended   their  aflemblies  as  often  as  he 
could,  laid  the  plan  of  his  Ancient  Hiftory  before  them,  and 
demanded  an  academician  for  his  cenfor.     Rollin  was  a  man 
of  an  admirable  compofition  :  very  ingenious,  confummate  in 
polite  learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  great  piety.     He  was  ra- 
ther too  religious,  his  religion  carrying  him  into  the  territories 
of  fuperftition  ;   and  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the 
philosophic  in  "his  nature,  to  make  him  a  very  complete  per- 
fon.    When  he  was  difcharged  from  the  re&ormip  in  1720, 
the  words  of  the  letter  de  cachet  were,  as  we  have  feen,  that 
the  univerfity  mould  chufe  a  reclor  of  more  moderation.     But 
that  was  hardly  pofiible  :  for  nothing  could  be  more  benign^ 
more  pacific,  more  fweet,  more  moderate,  than  Rollin's  tem- 
per. Fie  flie wed,  it  muft  be  owned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe  of 
janfenifm  :  he  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
Abbe  Paris,  and  has  been  feen,  with  others,  to  vifit  his  tomb, 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Medard  at  Paris,  and  to  pay  his  de- 
votions to  him  as  a  faint :  he  revifed  and  retouched  the  life  of 
this  Abbe,  which  was   printed  in  1730,;   he  tranflated  into 
Latin,  at  the  requeft  of  father  Quemel,   the  proteftation  of 
this  faint ;  and  was  aflifting  in  other  works,  defigned  to  iup- 
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port  janfenifm  :  and  on  thefe  accounts,  he  became  obnoxious 
to  the  jefuits  and  the  court.  It  is  related,  that,  when  he  was 
one  day  introduced  to  the  minifter  cardinal  Fleury,  in  order 
to  prefent  him  with  a  volume  of  his  Roman  Hiftory,  the  mi- 
nifter, very  uncivilly,  faid  to  a  head  officer  of  the  guards, 
<c  Sir,  you  mould  endeavour  to  convert  this  man  :"  to  whom 
Rollin  very  well,  and  yet  not  difrefpectfully,  replied,  cc  Oh, 
*'  my  lord,  the  gentleman  would  lofe  his  time  ;  I  am  an  un- 
"  convertible  man."  If  we  will  excufe  this  little  zeal,  in  fa- 
vor of  fuperftition,  Rollin  was  in  all  refpe£h  a  moft  refpedt- 
able  perfon.  We  find  in  his  works,  generous  and  exalted  fern 
timents,  a  zeal  for  the  good  of  fociety,  a  love  of  virtue,  a 
veneration  for  Providence,  and  in  mort  every  thing,  though 
on  profane  fubje&s,  fancYified  with  a  fpirit  truly  religious  ;  fo 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  read  him,  without  feeling  ourfelves 
more  virtuous.  How  noble  his  reflexions  !  Right  reafon,  re- 
ligion, honor,  probity,  infpired  them  ;  and  we  can  never 
enough  admire  the  art,  which  has  made  them  appear  fo  na- 
tural. This  is  Mr.  Voltaire's  eloge  on  Rollin  :  to  which  we 
may  add  the  teftimony  of  the  celebrated  poet  RoufTeau, 
who  conceived  fuch  a  veneration  for  him,  that  he  came  out  of 
banifhrnent  incognito  to  Paris,  on  purpofe  to  vihc  and  pay  his 
refpedls  to  him.  He  looked  upon  his  hiftories,  not  only  as 
the  beft  models  of  the  hiftoric  kind,  but  as  a  complete  fyftem 
of  politics  and  morals,  and  a  moft  inftrucYive  fchool  for  princes 
as  well  as  fubjecSts  to  learn  all  their  duties  in. 

The  hiftorical  part  of  this  memoir  has  been  extra&ed  chiefly 
from  a  paper,  read  in  a  public  aflembly  of  the  academy  of  in- 
fcriptions  and  belles  lettres,  the  I4th  of  November  1741,  by 
their  fecretary  Mr.  deBoze,  and  printed  in  the  43d  volume  of 
Niceron's  Memoires,  &c.  We  now  fubjoin  bifhop  Atterbury's 
letter,  as  mentioned  above,  which  was  fent  to  Mr.  Rollin,  in 
return  for  the  prefent  of  his  "  Method  of  teaching  and  ftudy- 
<c  ing  the  Belles  Lettres  5"  and  is  as  follows. 

<c  Reverende  atque  Eruditiffime  Vir, 

ec  f^  ^  ^-'  monente  amtco  quodam,  qui  juxta  asdes  tuas 
"  ^  habitat,  fcirem  te  Parifios  revertifle ;  ftatui  falutatum 
cc  te  ire,  ut  primum  per  valetudinem  liceret.  Id  ofEcii,  ex 
"  pedum  infirmitate  aliquandiu  dilatum,  cum  tandem  me  im- 
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4€  pleturum  fperarem,  fruftra  fui  ;  domi  non  eras.  Reftat,  ut 
*<  quod  coram  exequi  non  potui,  fcriptis  faltem  literis  prae- 
*•'  ftern  ;  tibique  ob  ea  omnia,  quibus  a  te  au6tus  fum,  bene- 
cc  ficia  grates  aeam,  quas  habeo  certe,  &  femper  habiturus 
"  fum,  maximas. 

44  Revera  munera  ilia  librorum  nuperis  a  te  annis  editorurn 
cc  egrcgia  ac  perhbriorifica  mihi  vifa  funt.  Multi  enirn  facio 
£C  &  te,  vir  praeftantiiTime,  &  tua  omnia  quaecunque  in  ifto 
46  literarum  p-enere  perpolita  flint ;  in  quo  quidem  te  caeteris 
44  omnibus  ejufmodi  fcriptoribus  facile  antecellere,  atque  eiTe 
4C  eundem  &  dicendi  &  fentiendi  magiftrum  optimum,  prorfus 
44  exiftimo :  cumque  in  excolendis  his  ftudiis  aliquantulum 
ct  ipfe  &  operae  &  temporis  pofuerim,  libere  tamen  profiteer 
"  me,  tua  cum  legam  ac  relegam,  ea  edoctum  eile  a  te,  non 
"  folumquae  nefciebam  prorfus,  fed  etiam  quse  antea  didiciiTe 
"  mihi  vifus  fum.  Modefte  itaque  nimium  de  opere  tuo  fen- 
{C  tis,  cum  juventuti  tantum  inftituendae  elaboratum  id  eile 
cc  contendis  :  ea  certe  fcribis,  quae  a  viris,  iftiufmodi  rerum 
ec  .baud  imperitis,  cum  voluptate  &  fru6lu  legi  polTunt.  Vete- 
<c  ra  quidem  &  fatis  cognita  revocas  in  memoriam  ;  fed  ita 
"  revocas,  ut  illuftres,  ut  ornes  ;  ut  aliquid  vetuilis  adjicias 
quod  novum  fit,  alienis  quod  omnino  tuum  :  bonas  que  pic- 
turas  bona  in  luce  collocando  efficis,  ut  etiam  iis,  a  quibus 
lc  faepiffims  confpecfoe  funt,  elegantiores  tamen  folito  appa- 
cc  reant,  &  placeant  magis. 

<c  Certe,  dum  Xenophontem  faepius  verfas,  ab  illo  &  ea, 
<c  quae  a  te  plurimis  in  locis  narrantur,  &  ipfum  ubique  nar- 
"  randi  modum,  videris  traxiiTe  ;  ftylique  Xenophontei  nito- 
*'  rem  ac  venuftam  fimplicitatem  non  imitari  tanturn,  fed 
6<  plane  affequi :  ita  ut,  fi  Gallice  (ciiTet  Xenophon,  non  aliis 
<c  ilium  in  eo  argumento  quod  traclas  verbis  ufurum,  ncn 
46  alio  prorfus  more  fcripturum  judicem. 

<c  Haec  ego,  haud  ailentandi  caufa,  quod  vitium  procul  a 
46  me  abed,  fed  vere  ex  animi  fententia  dico.  Cum  enim 
pulchris  a  te  donis  ditatus  fim,  quibus  in  eodem  aut  in  alio 
quopiam  doctnnae  genere  referendis  imparem  me  fentio,  vo- 
lui  tamen  propenfi  erga  te  animi  gratique  teftimanium  pro- 
ferre,  &  te  aliquo  faltem  munufculo,  etfi  psrquam  diffimili, 
remunerare. 
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ce  Perge,  vir  do&e  aclmodum  &  venerande,  de  bonis  H- 
*c  teris,  quas  mine  negle£iae  paflim  &  fpretae  jacent,  bene  me- 
*'  reri  :  perge  juventutem  Gallicam,  quandoilli  folummodo 
"  te  utilem  efle  vis,  optimis  &  preceptis  &  exemplis  infor- 
"  mare.  .  ^uod  ut  facias,  annis  aetatis  tuae  elapfis  multos 
<c  adjiciat  Deus,  iifque  decurrentibus  fanum  te  praeflet  at- 
**  c|ue  incolumem.  Hoc  ex  animo  optat  ac  vovet 

"  Tui  obfervantiilimus 

FRANCISCUS  ROFFENSIS. 

"  Pranfurum  te  mecum  poft  Fefta  dixit  mihi  amicus  ille 
ct  nofter,  qui  tibi  vicinUvS  eft.  Cum  flatueris  tecum  quo  die 
cc  adfuturus  es,  id  illi  fignificabis.  Me  certe  annis  malifque 
*'  debilitatum,  quandocunque  veneris,  domi  invenies." 

Five  editions  of  Rollin's  works  arc  printed  at  Paris  in  4to ; 
the  Belles  Lettres,  in  2  vol.  the  Hiftoire  Ancienne,  in  6 
vol.  and  the  Hiftoire  Romaines,  in  8  vol. 

ROMANO  (JuLio)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in 
1492,  was  the  greateft  artift,  and  moft  univerfal  painter,  of 
all  the  difciples  of  Raphael  :  was  beloved  by  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  his  fon,  for  the  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  his  temper; 
and  made  one  of  his  heirs,  upon  condition,  that  he  fhould 
affift  in  finiihing  what  he  had  left  imperfecl:.  Raphael  died 
in  1520,  and  Romano  continued  in  Rome  fome  years  after  ; 
but  the  death  of  Leo  X,  which  happened  in  1522,  would 
have  been  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  if  Leo's  fucceflbr  Hadri- 
an VI.  had  reigned  above  a  year:  for  Hadrian  had  no  no- 

DRIAN"  ^on  °^  ^e  ^ne  arts>  an<^  a^  tne  art^s  muft  have  ftarved  un- 
der his  difcouragement.  Clement  VII.  however,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Hadrian,  was  a  different  kind  of  man  :  he  encou- 
raged painters  and  painting  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  was  chofen 
pope,  fet  Romano  to  work  in  the  hall  of  Conftantine,  and 
afterwards  in  other  public  places.  But  his  principal  perfor- 
mances were  at  Mantua,  where  he  was  fent  for  by  the  mar- 
quis Frederico  Gonzaga  ;  and  indeed  his  good  fortune  di- 
rected him  thither  at  a  critical  time  :  for,  having  made  the 
dcilgns  of  twenty  lewd  prints,  which  Marc  Antonio  en- 
graved, 
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graved,  and  for  which  Aretine  made  infcriptlons  in  verfe, 
he  would  have  been  feverely  punifhed,  if  he  had  flayed  in 
Rome.  This  appeared  from  the  fate  of  Antonio,  who  was 
thrown  into  jail,  fuffered  hard  ufage,  and  would  have  loft 
his  life,  if  the  cardinal  di  Medicis  had  not  interpofed.  In 
the  mean  time  Romano  followed  his  bufmefs  at  Mantua, 
where  he  left  lafting  proofs  of  his  great  abilities,  as  well  in 
architecture,  as  in  painting  :  for  he  made  his  name  illuftri- 
ous  by  a  noble  and  /lately  palace,  built  after  his  model,  and 
beautified  with  variety  of  paintings  after  his  defigns.  And 

indeed  in  architecture  he  was  fo  emmentlv  fkilful.   that  he 

j  * 

was  invited  back  to  Rome,  with  an  offer  of  being  the  chief 
architect  of  St.  Peter's  church  ;  but  while  he  was  debating 
with  himfelf  upon  the  propofal,  death  carried  him  off,  as  it 
had  done  Raphael,  who  was  nominated  by  pope  Leo  X.  to 
the  fame  noble  office.  He  died  in  1546. 

This  painter  had  conceptions  more  extraordinary,  more 
profound,  more  elevated,  than  even  his  mafter  ;  but  not  fa 
natural.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  the  ancients,  and  was 

*-f  •* 

defirous  to  reftore  their  form  and  fabricks  :  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  great  perfons,  who  committed  to  him 
the  care  of  edifices,  veftibules,  and  porticos,  all  tetraftyles, 
xiites,  theatres,  and  fuch  other  places,  as  are  not  now  in 
ufe.  He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  attitudes ;  but  did 
not  exactly  underftand  the  lights  and  {hades.  He  is  frequently 
harm  and  ungraceful  :  the  folds  of  his  draperies  are  neither 
beautiful,  nor  great,  nor  eafy,  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava- 
gant, and  too  like  the  habits  of  fantaftical  comedians.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Du  Frefnoy  :  we  add,  that  this  painter 
had  an  advantage  over  the  generality  of  his  order  by  his  Painting, 
great  fuperiority  in  letters.  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  P-  226< 
antiquity  ;  and  by  converfing  with  the  works  of  the  moft 
excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer,  had  made  hirnfelf  an 
abfolute  mafter  of  the  qualifications,  neceflarilj  required  in 
a  grand  defigner. 

RON  SARD  (PETER  de)   a  French  poet,   of  a  noble  Bayle'sdifl. 
family,   was  born  in  Vendomois,  the  fame  year  that  Fran-invoce. — 
cis  I.   was  taken  prifoner  before  Pavia ;    that  is,   in  1524.    jugemens 
This  circumftance  is  what  he  himfelf  affixes  to  the  time  of  des  s$avan», 

his  T»w* IV* 
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his  birth  ;  tho.ugh  from  other   pafTages   in  him  it  might  be 
concluded,  that  he  was  not  born  till  1526.     He  was.brouaht 

"^  *TD 

up  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  Navarre  ;  but  taking  tome  dif- 
guft  to  his  ftudies,  he  became  a  page  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. This  duke  refignsd  him  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  but 
took  him  again,  and  employed  him  in  feveral  negotiations. 
Ronfard  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of  Spire  ; 
and,  in  his  converfations  with  that  learned  man,  conceived 
a  paffion  for  letters.  Re  learned  Greek  under  Dorat  with 
Antony  de  Baif,  the  fon  of  Lazarus  ;  and  afterwards  devoted 
himfelf  intirely  to  poetry,  in  which  he  became  iliuftrious. 
The  kings  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III, 
had  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and  loaded  him  with  kind- 
nefles.  In  1562,  he  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of  fome  fol- 
diers  in  Vendomois,  and  made  all  the  (laughter  of  the  pro- 
fceftants  in  his  power.  This  circumftance  gave  occafion  to 
the  publishing  fome  very  fatyrical  pieces  againft  him  at  Or- 
leans, and  in  which  he  was  reprefented  as  a  prieft  :  but  he 
defended  himfelf  in  verfe,  and  denied  his  being  an  ecclefiaflic. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  fome  benefices  in  commendam,  and, 
among  others,  the  priory  of  St.  Cofmus  near  Tours ; 
where  he  died  in  1585.  Du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinal, 
made  his  funeral  oration  ;  and  a  noble  monument  was  erec- 
ted there  to  his  memory  four  and  twenty  years  after.  He 
was  afflicted  in  a  dreadful  manner  with  the  gout,  which,  it 
is  faid,  was  owing  to  his  debauched  way  of  life.  He  wrote 
much  in  the  fmaller  way  of  ode,  hymn,  elegy,  fonnet,  epi- 
gram, &c  ;  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  amorous  po- 
ems in  his  works,  in  which  he  does  not  always  abffoin  from 
obfcene  expreffions. 

Ronfard  is  allowed  to  have  had  an  elevated  genius,  and 
great  talents  for  poetry  ;  but  wanting  judgment,  art,  inftead 
of  perfecting  nature,  ferved  only  to  corrupt  it,  in  him.  He 
is  harlh  and  obfcure  to  the  laft  degree  ;  which  harfhnefs  and 
obfcurity  would  be  more  excufable,  had  he  been  the  firft, 
who  improved  the  French  poetry  :  but  he  might,  if  he  had 
pleafed,  have  feen  it  in  all  its  charms  and  natural  beauties, 
and  very  near  perfection,  in  Marot's  writings.  "  Marot's 
"  turn  and  ftile  of  his  compositions  are  fuch,  fays  Bruyere, 
"  that  he  feems  to  have  wrote  after  Ronfard :  there  is  hard- 
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€t  ly  any  difference,  except  in  a  few  words,  between  Marot 

"  and  us.     Ronfard,  and  the  authors    his  contemporaries, 

"  did  more  difTervice  than  good  to  {tile  :  they  checked  its 

cc  courfe ,  in  the  advances  it  was  making  towards  perfection, 

"  and  had  like  to  have  prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.     It  is 

"  furprifing,    that  Marot,   whofe  works  are  fo  natural  and 

<c  eafy,  did   not   make   Ronfard,    who  was    fired  with  the 

"  Itrong  enthufiafm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than  either  Ron- 

**  fard  or  Marot."     But  what  could  be  expected  from  a  man, 

who  had   fo  little  tafte,  that  he  called  Marot's   works,  but 

with   infinitely  lefs    propriety   than  Virgil   and   Ennius's,   a 

dunghill,    from   which   rich   grains  of  gold  by  iriduftrious 

working  might  be  drawn  ?   the  author  of  his  life,  who  relates   Binet,  Vie. 

this,  obferves   alfo,  that,  though  a  greater  poet,   he  was  a  de  Ronfard* 

very  bad  critic,  with  regard  to  his  own  works  ;  for  that,  in 

correcting  them,  he  erafed  the  beft  things.     Ronfard  had  far- 

Cj  ^~" 

ther  an  intolerable  affectation  of  appearing  learned  in  his 
poems ;  and  by  allufibns,  examples,  and  v/ords,  drawn 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  made  them  almoft  unintelligible, 
and  very  ridiculous.  "  I  may  truly  affirm,"  fays  Muretus, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  firft  book  of  his  amo- 
rous poems  ;  "  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  there  are  fome  of 
"  his  fonnets,  which  could  never  have  been  underftood,  if 
<c  he  himfelf  had  not  explained  them  either  to  me,  or  fome 
6C  other  friend."  Boileau  cites  this  verfe  of  Ronfard,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  above  affectation  :  fpeaking  to  his  miftrefs, 
he  fays,  Eftes-vous  pas  ma  feule  entelechie,  "  are  not  you 
"  my  only  entelechia  ?"  Now  entelechia  is  a  word,  peculiar 
to  the  natural  peripatetic  philofophy,  the  fenfe  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Hermolaus  Barba- 
rus  is  faid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  the  devil,  in  order  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  new  term,  ufed  by  Ariftotle  ;  who 
however  did  not  gain  the  information  he  wanted,  the  devil, 
probably  to  conceal  his  ignorance,  fpeaking  in  a  faint  and 
whifpering  fort  of  voice.  What  could  Ronfard 's  miftrefs  Bale's  di&, 
therefore,  or  even  Ronfard  himfelf,  know  of  it  ?  and,  what  in  voce 

;..  .  r         i  •  f    i  BARBA- 

can  excufe  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  littlenefs  ot  thinking    RUS. 
a  word  fine  and  fublime,  and  the  low  affectation  of  ufino-  a 
learned  term,   becaufe  in  truth  no  body  could  underftand  it  ? 
The  following  pafTage  of  Boileau  will  properly  conclude  our 

account 
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account  of  this  poet  :  "  It  is  the  approbation  of  pofterity 
c«  alone,"  fays  that  admirable  critic  as  well  as  poet,  *<  which 
"  mud  eftablifh  the  true  merit  of  works.  Whatever  eclat  a 
*6  writer  may  make  during  his  life,  whatever  elopes  he  may 
"  receive,  we  cannot  conclude  infallibly  from  this,  that  his 
"  works  are  excellent.  Falfe  beauties,  novelty  of  ftile,  and 
*c  a  particular  tafte  or  manner  of  judging,  which  happens  to 
"  prevail  at  that  time,  may  raife  a  writer  into  hkh  credit 
*'  and  efteem ;  and  in  the  next  age,  when  the  eyes  of  men 
"  are  opened,  that  which  was  the  object  of  admiration  fhall 
cc  be  the  object  of  contempt.  We  have  a  fine  example  of 
"  this  in  Ronfard,  and  his  imitators,  Du  Bellay,  Du-Bar- 
**  tas,  Defportes,  who  in  the  laft  age  were  admired  by  all 
*c  the  world,  in  this  are  read  by  nobody." 

An  edition  of  Ronfard's  works  was  published  at  Paris  1609, 
m  folio :  they  have  fince  been  reprinted  in  feveral  volumes, 
I2mo. 

RO  SCO  MM  O  N  (WENTWORTH  DILLON  earl  of) 
an  Englifh  poet,  was  born  in  Ireland,  while  the  government 
Fenton's        of  that  kingdom  was   under  the  firft  earl  of  StrafFord  ;  to 
Obferva-       whom  he  was  related  by  his  mother,  and  from  whom  at  his 
Waller's       baptifm   he  received    the  name  of  Wentworth.     He   was 
Poems,  p.      educated   in  the  proteftant  religion,  his  father  having  been 
1730,12010.  converted  by  archbimop  Ufher  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;   and  pafTed  the  years  of  his  childhood  in 
Ireland,     Then  he  was  carried  over  to  England,  and  placed 
at  the   earl's  feat   in  Yorkfliire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Hall,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Norwich.     By  him  he  was  in- 
ftru&ed  in  Latin  ;  and  without  learning  the  common  rules 
of  grammar,  which  he  could  never  remember,  attained   to 
write  in  that  language  with  claffical  elegance  and  propriety. 
When  the  cloud  began^to  gather  over  England,  and  the  earl 
of  StrafFord  was  fmgled  out  for  an  impeachment,  he  was,  by 
the  advice  of  the  lord  primate  Ufher,  fent  to  finifh  his  edu- 
cation at  Caen  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  learned  Bochart,     After  fome  years  he  travelled  to 
Rome*,  where  he  grew  familiar  with  the  moft  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity,    applying   himfelf   particularly    to  the 
knowledge  of  medals,  which  he  gained  to  perfection  ;  and 

he 


and  Gene- 
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fpoke  Italian  with  fo  much  grace  and  fluency,  that  he  was 
frequently  miftaken  there  for  a  native. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  gracioufly  received  by  king  Charles  II,  and  made,  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  penfioners.  In  the  gaieties  of  that  age, 
he  was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  paiTion  for  gaming ;  by 
which  he  frequently  hazarded  his  life  in  duels,  and  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  a  moderate  fortune.  A  dilpute  with  the  lord 
privy  feal,  about  part  ofhiseftate,  obliging  him  to  revifit  his 
native  country,  he  refi^ned  his  poft  in  the  Englifh  court ; 
and  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  the  duke  of  Or- 
mbnd  appointed  him  to  be  captain  of  the  guards.  Mrs.  Ka- 
therine  Phillips,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  dated  at 
Dublin,  October  19.  1.662,  ftilcs  him  ts  a  very  ingenious  Le^ters  of 
"  perfon,  of  excellent  natural  parts,  and  certainly  the  mod  Poiiarchus, 
"  hopeful  young  nobleman  in  Ireland."  However,  he  ftill  P-  79-  edlt» 
retained  the  fame  fatal  affection  for  gaming  ;  and  this  en- 
gaging him  in  adventures,  he  was  near  being  aflaffinated  one 
night  by  three  ruffians,  who  attacked  him  in  the  dark.  But 
he  defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution,  tha:  he  dif- 
patched  one  of  them,  while  a  gentleman  coming  up  difarmcd 
another  ;  and  the  third  fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  ge- 
nerous alii  ft  ant  was  a  difbanded  officer,  of  a  g,  od  fami  y  and 
fair  reputation  ;  but  whofe  circumftances  were  fuch.,  that  he 
Wanted  even  clothes  to  appear  decently  at  the  cattle.  But  his 
lordfhip,  on  this  occafion,  prefenting  him  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  obtained  his  grace's  leave  to  reiign  to  him  his  poft 
of  captain  of  the  guards  :  which  for  about  three  years  the 
gentleman  enjoyed,  and  upon  his  death  the  duke  returned  the 
comrnifiion  to  his  generous  benefactor. 

The  pleafures  of  the  Engliih  court,  and  the  friendships  he 
had  there  contracted^  were  powerful  motives  for  his  return 
to  London.  Soon  after  he  came,  he  was  made  matter  of  the 
horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York  ;  and  married  the  lady  Frances, 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  had  before 
been  the  wife  of  colonti  Courtney.  He  beo;an  now  to  dif- 
tinguiih  himfelf  by  his  poetry  ;  and  about  this  time  projected 
a  defign,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Dryderu  for 
the  refining  and  fixing  the  ftandard  of  our  language.  But 
this  was  intircly  defeated  by  the  religious  commotions,  that 

VOL.  X.  N  vveie 
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were  then  increaiing  daily  ;  at  which  time  the  earl  took 
a  refolution  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Rome,  tel- 
lins;  his  friends,  "  it  would  be  beft  to  fit  next  to  the  chim- 

O 

cs  ney,  when  the  chamber  fmoaked."  Amidft  thefe  reflec- 
tions, he  was  feized  with  the  gout  ;  and  being  too  impatient 
of  pain,  he  permitted  a  bold  French  pretender  to  phyfic  to 
apply  a  repelling  medicine,  in  order  to  give  him  prefent  re- 
lief j  which  drove  the  diftemper  into  his  bowels,  and  fhortly 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  the  ryth  of  January  1.684, 
at  his  houfe  near  St.  James's  Weftminfter ;  and,  as  he  was 
expiring,  cried  out,  with  the  moft  intenfe  fervor  of  devo- 
tion, 

"  My  God,   my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
"  Do  not  forfake  me  at  my  end. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  printed  toge- 
ther in  the  firft  volume  of  the  works  of  the  minor  poets. 
His  ei  EfTay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,"  and  his  tranflation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  have  great  merit :  Mr.  Waller  ad- 
drefled  a  poem  to  his  lordfhip  upon  the  latter,  when  he  was. 
feventy-five  years  of  age.  In  the  writings  of  this  nobleman 
we  view,  fays  Mr.  Fenton,  the  image  of  a  mind  naturally 
ferious  and  folid,  richly  rurnifhed  and  adorned  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and  thofe  ornaments  unaffec- 
tedly difpofed  in  the  nioft  regular  and  elegant  order.  His 
imagination  might  probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and 
fprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  lefs  fevere  ;  but  that  fe- 
verity,  delivered  in  a  mafculine,  clear,  fuccinft  %le,  con- 
tributed to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner, 
that  no  one  ever  exceeded  him  in  it.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
amiable  compofition,  as  well  as  a  good  poet ;  as  Mr.  Pope, 
in  his  Eflay  on  Criticifm,  hath  teftified  in  the  following  lines ; 

r 

<c Rofcommon  not  more  learn'd  than  good, 

"  With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  : 

"  To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

"  And  ev'ry  author's  merit  but  his  own. 

VER.   727. 
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R  O  S  I  N  U  S  (JOHN)   a  German,  learned  in  antiquities, 
was  born  at  Eifenac  in  Thuringia  about  the  year  1550.     He   NIceron, 

j  j  •       *.u  •        r  r    T  •  i  torn, xxxiil* 

was  educated  in  the  umverhty  of  Jena;  in  1579,  became 
fub-rector  of  a  fchool  at  Ratilbon  ;  and  af'erwarJs,  was  chofen 
minifter  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Wickerftadt,  in  the  duchy 
of  Weimar.  In  1592,  he  was  called  to  Naumburg  in  Sax- 
ony, robe  preacher  at  the  cathedral  church  ;  and  there  con- 
tinued till  1626,  when  the  plague,  feizing  the  town,  carried 
him  off.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  the  author  of  fome 
works  ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  Antiquitatum  Romano- 
rum  libri  decem,  printed  firft  at  Bafil  in  1583,  folio.  It  is 
a  very  ufeful  work,  and  has  gone  through  feveral  editions  ; 
the  later  of  which  have  large  additions  by  Dempfter.  That 
of  Amfterdam  1685  in  Ato,  is  printed  with  an  Elzevir  letter, 
upon  a  good  paper,  and  has  the  following  title  :  Joannis 
Rofini  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  corpus  abfolutilHmum. 
Cum  notis  docliffirnis  ac  locupietifTimis  Thomae  Dempfteri 
J.  C.  Huic  poilremae  edition!  accuratiilimas  accefTerunt  Paull 
Manutii  libri  II.  de  Legibus,  &  de  Senatu,  cum  Andreae 
Schotti  ElecYis,  i.  De  Prifcis  Romanis  Gentibus  ac  Fami- 
liis.  2.  De  Tribubus  Rom.  xxxv.  Rufticis  atque  Urbanis. 
3.  De  ludis  feftifque  Romanis  ex  Kalendario  Vetere.  Cum 
In  dice  locupledffimo,  &  acneis  figuris  accuratiilimis. 

ROUSSEAU  (JOHN  BAPTIST)  an  illuftrious  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1669  :  he  was  the  fon  of  a  {hoe- 
maker,  but  by  his  fine  talents  and  his  works  acquired  a  qua- 
lity, fuperior  to  that  which  he  had  by  birth.  His  father 
however,  being  a  man  of  fubftance,  gave  him  as  good  an 
education  as  he  could  ;  and  RoufTeau  foon  fhewed  himfelf 
worthy  of  it.  Fie  difcovered  early  a  turn  for  poetn,  which 
he  cultivated  all  his  life  long ;  and  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  diftinguifhed  for  fome  little  productions  in  this  way,  full 
of  elegance,  tafte,  and  fpint.  In  1688,  he  attended  M.  de 
Bonrepos  as  page,  in  his  embaffy  to  the  court  of  Denmark  ; 
and  palled  from  thence  to  England  with  marflia)  Tallard,  in 
quality  of  fecretary.  Neverthelefs,  our  poet  had  fo  little  of 
avarice  and  ambition  in  his  nature,  that  he  had  no  notion  at 
ail  of  making  a  fortune  ;  and  he  actually  refufed  fome  places, 
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•which  his  friends  had  procured  for  him.  In  1701,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres. 
He  hci'l  now  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank, 
expected  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and  was  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  Boileau's  penfion,  which  was  going  to  be  va- 
cant ;  when  an  affair  broke  out,  which  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  country,  and  irnbittered  his  whole  life  afterwards  with  a 
train  of  misfortunes.  It  is  impoffible  for  us  in  England  to 
clear  this  affair  up  :  it  never  was  cleared  up  even  at  Paris  ; 
nor  are  the  French  agreed  about  it  to  this  day.  All  that  ap- 
peared is  this,  Some  verfes  full  of  reflections,  and  of  a  very 
exceptionable  nature  were  produced  ?.s  Rouffeau's  :  RouiTeau 
denied  that  they  were  his,  but  maintained  them  to  be  forge- 
ries, contrived  for  his  ruin  by  thofe,  who  envied  and  hated 
him.  He  was  tried  in  form  ;  and,  by  an  arreft  of  parliament 
in  1712,  banifned  the  kingdom  for  ever.  Voltaire,  who  cer- 
tainly has  not  fhewn  himfelf  well  affe&ed  to  this  poet,  yet 
exprefles  himfelf  thus  upon  the  affair  of  his  banifhment  : 
Siecle  de  <c  thofe  couplets,  which  were  the  caufe  of  his  banimment, 


Louis  xiv.    c.  ancj  are  jjjc£  feveraj  which  he  owned,    muft  either  be  im- 
lom.  11.  . 

"  puted  to  him  ;  or  the  two  tribunals,  which  pronounced  fen- 

"  fence  upon  him,  muft  be  difhonoured.  Not  that  two  tri- 
<£  bunals,  and  even  more  numerous  bodies,  may  not  unani- 
*6  rnoufly  commit  very  great  a6r.s  of  injuftice,  when  a  fpirit 
"  of  party  prevails.  There  was  a  violent  party  againft  Rouf- 
"  feau." 

He  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  protector 
in  the  count  de  Luc,  the  French  ambaffador  to  the  Helvetic 
body  ;  who  carried  him  to  Baden,  and  introduced  him  to 
prince  Eugene,  who  was  there.  He  continued  with  the  prince, 
till  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Baden  ;  and  then,  accom- 
panying him  to  Vienna,  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  em- 
peror's court.  He  continued  here  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  might  have  returned  to  his  own  country,  fome  pow- 
erful friends  offering  to  procure  letters  of  grace  for  recalling 
him  ;  but  he  anfwered,  that  it  did  not  become  a  man  unjuftly 
oppreffed,  to  feal  an  ignominious  fentence  by  accepting  fuch 
terms  ;  and  that  u  letters  of  grace  might  do  well  enough  for 
"  thofe  that  wanted  them,  but  certainly  not  for  him,  who 
"  only  deftred  juftice."  He  was  afterwards  at  BrulTels,  and 
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in  1 72  I  went  over  to  London  ;  where  he  printed  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  in  two  volumes  410.  The  profits  arifing  from 
hence  put  his  finances  into  good  condition  :  but,  placing  his 
money  with  the  emperor's  company  at  Oitend,  which  failed 
Toon  after,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffiry  of  relying  upon 
private  benefactions.  The  duke  of  Aremberg  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  his  table  at  Bruffels  j  and,  when  this  nobleman 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Germany  in  1733,  he  fettled 
on  him  a  handfome  penfion,  and  ailigned  him  an  apartment 
in  his  caftle  of  Enguien  near  BrufTels.  RcufTeau,  lofino;  af- 
terwards the  good  graces  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  as  he  had 
before  loft  thofe  of  prince  Eugene,  for  he  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  happily  formed  for  depsndance,  liilened  at  length 
to  propofals  of  returning  to  France,  and  for  that  purpofe  went 
incognito  to  Paris  in  1739.  He  flayed  there  fome little  time; 
but  rinding  his  affairs  in  no  promising  train,  let  out  for  Bruf- 
fels. He  continued  fome  time  at  the  Has;ue,  where  he  was 
feized  with  an  apoplexy  ;  but  recovered  ib  far,  as  to  be  re- 
moved to  BruiTels,  where  he  finifhed  his  unfortunate  life  the 
I7th  of  March  1741.  He  declared  upon  his  death  bed,  as 
he  had  declared  to  the  celebrated  Rollin  at  Paris  a  little  be- 
fore, that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  verfes,  which  oc- 
cafioned  his  banifhment ;  and,  as  he  had  always  a  frrong 
fenfe  of  religion,  one  knows  not  how  to  difbelieve  him. 

His  executor,  conformably  to  his  intentions,  gave  a  com-' 
plete  and  beautiful  edition  of  his  works  at  Paris  1743,  in 
three  volumes  4to.  and  alfo  in  four  volumes  i2mo.  They 
contain  odes,  epiftles,  epigrams,  and  comedies,  in  verfe  , 
and  a  collection  of  letters,  in  profe.  Voltaire,  who  is  not 
fuppofed  to  have  done  juflice  to  RoulTeau,  owns  however, 
that  tc  his  odes  are  beautiful,  diveriified,  and  abound  with 
"  images ;  that  in  his  hymns,  he  equals  the  harmony  and  de- 
"  votion  obfervable  in  the  fpiritual  fongs  of  Racine;  a::d,  ^.29.* 
"  that  his  epigrams  are  finifhed  with  greater  care  than  thofe 
"  of  Marot.  He  was  not,  continues  the  critic,  fo  fuccefsful 
tc  in  operas,  which  require  fenfibility  ;  nor  in  comedies,  which 
**  cannot  fucceed  without  gaiety.  In  both  thefe  qualities  he 
"  was  deficient ;  and  therefore  failed  in  operas  arid  come- 
**  dies,  as  being  foreign  to  his  genius." 
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R  O  W  E  (NICHOLAS)  a  good  Englifh  poet,  was  the  Ton 
of  John  Rowe,  efq  ferjeant  at  law;  and  born  at  Little 
Berkford  in  Bedrordfhire  in  1673.  His  education  was  begun 
at  a  private  grammar  fchool  in  Highgate  ;  from  whence  he 
was  icon  after  removed  to  Weftminfter,  where  he  acquired 
great  perreCt,ion  in  clatiical  literature  under  the  celebrated 
Bufby.  To  his  fkill  in  Greek  and  Latin  he  is  faid  to  have 
added  fome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  but  poetry  was  his 
early  bent  and  darling  ftudy.  His  father,  defigning  him  for 
his  own  piofefiion,  took  him  from  that  fchool,  when  he  was 
about  fixteer.  years  o^  age  ;  and  entered  him  a  ftudent  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  Being  capabl?  of  attaining  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  law  ;  and  would 
doubtlefs  have  figured  in  that  profeffion,  if  the  love  of  the 
bt;.v.-s  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  had  not  flopped 
him.  When  he  was  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
his  rrft  tragedy,  called  "  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother;" 
and  tb;>,  meeting  with  universal  applaufe,  made  him  lay 
ail  :•-  .?li  thoughts  of  rifing  by  the  law.  Afterwards  he  wrote 
thefc  following  tragedies,  "Tamerlane,  The  Fair  Penitent, 
"  U!/fe,  The  Royal  Convert,  Jane  Shore,  Lady  Jane 
ci  Grey ;"  and  a  comedy,  called  "  The  Biter,"  in  which  he 
was  not  equally  fuccefsful,  for  his  genius  did  not  lie  towards 
comedy.  He  wrote  alfo  feverai  poems  upon  different  fub- 
jec-ts,  which  have  been  publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  Mif- 
"  cellaneous  Works,5'  in  one  volume  :  as  his  dramatic  works 
have  been  in  two.  Being  a  great  admirer  of  Shakefpear,  he 
gave  me  public  an  edition  of  his  plays,  and  alfo  prefixed  a 
fhort  account  of  his  life.  His  laft.  and  perhaps  his  beft 
poem,  is  his  "  Translation  of  Lucan,"  which  he  juft  lived  to 
ifinifli,  but  not  to  publifh  :  for  it  came  out  in  1728,  folio, 
ten  years  after  his  death. 

In  the  mean  time  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  bufmefs  ;  for  no  body  applied  clofer  to  it, 
when  occafion  required.  The  duke  of  Queenfbury,  when 
fecretary  of  ftate,  made  Mr.  Rowe  fecretary  for  public  affairs. 
After  the  ciuice's  death,  all  avenues  were  flopped  to  his  pre- 
fenritni ;  and  during  the  reft  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  pafled 
his  time  with  the  mufes  and  his  books.  A  ftory  indeed  is 
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is  told  of  him,   which  (hews  that  he  had  Come  acquaintance 

with  her  miniflers.     It  is  faid,   that  he  went  one  day  to  pay    Llfe<>fCer 

V3.ritcs 

his  court  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  treafurer  of  Eng-   written  by 
land,   who  afked  him,  if  he   underftood  Spaniih  well?  He,DonGre 
anfwered,   no  :   but  thinking,  that  his  lordfhip  might  intend   ans  anj  bi 


to  fend  him  into  Spain  on  fome  honourable  commifiion,  he 
prefently  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  fhortly  Spam's  II- 
be  able  both  to  underftand  and  to  fpeak  it.  The  earl  ap-  brarian- 
proving  what  he  faid,  Mr.  Rowe  took  his  leave  ;  and  retiring 
a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again  on  the  earl 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  His  lordftiip  afking  him,  if  he  was 
furc  he  undedtood  it  throughly,  and  Mr.  Rowe  affirming 
that  he  did,  "  how  happy  are  you,  Mr.  Rowe,  faid  the  earl, 
*4  that  you  can  have  the  pleafure  of  reading  and  underftand- 
"  ing  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  ?"  Upon 
the  acceilion  of  George  I,  he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and 
one  of  the  land  furveyors  of  the  cuftorns  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. The  prince  of  Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkmip 
of  his  council  ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker  made  him  his 
fecretary  for  the  prefentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  pro- 
motions long ;  for  he  died  the  6th  of  December  1718,  in 
the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  twice  married  :  had  a  fon  by  his  firtl  wife,  and 
a  daughter  by  his  fecond.  He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey  over  againft  Chaucer  ;  and  Mr.  Pope  wrote<the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  for  a  tomb,  intended  to  be  erected  there  to 
his  memory  by  his  wife. 

"  Thy  reliques,  Rowe,    to  this  fair  urn  we  truft, 
"  And  facred  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft. 
"  Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 

To  which  thy  tomb  (hall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  (hade,    and  endlefs  reft  ! 
"  Bieft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  be  bleft  ! 
te  One  grateful  woman  in  thy  fame  fupplies, 
*6  What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

ROWE  (ELIZABETH)  an  Englidi  lady,  famous  for 
her  fine  parts  and  writings  in  verfe  and  profe,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  diflenting  minifter ,  and  born 
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at  I'cheirer  in  Somcrfetihire,   September  the  i  ith  1674..   Her 

' 

father  was  pofTefied  of  a  competent;  eftate  near  Frome  in 
that  country,  and  lived  thereabouts  ;  but  being  imprifon?d  at 
Ilchefter  for  nonconformity,  married  a  wife,  and  fettled  in 
that  town.  The  daughter  p-ave  earl'/  Fymptoms  of  fine  parts  ; 

„ 

and,  as  her  itrongeit  bent  was  to  poetry,  me  be^an  to  write 
veries,  at  twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  alfo  fond  of  the 
filter-arts,  mufic  and  painting  ;  and  her  father  was  at  the 
cxpence  of  a  matter,  to  inftruft  her  in  the  latter.  She  was  a 
warm  devotee,  fo  as  to  border  on  "what  fome  might  call  en- 
thufiafm  ;  and  this  habit,  which  grew  natural)}7  from  confti- 
tution  in  her,  was  alfo  powerfully  confirmed  by  education  and 
example.  She  was  early  acquainted  with  the  pious  bifhop 
Ken  ;  and,  at  his  requeft,  wrote  her  paraphrafe  on  the  38th 
chapter  of  Job.  In  the  year  1696,  the  22d  of  her  age,  a 
collection  of  her  poems  was  publifhed  :  they  were  intitled, 
"  Poems  on  feveral  occafions,  by  Philomela." 

She  underftood  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  well  •   for 

<_' 

which  however  fhe  had  no  other  tutor,  than  the  honorable 
Mr.  Thynne,  fon  to  the  lord  vifcount  Weymoth,  who  kindly 
took  upon  him  the  talk  of  teaching  her.  Her  mining  merit, 
and  the  charms  of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  procured  her 
many  admirers  ;  and  among  others,  it  is  faid  that  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Prior  made  his  addrefles  to  her.  There  was  cer- 
tainly much  of  friendmip,  if  not  of  love,  beuveen  them  j 
and  Mr.  Prior's  anfwer  to  Mrs.  Rowe's,  then  Mrs  Si.')—>-'s, 
paftoral  on  thofe  fubje&s,  gives  room  to  fufpcc,  v<  re 

was  fomething  more  than  friendfiiip  on  his  fide.  In  the  m--.ua 
time  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  par  ;.»>  and 
learning,  and  alfo  of  fome  talents  for  poetry,  was  the  p  :foa 
whom  Heaven  had  defiened  for  her  :  for  this  gentleman,  be- 
ing  at  Bath  in  1709,  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Singer, 
woo  lived  in  retirement  near  it,  and  commencing;  an  amour 
manicd  her  the  year  after.  It  muft  needs  be  imagined,  that 
this  was  a  moft  happy  couple;  for,  fome  confiderabJe  ti<ne 
after  his  marriage,  he  wrote  to  her  under  the  name  of  Delia 
a  very  tender  ode,  full  of  the  warmed  fentiments  of  connu- 
bial friendmip  and  affection.  But  as  whatever  is  exquifite, 
cannot  by  the  provifion  of  nature  be  lafting,  -fo  it  happened 
here  3  for  this  worthy  gentleman  died  of  a  confumption  ia 
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May  1715?  aged  28  years,  after  having  fcarcely  enjoyed  him- 
felf  five  with  his  amiable  confort.  The  eJegy  Mrs.  Rowe 
compofed  upon  his  death,  is  defervedly  reckoned  among  the 
befr  of  her  poems. 

It  was  only  out  of  a  regard  to  Mr.  Rowe,  that  {he  had 
hitherto  borne  London  in  the  winter  feafon,  her  prevailing 
pafTion  leading  her  to  folitude  :  upon  his  deceale  therefore, 
ihe  retired  to  Frome,  where  the  greateft  part  of  her  fubitance 
lay,  and  from  which  fhe  flirred  afterwards  as  feldom  as  fhe 
could.  In  this  recefs,  (he  wrote  the  greateft  part  of  her 
works.  Her  "  Friendihip  in  Death,  in  twenty  letters  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,"  was  publifhed  in  1728  ;  and  her 
"  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining"  were  printed,  the  firft 
psrt  in  1729,  the  fecond  in  1731,  and  the  third  in  1733,  8vo, 
The  defign  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  <c  Friendfhip  in  Death," 
is,  by  fictitious  examples  of  the  moft  generous  benevolence 
and  heroic  virtue,  to  inflame  the  reader  to  the  pra&ice  of 
every  thing,  which  can  ennoble  human  nature,  and  benefit 
the  world.  In  1736,  file  publifhed,  cc  The  Hiftory  of  Jo- 
"  feph  •"  a  poem,  which  fhe  had  written  in  her  younger 
years.  She  did  not  long;  furvive  this  publication  ;  for  fhe  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  fuppofed,  the  2Oth  of  February  1736-7. 
In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of  her  friends, 
which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered,  immediately  after  her 
deceafe.  The  rev.  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  agreeably  to  her  requeft, 
revifed  and  publifhed  her  devotions  in  1737,  under  the  title 
of,  "  Devout  Exercifes  of  the  heart  in  Meditation  and  Soli- 
"  loquy,  Praife  and  Prayer;"  and,  in  1739,  her"  Mifcel- 
"  laneous  Works  in  profe  and  verfe"  were  publifhed  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  pre- 
fixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  fhe  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet  pof- 
fefTed  a  large  fhare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She  was  of  a 
moderate  feature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour,  her  eyes  of  a 
dark;fh  grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  fire.  Her  com- 
pletion was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufh  glowed  in  her 
cheeks.  She  fpoke  gracefully,  her  voice  was  exceedingly 
fvveet  and  harmonious  ;  and  fhe  had  a  foftnefs  in  her  afpedr, 
which  infpired  love,  yet  not  without  fome  mixture  of  that 
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awe   and  veneration,  which   diftinguiftied  fenfe  and  virtue, 
apparent  in  her  countenance,  are  wont  to  create. 

RUBENS  (Sir  PETER  PAUL)  the  prince  of  the  Fle- 
mifh  painters,  was  born  in  1577  at  C°l°gne  j  whither  his 
father  John  Rubens,  counfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Antwerp, 
had  been  driven  by  the  civil  wars.  The  finenefs  of  his  parts, 
and  the  care  that  was  taken  in  his  education,  made  every 
thing  eafy  to  him  :  but  he  had  not  refolved  upon  any  profef- 
fion,  when  his  father  died  ;  and  the  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands abating,  his  family  returned  to  Antwerp.  He  conti- 
nued his  (tudies  there  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  at  his  leifure 
hours  diverted  himfelf  with  defigning.  His  mother,  per- 
ceiving in  him  an  inclination  to  this  art,  permitted  him  to 
place  himfelf  under  Adam  van  Moort  firft,  and  Otho  Venius 
after ;  both  which  matters  he  prefently  equalled.  Hq  only 
wanted  to  improve  his  talent  by  travelling,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  went  to  Venice  ;  where,  in  the  fchool  of  Titian,  he 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  colouring.  Af- 
terwards he  went  to  Mantua,  and  ftudied  the  works  of  Julio 
Romano  ;  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  with  the  fame 
care  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  contemplation  of  the  antique, 
the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and  every  thing  that  might  con- 
tribute to  fi;)ifh  him  in  his  art.  What  was  agreeable  to  his 
gout,  he  made  his  own,  either  by  copying,  or  making  reflec- 
tions upon  it  ;  and  he  generally  accompanied  thofe  reflections 
with  defigns,  drawn  with  a  light  flroke  of  his  pen. 

He  had  been  feven  years  in  Italy,  when,  receiving  advice 
that  h  s  mother  was  ill,  he  took  poft,  and  returned  to  Ant- 
werp :  but  me  died  before  his  arrival.  Soon  after  he  mar- 
ried ;  but  lofma;  his  wife  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  left 
Antwerp  for  fome  time,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  forrow 
by  a  journey  to  Holland  ;  where  he  viilted  Hurtort  at  Utrecht, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  value.  He  married  a  fecond  wife, 
who  was  a  prodigious  beauty,  and  helped  him  very  much  in 
the  figures  of  his  women.  His  reputation  being  now  fpread 
all  over  Europe,  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  invited  him  to  Paris  ,  whither  he  went,  and 
painted  the  Luxemburg  galleries.  Here  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham became  acquainted  with  him,  and  was  fo  taken  with 
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his  folid  and  penetrating  parts,  as  well  as  (kill  in  his  profef- 
lion,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  infanta 
Ifabella,  who  fcnt  him  her  ambaiTador  into  England,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  with  Charles  1.  in  1630.  He  concluded  the 
treaty,  and  painted  the  banquetting  houle  ;  for  which  laft  af- 
fair the  kins;  paid  him  a  large  fum  of  money,  and,  as  he  was 
a  man  of  merit,  knighted  him.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  he  fold  the  duke  as  many 
pictures,  fbtues,  medals  and  antiques,  as  came  to  looool. 
He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently  rewarded 
by  Philip  IV,  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  him.  Going  foon 
after  to  Flanders,  he  had  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  but  did  not  leave  off  his  profeilion.  He  died 
in  164.0,  leaving  vaft  riches  behind  him  to  his  children;  of 
whom  Albert,  the  eldeft,  lucceeded  him  in  the  office  of  fe- 
cretary of  irate  in  Flanders. 

The  genius  of  this  painter  was  lively,  free,  noble  and  uni- 
verfal.     His  o-uflo  of  defon  favors  fomewhat  more  of  the  Fie- 
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ming,  than  of  the  beauty  of  the  Antique  ;  becaufe  he  Hayed 
not  long  in  Rome  :  and  though  connoifleurs  obferve  in  all 
his  paintings  fomewhat  of  great  and  noble,  yet  it  is  confefTed, 
that,  generally  fpeaking,  he  defigned  not  correctly.  For  all 
the  other  parts  of  painting,  he  was  as  abfolute  a  mafter  of 
them,  and  pofleffed  them  all  as  thoroughly,  as  any  of  his 
predeceiTors  in  that  noble  art.  In  fhort,  he  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  rare  accomplished  genius,  fent  from  heaven  to  in- 
ftruct  mankind  in  the  art  of  painting.  This  is  the  judgment 
of  Du  Frefnoy  upon  him.  But  befides  his  talent  in  painting,  Fref-no  ^ 
and  his  admirable  fkill  in  architecture,  which  difplays  it'elf  in  A^t  of  Paint- 
the  feverai  churches  and  palaces,  built  after  his  defigns  at  L^'i^e 
Genoa,  he  was  a  perfon  poffeiTed  of  all  the  ornaments  and  8vo. 
advantages,  that  can  render  a  man  valuable  :  was  universally 
learned,  fpoke  feverai  languages  very  perfectly,  was  well 
read  in  hiftory,  and  withal  an  excellent  ftatefman.  His  ufual 
abode  was  at  Antwerp  ;  where  he  built  a  fpacious  apartment, 
in  imitation  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome,  for  a  noble  collection 
of  pictures,  which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy  ;  and  fome  of 
which,  as  we  have  obferved,  he  fold  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. He  lived  in  the  higheft  efteem,  reputation,  and 
grandeur  imaginable  ;  was  as  great  a  patron,  as  rnafter,  of 
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his  art ;  and  fo  much  admired  all  over  Europe  for  his  many 
Angular  endowments,  that  no  ftranger  of  any  quality  could 
pafs  through  the  Low-Countries,  without  feeing  a  man,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  fo  much. 

His  fchool  was  full  of  admirable  difciples,  among  whom 
Van  Dyck  was  he,  who  heft  comprehended  all  the  rules  and 
general  maxims  of  his  maftef ;  and  who  has  even  excelled 
him  in  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  in  his  cabinet- 
pieces  :  but  his  gufto  in  the  defigning  part  was  nothing  bet- 
ter, than  that  of  Rubens. 

t 

RUE  (CHARLES  de  la)  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1643,  anc^  bred  up  among  the  jefuits.  He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  fine  parts  and  fkill  in  polite  li- 
terature ;  and  a  Latin  poem,  which  he  compofed  in  1667 
upon  the  conquelts  of  Lewis  XIV,  was  thought  fo  excellent 
a  piece,  that  the  celebrated  Peter  Corneille  tranflated  it  into 
French,  and  prefented  it  to  the  king ;  apologizing  at  the 
fame  time,  for  not  being  able  to  convey  to  his  majefty  the 
beauties  of  the  original.  Thus  de  la  Rue  was  introduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public  with  great  eclat ;  and  the  king 
fhewed  him  fmgular  refpect  ever  after.  He  was  one  of  thofe, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  editions  of  the  daffies,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  dauphin  ;  and  Virgil  was  allotted  to  him,  which  he 
publifhed  with  good  notes,  and  an  exacl:  life  of  the  author, 
in  1675,  4to.  He  publifhed  panegyrics,  funeral  orations  and 
fermoi  s,  which  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  very  great  orator  : 
his  mafter-piece  is  a  f.neral  oration  for  the  prince  of  Lux- 
embourg. Fhere  are  alfo  tragedies  of  his  writing  in  Latin 
and  French,  which  had  the  approbation  of  Corneille  ;  and 
therefore  muft  have  made  him  pafs  for  no  ordinary  poet.  He 
died  in  1725,  aged  82  years. 

Befides  this  jefuitj  there  was  another  Charles  de  la  Rue, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  born  in  1685  ;  and  who  became  fo 
deeply  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in 
divinity,  that  the  celebrated  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  took 
him  into  his  friendfhip,  and  made  him  an  aflbciate  with  him 
in  his  ftudies.  Montfaucon  had  publifhed,  in  1713,  the  re- 
mains of  Origen's  Hexapla  ;  and  was  very  defirous,  that  an 
exact  and  compleat  edition  fhould  be  given  of  the  whole  works 
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of  this  illuftrious  father.  His  own  engagements  not  permit- 
ing  him,  he  prevailed  with  de  la  Rue,  whofe  abilities  and 
learning  he  knew  to  be  very  fufficient  for  the  work,  to  un- 
dertake it  :  and  accordingly  two  volumes  were  publifhed  by 
him,  in  1733,  folio,  with  proper  prefaces  and  ufeful  notes. 
A  third  volume  was  ready  for  the  prefs,  when  de  la  Rue  died 
in  1739  ;  and  though  it  was  publifiied  afterwards,  yet  the 
edition  of  Origen  was  not  quite  compleated,  fome  remaining 
pieces,  together  with  the  Origerriana  of  Huetius,  being  in- 
tended for  a  fourth  volume. 

RUIN  ART  (THIERRY)  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  at  Rheims  in  1657,  and  became  a  Benedictine  monk 
in  1674.  He  ftudied  the  fcriptures,  the  fathers  and  ecclefi-  Niceron- 
aftic  writers,  in  fo  mafterly  a  way,  that  the  learned  Mabil- 
lon  chofe  him  for  a  companion  in  his  literary  labours.  He 
ihewed  himfelf  not  unworthy  of  the  good  opinion  Mabillon 
had  conceived  of  him,  when  he  publifhed  in  1689,  Aaa 
Primorutn  Martyrum  Sincera,  &c.  4-to.  meaning  the  martyrs 
of  the  four  firft  centuries.  In  a  preface  to  this  work,  he 
endeavours  to  refute  a  notion,  which  our  learned  Dodwell 
had  advanced  in  a  piece  de  paucitate  martyrum,  inferted  a- 
mong  his  Diflertationes  Cyprianicae.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work,  with  alterations  and  additions,  was  printed  in  iji^ 
folio.  Ruinart  publifhed  other  learned  works,  and  affiileu 
Mabillon,  whom  he  furvived,  and  whofe  life  he  wrote,  ia 
the  publication  of  the  a<5ts  of  the  faints,  and  annals  of  their 
order.  He  gave  alfo  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregory  of 
Tours,  at  Paris  1699,  m  folio.  When  Mabillon  died  in 
1707,  he  was  appointed  to  continue  the  work,  he  had  jointly 
labored  with  him  ;  upon  which  he  travelled  to  Champagne, 
in  quell  of  new  memoirs,  but  died,  while  he  was  out,  in 
1709.  - 

RUSH  WORTH  (JOHN)  an  Englifh  gentleman,  and 
author  of  ufeful  Hiftoricel  Collection^  was  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  born   in   Northumberland   about  the   year  1607.    Wood's  A- 
Towards  the  end  of  James  Ift's  reign,   he  was  a  ftudent  in   v.  il!p.« 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;    but  left  it  foori,  and  entered  him-   edit.  1721 
felf  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  became  a  barriiler.    But  his 
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humour  leading  him  more  to  ftate- affairs  than  the  common 
law,  he  began  early  to  take,  in  chara<5r.ers  or  fhort-hand, 
fpeecHes  and  paffages  at  conferences  in  parliament,  and  from 
the  king's  own  mouth  what  he  fpake  to  both  houfes  ;  and 
was  upon  the  ftage  continually  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs  of  the 
greateft  tranfaclions.  He  did  alfo  perfonally  attend  and  ob- 
ferve  all  occurrences  of  moment,  during  eleven  years  inter- 
val of  parliament  from  1630  to  1640,  in  the  Oar  chamber, 
court  of  honour,  and  exchequer  chamber,  when  all  the 
judges  of  England  met  there  upon  extraordinary  cafes  ;  and 
at  the  council  table,  when  great  caufes  were  tried  before  the 
king  and  council.  And  when  matters  were  agitated  at  a 
great  diftance,  he  was  there  alfo;  and  went  on  purpofe  out 
of  curiofity  to  fee  and  obferve  what  was  doing,  at  the  camp 
at  Berwick,  at  the  right  at  Newborn,  at  the  treaty  at  Rip- 
pon,  and  at  the  great  council  at  York. 

In  164.0,  he  was  chofen  an  afliftant  to  Henry  Elfynge,  efq; 
clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  by  which  means  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  debates  in  the  houfe,  and  privy  to  their 
proceedings.  The  houfe  repofed  fuch  confidence  in  him,  that 
they  entrufted  him  with  their  weightier!  affairs  ;  particularly, 
in  conveying  meffages  and  addreifes  to  the  king  while  at 
York  :  between  which  place  and  London,  though  150  com- 
puted miles,  he  is  faid  to  have  rode  frequently  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  1643,  he  took  the  covenant ;  and,  when 
fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  his  near  relation,  was  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  parliament-forces,  he  was  made  his  fecre- 
tary  :  in  which  office  he  did  great  fervices  to  his  mafrer.  In 
1649,  attending  lord  Fairfax  to  Oxford,  he  was  created  maf- 
ter  of  arts,  as  a  member  of  Queen's  college ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  was  made  one  of  the  delegates,  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  the  affairs,  depending  between  the  citizens  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  members  of  that  univeriity.  Upon  lord  Fair- 
fax's laying  down  his  commiffion  of  general,  Mr.  Rufh- 
worth  went  and  refided  for  fome  time  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and 
being  in  much  efteem  with  the  prevailing  powers,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  committee  in  January  1651-2,  t)  confult 
about  the  reformation  of  the  common  law.  In  1658,  he 
was  chofen  one  of  the  burgeiTes  for  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
to  ferve  in  the  protestor  Richard's  parliament :  and  was 
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again  chofen  for  the  fame  place  in  the  healing  parliament, 
which  met  April  the  25th,  1660. 

After  the  reftoration  he  prefented  to  the  king  feveral  of  the 
privy  council's  books,  which  he  had  preferved  from  ruin  du- 
ring the  late  di  {tractions  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived any  other  reward  than  thanks,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  clerk  of  the  council  in  his  majefty's  name.  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  appointed  him  his  fe- 
cretary  in  1677,  and  continued  him  in  that  office,  as  long  as 
he  kept  the  feals.  In  1678,  he  was  a  third  time  elected 
burgefs  for  Berwick,  as  he  was  in  the  fucceeding  parliament  in 
1679,  and  afterwards  for  the  Oxford  parliament.  Upon  the 
diflblution  of  this,  he  lived  in  the  utmoft  retirement  and  obfcu- 
rity  in  Weftminfter.  Fie  had  had  many  opportunities  of  en- 
riching himfelf,  at  leaft  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  fubfiftence; 
but,  either  thro*  carelefsnefs  or  extravagance,  he  never  be- 
came mailer  of  any  considerable  pofTeffions.  At  length  being 
arrefted  for  debt,  he  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
prifon  in  Southwark,  where  he  dragged  on  the  laft  fix  years 
of  his  life  in  a  miferable  condition  ;  having  greatly  loft  the 
ufe  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  partly  by  age,  and 
partly  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors  to  keep  up  his  fpirits.  Death 
releafed  him  the  I2th  of  May,  1690.  He  had  feveral  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to  Sir  Francis  Vane. 

His   "  Hiftorical  Collections  of  private  PaiTa^es  in   State, 
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66  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceedings  in  parlia- 
<c  ment,"  were  published   at  different  times,  in  folio.     The 
firft  part,  from  the  year  1618  to  1629,  was  publifhed  in  1659. 
The  copy  had  been  prefented  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he 
was  proteclor ;   but  he,  having  no  leifure  to  pcrufe  it,  recom- 
mended it  to  Mr.  Whitelock,  who  running  it  over  made  fome 
alterations  and  additions.     The  fecond  part  appeared  in  1680,    white- 
the  third  in  1692  ;  and  the  fourth  and  laft,  which  extends  to    lock's  Me- 
the  year  1648,  in  1701.     All  the    feven  volumes  were  re—  6^ 
printed  together  in  1721,  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Stafford , 
which  makes  the  whole  eight  volumes.     This  work  has  beea 
highly  extolled  by  fome,  and  as  much  condemned  by  others. 
All,  who  have  been  averfe  to  king  Charles  J.  and  his  meafures, 
have  highly  extolled  it;  ail,   who  have  been  favorers  of  that 
king  and  his  caufe,  have  reprefented  it  as  extremely  partial, 
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and  difcredited  it  as  much  as  poffible.  But  the  perfon  whd 
profeffedly  fet  himfelf  to  oppofc  it,  and  to  ruin  its  credit,  was 
Dr.  John  Nalfon  of  Cambridge  ;  who  publifhed,  by  the  fpe- 
cial  command  of  king  Charles  II,  c<  An  impartial  Collection 
<c  of  the  great  Affairs  of  State,  from  the  begin ning  of  the 
*c  Scotch  rebellion  in  the  year  1639,  to  the  murder  of  king 
"  Charles  I.  wherein  the  firf!  occafions,  and  whole  feries  of 
cc  the  late  troubles  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
cc  faithfully  reprefented.  Taken  from  authentic  records,  and 
"  methodically  digefted,"  The  title  promifes  to  bring  the 
hiftory  down  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  but  Dr.  Nalfon 
lived  only  to  put  out  two  volumes  in  folio,  1682,  and  1683, 
which  brings  it  no  lower  than  January  1641-2.  He  profefTes 
in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  "  to  make  it  appear,  that 
*c  Mr.  Rufh worth  hath  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vin- 
"  dicate  the  prevailing  detractions  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as 
**  their  barbarous  actions,  and,  with  a  kind  of  a  rebound,  to 
*c  libel  the  government  at  fecond  hand  :"  and  fo  far  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  aim  and  defign  was  to  decry  the  conduct  of  the 
court,  and  to  favor  the  caufe  of  the  parliament ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  he  would  be  more  forward 
to  admit  into  his  collections,  what  made  for,  than  what  made 
againft  that  purpofe.  But  it  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  pretend- 
ed, that  Mr.  Ruihworth  has  wilfully  omitted,  or  mifrepre- 
fenteJ,  fa6ts  or  fpeeches ;  or,  that  he  has  fet  forth  any  thing 
but  the  truth,  though  he  may  not  fometimes  have  fet  forth  the 
whole  truth,  as  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial  hiftorian  :  fo  that 
his  collections  cannot  be  without  great  ufe,  if  it  be  only  to  ore- 
fent  us  with  one  fide  of  the  queftion. 

He  publiftied  alfo  in  1680,  "  The  Tryal  of  Thomas  Earl 
"  of  Str afford,  &c.  to  which  is  added  a  fliort  account  of  fome 
<c  other  matters  of  fact,  tranfacled  in  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
*c  ment,  precedent,  concomitant^  and  fubfequent  to  the  faid 
"  tryal,  with  fome  fpecial  arguments  in  law  relating  to  a  Bill 
"  of  Attainder,"  folio. 

Niceron,  R  U  Y  S  C  H  (  FuEDERic  ]  o-ne  of  the  o-reateft  anatomifts* 
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that  ever  appeared  in  Holland,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Ruyfch, 
commiffary  of  the  States  General ;  and  was  born  at  the 
Hague,  the  23d  of  March  1638.  After  he  was  fufficiently 
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grounded  in  proper  learning  at  home,  he  went  to  Leyderi, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  anatomy  and  botany.  From  Ley- 
den,  he  pafled  to  Francker  ;  where,  having  iiniflied  his  ftu- 
dies,  he  took  the  degree  ofdo<5tor  in  phyfic.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  Hagus ;  and,  marrying  a  wife  in  1661,  fettled 
fo  heartily  to  the  practice  of  his  profeflion,  as  even  to  neglect 
every  other  purfuit  and  ftudy,  which  had  not  fome  connection 
with,  or  relation  to  it.  A  piece,  which  hepuhliihed  in  1665, 
De  vafis  lymphaticis  &  Ia61eis,  did  him  fo  much  honor,  that  he 
was  invited  the  year  after  to  be  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Am- 
fterdam. This  invitation  he  gladly  accepted  ;  Amfterdam 
being  a  very  proper  place,  to  gratify  his  paflion  for  perfecting 
himfelf  in  natural  hiftory  and  anatomy.  For  this,  he  fpared 
neither  pains  nor  expence  ;  was  continually  employed  in  dif- 
fecYions ;  and  examined  every  part  of  the  human  body  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  exactnefs.  He  contrived  new  means  to 
facilitate  anatomical  inquiries  ;  and  found  out  a  particular  fe- 
cret  to  prepare  dead  bodies,  and  to  preferve  them  many  years 
from  putrefaction.  His  collection  in  this  way  was  really 
marvellous.  He  had  fcetufes  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  the 
length  of  the  little  finger  to  the  fize  of  an  infant  upon  the 
point  of  being  born  ;  he  had  grown  up  perfons  of  all  ages  ;  and 
he  had  innumerable  animals  of  all  forts  and  countries.  In 
fhort,  his  cabinets  were  full  of  thefe  and  other  natural  curio- 
fities.  The  czar  Peter  of  Ruflia  made  him  a  vifit  in  1717* 
and  was  fo  (truck  with  his  collection,  that  he  purchafed  it  of 
him  for  thirty  thoufand  florins,  and  fent  it  to  Peterfburg. 

In  1685,  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  phyfic,  which  poll  he 
filled  with  honor  till  1728,  when  he  unhappily  broke  his 
thigh  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber.  The  year  before,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  his  fen  Henry  Ruyfch,  docior  of  phyfic  : 
who,  like  his  father,  was  an  able  practitioner,  (killed  in  bo- 
tany and  anatomy,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  very  aiding  to  his 
father  in  his  publications,  experiments,  and  inventions.  This 
Henry  Ruyfch  publimed  at  Amfterdam  1718,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  a  work  with  this  title:  Tneatrum  Univerfale  omniurri 
animalium,  maxima  cura  a  J.  Jonftonio  colle£um,  ac  pluf- 
quam  treceritis  pifcibus  nuperrime  ex  Indiis  Oi  ientalibus  alla- 
tis,  ac  nunquam  antea  his  terris  vifis,  locupletatum .  This  fon 
died,  when  his  father  wanted  him  moft ;  who  had  now  no 
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body  near  him,  but  his  youngeft  daughter,  who  was  ftill  un- 
married. This  lady  underftood  anatomy  perfeclly,  having 
been  initiated  in  all  the  myfteries  of  the  art ;  and  therefore 
was  qualified  to  aflift  her  father  in  completing;  that  fecond  col- 
lecStion  of  rarities  in  apatomy  and  natural  hiftory,  which  he 
began  to  make,  as  foon  as  he  had  fold  the  nrft,  His  anatomi- 
cal works  are  printed  in  four  volumes  quarto. 

Ruyfch  died  the  22d  of  February  1731,  in  his  93d  year. 
He  had  fpent  his  whole  life  in  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  had  pub- 
Jifhed  many  books,  and  doubtlefs  made  many  difcoveries  in 
it ;  yet  not  fo  many,  as  he  himfelf  imagined.  His  great  fault 
was,  not  reading  enough  :  altogether  intent  upon  his  own 
refearches,  he  was  ignorant  of  what  others  had  difcovered  ; 
and  fo  often  gave  for  new,  what  had  been  defcribed  by  other 
anatomifts.  This,  and  his  differing  from  the  learned  in  his 
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profeflion,  involved  him  in  almoft  continual  difputes.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  at  London,  and  of  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  Paris  ;  in  which  laft  place  he  fucceeded 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  1727. 

R  Y  E  R  (  PETER  DU  )  a  French  writer,  was  born  at 
Paris  of  a  very  good  family,  in  1605;  anc^  being  liberally 
educated,  made  a  good  progrefs  in  literature,  which  afterwards 
flood  <him  in  greater  ftead  than  he  could  have  wifhed.  He 
was  made  fecretary  to  the  king  in  1626  ;  but  marrying  a  wo- 
man of  no  fortune,  was  obliged  to  fell  his  place  in  1633.  He 
had  not  what  was  lufficient  to  maintain  his  family;  and  there- 
•  fore  became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Vendome.  His  writings 
gained  him  a  place  in  the  French  academy  in  1646,  and  he 
was  afterwards  made  hiftoriographer  of  France  with  a  pen- 
fion  ;  yet  continued  fo  very  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
for  the  bookfellers.  He  is  the  author  of  nineteen  dramatic 
S'edf  de  pieces  and  thirteen  tranflations,  which,  fays  Voltaire,  "  were 
Louis  XIV.  «  all  well  received  in  his  time  ;"  yet  neceffity,  as  may  eafily 
be  imagined,  would  not  permit  him  to  give  that  perfection  to 
his  works,  as  was  requilite  to  make  their  merit  lafting.  He 
died  in  1658. 
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OA  AV  E  D  R  A  (MICHAEL  DS  CERVANTES)  a  celebra- 
ted Spanifh  writer,   and  the  inimitable  author   of  Don 

Quixote,  was  born   at  Madrid  in  the  year  1^4.9,     From  his 
^—  »       t          . 

hifancy  he  was  fond  of  books  ;   but  he  applied   himfelf  wholly 
to  books  of  entertainment,  fiich  as   novels  and   poetry  of  all    ?5/7»5> 
kinds,  efpecially  Spanim  and  Italian  authors.     From  Spain  he    6f  Sifcar, 
went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve  cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he    h"  ^a'h^lick 
•was  chamberlain  at  Rome  ;    or  elfe  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  Library 
a  foldier,  as  he  did  forne  years  under  the  victorious  banners  of  jp^fc'r>  prf 
Marco  Antonio  Colonna.      He  was   prefent  at  the  battle  of  edition  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  the  year  1571  ;  in  which  he  either  loft  his    Do"  ' 
left  hand  by  the  fhot  of  an  harquebus,   or  had  it   fo  maimed,    1738.111410. 
that  he  loft  the  ufe  of  it.     After  this   he  was  taken  by  the 
Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued  a  captive 
five  years  and  a  half.     Then  he  returned   to  Spain,    and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  writing  of  comedies  and  tragedies  j  and  he 
compofed  feveral,  all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  acled   with  great  applaufe.      In   the  year    1584,   he 
published  his  Galatea  ^  a  novel  in  fix  books  ;   which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Afcanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
as  the  firft  fruits  of  his   wit.     But  the  work  which  has  done 
him  the  greateft  honor,  and  will  immortalize  his  name,  is  the 
hiftory  of  DM  ^ixole\  the_y?r/?  part  of  which  was  printed  at 
Madrid   ii  the  year  1605.     This  is  a  fatyr   upon  books   of 
knigh>errar,try  ;  and    the   principal,  if  not  the  fole  end  of  it 
•vas  to  deirrcy  the  reputation  of  thefe  books,  which   had  fo 
infatuated  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Spanifli  nation.     This  work  was  univerfally  read ;   and  the 
moft  eminent  painters,  tapeftry-  workers,  engravers,  and  fcuip- 
tors,  have  been  employed  in  reprefenting  the  hiftory  of  Don 
Quixote.     Cervantes,  even  in  his  life-time,  obtained  the  glo- 
ry of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  approbation.     As  king 
Philip  the  Third  v/as  ftanding  in  a  balcony  of  his   paiace   at 
Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country,  he  obferved  a  ftud^it  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Manzanares  reading  in   a    book,  and 
from  time  to  time  breaking  off,  and  beating  his  forehead 
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with  extraordinary  tokens  of  pleafure    and  delight  ;     upon 
which   the  king  faid    to  thofe  about  him,    "  That  fcbolar  is 
"  either  mad  or  reading  Don  jguixote  :"   the  latter  of  which 
proved  to  be  the  cafe.       But  virtus  laudatur  £ff  alget  :    not- 
withftanding  the  vaft  app!a,ufe  his  book  every  where  met  with, 
Life   fcc.       ^e  nac^  not  intcreft  enough  to  procure   a   fmall  penfion,    but 
page  56.        had  much  ado   to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving.     In   the  year 
1615,    he  publimed  a   fecond  .part  ;   to   which  he  was  partly 
moved  by  the  preemption  of  fome  fcribbler,  who  had   pub- 
limed  a  continuation  of  this  work  the  year  before.     He  wrote 
alfo  feveral   novels,  and   among  the  reft,    tc  The  Troubles  of 
"  Perjlles  and  Sigif/nu'ida"     He  had  employed  many  years  in 
writing  this  novel,  and  fmimed  it  but  juft  before  his  death  ; 
for  he  did   not  live  to  lee  it  publimed.     His   ficknefs   was  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be,  and  actually  was, 
his  own  hiftorian.      At  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  the  Troubles 
of  Per  files  and  Sigifmunda,  he  represents  himfelf  on  horfeback 
upon  the  road,  and  a  ftudent  overtaking  him,  who  entered 
into  converfation  with  him  :  "  and  happening  to  talk  of  my 
"  illnefs,  fays  he,  the  {Indent  foon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by 
4<  faying  it  was  adropfy  I  had  got,  the  thirft  attending  which, 
"  all  the  water  of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  fait,   would 
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"  not  fuffice  to  quench.  Therefore  Senor  Cervantes,  fays 
<c  he,  you  muft  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat; 
'*•  for  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phyfic. 
"  I  have  been  told  the  fame  by  others,  anfvvered  I,  but  I  can 
"  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  if  I  were  born  to  do  nothing 
"  elfe.  My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;  and  from  the  daily 
<c  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  {hall  have  finifhed  my  courfe  by  next 
"  fund  ay  at  the  fartheft.  -—  But  adieu,  my  merry  friends  all, 
*'  for  I  am  going  to  die ;  and  I  hope  to  tee  you  ere  long  in 
"  the  other  world,  as  happy  as  heart  can  wifli."  His  dropiy 
increafed,  and  at  laft  proved  fatal  to  him  $  yet  he  continued 
to  fay  and  to  write  bons  mots-  He  received  the  laft  facra- 
menton  the  i8th  of  April  1616,  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a 
Dedication  of  the  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  &igifmunda9  to  the 
Conde  de  Lem.os.  It  is  fo  great  a  curiofity,  and  illuftrates 
the  true  fpirit  and  character  of  the  man  fo  well,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  infert  it  here. 

"  There 
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<c  There  is  an  old  ballad,  which  in  its  day  was  much  in 
c?  vogue,  and  it  began  thus  :  and  now  ivitb  one  foot  in  tbs  ftir- 
"  rup)  &r.  I  could  wi(h  this  did  not  fall  fo  pat  to  my  epiftle, 
"  for  I  can  almoft  fay  in  the  fame  words, 

<c  And  now  with  one  foot  in  the  Jiirrup 
cc  Settin?  out  for  the  regions  of  death, 
"  To  write  this  epijlle  I  chcar  up, 
cc  And  jalute  my  lord  with  my  laft  breath. 

"  Yefterday  they  gave  me  the  extreme  unftion,  and  to  day  I 
tt;  write  this,  Time  is  fhort,  pains  increafe,  hopes  diminifh  ; 
*c  and  yet  for  all  this  I  would  live  a  little  longer,  methinks, 
"  not  for  the  fake  of  living,  but  that  I  might  kifs  your  excel- 
"  lency's  feet:  and  it  is  not  impoflible,  but  the  pleafure  of 
tc  feeing  your  excellency  fafe  and  well  in  Spain  might  make 
cc  me  well  too.  But  if  I  am  decreed  to  die,  heaven's  will  be 
•"  done  :  your  excellency  will  at  leaft  give  me  leave  to  inform 
46  you  of  this  my  defire  ;  and  likewife  that  you  had  in  me  fo 
"  zealous  and  well-aftedled  a  fervant,  as  was  willing  to  go 
"  even  beyond  death  to  ferve  you,  if  it  had  been  polfible  for 
"  his  abilities  to  equal  his  fmcerity.  However  I  propheti- 
cc  cally  repice  at  your  excellency's  arrival  again  in  Spain  : 
66  my  heart  leaps  within  me  to  fancy  you  (hewn  to  one  ano- 
"  ther  bv  the  people,  There  goes  the  Conde  deLemos!  and 
"  it  revives  my  fpirits  to  fee  the  accomplifliment  of  thofe 
4t  hopes,  which  I  have  fo  long  conceived  of  your  excellency's 
"  perfections.  There  are  ftill  remaining  in  my  foul  certain 
<c  glimmerings  of  The  weeks  of  the  Garden^  and  of  the  famous 
"  Bernardo.  If  by  good  luck,  or  rather  by  a  miracle,  hea- 
"  ven  fpares  my  life,  your  excellency  (hall  fee  them  both  -}  and 
"  with  them  the  fecondpsrt  of  Galatea.,  which  I  know  your 
"  excellency  would  not  be  ill  pleafed  to  fee.  And  fo  I  con- 
"  elude  with  my  ardent  wifhes,  that  the  Almighty  will  pre- 
tc  ferve  your  excellency. 

Madrid  Apr.  19,  "  Your  excellency's  fervant, 

.1616.  <c  MICHAEL  DE  CERVANTES. 
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According  to  this  epiftle  dedicatory,  it  is  highly  probable 
he  died  foon  after.  The  particular  day  is  not  known,  nor 
even  the  month.  It  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  fee  The  Troubles  of  Pcrfiles  and  Sigifmunda  print- 
ed :  for  on  the  24th  of  September  1616,  at  San  Lorenzo  el 
real,  ?.  licenfe  was  granted  to  Donna  Catalina  de  Salazar's 
widow  to  print  that  book.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Novels^  he 
has  o;iven  us  this  defcription  of  his  perfon.  "  He  whom  thou 
"  feed  here  with  a  fharp  aquiline  vifage,  brown  chefnut-co- 
<c  loured  hair,  his  forehead  fmooth  and  free  from  wrinkles  • 
*'  his  eyes  brifk  and  chearful  ;  his  nofe  fomewhat  hookim, 
<c  but  well  proportioned ;  his  beard  filver  coloured,  which 
"  twenty  years  ago  was  gold  ;  his  muftachios  large  ;  his 
*6  mouth  little ;  his  teeth  neither  fmall  nor  big,  in  number 
<c  only  fix,  in  bad  condition  and  worfe  ranged,  for  they  have 
*'  no  correfpondence  with  each  other;  his  body  middle- 
<6  fized  ;  his  complexion  lively,  rather  fair  than  fwarthy ; 
"  fomewhat  thick  in  the  moulders  ;  and  not  very  light  of 
<6  foot :  this,  I  fay,  is  the  effigies  of  the  author  of  Galatea, 
"  and  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancba.  He  made  likewife  the 
ct  Voyage  to  ParnaffitS)  in  imitation  of  Caefar  Caporal  the 
ct  Perugian  ;  and  other  works,  which  wander  about  the 
"  world  here  and  there  and  every  where,  and  perhaps  too 
"  without  the  maker's  name." 

S  A  B  I N  U  S.  There  are  three  perfons  of  this  name  re- 
corded in  the  republic  of  letters,  whom  it  may  be  right  jufl 
to  mention.  There  was  Sabinus,  an  elegant  poet,  in  the 
time  of  .Auguftus:  who  publiflied,  according  to  Ovid,  the 
following  epiftles,  viz.  Ulyfies  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus  to 
Phsedra,  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  Jafon  to  Hypfipile,  and 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  none  of  which  are  preferved  ;  thofe  among 
Ovid's  with  thefe  titles  being  efteemed  unworthy  of  either 
of  them.  But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  fome,  if  not  all, 
of  the  fix  following  are  Sabinus's,  though  among  Ovid's  : 
namely,  Paris  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris,  Leander  to  Hero, 
Hero  to  Leander,  Aconitus  to  Cydippe,  and  Cydippe  to  Aco- 
nitus.  Ovid  obferves,  that  Sabinus  was  the  author  of  fome 
other  works,  which  he  did  not  live  to  publifh  : 

Quique 
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Q^iique  fuam  Traezen,  imperfeclumque  Dierum 
Deferuit  celeri  morte  Sabinus  opus, 

De  PONTO,  lib.  iv.  el.  16. 

There  was  Franciflus  Floridus  Sabinus,  a  learned  man, 
who  flourished  foon  after  the  reftoration  of  letters  in  the  weft, 
and  died  in  the  year  1547.  Voffius  fays,  that  he  was  a  Hift.  Lat. 
very  polite  and  delicate  writer  ;  and  others  have  reprefented 
him,  as  a  critic  of  good  tafte,  great  difcernrnent,  and  more 
than  ordinary  learning.  His  principal  works  are,  In  calurn- 
niatores  Plauti  &  aliorum  linguae  latinae  fcnptorum  Apolo- 
gia, at  Bafil  1540;  and  Lectionum  Succifivarum  libri  tres, 
at  Frankfort  1602,  8vo. 

La(tly,  there  was  George  Sabinus,  a  man  of  fine  parts, 
and  one  of  the  beft  Latin  poets  of  his  time.  He  was  born 
in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  in  1508;  and  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  fent  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  privately  in- 

ftrucled  by  Melan&hon,   in  whole  houfe  he  lived.     He  had 

j 

a  vail  ambition  to  excel  :  infomuch  that  Camerarius  tells  us,  inv;t. 
he  has  feen  him  cry  at  the  recital  of  a  good  poem  ',  becaufe, 
as  he  would  fay,  he  not  only  was  unable  to  write  one  him- 
felf,  but  was  even  ignorant  of  the  means  to  attain  perfec- 
tion in  this  way.  However,  he  did  not  defpair,  it  is  plain; 
for  at  twenty-two,  he  published  a  poem,  intided,  Res  Geffoe 
Csefarum  Germanorurn,  which  fpread  his  reputation  all  over 
Germany,  and  made  all  the  princes,  who  had  any  regard  for 
polite  literature,  his  friends  and  patrons.  Afterwards  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  Peter  Bembus  and  other  learned  men  ;  and  in  his  re- 
turn paid  his  reipects  to  Erafmus  at  Friburg,  when  that  great 
man  was- in  the  laft  ft  age  of  life.  In  1536,  he  married 
Metanclhcn's  eldeft  daughter  at  Wittemberg,  to  whom  he 
was  eogaged  before  his  journey  into  Italy.  She  was  very 
handfome,  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  underficod  Latin  well ; 
and  Sabinus  always  lived  happily  with  her  :  but  he  had  fe- 
veral  altercations  with  Melanclhon,  becaufe  being  very  am- 
bitious, he  wanted  to  raife  himfelf  to  civil  employment ;  and 
did  not  like  the  humility  of  Melancrhon,  who  confined  him- 
ielf  to  literary  puifuits,  and  would  be  at  no  trouble  to  ad- 
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vancehis  children.  This  mifunderftanding  occafioned  Sabi- 
nus  to  remove  into  Pruffia  in  1543,  and  to  carry  his  wife 
with  him,  who  afterwards  died  at  Konigfberg  in  1547.  He 
fettled  at  Franckfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  performed  the  of- 
fice of  a  profeflbr  there,  under  the  patronage  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  He  married  a  fecond  wife,  and  became 
very  famous  for  his  wifdom  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  for  his 
parts  and  learning;  which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
Charles  V,  and  occafioned  him  to  be  fent  on  fome  embaflies. 
He  was  fent  particularly  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  into 
Italy,  where  he  feems  to  have  contracted  an  illnefs,  of  which 
he  died  that  year  ;  that  is,  in  1560  :  the  very  fame  year  in 
which  Melan&hon  died.  His  Latin  poems,  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  well  known. 

SABLTERE  ( ANTHONY  de  RAMBOUILLET  de  la)  a 
French  poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1680.  He  wrote  madri- 
gals, which  were  publifhed  after  his  death  by  his  fon.  Thefe 
little  poems  have  done  him  great  honour,  on  account  of  a 
finenefs  of  fentiment  and  delicate  fimplicity  of  ftile  ;  and  may 
be  confidered  as  models  in  their  kind.  Voltaire  fays,  that 
"  they  are  written  with  delicacy,  without  excluding  what  is 
"  natural."  His  wife  HerTelin  de  la  Sabliere  was  acquainted 

Siecle  de  * 

touis  XIV.   with  all   the  wits  of  her  time.     Fontaine  has  immortalized 
torn.  II.        jjer  jn  ^js  p0emS)  by  wav  of  gratitude  for  a  peaceable  and 

happy  icfuge,  which  he  found  in  her   houfe  almoft  twenty 
years. 

SACCHI  (ANDREA)  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter, 
the  fon  of  a  painter,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1601  ; 
arid  under  the  conduct  of  Giofeppino  made  fuch  advances  in 
the  art,  that  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  carried 
the  prize,  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  from  all  his  much 
older  competitors.  With  this  badge  of  honour,  they  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  Andreuccio,  to  denote  the  diminutive 
figure  he  then  made,  being  a  boy  :  and  though  he  grew  up  to 
be  a  tall,  graceful,  well-proportioned  man,  yet  heftill  retained 
the  name  of  little  Andrew^  almoft  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
His  application  to  the  Chiaro-Scuros  of  Polydore,  to  the 
paintings  of  Raphael,  and  to  the  antique  marbles,  together 

with 
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with  his  ftudies  under  Albani,  and  his  copying  after  Correg- 
gio,  and  others  the  befl  Lombard  mafters,   were  the  feveral 
ftcps  by  which  he  railed  himielf  to  mighty  perfection  in  hif- 
torical   compofitions.     The  three  firir.  gave  him  his  correct- 
nefs   and  elegance  of  defign  ;    and  the  laft  made  him  the  beft 
colorift  of  all  the  Roman   fchool.     His  works   are  not  very 
numerous,  by  reafon  of  the  infirmities,  which  attended  him 
in  his  latter  years  j   and  more  especially  the  gout,  which  of- 
ten confined   him  to   his   bed   for    feveral    months  together. 
And  befides,  he   was   at  all  times  very  flow  in  his  perform- 
ances j   becaufe   "  he  never  did  any  thing,  he  faid,   but  what 
?t  he  propofed  mould  be  feen  by  Raphael   and  Hannibal  "  : 
which  laid  a  reftraint  upon  his  hand,   and  made  him  proceed 
with  the  utmoft  precaution.      His  firft  patrons  were  the,  car- 
dinals Antonio  Barberiisi,   and  del  Morte,   the  protector  of 
the   academy   of  painting.     He   became   afterwards  a  great 
favourite  of  pope  Urban  VIII,   and  drew  a  piclure  of  him, 
which,  with  fome  other  things  he  painted  after  the  life,  may 
ftand  in  competition   with  whatever  has  been   done  by   the 
renowned  for  portraits.     He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble  appear- 
ance, grave,   prudent,   and  in  converfation  very  entertaining. 
He  was  moreover  an  excellent  architect,  and  had  many  other 
rare  qualities  :    notwithftanding  which,  it  is  faid  that  he  had 
but   few   friends.      The  manner  in  which  he  criticifed  the 
men  of  abilities,   and  the  little  commerce  he  affected  to  have 
with  his  fellow  artifts,  drew  on  him  their  hatred  particularly. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Pietro  di  Cortona,  and  Bernini, 
and  very  jealous   of  their  glory  :  with  the  latter  of  thefe  he 
had  the  following  adventure.     Bernini  defiring  to  have  him 
fee   the   choir  of  St.   Peter,   before  he   expoied  it  to  public 
view,  called  on  him  to  take  him  in  his  coach ;  but  could  by 
no  means  perfuade  him  to  drefs  himfelf,  Sacchi  going  out  with 
him  in  his   cap  and  dippers.     This  air  of  contempt  did  not 
end  here  ;   but  flepping  near  the  window,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  he  faid  to  Bernini,  "  This   is  the 
"  point  of  view,  from  which  I  will  judge  of  your  work :" 
and,  whatever  Bernini  could  fay  to  him,  he  would  not  ftir  a 
$ep  nearer.      Sacchi,  confidering  it  attentively  fome  time, 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  **  Thofe  figures  ought  to  have 
'-*  been  larger  by  a  palm  :"  and  went  out  of  the  church, 

without 
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without  faying  another  word.  Bernini  was  fenfible  of  the 
juftnefs  of  his  criticifm,  yet  did  not  think  fit  to  do  his  work 
over  again.  Sacchi  died  in  the  year  1661. 

SACKVILLE  (THOMAS)  the  fiift  lord  Buckhurft, 
and  earl  of  Dorfet,  was  born  in  the  year  1536  at  Buckhurft 
in  Suflex,  the  feat  of  that  ancient  family.  He  was  fent  to 
Oxford  in  the  latter  end  of  king  Edward's  reign  ;  and  after 
Wood's  A-  fome  ftay  there,  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
decree  of  matter  of  arts.  Then  he  was  fent  to  the  Inner 

V    V       1* 

Temple  at  London,  and  proceeded  fo  far  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar  ;  but  without  any  defign  to 
praclife,  and  only  to  qualify  him  more  effectually  for  ferving 
his  country  in  parliament,  where  we  find  him  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary.     He  had,  early  at  the  univerfities,  acqui- 
red the  name  of  a  good  poet  ;  and,   in  1557,  he  wrote  his 
poetical  piece,  intitled,   <c  The  Induction,"   or  introduction 
to  the  Myrror  of  Magiftrates.     This   "   Myrror  of  Magif- 
u  trates '    is  a  feries   of  poems,    fermed    upon    a    dramatic 
plan  ;  and  confifts  of  examples  of  eminent  bad  men,  who  had 
come  to  miferable  ends.     It  was  very  much  applauded  in  its 
time.     In   1561,   was   acled  his   tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc  ;" 
the  firft,  that  ever  appeared  in  verfe,  and  greatly  admired  by 
Sidney's  A-   the  wits  of  that  age.     <c  Gorboduc,  fays  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  is 
Poe°t!-y,          u  faM  °f  freely  fpeeches  and  well  founding  phrafes,  climbing 
1595,  410.     «  to  the  height  of  Seneca's  ftile  ;  and  as  full  of  notable  mo- 
"  rality,  which  it  doth  mod  delightfully  teach,  and  thereby 
"  obtains  the  very  end  of  poetry."     This  tragedy  was  pub- 
liftied    at    firft     furreptitiouily    by   the    bookfellers  ;    which 
moved  lord  Buckhurft,  to  give  a  correct  edition  of  it  himfelf 
in  1570.     It  afterwards  went  through  other  editions ;   not- 
withftanding   which,  for    many    years  paft  it   had  been  fo 
ftrangely  loft,  that  Dryden  and   Old  ham,  in   the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  do  not  appear  to  have  feen  it,  though  they  pre- 
tended to  criticife  it  ;  and  even  the   noted  antiquary  Wood 
knew  juft  as  little  of  it,   as  is  plain  from  his  telling  us,  that 
it  was  written  in  old  Englifh  rhyme.     Mr.  Pope  took  a  fancy 
to  retrieve  this  play  from  oblivion,  and  to  give  it  a  run  :   in 
which  defign  Mr.  Spence  was  employed  to  let  it  ofF  with  all 
poflible   advantage,  and  it  was  printed  pompoufly  in   1736, 

8vo, 
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8vo.  with  a  preface  by  the  editor.     Mr.  Spence,  fpeaking  of 

his  lordfhip  as  a  poet,  declares,  that  u  the  dawn  ofourEng- 

tc  liih  poetry  was  in  Chaucer's  time,  but  that  it  (hone  out  in 

ct  him  too    bright  ail  at  once  to  laft  long.     The  fucceeding 

"  age  was  dark  and  overcaft.     There  was  indeed  fome  glrm- 

"  merings  of  genius   again  in  Henry  the  eighth's  time  ;   but 

"  our  poetry  had  never  what  could  be  called   a  fair  fettled 

"  day-light,  till  towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

"  It  was   between  thefe  two   periods,   that  lord   Buckhurrr. 

"  wrote  ;   after  the  earl  of  Surry,  and  before  Spcnfer."   The    Preface  t9 

INDUCTION  is  written  fo  much  in  Spenfer's  manner,    Gorboduc. 

abounds  fo  much  in  the  fame  fort  of  defcriptions,   and  is  fo 

much  in  the  ftile  of  Spenfer,  that  if  Sackville  did  not  furpafs 

this  poet,   it  was  becaufe  he  had  the  difadvantao-e  of  writing 

O  O      /"*\ki" 

nrft.     Mr.  Warton  makes  no  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  the  IN-    tjons  on"the 
D  U  C  T  I  O  N    "  approaches  nearer   to  the  Fairy  Queen   FairyQoeen, 
cc  in  allegorical  reprefentations,  than  any  other  previous  or  p* 
cc  fucceeding  poem." 

Having  by  thefe  productions  eflablifhed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  beft  poet  in  his  time,  he  laid  down  his  pen  ;  and, 
quitting  that,  aflurned  the  character  of  the  (lacefman,  in  which 
he  alfo  became  fuperlatively  eminent.  He  found  leifure  how- 
ever to  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  was  on  fome 
account  or  other  in  prifon  at  Rome,  when  the  news  arrived 
of  his  father  fir  Richard  Sackville's  death  in  1566.  Upon 
this,  he  obtained  his  releafe,  returned  home,  entered  into  the 
poiTeHion  of  a  vaft  inheritance,  and  foon  after  was  taken  into 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Buckhurft.  He  enjoyed  this 
acceflion  of  honour  and  fortune  too  liberally  for  a  while  ; 
but  is  faid  to  have  been  reclaimed  at  length  by  the  queen, 
who  received  him  into  her  particular  favor,  and  employed 
him  in  many  very  important  affairs.  He  was  indeed  allied 
to  her  majefty  :  his  grandfather  having  married  a  fitter  to  fir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  afterwards  earl  of  Wihfnire,  who  was  fa- 
ther to  Anne  Boleyn,  moth«r  of  queen  Elizabeth,  In  1587, 
he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  ftates  of  the  United  Provinces, 
upon  their  complaints  againft  the  earl  of  Leicefter  ;  and 
though  he  difcharged  that  nice  and  hazardous  truft  with  great 
integrity,  yet  the  favorite  prevailed  with  his  miftrefs  to  call 
him  home,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe  for  nine  or  ten 

months  : 
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months  :  which  command  lord  Buckhurft  is  faid  to  have  fub- 
mittcd  to  fo  obfequioufly,  that  in  all  the  time  he  never  would 
endure,  openly  or  fecretly,  by  day  or  by  night,  to  fee  either 
wife  or  child.  His  enemy  however  dying,  her  majefty's 
favor  returned  to  him  with  ftronger  rays  than  before.  He 
was  made  knight  of  the  garter  in  1590  ;  and  chancellor  of 
Oxford  in  1591,  by  the  queen's  fpecial  interpofition.  In  1598, 
He  was  joined  with  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  in  negotiating 
a  peace  with  Spain ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Burleigh  the 
fame  year,  futceeded  him  in  his  office  :  by  virtue  of  which 
he  became  in  a  manner  prime  minifter,  and  as  fuch  exerted 
himfelf  vigoroufly  for  the  public  good  and  her  majefty's 
fafety. 

Upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  admimftration  of 
the  kingdom  devolving  on  him  with  other  counfellors,  they 
unanimoufly  proclaimed  king  James  ;  and  that  king  renewed 
his  patent  of  lord  high  treasurer  for  life,  before  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  even  before  his  lordfhip  waited  on  his  majefty. 
On  the  1 3th  of  March  1604,  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet. 
He  was  one  of  thofe,  whom  his  majefty  confulted  and  con- 
fided in  upon  all  occafions  ;  and  he  lived  in  the  higheft  efteem 
and  reputation,  without  any  extraordinary  decay  of  health, 
till  the  year  1607.  Then  he  was  feized  at  his  houfe  at  Hor- 
fley  in  Surry  with  a  diforder,  which  reduced  him  fo,  that 
his  life  was  defpaired  of:  upon  which  the  king  fent  him  a 
gold  ring  enamelled  black,  fet  with  twenty  diamonds  ;  and 
this  meffage,  that  "  his  majefty  wiftied  him  a  fpeedy  and 
*c  perfect  recovery,  with  all  happy  and  good  fuccefs,  and  that 
"  he  might  live  as  long  as  the  diamonds  of  that  ring  did  en- 
"  dure,  and  in  token  thereof  required  him  to  wear  it,  and 
<c  keep  it  for  his  fake."  He  recovered  this  blow  to  all  ap- 
pearance ;  but  foon  after,  as  he  was  attending  at  the  council 
table,  he  dropped  down,  and  immediately  gave  up  his  laft 
breath.  This  fudden  death,  which  happened  on  the  igth  of 
April  1608,  was  occafioned  by  a  particular  kind  of  dropfy  on 
the  brain.  He  was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey;  his  funeral  fermon  being  preached  by  his 
chaplain  Dr.  George  Abbot,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury. Sir  Robert  Naunton  writes  of  him  in  the  follow- 
ing 


*c 
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ing  terms  :  cc  They  much  commend  his  elocution,  but  more  Naunton's 
"  the  excellency  of  his  pen.  He  was  a  fcholar,  and  a  per-  RegS"* 
<c  Ton  of  quick  difpatch  ;  faculties  that  yet  run  in  the  blood  :  P-  7°- 
f~  and  they  fay  of  him,  that  his  fecretaries  did  little  for  him 
"  by  way  of  inditement,  wherein  they  could  feldorn  pleafe 
ct  him,  he  was  fo  facete  and  choice  in  his  phrafe  and  ftile.  — 
<c  I  find  not,  continues  this  writer,  that  he  was  any  ways 
"  inured  in  the  factions  of  the  court,  which  were  all  his 
<c  time  ftrong,  and  in  every  man's  note  ;  the  Howards  and 
€i  the  Cecils  on  the  one  part,  my  lord  of  Effex,  &c.  on  the 
"  other  part  :  for  he  held  the  ftaff  of  the  treafury  faft  in  his 
cc  hand,  which  once  in  a  year  made  them  all  beholden  to 
<c  him.  And  the  truth  is,  as  he  was  a  wife  man  and  a  (lout, 
"  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  a  partaker;  for  he  flood  fure  in 
"  blood  and  grace,  and  was  wholly  intentive  to  the  queen's 
cc  fervices  :  and  fuch  were  his  abilities,  that  (he  received  af- 
€t  fiduous  proofs  of  his  fufficiency  ;  and  it  has  been  thought, 
"  that  (he  might  have  more  cunning  inftruments,  but  none 
of  a  more  itrong  judgment  and  confidence  in  his  ways, 
which  are  fyrnptoms  of  magnanimity  and  fidelity."  To 
this  character  of  Naunton,  we  will  fubjoin  the  obfervation 
of  an  honorable  author,  that  "  few  firft  minifters  have  left  fo 
"  fair  a  character,  and  that  his  family  difdained  the  office  Catalogue  of 
^  of  an  apolory  for  it,  acrainft  fome  little  cavils,  which—  Ro>'ai  and 

°  .  Noble  Au- 

*'  fpreta  exolefcunt  ;   fi  irafcare,   agnita  vi^entur."  thorsofEng- 

Several  of  his  lordfhip's  letters  are  printed   in  the  cabala  ;    land>  vol<  ^ 
befides  which  there  is  a  Latir.  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Bartholo- 
mew Cierkt,   prefixed  to  that  author's  Latin  tranilation  from 
the  Italian  of  Balthazar  Caftilio's  Courtier,   intitled,  De  Cu- 
ria li  five  Aulico,    firft   printed  at  London   about  1571.     Hi-, 
lordfhip  was  fucceeded  in  honor  and  eftate   by  his  fon  Ro- 
bert, and  afterwards  fucceflively  by  his  two  grandfons,  Rich- 
ard and  Edward. 

^ 

SACKVILLE  (CHARLES)  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Mid- 
dlefex,  a  celebrated  wit  and  poet,  was  defcended  in  a  direct 
line  from  Thomas  lord  Buckhurft,  and  born  the  24th  of 
January  1637.  He  had  his  education,  under  a  private  tutor  ; 
after  which,  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land a  little  before  the  reiteration.  He  (hone  iu  the  houfe  of 

commons, 
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commons,  and  was  carefied  by  king  Charles  II,  but  having; 
as  yet  no  turn  to  builnefs,  he  declined  all  public  employ, 
He  was  in  truth,  like  Viiliers,  Rochefter,  Sedley,  &c.  one 
of  the  wits  or  libertines  of  Charles's  court  ;  and  thought  of 
nothing  fo  much  as  feats  of  gallantry,  which  fometimes  car- 
ried him  to  inexcufable  exceflcs.  He  went  a  vo-lunteer  in  the 
firft  Dutch  war  in  1655  ;  and  the  night  before  the  engage- 
ment compofed  that  fong,  which  is  generally  efteemed  the 
happieft  of  his  productions.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  bed-chamber  ;  and,  on  account  of  his  diftin- 
guifhed  politenefs,  fent  by  the  king  upon  feveral  fhort  em- 
bailies  of  compliment  into  France.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
uncle  James  Crarrfield,  eail  of  Middlefex,  in  1674,  that 
eftate  devolved  on  him  ;  and  he  fucceeded  likewife  to  the  ti- 
tle by  creation  in  1675.  His  father  dying  two  years  after, 
he  fucceeded  him  hi  his  eftate  and  honors.  He  utterly  dif- 
liked,  and  openly  difcountenanced  the  violent  meafures  of 
James  the  fecond's  reign  ;  and  early  engaged  for  the  prince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
houfhold,  and  taken  into  the  privy  councU.  In  1692,  he 
attended  king  William  to  the  congrefs  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  near  lofing  his  life  in  the  pafiage.  They  went  on  board 
the  loth  of  January,  in  a  very  fevere  feafon  ;  and  when 
they  were  two  or  three  leagues  off  Goree,  having  by  bad 
weather  been  four  days  at  fea,  the  king  vviis  fo  impatient  to 
go  on  iliore,  that  he  took  a  boat :  when,  a  thick  fog  arifing 
loon  after,  they  were  fo  dole!"  furrounded  with  ice,  as  not 
to  be  able  either  to  make  the  ihore,  or  get  back  to  the  {hip. 
In  this  condition  they  remained  twenty  two  hours,  almoft  de- 
fpairing  of  life ;  and  the  cold  was  fo  bitter,  that  they  could 
hardly  fpeak  or  (land  at  their  landing  ;  and  lord  Dorfet  con- 
tracted a  lamenefs,  which  held  him  fome  time.  In  1698, 
his  health  fenfibly  declining,  he  retired  from  public  affairs  ; 
only  now  and  then  appearing  at  the  council  board.  He  died 
at  Bath  the  iQth  of  January  1705-6,  after  having  married 
two  wives  :  by  the  latter  of  whom,  he  had  a  daughter,  and 
an  only  fon,  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  who  was  created  a 
duke  in  1720,  and  is  (till  living  this  prefent  year  1760. 

Lord   Dorfet  wrote  feveral  little  poems,   which  however 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  make  a  volume  of  themfelves, 

but 
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but  may  be  found,  fome  of  ihem  at  leaft,  among  the  works 
of  the  minor  poets,  publifhed  in  1749,  8vo.  He  was  a 
great  natron  of  poets  and  men  of  wit,  who  have  not  failed 

o  •  *• 

in  their  turn,  to  tranfmit  his  name  with  luftre  to  poflerity. 
Prior,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Addilon,  and  many  more,  have 
all  exerted  themfelves  in  their  feveral  panegyricks  upon  this 
patron  :  Prior  more  .particularly,  whofe  exquifitely  wrought 
character  of  him,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to  his  fon, 
the  preient  duke  of  Dorfet,  is  to  this  day  admired  as  a  mai- 
ter-piece.  Take  the  following  paflage,  as  a  fpecimen  :  "  the 
*6  brightnefs  of  his  parts,  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  and 
"  the  candor  and  generofity  of  his  temper,  diilinguifhed  him 
<c  in  an  age  of  great  politenefs,  and  at  a  court  abounding 
"  with  men  of  the  fineil  Ienfe  and  learning.  The  moil  emi- 
"  nent  maflers  in  their  feveral  ways  appealed  to  his  determi- 
*c  nation  :  Waller  thought  it  an  honour  to  confult  him  in 
"  the  foftnefs  and  harmony  of  his  verfe  -,  and  Dr.  Sprat  in 
"  the  delicacy  and  turn  of  his  profe  :  Dryden  determines  by 
"  him,  under  the  character  of  Eugenius,  as  to  the  laws  of 
«  dramatic  poetry  :.  Butler  owed  it  to  him,  that  the  court 
"  tailed  his  Hudibras  ;  Wicherley,  that  the  town  liked  his 
cc  Plain  Dealer  $  and  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham  deferred 
cc  to  publiih  his  rehearfal,  till  he  was  fure,  as  he  exprefTed 
"  it,  that  my  lord  Dorfet  would  not  rehearfe  upon  him  again. 
*'  If  we  wanted  foreign  teitimony,  La  Fontaine  and  St. 
"  Euvremont  have  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  perfect  mailer 
"  of  the  beauty  and  finenefs  of  their  language,  and  of  all 
6C  they  call  les  belles  lettres.  Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his 
ct  judgment  confined  only  to  books  and  literature  :  he  was  the 
"  fame  in  ftatuary,  painting,  arid  other  parts  of  art.  Ber- 
44  nini  would  have  taken  his  opinion  upon  the  beauty  and  at- 
"  titude  of  a  figure  ;  and  king  Charles  did  not  agree  with 
"  Lely,  that  my  lady  Cleveland's  picture  was  finrmed,  till  it 
"  had  the  approbation  of  my  lord  BuckhurfL" 

SADLER  (JoHN)  an  Englifh  writer,  defcended  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Shropmire,  was  born  upon  Auguft  the  iSth., 
1615,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college  in  Canjbridge  ;  where 
he  became  eminent  for  his  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew 
other  Oriental  languages.  After  having  taken  his  de- 
grees 
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grees  in  the  regular  way,  and  been  fome  years  fellow  of  his 
College,  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  made  a  cori- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  became  in 
1644  a  mafter  In  chancery.  In  1649,  he  was  chofen  town 
clerk  of  London,  and  publifhed  the  fame  year  a  book  with 
this  title,  cc  Rights  of  the  Kingdom  :  or,  Cuttoms  of  our 
Anceftors,  touching  the  duty,"  power,  election,  or  fuccef- 
fion  of  our  kings  and  parliaments,  our  true  liberty,  due 
allegiance,  three  eftates,  their  legiflative  power,  original, 
46  judicial  and  executive,  with  the  militia  ;  freely  difcufTed 
*fc  through  the  Britifh,  Saxon,  Norman  laws  and  hiftories." 
It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  '682,  and  has  always  been 
highly  valued  by  lawyers  and  others.  He  was  greatly  efteem- 
cd  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  who,  by  a  letter  from  Cork  dated 
December  the  ift,  1649,  offered  him  the  place  of  chief  juf- 
tice  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  with  a  falary  of  loool.  per  an- 
num\  which  he  excufed  himfelf  from  accepting.  Auguft  the 
3 1  ft,  1650,  he  was  made  matter  of  Magdalen  college  in 
Cambridge,  upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Rainbowe,  who  again 
fucceeded  Mr.  Sadler  after  the  restoration.  In  1653,  he  was 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Cambridge.  In  1655,  by 
warrant  of  the  protector  Cromwell3  purfuant  to  an  ordinance 
for  the  better  regulating  and  limiting  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
hiffh  court  of  chancery,  he  was  continued  a  matter  in  chari-* 
eery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix  only.  It  was 
by  his  intereft,  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.  In  1658,  he 
was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Yarmouth  ;  and  the 
year  following,  was  appointed  firft  commiiiioner  under  the 
great  feal  with  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Whitelock,  and  others,  for 
the  probate  of  wills.  In  1660,  he  publilhed  "  Olbia  :  The 
•c  New  IJland  lately  discovered.  With  its  religion,  rites  of 
"  Worfhip,  laws,  cuftoms,  government,  characters  and  lart- 
**  guage  >  w^tn  education  of  their  children  in  their  fciences, 
*'  arts,  and  manufactures  ;  with  other  things  remarkable  ; 
«'  by  a  chriftian  pilgrim  driven  by  tempeft  from  Civita  Vec- 
"  chia,  or  fome  other  parts  abou:  Rome,  through  the  ftraits 
"  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  firft  part." 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  he  loft  all  his  employments,  by 
virtue  of  an  a£t  of  parliament  "13  Caroll  11.  for  the  well* 

"  governing 
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"governing  and  regulating  of  corporations :"  his  confcience 
not  permitting  him  to  take  or  fubfcribe  the  oath  and  declara- 
tion therein  required,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  "  // 
"  was  not  lawful?  upon  any  pretence  whatever^  to  take  arms 
"  againjl  the  king  ;"  an  obedience  fo  abfolute,  that  he  thought 
it  not  due  to  any  earthly  power,  though  he  had  never  en- 
gaged, or  in  any  manner  a&ed  againft  the  king.  In  the  fire 
of  London  1666,  he  loft  feveral  houfes  of  value  3  and  foon 
after  his  manfion-houfe  in  Shropfhire  had  the  fame  fate. 
Thefe  misfortunes  and  feveral  others  coming  upon  him,  he 
retired  to  his  manor  and  feat  of  Warm  well  in  Dorfetfhire, 
which  he  had  obtained  with  his  wife  ;  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  manner,  arid  died  in  April  1674,  aged  near  fixty 
years. 

\ 

SADOLET  (JAMES)  a  very  polite  and  learned  Ita- 
lian, was  born  at  Modena  in  1477  ;  and  was  the  fon  of  an 
eminent  Civilian,,  who,  afterwards  becoming  a  profefTor  at 
Ferrara,  took  him  along  with  him,  and  educated  him  with 
great  care.  He  acquired  a  mafterly  knowledge  in  the  Latin  Niceron, 
and  Greek  tongues  very  early,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  tf  a 
philofophy  and  eloquence;  taking  Ariftotle  and  Cicero  for 
.his  guides,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  firft  mailers  in  thefe 
two  ways.  He  alfo  cultivated  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  as  well  as  moil  of  the  moderns.  Going  to  Rome  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-two,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  CarafFe, 
who  loved  men  of  letters :  and  upon  the  death  of  this  cardinal 
in  1511,  parTed  into  that  of  Frederic  Fregofa,  archbifhop  of 
Salerno,  where  he  found  Peter  Bembus,  and  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  him.  When  Leo  X.  afcended  the  papal  throne 
in  1513,  he  chofe  Bembus  and  Sadolet  for  his  fecretaries ; 
men  extremely  qualified  for  the  oilice,  as  both  of  them  wrote 
with  great  elegance  and  facility  :  and  foon  after  made  Sado- 
let biiliop  of  Carpentras  near  Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of 
Leo  in  1521,  he  went  to  his  diocefe,  and  refided  there  du- 
ring the  pontificate  of  Hadrian  VI.  but  Clement  VII  was  no 
fooner  feated  in  the  chair  in  1523,  than  he  recalled  him  to 
Rome.  Sadolet  fubmitted  to  his  holinefs,  but  on  condition 
that  he  fhould  return  to  his  diocefe  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
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which  he  did  very  punctually  :  and  it  is  well  he  did  Co  ;  for 
about  a  fortnight  after  his  departure  from  Rome,  in  1527, 
the  city  v/as  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  army  of  Charles  V. 
Paul  III,  who  fucceeded  Clement  VII,  in  1534,  called  him 
to  Rome  again  ;  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1536,  and  employ- 
ed him  in  many  important  embafiies  and  negotiations.  Sa- 
dolet,  at  length  grown  too  old  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
bimopric,  went  no  more  from  Rome  ;  but  fpent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  there  in  repofe  and  ftudy.  He  died  in  1547, 
not  without  poifon,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  becaufe  he  cor- 
refponded  too  familiarly  with  the  proteftants,  and  teftified 
much  regard  for  fome  of  their  doctors.  It  is  true,  he  had 
written  in  1539  a  Latin  letter  to  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Geneva,  with  a  view  of  reducing  them  to  an  obedience  to 
the  pope  j  and  had  addrefTed  himfelf  to  the  Calvinifts,  with 
the  affectionate  appellation  of,  Chariffimi  in  Chrifto  Fratres  : 
but  this  proceeded  intirely  from  the  fweetnefs,  moderation, 
and  peaceablenefs  of  his  nature,  and  not  from  any  inclination 
to  proteftantifm,  or  any  want  of  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
of  which  he  was  never  fufpected  :  fo  that  all  furmifes  about 
poifon  may  well  be  looked  upon,  as  indeed  they  generally 
were,  as  vain  and  groundlefs. 

Sadolet  in  his  younger  days  was  fomewhat  gay  ;  and,  al- 
though his  exterior  deportment  had  gravity  enough  in  it,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  the  delights  of  Rome, 
under  the  voluptuous  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI,  Julius  II, 
and  Leo  X.  However,  he  reformed  his  manners  very  flriclly 
afterwards,  and  became  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  goodnefs. 
He  was,  like  the  other  fcholars  of  his  time,  a  clofe  imitator 
of  Cicero ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  he  is  diffufe, 
wordy,  and  more  remarkable  for  a  fine  turn  of  period,  than 
for  ftrength  and  folidity  of  matter  :  not  but  there  are  many 
noble  and  excellent  fentiments  in  his  writings.  His  works, 
which  are  all  in  Latin,  confift  of  epiftles,  diflertations,  ora* 
tions,  po^ms,  and  commentaries  upon  fome  parts  of  holy 
writ.  They  have  been  printed  oftentimes  fepurately  :  but 
they  were  collected  and  publifhed  together,  in  a  large  8vo 
volume,  at  Mentz  in  1607.  All  his  contemporaries  have 
fpoken  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms ;  Erafmus  particularly, 
who  calls  him  eximium  -aetatis  fuae  decus.  Though  he  was, 

as 
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as  all  the  Ciceronians  were,  very  nice  and  exact  about  his 
Latin,  yet  he  did  not,  like  Bembus,  carry  this  humor  to  fo 
ridiculous  a  length,  as  to  difdain  the  ufe  of  any  words,  that 
were  not  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors  ;  but  adopted  fuch 
terms,  as  later  iriftitutions  and  cuftoms  had  put  men  upon  in- 
venting, as  Ecclefia,  Epifcopi,  &c.  &c.  The  jefuit  Rapin, 
fpeaking  of  his  poetry,  obferves,  that  he  had  imitated  the 
language  and  phraieology  of  the  ancients,  without  any  of 
their  fpirit  and  genius  :  but  fuppofmg  this  true,  it  is,  I  fear, 
no  more  than  what  may  be  faid  in  fome  meafure  of  thofe, 
who  have  heft  fucceeded  in  modern  Latin  poetry. 

gf 

SAGE  (ALAIN  RENE  le)  an  ingenious  French  author, 
was  born  at  Ruys  in  Bretany  in  the  year  1667  ;  and  may  per- 
haps be  reckoned  among  thofe,  who  have  written  the  lan- 
guage of  their  country  the  neareft  to  perfection.  He  had  wit, 
tafle,  and  the  art  of  fetting  forth  his  ideas  in  the  moft  eafy 
and  natural  manner.  His  firft  work  was  a  paraph  radical 
tranflation  of  Ariffoenetus's  letters.  He  afterwards  ftudied 
the  Spanifh  tongue,  and  made  a  journey  into  Spain  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  the  Spanifh  cuftoms.  Le  Sage  generally 
took  the  plans  of  his  romances  from  the  Spanifh  writers  ;  the 
manners  of  which  nation  he  has  very  well  imitated.  His  le 
Diable  Boiteux,  in  two  volumes  i2mo.  was  drawn  from  the 
Diabolo  Cojuelo  of  Guevara  :  and  his  Gil  Bias,  fo  well 
known  in  every  country  of  Europe,  from  Don  Gufman  d'Al- 
farache.  There  are  alfo  his  le  Bachelier  de  Salamanque,  his 
new  Don  Quichotte,  and  fome  comedies,  which  were  well 
received  at  the  French  theatre.  Le  Sage  died  in  a  little  houfe 
near  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by  writing,  in  the 
year  174.7.  "  His  romance  of  Gil  Bias,  fays  Voltaire,  con-  Siecle  de 

*  "       " 
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tinues  to  be  read,  becaufe  he  has  imitated  nature  in  it."  ^ 
There  was  alfo  David  le  Sage,  born  at  Montpellier  about 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  afterwards  diftinguimed  by 
his  immoralities  and  want  of  eeconomy,  as  well  as  by  his  po- 
etry. There  is  a  collection  of  his,  intitlcd  Les  folies  du 
Sage,  confiding  of  formats,  elegies,  fatires,  and  epigrams. 
He  died  about  the  year  1650. 
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SAINTE-ALDEGONDE  (PHILIP  de  MAR- 
NIX  lord  du  MONT)  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
learning ;  underftood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  feveral 
living  languages  ;  and  was  deeply  verfed  in  civil  law,  poli- 
ticks and  divinity.  He  was  born  at  BrufTels  in  the  year  1538  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  Low  Countries  were  perfecuted 
and  opprcfled  by  the  Spaniards,  retired  into  Germany,  and 

was  promoted  at  Heidelberg  to  the  place  of  counfellor  in  the 

_ » j  i . 

aminvi-  ecc'en>aft'c?-l  council.  He  fuffered  great  hardfhips  before  he 
jurifcon-  withdrew.  "  I  was  forced,  fays  he,  to  endure  profcriptions, 
banifhments,  lofs  of  eflate,  and  the  hatred  and  reproaches 
of  all  my  friends  and  relations  ;  and  at  laft  was  imprifoned 
for  a  year  under  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  commander  Re- 
quezens,  during  which  time  I  recommended  myfelf  to 
cc  God  for  at  leair.  three  months  every  night,  as  if  that  would 
"  be  my  laft,  knov/ing  that  the  duke  of  Alva  had  twice  or- 
"  dered  me  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.  Tantum  religio  po- 
"  tuit  fuadere  malorwn"  In  the  year  1572,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  in  order  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  fup- 
port  of  liberty,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  reformed  religion. 
He  was  highly  efleemed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  did 
him  great  fervices,  not  by  arms  but  by  words  :  for  he  knew 
how  to  write  and  to  fpeak  well.  In  the  year  1575,  he  was 
one  of  the  deputies  fent  by  the  ftates  to  England,  to  defire 
Mekh.  A-  the  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Three  years  after,  he 
dam,  &c.  was  fent  ky  the  archduke  Matthias  to  the  Diet  of  Worms, 

where  he  made  an  excellent  fpeech  to  the  electors  and 
princes  of  the  empire  then  prefent ;  in  which,  as  Thuanus 
Hift  lib  xvi  te^s  us'  ec  having  deplored  the  mifcrable  ftate  of  the  Low 
"  Countries,  and  fharply  declaimed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the 
"  duke  of  Alva,  and  Don  John  of  Auftria,  he  defired  the 
"  afliftance  of  the  empire,  fince  the  empire  was  expofed  to 
"  the  fame  danger  with  the  Low  Countries  :  and  he  foretold, 
<{  that  the  flame  of  the  war,  if  it  were  not  Hopped,  would 
"  fpread  itfelf  farther,  and  feize  Cologne,  Munfter,  Emb- 
"  den,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which  the  Spaniards, 
"  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  long  a/ro  deter- 
"  mined  to  fubdue."  He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
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fent  by  the  ftates  into  France  in  1580,  to  offer  the  fovereignty 
of  their  provinces  to  the  duke  of  Alencon  ;  and,  in  1581,  at- 
tended that  prince  to  England,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
ftates  the  falfe  news  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Elizabeth. 
This  inftance  Mr.  Wicquefort  fets  before  the  eyes  of  ambaf-  Traite  de 
fadors,  to  make  them  cautious  of  the  news  they  write.  lAmbaira- 

o  ,     ..  ,  deur,  hv.  2. 

"  Sometimes,  fays  he,  one  cannot  believe  even  what  one 
"  fees  :  vidlt,  ant  v'idiffe  put  at.  The  fieur  de  Sainte  Alde- 
cc  gonde,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  ftates  of  the  Low 
"  Countries  at  the  court  of  London  in  the  year  1581,  be- 
"  ing  one  evening  in  the  queen's  chamber,  faw  her  in  con- 
"  verfation  with  the  duke  of  Alencon.  The  lords  and  ladies 
C£  were  at  fuch  a  diilance,  that  they  could  have  no  (hare  in 
ce  it ;  but  every  body  was  witnefs  of  an  aclion,  from  which 
"  a  great  confequence  might  be  drawn.  The  queen,  taking 
<c  off  a  ring  from  her  linger,  put  it  upon  that  of  the  duke ; 
<c  who  immediately  went  away  with  an  air  of  joy  and  fatif- 
"  faction,  as  carrying  with  him  the  pledge  and  affurances  of 
"  his  marriage.  Sainte-Aldegonde,  thinking  this  a£tion  of 
"  the  utmoft  importance  to  his  mafters,  gave  them  advice  of 
it  by  an  exprefs,  which  he  difpatched  the  fame  night.  Ths 
ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  figns  of 
rejoicing,  through  all  the  Low  Countries,  proclaimed  the 
44  fatisfacr.ion  they  received  from  this  advice  :  but  the  queen 
"  reproached  Sainte-Aldegonde  for  having  precipitately  given 
<4  an  advice,  the  falfity  of  which  he  might  have  known  in  a 
"  few  hours."  He  v/as  conful  of  Antwerp  in  1584,  when 
that  city  was  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma;  in  1593,  he 
conducted  into  the  palatinate  the  princefs  Louifa  Juliana, 
daughter  of  William  I3  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  elector  Frederick  IV  ;  and,  in  15983  he  died 
at  Leyden  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age.  -Melch.  A- 

He  was  one  of  the  greateft  and  moil  difcerning  politicians  am>  &c* 
of  his  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  age.  This  would  appear, 
if  from  nothing  elfe,  at  leaft  from  a  fingle  trad  of  his,  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  "  Defigns  of  the  Spaniards,'  and  their  un- 
wearied endeavours  after  univerfal  monarchy  ;  and  where, 
like  a  true  prophet,  he  foretold  many  political  events,  which 
actually  happened  in  Great  Britain,  Poland,  and  France, 
Amiait  all  his  employments  he  wrote  or  meditated  foniedung,  dam,  &c. 

P  3  which 
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which  might  be  ufeful  to  the  church  or  the  ftate  :  and  the 
books  which  he  publifhed  have  not  been  thought  the  leaft 
fervice  he  performed.  His  view  in  many  of  his  pieces  was 
to  refute  the  controverfial  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  to  raife  enemies  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  did  not  always 
treat  thefe  matters  in  a  fcrious  way  :  many  humorous  pro- 
ductions came  from  his  hands.  In  the  year  1571,  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  Dutch  the  Romifh  Hive,  Alvearium  Romanum  ; 
and  dedicated  it  to  Francis  Sonnius,  bifhop  of  Boifleduc,  one 
of  the  principal  inquifitors  of  the  Low  Countries.  This  be- 
ing full  of  comical  {lories  was  received  by  the  people  with 
incredible  apphufe  ;  and  like  Erafmus's  colloquies,  did  more 
injury  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  a  ferious  and  learned 
book  would  have  done.  He  wrote  in  French  a  book  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  was  printed  foon  after  his  death  ;  and  is 
intitled  Tableau  des  differ  ens  de  la  Religion  ;  that  is,  cc  a 
*c  Picture  of  the  differences  of  Religion/'  In  this  perform- 
ance he  is  very  facetious,  and  introduces  jokes,  mixed  at  the 
fame  time  with  good  reafons.  The  fuccefs  of  this  work  was 
no  lefs  than  that  of  the  Alvearium.  Numbers  of  people  di- 
verted themfelves  with  examining  this  pI6ture,  and  by  that 
means  confirmed  themfelves  in  their  belief  more  flrongly.  than 
by  reading  the  beft  book  of  Calvin.  Thuanus  however  did 
not  approve  his  method  of  treating  controverfy  :  "  I  faw,  fays 
"  he,  Philip  de  Marnix  at  the  fiegc  of  Paris,  and  lodged 
"  three  months  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him.  He  was  a  po- 
6t  lite  man,  but  this  is  no  great  matter.  He  has  treated  of 
c<  religion  in  the  fame  ftile  with  Rabelais,  which  was  very 
<c  wrong  in  him."  He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
famous  fong,  written  in  praife  of  prince  William  of  Naffau, 
and  addreffed  to  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  under  the 
oppreffion  of  the  duke  of  Alva  :  and  this  fong  was  fuppofed 
to  be  of  great  fervice,  when  they  were  forming  a  defign  of 
creeling  a  new  republick,  which  might  fupport  itfelf  againft 
fo  powerful  a  monarch,  as  the  king  of  Spain.  "  In  this 
i»  Elogiis  "  point,  fays  Vcrheiden,  Sainte-Aldegonde  fhewed  himfelf 
^9*°'  ~  "  as  it  were  another  Tyrtseus,  fo  often  applauded  by  Plato  ; 
p.  145.  "  for  as  this  fong  contains  an  encomium  of  that  brave  prince, 
"  excitements  to  virtue,  confolation  for  their  lofTes,  and  ufe- 
*•  ful  advices,  it  infpired  the  people  with  a  ftrong  refolution 
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44  of  defending  the  prince  and  the  liberty  of  their  country." 
He  was  engaged  in  a  Dutch  verfion  of  the  holy  fcriptures, 
when  he  died.  He  had  tranflated  from  the  Hebrew  into 
Dutch  verfe  the  pfalms  of  David  ;  but  this  verfion  was  not 
admitted  into  the  church,  though  better  than  that  which  was 
commonly  ufed.  u  That  work,  fays  Melchior  Adam,  has 
"  been  feveral  times  printed,  but  never  received  by  the  com- 
"  mon  confent  of  the  preachers;  whereas  the  other  verfion  is 
"  learnt  by  fome  thoufancls  :  for  the  fate  of  books  is  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  capacity  of  a  reader  :  Pro  captu  lettorls  habent 
*•<"  fua  fata  libelli"  But  if  this  maxim  be  true,  the  number  of 
editions  will  be  no  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  book  ;  becaufe 
the  more  fooliih  and  empty  any  age  is,  and  the  more  vitiated 
and  depraved  its  tafte,  the  more  will  ill  books  be  fought  after, 
and  good  ones  neglected. 

SAINT-CYRAN  (]OHN  DU  VERGER  DE  HOVRANNE, 
Abbot  of  )  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,   and  born  at 
Bayonne  in  the  1581.     He  was  inftru£ted  in  the  belles  lettres 
in  France,  and  afterwards  v/ent  to  ftudy  divinity  at  Louvain  j 
where  he  acquired  the  friendfhip  of  Juflus  Lipfius,   who   has 
given  a  public  tertimony  of  his  high   efteem   for  him.     The   L.1Pf-  Cent- 
bifhop  of  Poitiers  was  his  patron,  andrefigned  to  him  in  1620   &  92.  Cent! 
the  abbey  of  Saint-Cyran.     He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and   v<  eP-  4X» 
wrote  a  great  may  books.     He  is  particularly  memorable  for 
two  extraordinary   paradoxes,  he  is  faid  to  have  maintained  : 
the  firfl  of  which  is,   that  a  man  under   certain  circumftances 
may  kill  blmfelf,   the  fecond,  that  Bijhops  may  take  up  arms. 


It  appears  however  from  an  authentic  memoir  communicated   ^rtt  Salr}t" 

Cyran.  Not» 

to  Mr.  Bayle,  that  he  did  not  in  reality  hold  the  lawfulnefs  of  I, 
fuicide.  The  book,  wherein  this  queftion  is  difcurTea',  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1609,  and  intitled,  ®>ueftion  Roiale^  &c. 
that  is,  cc  the  Royal  ^ueftlon  ;  fhewing  in  what  extremity, 
44  efpecially  in  the  time  of  peace,  a  fubjecl:  may  be  obliged  to 
"  preferve  the  life  of  a  prince  at  the  expence  of  his  own." 
The  occafion  of  writing  this  book  is  curious  enough  to  de- 
ferve  to  be  mentioned :  and  it  is  as  follows.  When  Henry 
IV,  of  France  afked  fome  lords  what  he  fhould  have  done,  if 
?t  the  battle  of  Arques,  inftead  of  conquering,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fly,  and  embarking  on  the  fea  which  was  near  with- 
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out  any  provifions,  a  ftorm  had  caft  hrm  upon  fome  defart  ifle 
at  a  diftance  ;  one  of  them  anfwered  him,  that  "  he  would 
"  fooner  have  given  himfelf  for  food,  by  depriving  himfelf  of 
"  his  own  life,  which  hemuft  have  loft  Toon  after,  than  have 
*c  fufFered  the  king  to  perifh  with  hunger."  Upon  this,  the 
kingftarted  a  queftion,  whether  this  might  lawfully  be  done  ? 
and  the  count  de  Cramail,  who  was  prefent  at  this  difcourfe, 
going  fome  time  after  to  vifit  Du  Verger,  whofe  particular 
friend  he  was,  propofed  to  him  this  queftion,  and  engaged  him 
to  anfwer  it  in  writing,  Du  Verger,  who  was  then  in  the 
heat  of  youth,  and  might  be  touched  with  the  generofity  of  the 
refolution,  exercifed  himfelf  upon  this  queftion  purely  meta- 
phyfical,  as  he  would  have  done  upon  the  clemency  of  Phala- 
ris  j  and  having  given  his  folution  of  it  two  ways  to  the 
count  de  Cramail,  this  lord  fupprefled  the  beft  folution,  and 
publifhed  the  other  without  the  author's  name,  or  even  know- 
ledge, under  the  title  of  Queftion  Royale  ;  becaufe  the  king 
had  propofed  it,  and  becaufe  it  regarded  only  the  fingle  cafe 
relating  to  the  life  and  perfon  of  the  king.  From  which  it 
appears,  as  Du  Verger  afterwards  declared  to  his  friends,  that 
this  little  piece  did  notfet  forth  his  true  opinion,  but  was  only 
a  paradox,  which  that  lord  had  engaged  him  to  maintain  in 
his  youth,  as  Ifocrates  wrote  a  panegyrick  on  Bufiris. 

His  other  paradox,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
difowned.  The  bilhop  of  Poitiers,  his  patron,  not  only  took 
arms,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  in  order 
to  force  feveral  noblemen  he  diftrufted  to  leave  Poitiers,  but 
like  wife  publilhed  an  Apology  in  1615  againft  thofe,  who  af- 
ferted  that  <c  it  was  not  lawful  for  ecclefiaftics  in  a  cafe  ofne- 
<c  cejjity  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,"  This  apology  is  allowed 
to  have  had  du  Verier  for, its  author;  and  it  was  pleafantly 
called  by  a  learned  man  of  that  time,  cc  The  Koran  of  the 
"  Bijhop  of  Poitiers."  Du  Verger  was  one  of  thofe,  who 
did  not  approve  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  he  confidered  it  as  a 
political  aflembly,  and  by  no  means  a  true  council.  In  the 
year  i6-;7,  he  was  committed  to  prifon  ;  as  his  friends  fay,  be- 
caufe cardinal  Richelieu  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  him,  for 

O 

refufing  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  with  the  princefs  of  Lorrain.  Other  reafons 
however  were  publicly  given  out,  and  attempts  were  made  to 

ruin 
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ruin  him  as  a  teacher  of  falfe  dodirines.  It  is  faid,  the  cardi- 
nal thought  him  fo  well  qualified  to  anfwer  the  minifters,  who 
had  written  againft  cardinal  Perron  concerning  the  primacy  of 
the  pope  and  the  real  prefence,  that  he  exhorted  him  to  under- 
take that  work  in  prifon,  and  offered  him  all  the  books  and 
aOifrances  neceftary ;  but  the  abbot  of  Saint-Cyran  replied, 
that  it  was  not  for  the  honor  of  the  church,  that  the  head  and 
principal  myftery  of  it  fhould  be  defended  by  a  prifoner.  He 
died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  October  the  2d,  1643  :  not 
however  in  confinement  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  as  fome  have, 
falfely  aiTerted,  but  after  he  was  fet  at  liberty. 

S  A I N  T  E  -  M  A  RT  H  E,  in  Latin  Sammarthanus :  the 
name  of  a  family  in  France,  which  for  more  than  an  hundred 
years  has  been  fruitful  in  men  of  letters.  The  firit  Gaucher  Nkeron, 
de  Sainte-Marthe  had  a  fon  named  Charles,  born  in  1512, 
who  became  phyfician  to  Francis  II,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence.  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  the  duchefs 
of  Vendome,  honored  him  with  their  particular  efteem,  and 
conferred  favors  upon  him  ;  and  therefore,  when  thofe  ladies 
died  in  1550,  he  teftified  his  grief  by  a  funeral  oration  upon 
each,  which  he  caufed  to  be  publiihed  the  fame  year.  That 
upon  the  queen  was  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French.  There 
is  alfo  fome  Latin  and  French  poetry  of  his  in  being.  He  died 

inI555- 

Scevole,   the  nephew  of  Charles,   was  born  at  Loudun   in 

February  1536,  and  became  very  diftinguilhed  both  in  learn- 
ing and  bufinefs.  He  loved  letters  from  his  infancy,  and 
made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  them.  He  learned  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  ;  and  became  an  orator,  a  law- 
yer, a  poet,  and  an  hiftorian.  The  qualities  of  his  heart  are 
faid  to  have  anfwered  thofe  of  his  head  :  for  he  is  reprefented 
as  having  been  a  good  friend,  zealous  for  his  country,  and  of 
inviolable  fidelity  to  his  prince.  He  had  in  the  reigns  of  Hen- 
ry III,  and  Henry  IV,  feveral  confiderable  employments, 
which  he  fuftained  with  great  reputation.  In  1579,  he  was 
governor  of  Poitiers,  and  afterwards  treafurer  of  France  for 
this  diftricl:.  In  1593  and  1594,  he  exercifed  the  office  of  in- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  in  the  army  of  Bretagne,  commanded 
by  the  duke  de  Montpenfier  :  and  in  the  latter  of  thefe  years, 

he 
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he  reduced  Poitiers  to  the  fubjea5**  *f  H?ni7  IV>  for 
fmgular  fervice  that  prnce  was  g/**V°Wiged  to  him. 

time  after,  he  conceived  thoughts10'  ^'"f  to  hls  own  <mm- 

,  r       j.       .1  i      or  his  life  in  contemplation 

try,  and  mending  the  remainder 

.,,.  ,  i  -,n  made  governor  or  Poitiers, 

and  tranquillity  :  but  he  was  agai     . 

,    ,.     ,.     •  »*"   i  him  with  fucn  iingular  cir- 

and  this  dignity  was  conferred  or  , 

n  re  i    a  tnat  he  could   not  decline  it. 

cumftances  of  favor  and  eiteem, 

TT          ,  ,- .  i  •      a-    ;,  he  went  to  rains,  and  from 

Upon  the  expiration  of  this  office'  .    . 

.  T       j  i        u    r    3d  the  relt  or  his  days  in  otio 

thence  to  Loudun,  where  he  liv( 

,.     .  T^,.  ud  been  often   protected   from 

cum  diP-nitate.     This  town   ha< 

.     .       ,       •  -i  i     i>y  his  credit  ;   and  therefore 

rum  in  the  civil  wars,   merely  I' 

could  not  but  regard  him  as  its  Prof*or  and  favbur-     The 

inhabitants  called  him  the  father  <jf  ^ls  C°^tr7'       ^  d'ed 

.    n/r      i    ,/•„  i  i>y  all  the  world  ;  and  his  fu- 

there  in  March  1623,  regretted  t /  ' 

,  i    i     -i     rimous  Urban  (jrandier.     He 

neral  oration  was  made  by  the  h 

was  the  author  of,  La  loQange  de  !*  Vllle  de.  Polt!ers'  '573  i 
Opera  Poetica,  confiding  of  ode5'  eleSies'  epigrams,   and  fa- 

j  -    T?        i       A  T     •  !>   i??4;;  Cjallorum  doctnna 

cred  poems,  in  French  and  JLatir '     •-?/- 

.t,  A  .         ,  Q     r    ..i  •    chief  work,   and  that  which 

illultnum  eloo-ia,  1590:  but  his  ' 

,  ,  •  n.,1  >  i-  .1      republic   or  letters,   is,   his 

keeps  his  name  mil  alive  in  the 

,        ,      ,          1,    i  r>    i   .       u-      icu  de  puerorum  educatione. 
three  books,  called  Fasdotrophia, 

,   .          o  ,    ,    i.        i  to  Henry  ill.      1  his  poem 

printed   in    1504,  and  dedicatee  <       . 

.         i "         j-.-  ...     author  s  life-time,   and  hath 

went  through  ten  editions  in  the 

,          •  r  Tt  was  neat ly  printed  at  Lon- 

sone  through  as  many  fmce.     I 

o  .1          -th  the  Call  peed  i  a  of  Claudius 

don  1708,  in  1 2mo.  together  wi 

n  .,,  i        t     i  .t    .  poem,  how  inhnitely  he  ad- 

Qiiillet;   who   declares    in  that1: 

,  .        o       r  u  ft  Latin  letter  ot  tne  poet  Kon- 

mired  it.     Mere  follows  part  of  a 

f    \         T    A     u    j    D  -r        ^    w,  now  it  was  received  at  its 
fard,  to  J.  Anth.  de  Baif,  to  Ine, 

r  ^      ,  ,.      .  T^  •  i  quern  mmi  librum  muiiti  a 

nrft  publication  : Dn  boni  . 

n      c  u  r  n  r   non   liber  eit,  iunt  iplae 

noitro  Sammarthano  conicriptur  .     / 

•nyr  r  n         u  T        i  teltem  appello.     Uiini  oc  u 

Mufse :  totum  noltrum  Helicon^  r         .«     • 

j          .    ,.  .  -,  -  rr       '-t,  velim  equidem  ilium  omni- 

de  eo  indicium  mmiconceiium  ii  '  "; 

,    .      r      ••  r>  -re  :  vel  li  Bembus,  JNaue;e- 

bus  hu  us  tecuii  roetis  antepont 

j.  •     r       T?        n     •         ire  laturi  funt.     Dum   enim 
nus,   divmulque  r  racaltonus  sep         .    . 

,  r  '  carmjnis  purae  tenaeque  dic- 

rerpenao  quam  apte  mavitatem 

tioni,  fabulam  hiftori*.   PhilofoPhiam  artl  metilc£e'  conJunx- 
erit,  libet  exclamare, 

T>,         r>        -lie  Menaka. 
—  Deus,  Deus,  i 

fc- 
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feculumque  itlud  felix  dicere,  quod  nobis  talem  tanfcumque 
virum  protnlerit. 

Scevole  left  feveral  fons  ;  of  whom  Abe],  the  elder!,  born  at 
Loudun  in  1570,  applied  himfelf,  like  his  father,  to  literaturr. 
He  cultivated  French  and  Latin  poetry,  and  fucceeded  in  it. 
His  Latin  poems  were  printed  with  thofe  of  Jiis  father  in  1632, 
4to.  but  are  inferior-  to  them.  Lewis  Xlll  fettled  on  him  a 
penfion,  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  him  ;  and  made  him  a 
counfellor  of  ftate.  In  1627,  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
king  at  Fontainebleau  ;  and  had  after  that  feverai  other  com- 
miflions  of  importance.  He  died  at  Poitiers  in  1652  :  his  O- 
pufcula  Varia  were  printed  there  in  1645,  8vo.  Th;s  Abel 
had  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  born  in  1630,  and  afterwards  di- 
ilinguimed  by  his  learning.  He  fucceeded  his  father  as  libra- 
rian at  Fontainebleau,  and  in  that  quality  prefented  to  Lewis 
XIV,  in  1668,  ua  difcours  pour  le  retabliifement  de  cette 
Bibliotheque.  He  died  in  1706. 

Scevole's  fecond  and  third  fons*  Scevole  and  Lewis,  were 
born  in  1571.  They  were  twin  brothers,  of  the  fame  tem- 
per, genius,  and  ftudies;  with  this  difference  only,  that  See- 
vole,  continued  a  layman,  and  married,  while  Lewis  em- 
braced the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  They  ipent  their  lives  toge- 
ther in  perfect  union,  and  were  occupied  in  the  fame  labors. 
They  were  both  counfellors  to  the  king,  and  hiftoriographers 
of  France.  They  were  both  interred  at  St.  Severin  in  Paris, 
in  the  fame  grave:  though  Scevole  died  in  1650,  and  Lewis 
did  not  die  till  1656.  They  diilinguiflied  themfelves  by  their 
knowledge ,  and  in  conjunction  compofed  the  Gallia 
Chrifliana. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  Denis,  Peter  Scevole,  Abel  Lewis, 
Claude  de  Sainte-Marthe  ;  all  men  of  learning,  and  who 
diftinguifiied  themfelves  by  various  publications  :  but  their 
works  are  not  of  a  nature,  to  make  a  particular  enumeration 
of  th  m  neceilary  here.  They  relate  to  things  peculiar  to 
the  ecclefiailical  and  civil  ftate  of  France  :  and  things,  of  no 
importance  at  all  to  a  foreigner. 

SALLENGRE  (  ALBFRT  HENRY  DE  )  a  very  in- 
genious and  laborious  writer,  tvas  born  at  the  Ha.?  u^  in  1694; 
his  father  being  receiver  general  of  Walloon  Flanders,  and  of 
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Niceron, 
torn.  I. 


Art. 
MONT- 


SALLENGRE. 

a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  family.  He  was  educated 
with  great  care,  and  fent  at  a  proper  age  to  Leyden  ;  where 
he  ftudied  hiftory  under  Peiizonius,  philofophy  under  Ber- 
nard, and  Law  under  Voetius  and  Noodt.  Having  finiflied 
his  academical  (Indies  with  honor,  he  returned  to  his  parents 
at  the  Hague,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of 
Holland.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  he  went  to 
France  ;  and  (pent  fome  time  at  Paris  in  vifiting  libraries,  and 
in  cultivating  friendfhips  with  learned  men.  In  1716,  he  was 
made  counfellor  to  the  princefs  of  Nailau;  and  the  year  after, 
commifTary  of  the  finances  of  the  States  General.  He  went 
again  to  France  in  1717,  and  two  years  after  to  England, 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  He  had 
made  feveral  publications,  which  {hewed  parts,  learning,  and 
induftry  ;  and  without  doubt  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have 
been  of  great  ufe  and  ornament  to  the  republic  of  letters  :  but 
catching  the  fmall-pox,  he  died  of  it  the  27th  of  July  1723, 
in  his  3oth  year. 

He  had  a  hand  in  the  literary  journal,  which  began  at  the 
Hague  in  1713.  In  1714,  he  publifhed  L'Eloge  de  I'YvrefTe, 
a  piece  of  much  fpirit  and  gaiety  :  in  1715)  Hiftoire  de  Pierre  de 
Montmour,  a  collection  of  all  the  pieces  written  againft  this  famous 
parafite,  with  a  prefatory  difcourfe  giving  an  account  of  them  : 
in  1716,  Commentaires  fur  les  Epitres  d'Ovide  par  M.  de  Me- 
ziriac,  with  a  difcourfe  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Meziriac  : 
the  fame  year,  Poefies  de  M.  de  la  Monnoye  :  in  1716,  1718, 
1719,  Novus,  Thefaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,  a  Supple- 
ment to  Graevius's  collection,  in  three  Volumes  folio  :  in  1718, 
Huetii  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus  Commcntarius,  with  a 
preface  written  by  himfelf. 

So  far  he  was,  we  fee,  chiefly  an  editor  of  other  people's 
works  ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  very  bufy  upon  a 
confiderable  one  of  his  own  :  and  that  was,  a  Hiftory  of  the 
United  Provinces  from  the  year  1609,  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  of  Muniter  in  1648.  It  was  publimed  at  the  Hague  in 
1728,  with  this  title  ;  Eflai  d'une  Hiftoire  des  Provinces  Unies 
pour  1'annee  1621,  ou  la  Treve  finit,  &  la  Guerre  recommence 
avecl'Efpagne,  4to. 
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SALLO  (DENis  DE)  a  French  writer,  famous  for  in- 
venting literary  journals,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1626.  He  was  far 
from  being  one  of  des  celebres  enfans,  of  thofe  children  who 
aftonifh  us  by  their  forvvardnefs  :  on  the  contrary  he  was  very 
dull  and  heavy,  and  gave  little  hopes  of  any  progrefs  in  letters 
or  fcience.  His  genius  broke  out  all  at  once  afterwards  ;  and 
he  not  only  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  a 
mafterly  way,  but  maintained  public  thefes  in  philofophy  with 
prodigious  applaufe.  He  then  ftudied  the  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted a  courifellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  He  did 
not  fuffer  himfelf,  however,  to  be  fo  immerfed  in  buflnefs,  as 
to  neglect  the  purfuit  of  letters  :  he  read  all  kinds  of  books, 
made  curious  refearches,  and  kept  a  perfon  always  near  him 
to  take  down  his  reflections,  and  to  make  abilracts.  In  1664, 
he  formed  the  project  of  a  Journal  des  Scavans  ;  and  the  year 
following,  began  to  give  it  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
Sieur  de  Herouville,  which  was  that  of  his  valet  de  chambre. 
But  he  played  the  critic  too  feverely,  and  gave  great  offence  to 
thofe,  who  knew  how  to  make  returns,  Mr.  Menage's  Arnae- 
nitates  Juris  Civilis  was  one  of  the  firfr,  of  thofe  works,  which 
fell  under  Mr.  Sallo's  cognizance,  and  was  cenfured  pretty 
fmartly :  which  cenfure  provoked  Mr.  Menage  to  treat  our 
critic  with  great  feverity,  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of  Mai- 
herbe,  printed  in  1666.  Charles  Patin's  Introduction  a  la 
connoiflance  des  medaii'es  was  another  work,  our  journalift 
took  liberties  with  ;  and  this  excited  his  father  Guy  Patin,  to 
abufe  both  him  and  his  journal  with  as  little  ceremony  and 
referve,  as  he  dealt  with  all  who  difpleafed  and  provoked  him.  See  PA- 
In  fhort,  the  newnefs  and  ftrangenefs  of  the  thin?,  and  the  TIN, 

f*V»       1 

natural  didike  that  people  have  to  be  criticifed,  railed  fuch  a 
ftorm  againft  Mr.  Salio,  as  he  was  not  able  to  weather  out  : 
and  therefore,  after  having  publifhed  his  third  journal,  he  drop- 
ped the  work,  or  rather  turned  it  over  to  the  Abbe  Gallois, 
who,  re-afTuming  it  the  next  year,  contented  himfelf,  initead 
of  criticizing  and  cenfuring,  with  giving  titles  and  making  ex- 
tracts. All  the  nations  of  Europe  followed  this  plan  of  Mr. 
Sallo;  and  different  literary  journals  fprung  up  everywhere 
under  different  titles.  Mr.  Voltaire,  after  mentioning  Mr. 

Sallo 
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Sallo  ars  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  writing,  fays,  that  "  it 

"  was  brought  to  perfection   by  Mr.  Bayle,    but  afterwards 

cc  difhonoured  by  other  journals,  which  were  publifhed  at  the 

"  deiire  of  avaricious  bookfellers,  and  written  by  obfcure  men, 

"  who  filled  them  with  erroneous  extra&s,   follies,  and  lies. 

"  Things,  fays  he,  are  come  to  thatpafs,  that  praife  and  cen- 

Siecle  de        cc  fure  are  all  made   a  public  traffic,   efpecially  in   periodical 

Tom5  HIV"  "  PaPers  >  anc*  letters  have  fallen  into  difgrace  by  themanage- 

u  ment  and  conduct  of  thefe  infamous  fcribblers." 

Mr.  de  Sallo  died  in  1669  ;  and,  although  he  publiflied  a 
piece  or  two  of  his  own,  yet  he  is  now  to  be  commemorated 
only  for  fetting  on  foot  a  fcheme,  which  might  have  been  of 
infinite  ufe  to  letters,  but  by  abufe  is  likely  to  become  their 
deftrucYion  :  nothing  contributing  more  to  propagate  bad 
tafte,  to  confound  truth  with  falfehood,  and  to  level  men  of 
parts  and  learning  with  thofe  who  have  neither,  than  literary 
journals,  as  they  are  now  almoft  every  where  conducted. 

SALLUSTIUS  (CAIUSCRISPUS)  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man hiftorian,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  city  of  Italy,  a  year 
after  the  poet  Catullus  was  born  at  Verona  ;  that  is,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrift  85.  His  familywas  Plebeian, 
and  not  Patrician,  as  appears  from  his  being  afterwards  tribune  of 
the  people ;  and  it  is  obfervabie,  that  he  is  on  all  occafions 
fevere  upon  the  nobles,  particularly  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war.  His  education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  beft 
ufe  of  it ;  of  which  we  need  no  other  proof,  than  thofe  valu- 
able hiftorical  monuments  of  his,  that  are  happily  tranfmitted 
to  us  among  the  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Suetonius  has 
told  us  the  name  of  his  matter,  in  his  book,  de  illujtribus  Gram- 
maiicis.  No  man  has  inveighed  more  fharply  againft  the 
vices  of  his  age,  than  this  hiftorian  ;  yet  no  man  had  lefs 
praenfions  to  virtue,  than  he.  His  youth  was  fpent  in  a  moil 
lewd  and  profligate  manner;  and  his  patrimony  almoft  fquan- 
dered  away,  when  he  had  fiercely  taken  pofTellion  of  it. 
Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted  credit,  relates,  in  a, 
f\  A  •  fragment  preferved  by  Aulus  Gellius,  thatSalluft  was  aclually 
Lib.  'xvil.  caught  in  bed  with  Faufta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo 
c.  18.  ner  hufband  j  who  fcourged  him  very  feverely,  and  did  not 

fufFer 
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him  to  depart,  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a 
confiderable  fum. 

A.  U.  C   694,   he  was  made  queftor,  and  in  702  tribune 
of  the  people;  in  neither  of  which  places    is  he  allowed  to 
have  acquitted  himfclf  at  all  to  his  honor.     By  virtue  of  his 
queftorihip,   he  obtained   an  adrniffion  into  the  fenafe  ;   but 
was  expelled  from  thence  by,  the  cenfors  in  704,   on  account 
of  his  immoral  and  debauched  way  of  life.     The   author  of 
the  invective  againft  hirn5  which  is  falfely  attributed  to  Cicero, 
fays,  that  after  his  expulfion  from  the  fenate,  he  was  no  lon- 
ger feen  in  Rome  ;   and  fufpects,  that  he  fled  to  Csefar,  who 
was  then  in  Gaul.     It  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  705  Caefar 
reftored  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  fenator  ;  and  to  introduce  him 
into  the  houfe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  queftor  a  fecond 
time.     In  the  adminiftration  of  this  omce  he  behaved  himfelf 
very  fcandaloufiy,  expofed  every  thing  to  fale,   that  he  could 
find  a  purchafer  for,   and,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the 
invective,  thought  nothing  wrong,   which  he  had  a  mind  to 
do:    nihil  non  venale  habucrit^  cu\us  aiiquis  emptor  fiill^  nibil  Cicer.  InSa 
non   eeqiium    &  verum  duxlt^    quod  ipjl  facer  e  collibuiffet.     In 
the  year  707,  when  the  African  war  was  at  an, end,   he  was 
made  praetor  for  his  fervices  to  Caefar,   and  lent  to  Numidia, 
where  he  acted  the  fame  p;irt,    as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily ; 
outrageoufly  plundered  the  province,   and  returned  with  fuch 
immenfe  riches  to  ROCK",   that  he  purchafed  a  moft  magni- 
ficent building   upon   mount   Quirinai,   with   thole   gardens 
which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of  Sallujiian  Gardens^  be- 
iides  his  country  houfe  at  Tivoli.     How  he  fi>ent  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  life,  we  have  no  account  from  ancient  writers  ; 
but  probably  in  adorning  his  houfes,    in  building  villa's,  and 
in   procuring   all  thofe  elegancies  and  delights,  which  were 
proper  to  gratify  an  indolent  and  luxurious  humor.     Eufcbius 

tells  us,  that  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Ci-    T 

in 

cero  ;  and  that  he  died   at  the  age  of  fifty,   in  the  year  719, 
which  was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 

The  early  Chriftians,  who  were  more,  remarkable  ior  the 
flrictnefs  of  their  lives,  than  the  elegancy  of  their  writings, 
ufed  to  fay  of  themfelves,  non  magna  Icqmfhur^  fed  vidimus. 
Our  hiftorian  muii  have  reverted  this,  and  faid,  run  raa^na 
ij  fed  loqulmur  ;  fince  no  man  wrote  better,  and  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  lived  worfe.  The  ancients  themfelves  allowed 
him  the  firft  place  among  their  hiflorians,  as  appears  from 
thefe  lines  of  Martial  ; 


Hie  erity  ut  perhibent  dottorum  corda  virorum9 
Crifpus  Romana  Primus  in  Hijlorla. 

and  they  have  been  followed  in  this  by  many  of  the.  moderns. 
Mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Sallufr,  is  very 
angry  at  him  for  thus  crying  up  virtue,  while  he  continued 
to  pra£tife  vice  ;  multo  rnagis^  fays  he,  iram  noj-tram  moment 
vita  prae-  improborum  honejti  Jer  moves  :  becaufe  he  thinks  it  injurious  to 
the  caufe  of  virtue,  to  be  patronized  by  fuch  advocates.  Now 


n 

we  think  juft  the  contrary.     Virtue,  as  it  mould  feem,  can- 

not derive  a  greater  fanclion,  than  from  the  praifes  beftowed 
on  it  by  vitious  men  j  whofe  reafon  forces  them  to  approve, 
what  their  paffions  will  not  fufTer  them  to  praclife.  Nor  is 
there  that  fingularity  in  fuch  a  character,  which  is  generally 
imagined.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  man  breathing,  who  may 
not  fay  with  Ovid,  Jfideo  rneiiora  proboque^  deter  iora  fequor. 
The  celebrated  fir  Richard  Steele  felt  this  in  a  high  degree; 
which  made  him  wifh5  that  there  was  fome  word  in  our  Ian- 
guage  to  exprefs  a  lover  of  virtue,  as  philofopby  among  the 
Greeks  expreiled  a  lover  of  wifdom.  When  therefore  we 
find  Salluft  lamenting,  as  he  does  in  the  beginning  of  the 


Hijlory  of  Catiline's  Conjpirai-y^  his  having  been  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  vices  of  his  age,  and  refolving  for  the  future 
not  to  fpend  his  precious  time  in  idlenefs  and  luxury,  Jecor- 
dla  atque  defidia  bonum  oaum  conterere,  there  is  BO  reafon  at 
all  to  doubt  of  his  fmcerity  ;  (for  fuch  reflections  are  very  na- 
tural under  any  ftroke  of  adverfity,  or  feafon  of  difgrace, 
which  he  was  probably  in,  when  he  made  them)  but  rather 
to  pity  the  unhappinefs  of  his  conftitution  and  nature,  which 
would  not  fufrer  him  to  keep  his  reiolution,  when  he  after- 
wards became  more  profperous  and  flouriming. 

Of  many  things  which  he  wrote  we  have  nothing  remain- 
ing, but  his  Hijlories  of  the  Catillnarlan  and  "Jugwrthint  wars  ; 
together  with  foaie  orations  or  fpeeches,  printed  with  his 
fragments.  Ke  was  allowed  to  have  every  perfection,  as  an 
hiftonan  \  but  cenfured  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer, 

for 
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for  affecting  obfolete  exprefftons,  and  reviving  old  words  from 
Cato's  Ongines.  The  moderns  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fee  the 
full  force,  or  to  judge  exa6Hy  of  this  cenfure  :  we  -nay  juft 
oblerve  however  upon  this  occaiion,  that  there  are  number? 
lefs  words  in  our  oldeft  Englifh  writers,  now  grown  obfo- 
lete, that  are  iironger  and  more  expreffive  than  thofe  which 
have  fupplied  their  places  ;  and  that  perhaps  among  the  va- 
rious methods  propo  od  for  the  perfecting  of  our  language,  it 
would  be  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable  to  revive  fuch  words. 
The  editions  of  Salluft  are  innumerable.  Mr.  WaiTe,  a 
learned  critic  of  our  own  country,  gave  a  correct  edition  of 
him  at  Cambridge,  1710,  cum  notis  integris  variorum  &  fuis, 
in  4to ;  and  he  has  been  fince  publifhed  by  Havercamp  at 
Amfterdam,  1742,  in  two  volumes  4to. 

SALMASIUS  (CLAUDIUS),  or  Claudius  de  Salma- 
fia,  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities  and  immenfe  erudition, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at 
or  near  Semur  in  France.  His  birth  has  been  ufually  placed 
in  the  year  1588  ;  but  the  writer  of  his  life  declared  this  to 
have  been  done  without  any  authority  at  all,  and  affirms  it 
to  have  happened  in  the  year  1596.  His  father  Benignus  de  vitaSalma 
Salmafia  was  a  king's  counfellor,  eminent  in  the  law,  and  fii 
a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy.  He  was  alfo  a 
man  of  very  great  learning  ;  and  therefore  undertook  and  f"Bat- 
continued  the  bufmefs  of  his  foil's  education,  till  he  had 
grounded  him  well  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  The  fon 
made  as  hopeful  a  progrefs,  as  the  fondeft  father  could  wifh  ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  he  could  conftrue  Pindar  very  exactly, 
and  make  verfes  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  when  he  was  not 
more  than  ten  years  of  age.  At  eleven,  his  father  was  about 
fending  him,  to  ftudy  philofophy  under  the  Jefuits  at  Dijon  ; 
but  our  Salmafius  expreffed  a  difmclination  to  this,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  Paris.  His  mother,  it  feems,  was  a 
proteftant,  and  had  been  infufmg  new  notions  into  him,  up- 
on the  fubjecl:  of  religion ;  fo  that  he  had  already  con- 
ceived prejudices  againft  popery,  and  therefore  was  for 
avoiding  all  connections  with  its  profeiibrs.  To  Paris  he  went-, 
where  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  learned  ;  who  were  all 
aftonifhed  to  find  fuch  forwardnefs  of  parts,  and  even  erudi- 

VOL,  X.  Q  tkn 
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tiort  in  a  boy.  He  flayed  here  between  two  and  three  years  ; 
converfed  much  with  the  doctors  of  the  reformed  church  ; 

and,  in  fliort,    confirmed  himfelf  in  the  reformed  religion  : 
'  *  G 

which  being  now  refolved  to  embrace  openly,  he  afked  his 
father  leave  to  go  into  Germany,  and  particularly  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  fhould  breath  a  freer  air.  His  father  know- 

O  * 

ing  his  inclinations,  and  fearing  left  he  fhould,  by  renounc- 
ing the  Catholic,  religion,  difqualify  himfelf  for  the  honors, 
which  he  himfelf  then  poffeffed,  and  propofed  to  tranfrnit  to 
him  at  his  death,  demurred  upon  this  affair,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  put  him  off  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  fon,  at  length 
obtaining  leave,  though  it  was  granted  with  much  reluctance, 
fet  off  from  Paris,  with  fome  merchants  who  were  going  to 
Frankfort  fair,  and  arrived  at  Heidelberg,  when  he  was  in  his 
fourteenth  year. 

He  brought  recommendatory  letters  to  all  the  learned  there 
from  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  with  whom  he  had  been  particularly 
intimate  at  Paris  ;  fo  that  he  was  at  once  upon  the  moft  fa- 
miliar terms  with  Dionyfius  Gothofredus,  Janus  Gruterus, 
and  others.  He  immediately  put  himfelf  under  Gothofredus, 
to  ftudy  the  civil  law  :  and  applied  to  it  with  that  intenfenefs, 
with  which  he  applied  to  every  thing.  He  obliged  his  father 
greatly  by  this  ;  and  by  his  growing  reputation  and  authority 
in  learned  matters,  gained  at  length  fo  much  upon  the  old 
gentleman,  as  to  draw  him  over  after  him  to  the  reformed 
religion.  By  the  friendship  of  Gruterus,  he  had  the  free  ufe 
of  the  Palatine  library,  which  was  a  very  rich  and  noble  one ; 
and  there  employed  himfeif  in  turning  over  books  of  all  kinds, 
comparing  them  with  manufcripts,  and  even  in  tranfcribing 
manufcripts  which  were  not  printed.  He  did  this  almoft 
without  ceafmgj  and  he  always  fat  up  every  third  night. 
By  this  means,  though  a  youth,  he  obtained  a  great  and  ex- 
tenfive  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  infomuch  that 
he  was  now  known  every  where  to  be,  what  Ifaac  Cafaubon 
had  fome  years  before  pronounced  him,  ad  miraculum  doclus  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  hurt  his  conftitution,  and  brought  on  an 
illnefs,  which  laded  him  above  a  year,  and  from  which  he 
with  difficulty  recovered. 

When  he  had  fpent  three  years  at  Heidelberg,  he  returned 
to  his  parents  in  Burgundy  ;  from  whence  he  made  frequent 
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excurdons  to  Paris,  and  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  Thu- 
anus,  Rigaltius,  and  the  learned  of  thofe  times.  He  had  be- 
gun his  publications  at  Heidelberg,  and  he  continued  them  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  They  gained  him  as  much  g'ory,  asvaft 
erudition  can  gain  a  man  His  name  was  founded  through- 
out Europe  ;  and  he  had  the  greateft  offers  from  foreign 
princes  and  univerfities.  The  Venetians  thought,  his  rcfl- 
dence  among  them  would  be;  fuch  an  honour,  that  they  of- 
fered him  a  prodigious  ftipend  ;  and  with  this  condition,  that 
he  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  read  lectures  above  three  times  a 
year  We  are  told,  that  our  univerfity  of  Oxford  made  fome 
attempts  to  get  him  over  into  England  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  the  pope  made  many,  though  Salmafius  had  not  only 
deferted  his  religion,  and  renounced  his  authority,  but  had 
actually  written  againft  the  papacy  iifelf.  He  withftood  all 
thefe  follicitations  for  reafons,  which  were  to  him  good  ones  j 
but,  in  the  year  1632,  complied  with  an  invitation  from  Hol- 
land, and  v/ent  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1621, 
to  Leyden.  He  did  not  go  there  to  be  profefibr,  or  honorary 
profefibr ;  but,  as  Vorftius  in  his  Funeral  Oration  expreffes 
it,  "  to  honor  the  univerfity  by  his  name,  his  writings,  his 
"  prefence  :"  ut  nominisjui  honorem  Academics  hulc  impertiret^ 
fcriptis  eandem  illujlraret,  pr&fentia  condecoraret. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  very  ancient  father  in  1640,  he  , 
returned  for  a  certain  time  into  France  :  and  on  going  to 
Paris,  was  greatly  careffed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  ufed 
all  pofliblc  means  with  him  to  continue  in  his  own  country, 
even  to  the  bidding  him  make  his  own  terms  ;  but  could  not 
prevail.  The  obligation  he  had  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  the 
love  of  freedom  and  independency,  and  the  necdiity  of  a 
privileged  place,  in  order  to  publim  fuch  things  as  he  was 
then  meditating,  were  the  principles  which  enabled  him  to 
withftand  the  cardinal  :  though  Madam  Salmafius,  or  Ma- 
dame de  Saurnaife,  his  wife  was,  as  Guy  Patin  relates, 
charmed  with  the  propofal,  and  no  doubt  teazed  her  hufband  tom,  j'j, 
heartily  to  accept  it.  Salmafius  could  lefs  have  accepted  the 
great  penfion,  which  the  cardinal  then  offered  him  to  write 
his  hiftory  in  Latin ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  work  he  muft  either 
have  offended,  or  have  advanced  many  things  contrary  to  his 
own  principles,  and  to  truth'.  He  went  into  Burgundy  to 
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fettle  family-affairs,  during  which  the  cardinal  died  ;  but  was 
fucceeded  by  Mazarine,  who  upon  our  author's  return  to  Pa- 
ris troubled   him   with  follicitations,    as  his  predeceflbr  had 
done.     Salmafius  therefore,    after  about  three  years  abfence, 
returned   to  Holland  :   from  whence,  though   attempts  were 
afterwards  made  to  draw  him  back  to  France,   it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  removing. 
In  the  fummer  of  1650,  he  went  to  Sweden,    to   pay  queen 
Chriflina  a  vifit  i    with  whom  he  continued,  till  the  fummer 
following.     The  reception  and  treatment  he  met  with  from, 
this  princefs,   as  it  is  defcribed  by  the  writer  of  his  life,   is 
really  curious  and  wonderful.     "  She  performed  for  him  all 
"  offices,  fays  he,  which  could  have  been  expected  even  from 
Cc  an  equal.     Sae  ordered  him  to  chufe  apartments  in  her 
*'  palace,  for  the  fake  of  having  him  with  her,  ut  laterl  ad- 
<;  bereret,  whenever  fhe  would.     But  Salmafms  was  almoft 
"  always  ill   while  he  flayed  in   Sweden,   the  climate  being 
"  more  than  his  conilitution  could  bear  :    at   which  feafons 
<;  the  queen  would  come  to  the  fide  of  his  bed,   hold  long 
"  difcourfes  with  him  upon  fubjecT.s  of  the  higher!  concern, 
"  and,  without  any  foul  prefent,  but  with  the  doors  all  fhut, 
"would  mend   his  fire,   and  d-j   other  "necefTary   offices  for 
«  him  j"  as  help  him  to  his   breeches,   and  lift  him   to  his 
<c  clofe-ftool  :   for  though   his  hiftorian  does  not  fpecify  thefe 
particulars,  yet  who  can   fay  what  a  mod  learned  princefs, 
who  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  learning  and  learned  men, 
might  not  do  ?  and,   in  (hurt,  they  are  actually  implied,   as 
the  reader  himfelf  may  fee. — Ut  verborum  compendium  faciam^ 
omnia  illi  regina  prcsjlitit^    qua;  vel  ah   a;  qua  It  pQterant  exfpec- 
tarl.     In  aula  fua  deliver e  eum  jedcm  voluit^  ut  Jemper  cum 
velkt  later  i  adbeereret.     Verum  quia  impar  fuerit  aeri  ferendo 
Her  os  nojhr,  fere  femper  decubult.     Ilia  tarn  en  ad  letlulum 
ejus  accedere^  varios  &  prolixos  fermones  cum  co  de  gravijfimis 
rebus  ccnferere^  idque  fine  arbitris  ;  adco  ut  fonbus  omnibus  oc- 
clufis^  lp fa  etiamfocumjlrueret^  b5  qua;  alia  decumbent!  officia 
ejjent  neceffaria  pr&Jtaret, 

Hitherto  things  had  gone  glorioufly  with  Salmafius.  He 
had  publifhed  many  great  and  learned  works,  which  had  fpread 
his  name  all  over  the  world  ;  and  nothing  but  applaufe  and 
panegyric  had  founded  in  his  ears.  Happy  therefore  had  this 
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hero  in  letters  been,  if  the  good  queen  of  Sweden  had  clofed 
all  her  kind  offices  to  him  with  clofing  his  eyes  ;  but  like  his 
royal   mafter  Lewis  XIV,   who  was  a  hero  without  letters, 
he  was  unhappily  deftined  to  furvive   his   glory  :   at  leaft  in 
fome  meafure,    as  will   appear   from  the   fequel.     Upon  the 
murder  of  Charles  I,  of  England,   he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  royal  family  then  in  exile,  to  write  a  book  in  defence  of 
that  king  ;  which  he  publifhed  the  year  after,  with  this  title, 
Defenfio  Regia  pro  Carolo  7,  ad  SereniJJimum  Magncs  Britai:- 
nitf  Rcgevi  Carolum  //,  fillum  natu  major em^  b&redem  &  fuc- 
cefforem  legitimum.     Sumptibus  Regus,   anno  1649.      Our  fa- 
mous poet  Milton  was  employed  by  the  powers  then  prevail- 
ing here,   to  anfwcr  this   book  of  Salmafms,    and  to  obviate 
the  prejudices,  which  the  reputation  of  his  great  abilities  and 
learning  might  raife  againft  their  caufe  ;   and  he  accordingly 
published,  in  1651,   a  Latin  work,  intitled,  Defenfio  pro  Po- 
pulo   slnglicano  contra   Glaudii   Salmafii  Defenjionem  Reglam. 
If  Milton  had  not  fo  much  learning  as  Salmafms,  though  he 
was  in  reality  very  learned,    he  had  yet  learning  enough  for 
the  caufe  he  was  to  defend  :  and  he  defended  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner,  that  his  book  was  read  all  over  Europe,    and  conveyed 
fuch  an  imaga  of  its  writer,  that  thofe,  who  hated  his  prin- 
ciples,  could  not  but  think  moil  highly  of  his  abilities.  Sal- 
mafius  in  the  mean  time  was  not  fuppofed  to  have  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  upon  this  occafion,   and  therefore  rather  funk 
in   his  character.     Add  to   this,    that  Milton  infinitely  fur- 
piifTed  him  in  wit  and  fancy,  and  fbarpnefs  of  pen  ;  which  he 
exerted  very  popularly  againfc  him,   and  with  which  he  was 
fuppofed  to  annoy  and  gall  him  forely :    as  they  might  eailly 
be  fuppofed  to  do,  conlidering  what  a  different  kind  of  ho- 
mage he  had  always  been  accuftomed  to  receive,  and  parti- 
cularly how   tenderly   and  affectionately  he   had  juft  before 
been  treated  by  the  good  queen  of  Sweden.     Neverthelefs, 
under  all  thefe  tlifcouragements,  he  began  an  anfwer  to  Mil- 
ton, and  went  a  great  way  in  it ;  but  died,  before  he  had  fi- 
nifhed  it.      What  he  had  done,   was  publiihed   by  his  fon 
Claudius  Salmaiius  in  1660,  and  dedicated  to  king  Charles  IT. 
Salmafius  died  the  3d  of  September  1653.     ^ne  Par.ty> 
who  wifhed  it  true,  faid  Milton  killed  him  :   another  party, 
who  wifhed  it  true  alfo,  faid  that  he  was  poifoned  :   but  a 
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third  were  of  opinion,  that  his  death  was  haftened  by  drink- 
ing the  fpaw  waters  improperly  in  a  time  of  ficknefs ;  and  as 
thefe  appear  to  have  been  the  mod  unprejudiced,  it  is  very 
probable  they  were  the  neareft  to  the  truth.  He  was  a  man, 
-as  we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  take  .notice,  of  the  vafteft 
erudition  joined  to  very  uncommon  powers  of  undei  (landing. 
He  was  knowing  in  every  thing,  in  divinity,  in  law,  in  phi- 
lofophy,  in  criticifm  ;  and  fo  confurnmate  a  linguift,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  .anguage  he  had  not  attained  fome  maftery 
in.  He  was  confummate  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  he  understood 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Perfic,  Egyptian,  Chinefc,  &c.  and 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  European  languages.  He 
was  the  greateft  fcholar  of  his  own,  or  perhaps  of  any  time  : 
but  then  his  great  learning  was  tarnimed  with  fome  deferable 
qualities  ;  as,  an  immoderate  love  and  admiration  of  himfelf, 
a  contempt  of  others,  and  a  perfect  hatred  towards  all  who 
did  not  think  exactly  with  him. 

His  works  are  very  numerous  and  various.  The  greateft 
monuments  of  his  learning  are  his  Notae  in  Hiftorise  Auguf- 
tas  Scriptores,  and  his  Exercitationes  Plinianae  in  Solinum. 
Then;  is  a  very  good  print  of  him,  inferted  in  his  fecond 
edition  of  Tertullianus  de  Pallio,  L.  Bat,  1656,  8vo. 

S  A  L  V  I A  N,  or  SALVIANUS,  a  clear,  elegant,  and  beau- 
tiful writer,  was  one  of  thofe  who  are  ufually  called    fathers 
of  the  church,  and  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  about  the  year 
Du  Pin,        440.     The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  fettled  with 
Cave'™"/     anv  exaftnefs.     Some  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  an  A- 
frican,  but  without  any  reafonable  foundation  :   while  others 
have  concluded  with  better  reafon,  that  he  was  a  Gaul,  from 
his  calling  Galiia  his  folum  patrium  ;  though  perhaps    this 
may  prove  no  more,  than  that  his  family  came  from  thence. 
His  editor  Baluzius  colledls  with  great  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity from  his  firft  epiftle,  that  he  was  born  at  Cologne  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  is  known,  that  he  lived  a  long  time  at  Triers. 
It  was  here,  that  he  married  a  wife  who  was  an  heathen,  but 
whom  he  eafily  brought  over  to  the  faith.     He  removed  from 
Triers  into  the  province  of  Vienne,  and  afterwards  became  a 
prieft  of  Marfeilles,     Some  have  faid,  that  he  was  a  bifhop  ; 
but  this  is  a  miftake,  which  arofe,  as  Baluzius  very  well  c@n- 
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jectures,  from  this  corrupted  paflage  in  Gennadius,  Homilias 
fcripfit  Epifcopus  multas  :  whereas  it  fhould  be  read  Eplfcopis 
inftead  of  Epifcopits^  it  being  known  that  he  did  actually  com- 
pofe  many  homilies  or  fermons  for  the  ufe  of  fome  bifhops. 
He  died  very  old  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  after 
writing  and  publifhing  a  great  many  works  ;  of  which  how- 
ever nothing  remains,  but  eight  books  de  Prcvidentia  Dei ; 
four  books  adverfus  avaritiam  preiertim  Clericorum  Sc  Sacer- 
dotum  j  and  nine  epiftles.  The  beft  edition  of  thefe  pieces 
is  that  of  Paris  1663  in  8vo.  with  the  notes  of  Baluzius  ; 
reprinted  elegantly  in  1669,  8vo.  The  Commonitorium  of 
Vincentius  Lirinenfis  is  publifhed  with  it,  with  notes  alfo  by 
Baluzius. 

S  A  L  V  I  A  T  I  (FRANCESCO)  a  Florentine  painter,  born 
in  the  year  1510,  was  at  firfl  a  difciple  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  whole  houfe  he  became  acquainted  with  Vafari.  They 
both  left  Andrea  to  place  themfelves  with  Baccio  Bandinelli, 
where  they  learned  more  in  two  months,  than  they  had  done 
before  in  two  years.  Francefco  being  grown  a  matter,  car- 
dinal Salviati  took  him  into  his  fervice  ;  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count, that  he  had  the  name  of  Salviati  given  him.  He 
was  very  well  efteemed  in  Italy  and  France.  His  manner  of 
defigning  came  very  near  Raphael's  ;  and  he  performed  well 
in  frefco,  diftemper  and  oil.  He  was  quick  at  invention, 
and  as  ready  in  the  execution  :  graceful  in  his  naked  figures, 
and  as  gentile  in  his  draperies :  yet  his  talent  did  not  lie  in 
grand  compofitions.  He  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1554, 
and  did  feveral  things  for  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  ;  who  was 
not,  it  feem?,  over  well  pleafed  with  them.  This  difgufted 
Saiviati  as  much  as  the  favour  and  reputation,  which  Rofib 
had  met  with  :  for  he  was  naturally  ib  conceited  and  fond  of 
his  own  works,  that  he  could  hardly  allow  any  body  elfe  a 
good  word.  And  it  is  faid,  that  the  jealoufy  he  had  of  fome 
young  men,  then  growing  up  into  reputation,  made  him  fo 
uneafy,  that  the  very  apprehenfions  of  their  proving  better 
artifts  than  himfelf  threw  him  into  a  diftemper,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  death.  Such  is  the  misfortune  of  being  eminent 
in  any  art,  when  this  eminency  is  joined,  as  it  too  often  is, 
with-  a  reftlefs,  fplenetic,  fufpicious  humour.  He  returned 
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afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  finished  feveral  pictures  at  Rome, 
Florence  and  Venice;  and  died  in  1563,  in  the  fifty  third 
year  of  his  age. 

There  was  Giofeppe  Salviati,  a  Venetian  painter,  born  in 
the  year  1535,  who  exchanged  the  name  of  Porta,  which  was 
that  of  his  family,  for  that  of  his  mafter  the  above  Francefco 
Salviati,  with  whom  he  was  placed  very  young  at  Rome. 
He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  generally  to  Frefco,  and  was  often  employed 
in  concurrence  with  Tintcret  and  Paul  Veronefe.  He  was 
well  efteemed  for  his  great  (kill  both  in  defign  and  colouring. 
He  was  likewife  well  verfed  in  other  arts  ;  and  fo  good  a  ma- 
thematician, that  he  wrote  fome  good  treatifes  in  that  fcience. 
He  died  in  the  year  1585. 

SAMMARTHANUS.  See  S  A  I  N  T  E  - 
MART  HE. 
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SANADON  (NOEL-STEPHEN)  a  learned  jefuit  of 
France,  was  born  at  Rouen  the  i6th  of  February  1676. 
He  taught  polite  literature  with  diftinguifhed  reputation  at 
Caen,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  M. 
de  Huet,  bifhop  of  Auvranche.  A  tafte  for  poetry  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  principal  bond  of  their  union.  He  afterwards 
profefTed  rhetoric  at  Paris  j  and  was  for  fome  time  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  He  was  librarian 
to  the  king,  when  he  died  the  2ift  of  September  1733. 
There  are  orations  and  poems  of  his,  which  are  very  deli- 
cate and  beautiful,  and  {hew  a  truly  clailical  genius  well 
cultivated  and  Improved.  He  alfo  gave  a  tranflation  of  the 
works  of  Horace  with  notes  ;  a  work,  which  has  been  very 
well  received.  The  tranflation  fhews  ingenuity,  tafte,  and 
accuracy  ;  and  the  notes  are  full  of  erudition.  The  fatvrs 
and  epiftles  are  very  well  tranflated  :  the  odes  not  fo.  He 
had  not  force  and  fublimity  of  genius  enough  to  do  the  odes 
well  'y  and  has  therefore  rather  weakened  them  by  a  languid 
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paraphrafe,  than  given  a  verfion  anfwerable  to  the  great  ori- 
ginal. The  belt  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Amtfer- 
dam  1735,  in  eight  volumes  I2mo;  in  which  are  alfo  in- 
ferted  the  verfion  and  notes  of  M.  Dacier. 
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SANCHEZ  (THOMAS)  an  illuftrious  jefuit  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Corduba  in  1551,  and  entered  into  the  fociety  B^/le,  in 
of  the  jefuits  in  1567.  The  aufterities  of  his  life,  his  fo- 
briety,  his  voluntary  mortifications,  his  application  to  ftudy, 
his  chaftity,  are  prodigies  ;  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  writers 
of  his  own  fociety.  He  died  at  Granada  the  I9th  of  May 
1610,  and  was  interred  there  in  a  moll:  magnificent  manner. 
His  learning;  was  unqueftionably  great :  he  gave  public  proofs 
of  it  in  the  large  volume,  printed  at  Genoa  in  1592,  and  in 
four  volumes  in  folio,  printed  after  his  death,  In  the  volume 
printed  at  Genoa,  he  treats  amply  of  what  relates  to  matri- 
mony; and  it  is  faid,  pope  Clement  VIII  declared,  that  no 
writer  had  ever  examined  with  more  diligence,  or  explained 
with  more  accuracy,  the  controverfies  relating  to  that  fa- 
crament.  It  were  to  be  wifhcd  however,  that  Sanchez  in. 
that  work  had  given  as  great  proof  of  his  judgment,  as  of 
his  wit  and  learning  ;  for  his  rafhnefs  and  indifcretion  in  ex- 
plaining an  incredible  number  of  obfcene  and  horrible  quef- 
tions  has  been  bitterly  complained  of,  and  is  indeed  not  to 
be  conceived  by  any,  that  have  not  read  him.  We  will 
tranfcribe  what  a  certain  author  has  written  concerning  San- 
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chez's  work,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader's  own  reflections ; 
after  having  advertifed  him,  that  the  cenfure  pafFed  in  the 
following  terms  is,  notwithftanding  its  feverity,  allowed  to 
be  juflly  grounded.  "  He  that  would  know  the  mafterfhip 
"  and  do&orfhip  of  whoredom,  and  how  far  that  fin  is  car- 
ic  ried,  let  him  read  Sanchez's  treatife  de  matrimonio  :  who 
C£  has  endeavored  not  fo  much  to  comment  upon  as  to  fur- 
<c  pafs,  not  fo  much  to  reprove  as  reprefent,  the  lafcivious 
<c  follies  of  Aretin  ;  although  the  latter  was  a  man  of  the 

*  O 

cc  greateft  experience  in  that  way,  and  as  it  were  the  dean 
<c  of  the  wits  in  that  faculty.  But  he  had  not  gone  fuch  great 
*'  lengths,  nor  entered  upon  fo  many  dialogues,  in  order  to 
"  exhibit  the  monfirous  things  faid  in  confefllon,  as  Sanchez 
"  had  done,  who  in  this  point  exceeds  all  others.  Sanchez 
<e  inftruds  his  reader  in  all  the  poftures  proper  for  ftallions 
<€  in  the  frews,  which  is  {hocking  to  think  of.  The  ladies 
"  often  abandon  the  amours  of  Roulard  and  Amadis,  and 
«  take  up  the  Sum  of  Benedidi  the  Fiancifcan ;  and  in  truth 

"  we 
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"  we  fee  the  excefles  of  luft  better  reprefented  in  inch  wri- 
*6  ters,   than   in  Rabelais  or  any  where  elfe.     How  odd  it 
"  feems,  that  thefe-men,  who  would  have  us  think  them  mines 
"  of  chzftity,   and  inexhauftible  Brings  of  modefty,   fhould 
ct  notwithstanding  vomit  up  fuch  ill  humours.,   fuch  an  iliad 
" ic  of  impurities  ?   But,  in  good  truth,    is   it  the  bufmefs  of 
priefts  to  thruft  their  nofes  within  the  curtains  of  marriage, 
or  to  turn  fecretaries  to  the  affairs  of  a  brothel  ?  They  turn 
their  thoughts  upon  tbefe  fubjec~ts  with  fo  unbridled  a  frenzy, 
that  the  utmoft  power  of  the  moft  inflamed  lafcivioufnefs 
cannot  go  fo  far.     You  fee  there  fuch  inventions  of  obfce- 
nity,  as  all  the  pillars  of  the  ftews  could  never  have  difco- 
"  vered :  thofe,   who  have  any  inclination  to  fet  up  a  {hop 
"  with  them,  will  find  enough  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  ruin 
"  their  fouls.     The  writings  of  the  Pagans  never  profecuted 
"  this  abominable  fubjecl:  fo  licentioufly,   as  thefe  fine  archi- 
"  tecls  and  managers  of  Juft :   they  have  extended  its  limits 
"  after  an  extravagant  manner,  and  gained  many  pupils,  who 
<c  ftudied  under  them.     They  have  rendered  the  practice  of 
"  it  agreeable,  chalked  out  new  poftures,  and  enriched  the 
"  fubjecl:  with  pictures  lewdly  invented,  and  moft  fhamefully 
<c  pubhfhed.     Venus  never  received  greater  honor  from  any, 
"  than  from  their  fcience.     The  treatife  of  Sanchez  is  a  true 
library  of  Venus  :   fuch  writings  have  made  or  will  make 
more  fcholars   of  lewdnefs,   than   all  the  penitentiary   of 
"  Rome  has  made  or  will  make  to  chaftity.    They  are  much 
"  fitter  to  teach,  than  to  diftuade  from  vice  :   though  all  the 
<c  other  books  upon  whoredom  were  deftroyed,  there  would 
<c  be  more  than  fufficient  to  revive  it.   In  them  are  contained 
"  the  forms,  formalities,  materialities,  categories,  tranfcen- 
ct  dencies,  iritirely  new.     Carnality  and   unnatural   luft  are 
"  defcribed  there  in  their  proper  dimenfions.     If  Horace  or 
Franc  Ar-      "  Martial  were  to  come  again  into  the  world,   they   would 
cher  **  !*      «  write  fine  odes  and  epigrams  upon  thofe  operators,   who 
centre  les       "  have  been  defirous  of  caftrating  their  books.     In  five  hun- 
Abiu&          u  dred  Martials  or  Horaces  there  is  not  fo  much  room  for 

Enorjmtez 

de  la  faufle,   "  caftration,  as  in  one  page  of  Sanchez." 

written  by         ^n  abridgment  of  this  treatife  of  Sanchez  by  Emanuel  Lau- 

AntonyFufi, 

and  printed    rent  Soares,  2.  prieft  at  Lifbon,  was  printed  in  16^1,  i2mo. 
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SAN  CROFT  (Dr.  WILLIAM)   an  eminent  Englifh 
prelate,   was  born  at  Frefingfield  in  Suffolk,  the  3Oth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1616  ;    and  educated  in   grammar  learning  at  St.  Ed-    Life,  Pre- 
mund's  Burv.     He  was   fent,  at  eighteen  years  of  ao-e,   to   fixed  to  hl* 

J  J  letters  to 

Emanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  became  very  ac-  MI.  North. 
compiifned  in  all  branches  of  literature.  Having  taken  the 
degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  he  was,  in  1642,  chofen 
fellow  of  his  college.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  he  never  took  the 
covenant^  becaufe  he  continued  unmolefted  in  his  fellowfliip, 
till  1649  ;  at  which  time,  refilling  the  engagement^  he  was 
ejected  from  it.  Upon  this,  he  went  beyond  fea,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  loyal 
Englifh  exiles  ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  was  at  Rome,  when 
Charles  II  was  reftored.  He  immediately  returned  to  Eno-- 
land,  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  John  Cofin,  bifhop  of 
Durham.  In  1661*  he  affifted  in  reviewing  the  liturgy,  par- 
ticularly in  rectifying  the  Kalendar  and  Rubric.  In  1662,  he 
was  created  a  Mandamus  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  fame  year  elected  matter  of  Emanuel  college.  In  1664, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  York  ;  but,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Barwick,  was  remover'  the  fame  year  to 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  :  foon  after  which  he  refigned  the 
mafierfhip  of  Emanuel  college,  and  the  rectory  of  Houghton, 
which,  with  a  prebend  of  Durham,  he  had  received  from  Dr. 
Cofin,  the  bifhop^  in  1661.  At  his  coming  to  St.  Paul's, 
he  fet  himfelf  moft  diligently  to  repair  that  cathedral,  which 
had  fufFered  greatly  from  the  frantic  zeal  of  the  puritans  in 
the  civil  wars  :  till  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666  employed  his 
thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuilding  it. 
Towards  this  he  gave  1400  1.  befides  what  he  procured  by 
his  intereft  and  follicitations.  He  alfo  rebuilt  the  deanery, 
and  improved  the  revenues  of  it.  In  October  1668,  he  was 
admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  which  dignity  he  reiign- 
ed  in  1670.  He  was  alfo  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of 
convocation  :  and  in  that  ftation  he  was,  wnen  Charles  II, 
in  J6y7,  advanced  him,  not  expecting  any  fuch  thing,  to  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury.  He  attended  that  king  up- 
on his  death-bed,  and  made  a  very  weighty  exhortation  to 
him,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  ufed  a  good  deal  of  freedom. 

In 
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In  1686,  he  was  named  the  firft  in  king  James  IPs  comm.if- 
fion  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs  :  but  he  refuted  to  a6t  in  it.  A- 
bout  that  time,  he  fufpended  Thomas  Wood,  bifhop  of  Lich- 
field  and  Coventry,  for  refiding  out  of  and  neglecling  his  di- 
ocefe.  As  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Chaiter-Houfe,  he 
refufed  to  admit  penfioner  into  thathofpital  Andrew  Popham, 
a  papift  ;  although  he  came  with  a  nomination  from  the 
court.  In  June  1688,  he  joined  with  fix  of  his  brethren  the 
bifhops,  in  a  petition  to  king  James  ;  wherein  they  fet  forth 
their  reafons,  why  they  could  not  caufe  his  declaration  for 
liberty  of  confcience  to  be  read  in  churches.  For  this  peti- 
tion, which  the  court  called  a  libel,  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower  ;  and,  being  tried  for  a  mifdemeanor  on  the  2Qth, 
were  acquitted  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation.  This  year, 
the  archbifhop  projected  a  comprehenfion  with  the  diflenting 
proteftants ;  fome  account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  a  fpeech 
of  Dr.  Wake,  at  SachevereFs  trial.  On  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, accompanied  with  eight  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops,  he 
waited  upon  the  king,  who  had  defired  the  ailiftance  of  their 
counfels  ;  and  advifed  him,  among  many  other  things,  to  an- 
nul the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  to  deiift  from  the  exercife 
of  a  difpenfing  power,  and  to  call  a  free  and  regular  parlia- 
ment. A  few  uays  after,  though  very  earneftly  prefied  by  his 
majefty,  he  refufed  to  fign  a  declaration  of  abhorrence  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  invaiion.  The  nth  of  December,,  on 
king  James's  withdrawing  himfelf,  he  figned,  and  concurred 
with  the  lords  fpirituai  and  temporal  in,  a  declaration  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  for  a  free  parliament,  fecurity  of  our  laws, 
liberties,  properties,  and  of  the  church  of  England  in  parti- 
cular, with  a  due  indulgence  to  proteftant  diflenters  :  but 
when  that  prince  came  to  St.  James's,  the  archbiihop  nei- 
ther went  to  wait  on  him,  though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it, 
nor  did  he  even  fend  any  meilage.  He  abfented  himfelf 
likewife  from  the  convention,  for  which  he  is  feverely  cenfured 
by  bifhop  Burnet  j  who  calls  him  "  a  poor  fpirited  and  fear- 
<c  ful  man,  that  a6ied  a  very  mean  part  in  all  this  great  tranf- 
"  aclion.  He  refolved,  fays  he,  neither  to  act  for,  nor  a- 
own  Times,  "  gainft  the  king's  intereit ;  which,  confidering  his  high  poft, 
v.H.  £.56,0.  (6  was  thought  very  unbecoming.  For  if  he  thought,  as  by 
"  his  behaviour  afterwards  it  feems  he  did,  that  the  nation 
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<c  was  running  into  treafon,  rebellion,  and  perjury,  it  was  a 
"  ftrange  thing  to  fee  one,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
"  to  fit  Client  all  the  while  that  this  was  in  debate  ;  and  not 
*c  once  fo  much  as  declare  his  opinion,  by  fpeaking,  voting, 
"  or  protefting,  not  to  mention  the  other  eecclefiaftical  me- 
"  thods,  that  certain!?  became  his  character." 

After  king  William  and  queen  Mary  were  fettled  on  the 
throne,  he  and  feven  other  bifhops  refufed   to  own  the  efta- 
blifhed  government,  from  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  alle- 
giance they  had  fvvorri  to  king  James.     Refuting  likewife  to 
take  the  oaths,  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  he   and   they 
were  fufpended  Auguft  the  ift,  1689,  and  deprived  the  ift  of 
February   following.      The  archbiftiop   continued   at  Lam- 
beth till  the  23d  of  June,  being  refolved  not  to  ftir,  till  he  was 
ejected  by  law  :    and  a  few  weeks-  after  retired  to  Frefingfield, 
his  native  place,  where  he  fpentthe  remainder  of  his  life.     He 
died  the  24th  of  November  1693,  after  thirteen  weeks  illnefs, 
of  an  intermitting  fever  ;  and  was  buried  very  privately,  as  he 
himfelf  had  ordered,  in  Frefingneld  church-yard.     Soon  after, 
a  tomb  was  erected  over  his  grave,  with  an  infcription  com- 
pofed  by  himfelf;  on  the  right  fide  of  which  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  dying  day,  in  Latin,  on  the  left  the  fol- 
lowing Englifh  :    "  William  Sancroft,   born   in   this   parifh, 
"  afterwards  by  the  providence  of  God  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
"  bury,  at  laft  deprived  of  all,  which  he  could  not  keep  with 
"  a  good  confcience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life,   and  pro- 
"  fefTeth  here  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as  naked  he  came 
<c  forth,   fo  naked  he  muft  return  :    the  Lord  gave,   and  the 
c<  Lord  hath  taken  away,  (as  the  Lord  pleafes,  fo  things  come 
"  to  pafs)  bleffed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."     The  character 
bifhop  Burnet  has  given  of  him  is  not  an  amiable  one,  altho' 
he  allows  him  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  a  good  man.  He 
beftowed  great  fums  of  money  in  charity  and  endowments,  and 
was  particularly  bountiful  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge  : 
and  he  certainly  gave  the  ftrongeft  inftance  poffible  of  finceri- 
ty,  in  facrificing  the  higheft  dignity  to  what  he  thought  truth 
and  honefty. 

Thongh  of  considerable  abilities  and  uncommon  learning, 
he  publifhed  but  very  little.  The  firft  thing  was  a  Latin  dia- 
logue, computed  jointly  by  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  friends, 

be- 
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between  a  preacher  and  a  thief  condemned  to  the  gallows  :  and 
is  intitled,  I.  Fur  Pnedeftinatus  ;  live,  dialogifmus  inter 
quendam  Qrdinis  prsedicantium  Calviniftam  &  Furem  ad  la- 
queum  damnatum  habitus,  &c.  Lond.  1651,  i2mo.  It  was 
levelled  at  the  then  prevailing  doclrine  of  predeftination.  In 
1652,  he  publiflied,  2.  "  Modern  Politicks,  taken  from  Ma- 
"  chiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  modern  authors,  by  an  eye- 
<{  witnefs,"  12010.  3.  Three  Sermons,  afterwards  reprinted 
together  in  1694  and  1703,  8vo,  4.  He  publifhed  bifhop 
Andrews 's  Defence  of  the  vulgar  Tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
with  a  Preface  of  his  own.  5.  He  drew  up  fome  offices  for 
January  30,  and  May  29.  6.  Nineteen  familiar  Letters  of 
his  to  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  North,  were  publimed  in 
1757,  8vo.  He  left  behind  him  a  vail  multitude  of  papers 
and  Collections  in  MS,  which  upon  his  deceafe  came  into  his 
nephew's  hands  ;  after  whofe  death  they  were  purchafed  by 
hifhop  Tanner  for  eighty  guineas,  who  gave  them,  with  the 
reft  of  his  manufcripts,  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

S  A  N  C  T  O  R  I  U  S,  or  SANTORIUS,  a  moft  ingenious 
and  learned  phyfician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  and  was  profeflor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua.  Being  convinced,  after  a  long  and  exact  ftudy  of 
nature,  that  health  and  ficknefs  depend  in  a  great  meafure 
upon  the  flate  and  manner  of  infenfible  perfpirauon  through 
the  pores  of  the  body,  he  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  upon 
k.  For  this  purpofe  he  contrived  a  kind  of  ftatical  chair ;  by 
means  of  which,  after  eftimating  the  aliments  he  took  in,  and 
the  fenfible  fecretions  and  difcharges,  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
termine with  wonderful  exactnefs  the  weight  or  quantity  of 
infenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  eatables  and 
drinkables  increafed  and  diminilhed  it.  On  thefe  experiments 
he  erected  a  fine  and  curious  fyMetm  which  has  been  prodigi- 
oufly  admired  and  applauded  by  all  the  profellbrs  of  the  art. 
It  came  out  firft  at  Venice  in  1614,  under  the  title  of,  Ars  de 
Statica  Medicina,  comprehended  in  feven  lections  of  apho- 
rifms  :  and  was  often  reprinted  at  different  places  with  cor« 
regions  and  additions  by  the  author.  It  was  tranflated  into 
French,  and  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1722  ;  and  we  had  next  an 
Englifh  verfion  of  it,  with  large  explanations,  by  Dr,  Quincy  ; 

to 
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to  the  third  edition  of  which  in  1723,  and  perhaps  to  the  for- 
mer, is  added  **  Dr.  James  Keil's  Medicina  Statica  Britan- 
c<  nica,  with  comparative  remarks  and  explanations  :  as  alfo 
"  phyftco-medical  efTays  on  agues,  fevers,  an  elaftic  fibre, 
<c  the  gout,  the  leprofy,  kings-evil,  venereal  difeafes,  by  Dr. 
"  Quincy." 

San&orius  puhlimed  other  works,  befides  the  Medicina 
Statica  ;  as,  Method!  vitandorum  errorum  omnium,  qui  in 
Arte  Medica  contingunt,  libri  quindecim,  1602.  Commen- 
taria  in  primam  fecl:ionem  Aphorifrnorum  Hippocratis,  1609. 
Commentaria  in  Artem  Medicinalem  Galeni,  1612.  Com- 
mentaria  in  primam  Fen  primi  libri  Canonis  Avicennse,  1625. 
De  Lithotomia,  leu  Calculi  veiicae  feclione,  Confultatione, 
1638.  All  thefe  works  {hew  the  great  abilities  and  learning 
of  their  author,  and  raifed  his  character  to  the  higheft  among 
thofe  of  his  own  profeflion  j  and,  as  they  had  been  feparately 
printed  at  Venice,  fo  they  were,  in  1660,  collected  and  prin- 
ted there  together  in  four  volumes  4to. 

We  are  notable  to  afcertain  the  dates  of  San&orius's  birth 
or  death.  Vanderlinden,  who  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works,  fays  nothing  of  either,  nor  has  recorded 
any  particulars  of  his  life. 

SANDERSON   (Dr.  ROBERT)   an  eminent  Englifli 
bifliop,   and  moft  learned  man,   was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkfhire,   the  i9th 
of  September   1587.      He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-   Jhe^lf 
fchool  there,  and  made  fo  uncommon  a  progrefs   in  the  Ian-   fon'^  iate  BP. 
guages,  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Lincoln   of  Lincoln, 
college  in  Oxford.     He  was  elected  fellow  in  1606,  and  in 


1608  was  chafen  logic  reader  in  his  college  :  his  lectures  were   l678-  Svo. 
publifhed  in  1615,  and  prefently  run  through  feveral  editions.   Life  prefixed 
he  went  into  orders  in  1611,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor   tohis 
of  divinity  in  1617,   having  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  a  re- 
gular time.     In  1618  he  was  prefented  by  his  coulin  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Sanderfon,  lord  vifcount  Caftleton,  to  the  rectory  of 
Wibberton  near  Bofton  in  Lincolnmire,   but  refigned   it  the 
year  following  on  account  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  its  fituation  ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  was  collated  to  the  reclory  of  Booth- 
by  Pannel  in  the  fame  county,  which  be  enjoyed  above  forty 

vears, 
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years,  extremely  beloved  and  efteemed.  Having  now  quitted 
his  fellowfhip  he  married  ;  and  foon  after  was  made  a  preben- 
dary of  Southwell,  as  he  was  alfo  of  Lincoln  in  1629. 

In  the  beginning  of  Charles  Id's  reign,  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  clerks  in  convocation  for  the  diocefc  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
Dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  London,  having  recommended  him 
to  that  king  as  a  man  excellently  {killed  in  cafuiftical  learning, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  majefty  in  November  1631. 
When  he  became  known  to  the  king,  his  majefty  put  many 
cafes  of  confcience  to  him,  and  received  from  him  fuch  folu- 
tions,  as  gave  him  vaft  fatisfa&ion  :  fo  that  at  the  end  of  his 
month's  attendance,  the  kins;  told  him,  that  "  he  (hould  longr 
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cc  for  next  November  ;  for  he  refolved  to  have  a  more  inward 
*'  acquaintance  with  him,  when  the  month  and  he  returned." 
And  indeed  the  king  was  never  abfent  from  his  fermons,  and 
was  alfo  wont  to  fay,  that  "  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear  other 
*c  preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr,  Sanderfon."  In 
Auguft  1636,  when  the  court  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he 
was,  among  others,  created  doctor  in  divinity.  In  164.2,  he 
"was  propoled  by  both  hoiifes  of  parliament  to  king 
Charles,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  their 
truftees  for  the  fettling  of  church -affairs,  and  approved 
by  the  king:  but  that  treaty  came  to  nothing.  The 
lame  year  his  majefty  appointed  him  regius  profeffor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrift-church  annexed:  but 
the  national  calamities  hindered  him  from  entering  on  it  till 
1646,  and  then  from  holding  it.Jittle  more  than  a  year.  In 
1643,  he  was  nominated  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aflfem- 
bly  of  divines,  but  never  fat  among  them  :  neither  did  he  take 
the  covenant  or  engagement,  fo  that  his  living  was  fequeftred. 
He  had  the  chief  hand  in  drawing  up  "  The  Reafons  of  the 
"  Univerfity  of  Oxford  againft  the  folemn  League  and  Cove- 
"  nant,  the  Negative  Oath,  and  the  Ordinances  concerning 
cc  Difcipline  and  Worfhip  :"  and  when  the  parliament  had 
fent  propofals  to  the  king  for  a  peace  in  church  and  ftate, 
his  majefty  defired,  that  Dr.  Sanderfon,  with  the  doctors 
Hammond,  Sheldon,  and  Morley,  (hould  attend  him  and  ad- 
vife  him,  how  far  he  might  with  a  good  confcience  comply 
with  thofe  propofals.  This  requeft  was  then  rejected  ;  but  it 
it  being  complied  with,  when  his  majefty  was  at  Hamptoa 
Court)  and  in  the  Ifleof  Wight,  in  1647  and  1648,  thofe  di- 
vines 
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vines  attended  him  there.  Dr.  Sanderfon  often  preached  be- 
fore him,  and  had  many  public  and  private  conferences  with 
him,  to  his  majefty's  great  fatisfattton.  The  king  alfo  defi- 
red  him,  at  Hampton  Court,  fince  the  parliament  had  propo- 
fed  the  afcolifhing  of  epifcopaJ  government  as  inconiiftent  with 
monarchy,  that  he  would  confider  of  it,  and  declare  his 
judgment.  He  did  fo ;  and  what  he  wrote  upon  that  fubje<5r., 
was  afterwards  printed  in  1661,  and  1663,  Svo.  under  this 
title,  "  Epifcopacy,  as  efta.blifh.ed  by  law  in  England,  not 
**  prejudicial  to  Reg*l  power/'  At  Dr.  Sanderfon's  taking 
leave  of  his  majefty,  in  this  his  laft  attendance  on  him,  the 
king  requefted  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  writing  "  Cafes 
(i  of  Confcience  :  to  which  his  anfwer  was,  that  cc  he  was 
**  now  grown  old,  and  unfit  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcierice." 
But  the  king  told  him  plainly,  "  it  was  the  fimpleft  thing  he 
*6  ever  heard  from  him  ;  for  no  young  man  was  fit  to  be  a 

*' judge,  or  write  Cafes  of  Confcience." -  Upon  this  occa- 

fion,  Mr.  Walton  relates  the  folio  wing  anecdote  :  that  in  one 
of  thefe  conferences  the  king  told  Dr.  Sanderfon,  or  one  of 
them  that  then  waited  with  him,  that  "  the  remembrance  of 
cc  two  errors  did  much  afflict  him,  which  were,  his  afTent  to 
*'  the  earl  of  Stafford's  death,  and  the  abolishing  epifcopacy 
"  in  Scotland;  and  that,  if  God  ever  reftored  him  to  the  peace- 
c<  able  polIelTion  of  his  crown,  he  would  demonftrate  his  re- 
44  pentance  by  a  public  con^eilion  and  a  voluntary  penance,  by 
"  walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  London,  or  White- 
"  hall,  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  would  defire  the  people  to 
*•*•  intercede  with  God  for  his  pardon.'' 

In  1648,  he  was  ejected  from  his  profeflbrfhip  and  canonry 
in  Oxford  by  the  parliament  vifitors,  and  upon  this  retired  to 
his  living  of  Boothby  Pannel.  Soon  after,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner  arid  carried  to  Lincoln,  on  purpofe  to  be  exchanged  for 
one  Clarke,  a  puritan  divine,  who  had  been  made  prifoner 
by  the  king's  party  :  and  he  was  indeed  foon  releafed  upon  ar- 
ticles, one  of  which  was,  that  the  fequeftration  of  his  living 
fhould  be  recalled  ;  by  which  means  he  enjoyed  a  mean  fub- 
fiftence  for  himfelf,  wife,  and  children,  till  the  reftoration. 
But  though  the  articles  imported  alfo,  that  he  ihould  liveun- 
diftuibed,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  either  quiet  or  fafe,  be- 
ing once  wounded  and  feveral  tim  js  plundered :  and  the  oi't- 
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rage  of  the  foldiers  was  fuch,  that  they  not  only  came  into  hrs 
church  and  difturbed  him  when  he  was  reading  prayers,  but 
even  forced  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  tore  it  to 
pieces.  During  this  retirement,  he  received  a  vifit  from 
Dr.  Hammond,  who  wanted  to  difcourfe  with  him  upon  fome 
points  difputed  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Arminians  ;  and  he 
was  often  applied  to  for  refolution  in  cafes  of  confdence,  feve- 
ral  letters  upon  which  have  been  fmce  printed.  In  1658,  the 
honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Eiq;  fent  him  a  prefent  of  50!.  his 
circumftances,  as  moft  of  th6  royalifts  at  that  time,  being  very 
low.  Mr.  Boyle  had  read  his  lectures  de  juramenti  obliga- 
tione  with  great  fatisfa&ion  ;  and  afked  Dr.  Barlow,  after- 
wards biihop  of  Lincoln,  if  he  thought  Dr.  Sanderfon  could 
be  induced  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  he  niio;ht  have  an 
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honorary  penfion  allowed,  to  fupply  him  with  books  and  an 
amanuenfis  ?  But  Dr.  Sanderfon  told  Dr.  Barlow,  that  if  any 
future  tract  of  his  could  bring  any  benefit  to  mankind,  he 
would  readily  fet  about  it  without  a  penfion.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Boyle  fent  the  above  prefent  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low ;  and  Dr.  Sanderfon  prefently  revifed,  finiihed,  and  pub- 
lifhed  his  excellent  boiok  de  confcientia. 

In  Augui}  1660,  upon  the  rettoration  of  the  king,  he  was 
reftored  to  his  profejibrlhip  and  canonry  ;  and  foon  after,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  raifed  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Lincoln.  He  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  but  about  two  years 
and  a  quarter:  during  which  time  he  did  all  the  good  in  his 
power,  by  repairing  his  palace  at  Bugden,  augmenting  poor 
vicarages,  &c.  notwithstanding  he  was  old,  and  had  a  family  : 
to  which,  when  his  friends  fuggefted  it  to  him,  he  replied,  that 
he  left  them  to  God,  yet  hoped  he  {hould  be  able  at  his  death 
to  give  them  a  competency.  He  died  the  29th  of  January 
1662-3,  in  the  y6th  year  of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  at  Bugden,  with  as  little  noife,  pomp,  and  charge  as 
could  be,  according  to  his  own  directions.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  wit,  as  it  fhould  feem,  not  of  fuch  univer- 
fal  reading,  that  might  be  fuppofed.  Being  aflced  by  a  friend, 
what  books  he  ftudied  mod,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  great  and  clear  learning,  he  anfwered,  that  "  he  declined 
reading  many  books,  but  what  he  did  read  were  well  chofen, 
and  read  often  ;  and  added,  that  they  were  chiefly  three, 
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«'  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric,  Aquinas'sSecundaSecundae,  and  Tul- 
"  ly,  but  efpecially  his  Offices,  which  he  had  not  read  over 
"  lefs  than  twenty  times,  and  could  even  in  his  old  age  recite 
"  without  book."  He  told  him  alfo,  the  learned  Civilian 
Dr.  Zouch  had  writ  Eiementa  Jurifprudentise,  which  he 
thought  he  could  alfo  fay  without  book,  and  that  no  wife  man 
could  read  it  too  often.  Befides  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
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fathers,  fchoolmen,  and  cafuiftical  and  controverfial  divinity, 
he  was  exactly  verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  our  nation,  whether 
ancient  or  modern  ;  was  a  moft  curious  antiquary,  and  inde- 
fatigable fearcher  into  records,  and  alfo,  which  one  would 
not  have  imagined,  a  complete  herald  and  genealogift.  The 
worthier!  and  moft  learned  of  his  contemporaries  fpeak  of 
him  in  the  moft  refpeftful  terms  :  6C  that  ftaid  and  well 
*'  weighed  man  Dr.  Sanderfon,  fays  Dr.  Hammond,  con- 
48  ceives  all  things  deliberately,  dwells  upon  them  difcretely, 
<c  difcerns  things  that  differ  exactly,  palTeth  his  judgment  ra- 
"  tionally,  and  expreiles  it  aptly,  clearly,  and  horieftly." 

We  fliall  now  give  fome  account  of  his  writings,  which  for 
good  fenfe,  clear  reafoning,  and  manly  ftile,  have  always  been 
much  efteemed.  In  1615,  he  publimed,  i.  Logicae  Artis 
Compendium  :  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  2.  Sermons, 
preached  and  printed  at  different  times,  all  amounting  to  the 
number  of  thirty  fix,  1 68 1 ,  folio,  with  the  author's  life  by  Mr* 
Walton  prefixed.  3.  "  Nine  Cafes  of  Confcience  <efolved." 
Publiihed  at  different  times,  but  firft  collected  in  1678,  8vo* 
4,  De  Juramenti  Obligatione,  1647,  8vo.  Reprinted  feve* 
ral  times  fince  with,  5.  De  Obligatione  Confcientiae.  This 
laft  was  firft  printed,  as  we  have  faid,  at  the  requeft  of  Mr* 
Boyle,  and  dedicated  to  him  :  the  former,  viz.  de  juramenti 
oblio;atione,  was  tranflated  into  Ens;lifh  by  kino;  Charles  I, 
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during  his  confinement  in  the  lile  of  Wight,  and  printed  at 
London  in  1655,  8vo.  6.  "  Cenfure  of  Mr.  Antony  Af- 
*c  cham  his  book  of  the  Confufions  and  Revolutions  of  Go* 
**  vernment."  1649,  8vo.  7.  "  Epifcopacy,  as  eftablimed  by 
"  Law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the  Regal  Power." 
1661,  mentioned  before.  8.  "  Pax  Ecclefiae  :  about  Predefti- 
c<  nation,  or  the  Five  Points."  Printed  at  the  cad  of  his  Life 
by  Mr.  Walton,  8vo.  Our  learned  bifhop  feems  at  firft  to 
have  been  a  ftri£t  calviaift  in  thofe  points  >  for  in  1632, 
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when  twelve  of  his  fermons  were  printed  together,  the  reader 
may  obferve  in  the  margin  fome  accufation  of  Arminius  for 
falfe  dodtrine.  But  Dr.  Hammond,  having  paid  him  a  vifit 
at  Boothby  Pannel  in  1649,  convinced  him  of  the  abfurdity 
and  impiety  of  thofe  Dodtrines  in  the  rigid  fenfe  :  as  he  did 
more  fully  afterwards  in  fome  letters  that  palTed  between  them, 
.and  which  are  printed  in  Dr.  Hammond's  works.  9.  tc  Dif- 
"  courfe  concerning  the  Church  in  thefe  particulars  :  firtt 
concerning  the  vifibility  of  the  true  Church  ;  fecondly,  con- 
cerning the  Church  of  Rome."  &c.  1688.  Publiihed  by 
Dr.  William  Afheton  from  a  MS.  Copy,  which  he  had  from 
Mr.  Pullen,  the  bifhop's  domettic  chaplain.  10.  A  lars;e 
Preface  to  a  book  of  archbiihop  U  flier's,  writ  at  the  fpecial 
command  of  king  Charles  I,  and  intitled,  4t  The  Power  com- 
"  municated  by  God  to  the  Prince,  and  the  Obedience  re- 
i  quired  of  the  Subjed~t,"  &c.  1661,  410.  i  j.  A  prefatory 
Dilcourfe,  in  defence  of  archbimop  Ufher  and  his  writings, 
prefixed  to  a  collection  of  learned  treatifes,  intitled,  "  Clavi 
"  Trabales  :  or,  nails  fattened  by  fome  great  matters  of  afFem- 
"  blies,  confirming  the  king's  iupremacy,  the  fubjedVs  duty, 
"  and  church-government  by  bifhops."  1661,  4to.  12.  Mr. 
Peck,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Detiderata  Curiofa,  has 
publiihed  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  "  Cathedral 
"  Church  of  the  Bletted  Virgin  St.  Mary  at  Lincoln  :  contain- 
"  ing  an  exact  copy  of  all  the  ancient  monumental  infcrip- 
"  tions  there,  in  number  163,  as  they  ftood  in  1641,  mott  of 
"  which  were  foon  after  torn  up,  or  otherways  defaced. 
44  Colledted  by  Robert  Sanderfon,  S.  T.  P.  afterwards  lord 
cc  bifhop  of  that  church,  and  compared  with  and  corrected  by 
«  Sir  William  Dugdale's  MS.  furvey." 


SANDRART  (JOACHIM)  a  German  painter,   born 
at  Franckfort  in  1606,  was  fent  bv  his  father  to  a  erammar- 
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fchool  ;  but  feeling  his  inclination  leading  to  graving  and  de- 
•figning,  was  fuffered  to  take  his  own  courfe.  He  was  fo  ea- 
ger to  learn,  that  he  went  on  foot  to  Prague  ;  and  put  himfelf 
under  Giles  Sadler,  the  famous  graver,  who  perfuaded  him 
not  to  mind  graving,  but  to  apply  his  genius  to  painting.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Utrecht,  and  was  fometime  under  the 
difcipline  of  Gerard  Huntorft,  who  took  him  into  England 
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with  him;  where  he  ftaid  till  1627,  the  year  in  which  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  the  patron  of  painting  and 
painters,  was  afTaftinated  by  Felton  at  Portfmouth.  He  went 
afterwards  to  Venice,  where  he  copied  the  fineft  pictures  of 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronefe  :  and  from  Venice  to  Rome,  where 
he  ftaid  feme  years,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  confidera- 
ble  painters  of  his  time.  The  king  of  Spain  fending  to'Rome 
for  twelve  pictures  of  the  moft  fkilful  hands  then  in  that  city, 
twelve  painters  were  fet  to  work  ;  and  Sandrart  was  one  of 
them.  After  a  long  ftay  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Naples,  from 
thence  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  at  length  returned  through 
Lombardy  to  Frankfort  ;  where  he  married.  A  great  famine 
happening  about  that  time,  he  removed  to  Amfterdam  ;  but 
returned  to  Frankfort,  upon  the  ceilation  of  that  grievance. 
Not  long  after,  he  took  pofleffion  of  the  manor  of  Stokau,  in 
the  duchy  of  Neuburg,  which  was  fallen  to  him  :  and  rinding 
it  much  out  of  repair,  fold  all  his  fine  pictures,  deilgns,  and 
other  curiofities,  in  order  to  raife  money  for  putting  it  in  or- 
order.  He  had  fcarce  done  this,  when  the  war  breakino-  out 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French,  it  was  burned  by  the 
latter  to  the  ground.  He  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  better  than 
ever  ;  but  fearing  a  fecond  invafion  he  fold  it,  and  fettled  at 
Augfburgh,  where  he  executed  abundance  of  fine  pieces.  His 
wife  dying,  he  left  Augfourg,  and  went  to  Nuremberg,  where 
he  fet  up  an  academy  of  painting.  Here  he  publifhed  feveral 
volumes  on  fubjects  relating  to  his  profefljon  -}  but  the  moft 
confiderable  of  his  works  is  "  The  Lives  of  the  Painters, 
"  with  their  Emmies,"  being;  an  abridgment  of  Vafari  and  Ri- 
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dolfi  for  what  concerns  the  Italian  painters,  an^  of  Charles 
Van  Mander  for  the  Flemings  of  the  laft  century.  Sandrart 
worked  himfelf  till  he  was  feventy  years  old  :  but  the  time  of 
his  death  is  not  recorded. 

*  i 

SANDYS   (  EDWIN  )  an  eminent  Englifh  prelate,  and 
zealous  reformer,  was  defcended  from  a  gentleman's   family,, 
and  born  in  the  year  1519,  it   is  not  certainly  known  where* 
but  probably  at  his  father's  feat  Hawkfhead,  within  the  liber- 
ty of  Fournes-Fells,  or  Eftwaite  in  Lancashire.   He  was  edu-    Coilins's 
cated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  at  the    Peerage, 
proper  feafons  both  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity ;  although  he 
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was  never  fellow  of  the  college.     About  the  year  1547,  he 
was  ele&ed  matter  of  Catherine  Hall ;   and  in   1553,    at  the 
time  of  king  Edward's  deceafe,    was  vice-chancellor  of  the 
univerfity.     Having  early  embraced  the  proteftant  religion,  he 
joined  heartily  with  thofe,  who  were  for  fetting  the  lady  Jane 
Gray  on  the  throne  ;  and  was  required  by  John  Dudley,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  who  came  to  Cambridge  in  his  march  a- 
gainft  queen  Mary,  to  fet  forth  the  lady  Jane's  title  in  a  fer- 
mon  the  next  day  before  the  univerfity.     Fie  obeyed,   and 
preached  in  a  moft  pathetic  manner;  and,   moreover,  gave  a 
copy  of  his  fermon  to  be  printed.     Two  days  after,  the  fame 
duke  fent  to  him  to  proclaim  queen  Mary  :  which  refufmg,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  vice-chancellorfhip,  and  ether  preferments 
which  he  had,   and  fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower   of  London, 
where  he  lay  above  feven  months,  and  then  was  removed   to 
the  Marfhalfea.     He  was  afterwards  fet  at  liberty  by  the  me- 
diation of  forne  friends;   but  certain  whifperers  fuggefting  to 
bifhop  Gardiner,  that  he  was  the  greateft  heretic  in  England, 
and  one,  who  of  all  others  had  moft  corrupted  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,   Uriel:  fearch  was  ordered  to  be  made    after  him. 
Upon  this,  he  made  his  efcape  out  of  England,  and  in   May 
1554  arrived  at  Antwerp ;   from   whence  he  was  obliged  to 
hafte  away  foon  to  Augfburg  ;  and,  after  flaying  there  a  few 
days,  went  to  Strafburg  where  he  fixed  his  abode.     His  wife 
came  there  to  him,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  her  and 
one  child.     In  1558,  he  took  a  journey  to  Zurich,  and  lodged 
five  weeks    in    the  houfe  of  the  celebrated   Peter  Martyr ; 
with    whom  he   ever   after   maintained  an  intimate  corref- 
pondence. 

Receiving  there  the  agreeable  news  of  bloody  queen  Mary's 
death,  he  returned  to  Strafburg,  and  thence  to  England  ; 
where  he  arrived  the  i3th  of  January  1558-9.  In  March  he 
was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council  one  of  the 
nine  proteftant  divines,  who  were  to  hold  a  difputation  againft 
fo  many  of  the  Romifh  perfualion,  before  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament at  Weftminfter.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  preparing  a  form  of  prayer,  or  liturgy,  and  for  de- 
liberating on  other  matters  for  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
When  the  popifh  prelates  were  deprived,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  fee  of  Carlifle,  which  he  refufed  ;  but  accepted  that  of 
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Worcefter.     Being  a  man  well  (killed  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, he  was,  about  the  year  1565,  one  of  the  bifliops  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  ;  and  the  por- 
tions, which  fell  to  his  fhare,  were  the  firft  and  fecond  book 
of  Kings,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  of  Chronicles.     He  fuc- 
ceeded  Grindal   in  the  fee  of  London  in   1570  ;    and,   the 
year  after,  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  aflift  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury   in  the  ecclefiaftical  cornmiffion  both  againft 
Papifts   and   Puritans.     In   1576,   he  was   tranflated  to  the 
archbiihopric  of  York.     The  feverity  of  his  temper,  and  ef- 
peciaily  the  vigor  and  zeal  with  which  he  a&ed   againft  the 
Papifts,  expofed  him  to  their  cenfures  and  invectives  ;  and 
occafioned  him   to   be   much  afperfed  in  their  libels.     The 
fame  feverity  alfo  involved  him  in  many  difputes  and  quarrels 
with  thofe  of  his  own  communion  ;  fo  that  his  life  was,  up- 
on  the  whole,   a  perpetual   warfare,    many   attempts   being 
continually  made  to  ruin  his  reputation  and  intereft.     One 
of  thefe  was  of  fo  fingular  and  audacious  a  nature,   that  we 
cannot  avoid  being  a  little  particular  in  our  account  of  it.  In 
May  1582,  as  he  was  vifiting  his  diocefe,  he  lay  at  an  inn  in 
Doncafter ;    where,    through   the  contrivance  of  fir  Robert 
Stapleton,  and  other  wicked  perfons  his   enemies,  the  inn- 
keeper's wife  was  put  to  bed  to  him  at  midnight,   when  he 
was  aileep.     Upon  which,  according  to  agreement,  the  inn- 
keeper rufhed  into  the  room,  waked  the  archbifhop  with  his 
noife,  and  offered  a  drawn  dagger  to  his  bread:,  pretending  to 
avenge  the  injury.     Immediately  fir  Robert  Stapleton  came 
in,   as  if  called  from  his  chamber  by  the  inn-keeper ;    and 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  as  indeed  he  had  for- 
merly been,   and  as  the  archbifhop  then  thought  him,  advifed 
his  grace  to  make  the  matter  up,   laying  before  him  many 
perils  and  dangers  to  his  name  and  the  credit  of  religion  that 
might  enfue,  if,  being  one  againft  fo  many,   he  fhould  offer 
to  ftir  in  fuch  a  caufe  ;   and  perfuading  him,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  his  innocency,   which  the  archbifhop  earneflly  pro- 
tefted,   and  Stapleton  then  acknowledged,   it  were  better  to 
flop  the  mouths  of  needy  perfons,  than  to  bring  his  name  in- 
to doubtful  queftion.     With  this  advice,  the  archbifhop  un- 
warily complied  ;    but,    afterwards  difcovering   fir   Robert's 
malice  and  treacherous  diflimulation,  he  ventured,  in  confi- 
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dence  of  his  own  innocency,  to  be  the  means  himfelf  of  bring- 
in  s:  the  whole  caufe  to  examination  before  the  council  in  the 

O 

ftar-chamber.  The  refult  of  this  was,  that  the  archbifhop 
was  found  and  declared  intirely  innocent  of  the  wicked  (lan- 
ders and  imputations  raifed  againft  him  ;  and  that  fir  Robert 
Stapleton  and  his  accomplices  were  firft  imprifoned  and  then 
fined  in  a  moft  fevere  manner.  This  affair  is  related  at  Iar2;e 

O 

by  fir  John  Harrington,  a  contemporary  writer  ;  and  by  Le 
Neve,  who  gives  a  fuller  account-of  it,  from  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  decree,  made  in  the  ftar-chamber,  8  May, 
25  Eliz.  preferred  in  the  Harleian  library. 

Afcer  a  life  full  of  troubles  and  contention,   owing  princi- 
pally to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,   our  learned  prelate   died 
the  loth  of  July  1588,   in  the  6Qth  year  of  his  age  ;   and  was 
buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell,  where  a  monu- 
ment is   erected   to  his    memory.     He   was   twice  married  : 
firft,    to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  bandes  of  Eflex,    who  died  at 
Strafburg  of  a  confumption  ;   fecondly,    to  Cicely,    fifter  to 
fir  Thomas  Wilford,  of  Hartridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had 
feven  fons  and  two  daughters.     From  fir  Samuel,   the  eldeffc 
fon,   is  defcended  the  prefent  lord   Sandys  :   two  other  of  his 
fons  fhall   be  the  fubjecls   of  the   next  articles.     As  to  the 
archbimop's  writings,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  voluminous  ; 
his  life  having  been  too  much   employed  in  action.     Several 
of  his  letters,  and  other  papers,  are  inferted  in  Strype's  An- 
nals ;   in  his  Life  of  Archbifhop  Parker  ;  in  his  Life  of  Arch- 
bifhop Whitgift  ;   in   Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  ; 
and  in  other  places.     In  1616,  two   and  twenty  of  his  fer- 
mons  were  collected  together,   and  printed  in  a  fmall  quarto. 
He  was  a  very  eminent  preacher  ;  and  his  ilile  is  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  generality  of  writers  in  thofe  times. 

SANDYS  (Sir  EDWIN)  fecond  fon  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
archbifhop  of  York,  was  born  in  Worcefterfhire  about  the 
year  1561  ;  and  admitted  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college  in  Ox- 
ford at  fixteen  years  of  age,  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hooker,  author  of  the  tc  Ecclefiaftical  Polity.'1  He  took 
the  decrees  in  arts,  was  made  probationer-fellow,  and  was 
collated  in  1581  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  York.  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  at  his  return 
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grew  famous  for  his  learning,  virtue  and  prudence.  While 
he  was  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  tract,  publiflied  under  the  title 
of  Furopae  Speculum,  which  he  finilhed  in  1599  ;  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  which  ftole  into  the  world,  without  the  author's 
name  or  confent,  in  1605,  and  was  foon  followed  by  another 
impreffion.  But  the  author,  after  he  had  ufed  all  means  to 
fupprefs  thefe  erroneous  copies,  and  to  punifti  the  printers  of 
them,  at  length  caufed  a  true  copy  to  be  publifhed,  a  little 
before  his  death,  in  1629,  4-to,  under  this  title  :  "  Europae 
"  Speculum  ;  or  a  view  or  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in 
t{  the  weflerne  parts  of  the  world.  Wherein  the  Romane 
<c  religion,  and  the  pregnant  policies  of  the  church  of  Rome 
<fc  to  fupport  the  fame,  are  notably  difplayed  :  with  fome 
44  other  memorable  difcoveries  and  memorations.  Never  be- 
*'  fore  till  now  publifhed  according  to  the  authour's  original 
"  copie.  Multiimdiuque  defideratum.  Hagae  Comitfs,  1629.'* 
To  this  edition  was  a  preface,  which  has  been  omitted  in 
the  later  editions  ;  though  fome  paffages  of  it  were  printed 
in  that  of  1637,  4to. 

To  return.     In  May  1602,  he  refigned  his  prebend,   and 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  king   Tames  I ;   who 

«^'  O      -J  * 

afterwards  employed  him   in  feveral  affairs  of  great  truft  and 
importance.     Dr.   Fuller  tells  us,   that  he  was  dextrous   in    Fuller's 
the  management  of  fuch  things,  conftant  in  parliament  as  the    Worth'esin 

Worceitez> 

fpeaker  himfelf,  and  efteemed  by  all  as  an  excellent  patriot,  (hire. 
Oppofmg  the  court  with  vigor  in  the  parliament  of  1621,  he 
was  committed  with  Mr.  Selden  to  the  cuftody  of  the  fheriff 
of  London  in  June  that  year,  and  detained  above  a  month  ; 
which  was  highly  refented  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  a 
breach  of  their  priveleges  ;  but  fir  George  Calvert,  fccretary 
of  (rate,  declaring,  that  neither  Sandys  nor  Selden  had  been 
irnprifoned  for  any  parliamentary  matter,  a  (lop  was  put  to 
the  difpute.  Sir  Edwin  was  treafurer  to  the  undertakers  of 
the  weftern  plantations.  He  died  in  October  1629,  and  was 
interred  at  Northbourne  in  Kent ;  where  he  had  a  feat  and 
eft.ite,  granted  him  by  James  I,  for  fome  fervices  done  at 
that  king's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  He  bequeathed  1500!. 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  meta- 
phyfical  lecture.  He  left  five  fons,  all  of  whom,  except  one, 
adhered  to  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars. 

There 
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There  was  one  fir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  turned  into  Eng- 
lifh  verfe  <f  Sacred  Hymns,  confifting  of  fifty  felecl:  pfalms 
"  of  David, *;  fet  to  be  fung  in  five  parts  by  Robert  Taylor, 
and  printed  at  London  1615  in  4to  :  but  whether  this  verfion 
was  done  by  our  author,  or  by  another  of  both  his  names  of 
Latimers  in  Buckinghamfhire,  is  uncertain. 

SANDYS   (  GEORGE  )  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
younger  fon   of  archbifhop   Sandys,   was  born   at  Bifhops- 
Thorpe  in  Yorkfliire,  about  the  year  1578  ;  and  matriculated 
as  a  Member  of  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,   fo  early  as  the  year 
Wood's  A-     15899   when  he  was  not  above  eleven  years  of  age.     Mr. 
then.  Oxon,   Wood  is  of  opinion,   that  he  afterwards  removed  to  Corpus 
Chrifti  college.     How  long  he  refided  in  the  univerfity,   or 
whether  he  took  a  degree,  does  not  appear.  In  Auguft  1610, 
he  began  his  travels  through  feveral  parts  of  Europe ;   and 
then  vifited  Conftautinople,  Greece,   Egypt,   and  the  Holy 
Land.     From  thence  he  returned  to  Italy,   and  fo  to  Eng- 
land. He  became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Charles  I, 
and  died  in  March  1643-4,   at  Boxley- Abbey  in  Kent,    the 
feat  of  his  niece  lady  Margaret  Wyat.     He  was  married,  and 
had  two  daughters,     He  publifhed  a  .elation  of  his  journey 
in  the  year  1615,   the  title  of  the  yth  edition  of  which,   in 
1673  folio,    runs  thus  :    "  Sandys  Travels,    containing  an 
<c  hiftory  of  the  original  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Turkifh  em  • 
pire;  their  laws,  government,  policy,  military  force,  courts 
of  juftice,   and  commerce.     The  Mahometan  religion  and 
c<  ceremonies.     A  defcription  of  Conftantmople,   the  grand 
c<  fignior's  feraglio,  and  his  manner  of  living  :  alfo  of  Greece, 
"  with  the  religion  and  cuftoms  of  the  Grecians.   Of  Egypt ; 
<c  the  antiquity,   hieroglyphicks,   rites,   cuftoms,   difcipline, 
*'  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.     A  voyage  on  the  river  Ni- 
**  lus.     Of  Armenia,  Grand  Cairo,  Rhodes,  the  Pyramides, 
u  ColofTus :  the  former  flourifliing  and  prefent  ftate  of  Alex- 
"  andria.     A  defcription  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Jews,  and 
46  feveral  feels  of  Chnftians  living  there ;  of  Jerufalem,   Se- 
"  pulchre  of  Chrift,  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  what  elfe,  ei- 
Cs  ther  of  antiquity,  or  worth  obfervation.     Laftly,  Italy  de- 
"  fcribed,    and   the   iflands   adjoining ;    as   Cyprus,    Crete, 
*'  Malta,  Sicjlia,  the  Eolian  iflands  ;  of  Rome,  Venice,  Na- 
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e<  pies,  Syracufa,  Mefena,  y£tna,  Scylla,  and  Charybdis  ; 
4i  and  other  places  of  note.  JWuftrated  with  fifty  graven 
<c  maps  and  figures."  Moft  of  the  figures,  efpecially  thofe 
relating  to  Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  are  copied  from 
the  Devotiffimo  Viaggio  di  Zuallardo,  Roma,  1587  in  410, 
and  1597  in  8vo. 

Mr.  Sandys  diftinguifhed  himfelf  alfo  as  a  poet ;  and  his 
productions  in  that  way  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times 
they  were  written.  In  1632,  he  pubiiflied  "  Ovid's  Me- 
"  tamorphofis,  englifhed,  mythologized?  and  reprefer.  .  d  in 
"  figures."  Oxford,  in  folio.  Francis  Cleyn  wrs  the  in- 
ventor of  the  figures,  and  Solomon  Savary  the  engraver.  He 
had  before  published  part  of  this  tranilation  ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  fecond  edition,  he  tells  us,  that  he  hus  attempted 
to  collect  out  of  fundry  authors  the  philofophical  fenie  of  the 
fables  of  Ovid.  To  this  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  king 
Charles  I,  is  fubjoined  "  an  Efiav  to  the  tranilation  of  the 
4<  JEneis."  In  1636,  he  published  in  8vo,  "  A  paraphrafe 
"  on  the  pfalms  of  David,  and  upon  the  hymns  diiperfed 
**  throughout  the  Old  and  New  7"eftament :"  reprinted  irk 
1638  folio,  with  a  title  fomewhat  varied.  In  ;64O,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  translation  of  Grotius's  tragedy,  intMed  "  Chrift's 
"  Paflion,;'  with  notes  :  which  was  reprinted  with  cuts  in 
1688,  Svo.  The  fuHje&  of  this  tragedy  was  handled  before 
in  Greek  by  Apollinarius  bifhop  of  Hienipolis,  and  after  him 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  bu",  according  to  Mr.  Sandys, 
Grotius  has  excelled  all  others  upon  th;s  fubje6t.  Mr.  Lang- 
baine  tells  us,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sandy's  tranflation,  that  ^T^-f 

-      f        .  the  EngliUI 

**  he  wiil  be  allowed   an   excellent    artift   in    it   by   learned    Dramatic 

41  judges  ;  and  as  he  has  followed  Horace's  advice  of  avoid-   p°ets>  Oxf 

.     &  .  1691. 

"  in*  a  fervile  tranilation, — nee  verbum  verbs  curabis  reddere 

"  fdus  interpresr~h  he  comes  fo  near  the  fenfe  of  his  au- 
<c  thor,  that  nothing  is  loft ;  no  fpirits  evaporate  in  the  de- 
**  canting  it  into  Englifh  \  and  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it 
"  is  left  behind." 

SANNAZARIUS   (  JAMES)   an  excellent  Latin  and   Baillet) 
Italian  poet,   was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fa-   Jugemens, 
roily,  and  born  at  Naples  the  28th  of  July  1458.     His  fa- 

ther  tom. 
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ther  dying  while  he  was  an  infant,  his  mother  retired  into  a 
village;  but  was  prevailed  with  to  return  for  the  fake  of  her 
fon,  who  was  fure  to  want  thofe  advantages  of  education 
there,  which  he  would  have  at  Naples.  Sannazarius  acquired 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  early, 
and  was  a  young  man  of  moft  promifing  hopes.  There  was 
a  kind  of  private  academy  at  Naples,  which  was  managed  by 
John  Pontanus :  there  Sannazarius  was  admitted,  and  called 
himfelf  Actius  Sincerus,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place, 
which  was  to  aflume  fictitious  names.  Poets  have  ufually 
imaginary  miftreffes,  to  inflame  their  imaginations,  and  ex- 
ercife  their  vein  with  :  Sannazarius  had  a  real  one,  a  young 
lady  of  a  noble  family.  But  fhe  was  very  unkind  :  fo  that 
his  poems  abound  with  complaints  of  her  cruelty  and  hardnefs 
of  heart.  In  order  to  forget  her,  he  went  to  France  :  but 
his  paflion  foon  brought  him  back  to  Naples,  where,  by  good 
luck,  he  found  the  objecl  of  it  departed  ;  and  then  his  heart 
vented  itfelf  in  drains  of  lamentation.  His  extraordinary 
talent  in  this  way  introduced  him  at  the  cou;t  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples  ;  and  endeared  him  to  his  fon  Frederic,  who 
was  a  lover  of  Poetry.  Frederic  had  him  in  the  palace, 
and  made  him  his  confident :  fo  that  Sannazarius  could  not 
help  promifing  himfelf  great  things,  when  Frederic  fhould 
mount  the  throne.  He  was,  as  it  ufually  happens,  difap- 
pointed  :  for  Frederic  contented  himfelf  with  fettling  on  him 
a  penfion,  and  giving  him  a  houfe  called  Mergolino,  moil 
agreeably  fituated,  and  with  a  charming  profpecl: :  and  was 
not  this  providing  better  for  a  poet,  than  making  him  a  mi- 
nifter  of  ftate,  and  fitter  for  him  too  ?  Sannazarius  was  very 
difcontented  at  firft  ;  but  reconciling  himfelf  by  degrees  to 
his  new  habitation,  he  determined  to  fpend  his  life  there  in 
contemplation  and  tranquillity.  Juft  when  he  was  putting 
this  fcheme  in  execution,  Frederic  was  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom of  Naples  ;  and  chofe  France  for  his  retreat,  where 
Lewis  XII  gave  him  the  duchy  of  Anjou.  Sannazarius 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  accompany  his  prince  and  patron  ; 
and  not  content  with  this,  fold  certain  eftates  which  he  had, 
to  fupply  him  with  money.  After  the  death  of  Frederic  in 
1504,  he  returned  to  Naples;  and  devoted  himfelf  wholly 
to  poetry  and  his  pleafures,  in  which  laft  he  was  always  pretty 

indulgent 
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indulgent  to  himfelf.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1530.  He  was 
never  married,  yet  had  a  ion,  whofe  death  is  deplored  in  his 
elegies. 

All  his  Latin  poems  were  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  153^, 
241110.  They  have  been  often  reprinted  :  but  the  bed  edition 
is  that  of  Amfterdam  1727,  in  8vo,  with  the  notes  of  the 
learned  Janus  Broukhufius  and  others.  The  principal  work 
in  this  collection,  which  confifis  of  eclogues,  elegies  and 
epigrams,  is  the  De  partu  Virginis  libri  tres.  His  reputation 
is  chiefly  built  upon  this  poem,  which  has  been  allowed  by 
Julius  Scaliger,  Erafmus,  and  others,  to  have  in  it  all  thofe 
qualities,  that  go  to  the  forming  a  finifhed  piece  ;  all  that  in- 
vention, judgment,  elegance,  and  fine  turn  of  fentiment, 
which  is  fo  much  admired  in  the  great  matters  of  antiquity. 
The  (irange  mixture,  however,  of  Paganifm  with  Christianity, 
that  runs  through  the  whole,  has  given  univerfal  offence : 
and  indeed  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  at  firft  fight,  that 
he  efteemed  the  two  religions  at  an  equal  rate,  and  meant  to 
let  them  on  a  level.  He  meant  nothing  lefs  :  he  was  cer- 

o 

tainly  a  good  ChrifHan,  if  making  verfes  perpetually  on  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  founding  a  convent,  as  he  did,  can  make 
a  good  Chriftian  :  he  was  only  influenced  by  the  fame  fpirit, 
which  influenced  Bembus  and  others  his  contemporaries,  who 
adored  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Heathens  fo  extravagantly, 
that  they  were  borrowing  their  language  and  mythology  up- 
on all  occafions,  and  applying  them  moft  improperly  to  things 
merely  modern.  Sannazarius  is  faid  to  have  (pent  twenty 
years,  more  or  lefs,  in  perfecting  this  poem. 

There  are  two  Italian  pieces  of  his,  Arcadia  and  Rime  ; 
the  former,  a  compofition  in  profe  and  verfe  j  the  latter,  a 
poem.  They  have  been  often  printed. 

SANS  ON  (NICHOLAS)  a  celebrated  French  geogra- 
pher, was  born  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber 1600.  After  he  had  finifhed  his  juvenile  fiudies,  he  be-  v,. 

J  '  mceron, 

took   himfelf   to   merchandize  ;    but  fuftaining  confiderable   torn.  xui. 
loffes,   he   quitted  that  calling,    and  applied  himfelf  to  geo- 
graphy, for  which   he  had   naturally  a  turn.     At  nineteen 
years  of  age,   he  had  drawn  a  map  of  Ancient  Gaul,  but 

did  not  publifh  it  till  1627,  ^>  as  we  are  to^>   ^  ^ou^ 

not, 


" 


" 
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not,  on  account  of  his  youth,  be  thought  his  own ;  for  his 
father  was  a  geographer,  and  had  pubJifhed  feveral  maps. 
The  excellent  turn  and  genius  for  geographical  difquifitions, 
which  this  map  of  Gaul  difcovered,  procured  it  a  very  favor- 
able reception  from  the  public  ;  and  encouraged  the  author 
to  proceed  in  this  kind  of  work.  He  did  fo,  and  was  fo  in- 
defatigable in  his  labors,  that  he  made  almoft  three  hundred 
large  maps  of  places,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  caufed  an 
hundred  methodical  tables  to  be  graven  concerning  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  dominions  of  Chriftian  princes.  He  alfo  wrote 
feveral  things,  to  explain  and  illuftrate  his  maps  ;  as  "  Re- 
44  marks  upon  the  Ancient  Gauls  :  Treadles  of  the  four  parts 
tc  of  the  World  :  Two  Tables  of  the  Cities  and  Places,  which 
occur  in  the  Maps  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy  :  A  Defcription 
of  the  Romas;  Empire,  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germa- 
ny, and  the  Britiln  Ifles,  together  with  the  ancient  Itine- 
"  raries  :"  all  which  are  very  commodious  for  underftanding 
the  maps,  which  they  are  intended  to  accompany.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  "Antiquity  of  Abbeville,"  which  engaged 
him  in  a  conteft  with  feveral  learned  men  ;  with  father 
Labbe  the  Jefuit  in  particular.  He  made  alfo  a  <c  Sacred 
4fc  Geography,"  divided  into  two  tables ;  and  a  4C  Geogra- 
<fc  phical  Index  of  the  Holy  Land."  He  was  preparing  other 
works,  and  had  collected  a  great  deal  of  matter,  with  a 
view  of  making  an  Atlas  of  his  own  maps  :  but  his  watch- 
ing and  great  pains  brought  upon  him  an  illnefs,  of  which, 
after  languishing  for  near  two  years,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1667. 
He  had  received  particular  marks  of  efteem  and  kindneis 
from  the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  ;  and  was  geo- 
grapher and  engineer  to  the  king.  He  left  two  fons,  who 
inherited  his  geographical  merit.  Voltaire  calls  him  "  the 
Sieclede  "  Father  of  geography  before  William  de  rifle."  His  Atlas 

4>oy;s  XIV.   was  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Paris,  in  160-?. 
torn.  II. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for  her 
excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth  Mufe^  was 
born  at  Mitylene  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  about  fix  hundred  and 
ten  years  before  Chrift.  She  was  contemporary  with  Stefi- 
chorus  and  Alcaeus,  which  laft  was  her  countryman,  and  as 
fome  think  her  fuitor.  They,  who  fuppofe  this,  depend 

chiefly 
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chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  in  his  rhetoric 
cites  a  declaration  of  Alcasus,  and  an  anfwer  of  Sappho  :  the 
import  of  both  which  is  this.  Alcseus  declares,  "  he  has 
"  Something  to  lay,  but  that  modefty  forbids  him  :"  Sappho 
replies,  that  Ci  if  his  requeil  was  honourable,  fhame  would 
"  not  have  appeared  in  his  face,  nor  could  he  be  at  a  lofs  to 
"  make  a  reafonable  proportion."  It  has  been  thought  too, 
that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes 
has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it ;  but  chronology  will  not 
admit  this  ;  fmce,  upon  enquiry,  it  will  be  found,  that 
Sappho  was  probably  dead  before  Anacreon  was  born.  All 
this  lady's  verfes  ran  upon  love,  which  made  Plutarch,  in 
his  treatife  on  that  fubjecr,,  compare  her  to  Cacus  the  fon  of 
Vulcan  ;  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  he  cajl  out  of  his  mouth 
fre  and  flame.  Of  the  numerous  poems  (he  wrote,  there  is 
nothing;  remaining  but  fome  fmall  fragments,  which  the  an- 

o  o  o 

cient  fcholiafts  have  cited  ;  a  hymn  to  Venus,  preferved  by 
Dionyiius  of  Halic'-'.rnafTus,  as  an  example  of  a  perfection  he 
had  a  mind  to  characierife ;  and  an  ode  to  one  of  her  mif-  DeStruau 
trelTes  ;  which  laft  piece  confirms  a  tradition  delivered  down  Pir202> 
from  antiquity,  that  her  amorous  paffion  extended  even  to 
perfons  of  her  own  fex,  and  that  fhe  was  willing  to  have  her 
ir.iflrefTes  as  well  as  her  gallants.  Mrs.  leFevre,  afterwards 
Madam  Dacier,  indeed  has  endeavoured,  for  the  honour  of 
Sappho,  to  render  the  facl  uncertain ;  and  would  reprefent 
this  ode,  as  written  in  the  flile  of  one  friend  to  another.  But 
it  favors  entirely  of  love,  and  not  the  leaft  of  friendfhip  ; 
otherwife,  fo  great  a  judge  as  Longinus,  for  it  is  to  him  we 
owe  the  prefervation  of  it,  would  never  have  faid,  that 
Sappho  "  having  obferved  the  anxieties  and  tortures  infepa- 
4<  rable  to  jealous  love,  has  collected  and  difplayed  them  in 
cc  the  fined  manner  imaginable."  Befides,  Strabo  and  A- 

£>  .         Ktpi    ~ 

tha^neus  tell  us,  that  the  name  of  the  fair  one,  to  whom  it  c.  10. 
is  addreiTed,  was  Dorica  ;  and  that  £he  was  loved  by  Cha- 
raxus,  who  was  Sappho's  brother.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  that 
this  Dorica,  Sappho's  infamous  paramour,  received  the  ad- 
drefTes  of  Charaxus,  and  admits  him  into  her  company  as  a 
lover.  This  very  moment  Sappho  unexpectedly  enters,  and 
ftruck  with  what  fhe  fees,  defcribes  her  emotions  in  the  fol- 
lowing ftrains, 

I.  Blifi 


SAPPHO. 
I. 

Elcjl  as  ttf  immortal  God  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  fits  by  thec, 
And  hears,  and  fees  thee  all  the  wlxle 
Softly  fpeak,  and  fwcetly  fmile. 

II. 

'Twas  this  deprived  my  foul  of  reft, 
And  raised fiicb  tumults  in  my  breoft  ; 
For  while  I  gaz?  d  in  transport  toft, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  loft. 

in. 

My  bofom  glo^v1d•.t   the  fubtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  : 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darknefs  hung  : 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

IV. 

In  dnvy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd : 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilTd  : 
My  feeble  puife  forgot  to  playt 
I  fainted,  funk,  and  dy'd  away. 

PHILLIP  s. 

People  were  fo  perfuade i  in  Ovid's  time  of  Sappho's  havin^ 
loved  women  as  men  do,  that  he  introduces  her  without  any 
difficulty,  making  a  facrifice  to  Phaon  of  her  female  para- 
adPhaonP  *n°urs  •  from  which  we  learn,  that  Sappho's  love  for  her  own 
fex  did  not  keep  her  from  loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately 
in  love  with  Phaon,  and  did  all  fhe  could  to  win  him  ;  but 
in  vain  :  upon  which  fhe  threw  herfelf  headlong  from  a  rock, 
and  died.  It  is  faid,  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  follow- 
ing Phaon  into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might  not 
fee  her  ;  and  that  during  her  flay  in  that  Ifland,  (he  proba- 
bly compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  ftill  extant,  in  which  (lie 
begs  fo  ardently  the  afliftance  of  that  goddefs.  Her  prayers 
however  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon  was  cruel  to  the  laft  de- 
gree. The  unfortunate  Sappho  was  forced  to  take  the  dread- 
ful leap ;  {he  went  to  the  promontory  Leucas,  and  threw 

heriUf 
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herfclf  into  the  fea.  The  cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  furprife 
us  fo  much,  if  we  reflecl,  that  fhe  was  a  widow  ;  (for  fhe 
had  been  married  to  a  rich  man  in  the  ifle  of  Andros,  by 
whom  fhe  had  a  daughter,  named  Cleis)  that  fhe  had  never 
been  handforne  ;  that  fhe  had  obferved  no  meafure  in  her 
paflion  to  both  fexes ;  and  that  Phaon  had  long  known  all 
her  charms.  For  confider,  what  fhe  herfelf  writes  to  him 
by  the  pen  of  Ovid  : 

In  all  1  pleafed^  but  moft  in  what  was  left  $ 

And  the  loft  joy  was  dearer  than   tbe  reft. 

Then  with  each  word^  each  glance^  each  motion  fired^ 

Toujlill  enjoy  V/,  and  yet  you  jt  ill  dc fired  ; 

jT/7/  all  diffolving  in  tbe  trance  we  layy 

And  in  tumultuous  raptures  dud  away.  PoPE. 

The  fame  Ovid  makes  her  confefs  herfelf  not  handfome : 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  deny'd, 
Is  well  by  wit's  more  lofting  charms  fupply'd, 

Thoy  Jhort  by  ftature^  yet  my  name  extends 

To  Heavn  itfclf^  and  earth's  remotejl  ends. 

Brown  as  I  a?n^  an  Ethiopian  dame 

Infpir'd  young  Perfeus  with  a  gen  rous fame.  PoPE. 

She  was  indeed  a  very  great  wit,  and  for  that  alone  deferves 
to  be  remembered.  The  Mitylenians  had  her  worth  in  fuch 
high  efteem,  and  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  glory  they  received 
from  her  being  born  among  them,  that  they  paid  her  fove- 
reign  honours  after  her  death,  and  {tamped  their  money  with 
her  image.  The  Romans  afterwards  creeled  a  noble  flatue 
of  Porphyry  to  her ;  and  in  fhort,  ancients  as  well  as  mo- 
derns have  done  honour  to  her  memory.  Voffius  fays,  that  none 
of  the  Greek  poets  excelled  Sappho  for  fweetnefs  of  verfc  j 
and  that  fhe  made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her.ftile,  but 
at  the  fame  time  took  care  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  ex- 
preflion.  It  muft  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from  what  is  left 
us  of  Sappho,  that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to  extol  tire 
admirable  genius  of  this  woman  ;  for  there  is  in  what  re- 
mains of  her  fomething  delicate 3  harmonious3  and  impailioned 
VOL.  X,  to 
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to  the  laft  degree.  Catullus  endeavoured  to  imitate  Sappho, 
but  fell  infinitely  fhort  of  her  ;  and  fo  have  all  others,  who 
have  written  upon  love. 

The  two  above-mentioned  poems,  with  her  fragments, 
have  been  printed  inter  novem  f&minarum  Gracarum  carmlna. 
Graece,  cura  Fulv'ri  Urfini.  apud  Plantin,  1598.  8vo.  and 
Gn  &  Lat.  Notis  Var.  &  Cbr.  tPolfii.  Hamburg,  1732,  in 
4to. 

SARA  SIN  (JoHN  FRANCIS)  a  French  Author,  who, 
fays  Voltaire,  "  has  written  agreeably  in  verfe  and  profe, 
was  b°rn  at  Hermanvillc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen, 


Tom.  II.       about  the  year  1604.     It  is   faid,   in  the  Segraifiana,  but  we 

know  not  on  what  foundation,  that  Mr.  Fauconnier  of  Caen, 

a  treafurcr  of  France,  having  an  amour  with  a  beloved  dam- 

fel,  who  was  not  of  rank  fufficient  for  his  wife,  upon  finding 

her  with  child,  married  her  ;    and  that  Sarafin  was  the  pro- 

duel  of  this  ante-nuptial   congrefs.     Be  this  as  it  will,   he 

began  his   ftudies  at  Caen,   and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  : 

where  he  became  eminent  for  wit  and  polite  literature,   tho' 

he  was  very  defective  in  every  thing  that  could  be  called 

learning.     In  the  next  place,  he  made  the  tour  of  Germany  ; 

and,  upon  his  return  to  France,  was  appointed  a  kind  of 

fecretary  to  the  prince  of  Conti.     He  was  a  man  of  a  lively 

imagination  and   rnoft  ready  wit  ;   which  he  was  conftantly 

giving  proof  of,  upon  fome  occafion  or  other.     Mr.  Perrault 

relates  a  very  pleafant  thing  which  happened,  when  he  was 

attending  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  delighted  in  progrefTes, 

and    was  then  harangued    in  form  at  every  place  he  pafTed 

through.    Once,  when  the  magiflracy  of  a  certain  town  came 

forth  to   addrefs  him,  the  orator  unfortunately  forgot  his  lef- 

fon,  and  made  a  full  flop  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  period. 

Sarafin  jumped  out  at  the  other  fide  of  the  coach  ;  and  get- 

ting inilantly  round  it  clofe  by  the  orator,   went  on  with  the 

fpeech  in  the  ftile  it  had  been  begun,  filled  it  with  ridiculous 

panegyric,    yet  delivered   it   with  fuch   folemnity,    that  the 

prince  could  not  refrain  from  laughter.     But  the  bed  of  it 

v/as,  that  the  magiftracy  not  only  thanked  Sarafin  for  helping 

them  out  at  fuch  a  defperate  plunge,  but  made  him  the  fame 

prefent  as  was  made  to  the  prince.     Sarafin  married  a  rich 
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woman,  but  old,  ugly,  and  ill  natured  ;  fo  that  the  little 
happinefs  he  found  in  this  ftate,  made  him  often  afk,  u  Whe- 
"  ther  the  blefled  fecret  would  never  be  found  out,  of  pro- 
"  pagating  the  human  fpecies  without  a  woman  ?"  Sarafm 
.drew  in  the  prince  of  Conti,  as  is  faid,  to  marry  the  niece 
of  Mazarine,  and  for  the  good  office  received  a  great  fum. 
The  cardinal  however,  after  the  confummation  of  the  mar- 
riage, made  ajeft  of  Sarafm  :  and  the  bargain  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  prince,  who  was  fufficiently  difgufted  with  his 
confort,  Sarafm  was  turned  out  of  doors,  with  all  the  marks 
of  ignominy,  as  a  villain,  who  had  fold  himfelf  to  the  car- 
dinal. This  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  his 
death,  which  happened  in  December  1654.  Mr.  PelifTon, 
paffing  through  the  town  where  Sarafm  died,  went  to  the 
grave  of  his  old  acquaintance,  filed  fome  tears,  had  a  mafs 
laid  over  him,  and  founded  an  anniverfary,  though  he  him- 
leif  was  at  that  time  a  proteftant. 

He  publifhed  a  very  few  works  in  his  life-time  :   nothing^ 
except  Difcours  de  la  Tragedie  ;  L'Hiftoire  du  Siege  de  Dun- 
kerque,   in  1649;   anc*  ^a  Pompe  funebre  de  Voiture,    in 
the  Mifcellanea  of  Menage,  to  whom  it  is  addreiTed,  in  1652. 
Sarafm  at  his  death  ordered  all  his  writings  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Menage,  to  be  difpofed  of  according  as  that  gentleman 
fhould  think  proper;   and  Menage  publimed  a  4to  volume  of 
them  at  Paris  in  1656,   with  a  pourtrait  of  the  author  en- 
graven by  Nanteuil,  and  a  difcourfe  of  Mr.  Pelifibn  upon  his 
merits,   prefixed.     They  confift  of  poetry  and  profe  :  they 
are   full  of  wit,  politenefs,   eafe,   elegance,    invention,   and 
every  thing,  that  can  make  an  author  agreeable :  and  accor- 
dingly,  all  kinds  of  readers  have  found  much  entertainment 
in  them. 

Befides  this  collection  in  4tOj  two  more  volumes  in  12010 
were  publimed  at  Paris  in  1675,  under  the  title  of  Nouvelles 
Ouvres  de  M,  Sarafm:  of  which  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  has 
given  the  following  hiftory.  Mr.  Menage,  having  caufed  to 
be  printed  fuch  works  of  Sarafm,  as  he  thought  would  do  ho- 
nor to  their  author,  fupprefled  the  reft,  either  as  tinfinifhed 
pieces,  or  as  the  productions  of  his  juvenile  vears.  But  Me- 
nage's Arnanuenfis  having  taken  a  copy  ov  them,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  matter,  let  a  bookfeUer  have  them  for  a 
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very  fmall  fum  :  who  confulting  Defpreaux  about  them,  and 
finding  them  not  unworthy  of  Sarafm,  digeftcd  and  printed 
them  in  two  volumes,  as  mentioned  above.  Monnoye  calls 
them  fragments  inftead  of  works,  becaufe  they  are  unfmifh- 
cd  ;  and  pieces  of  poems,  rather  than  poems.  The  firnY  vo- 
lume begins  with  an  Apologie  de  la  Morale  d'Epicure,  a 
compofition  in  profe  of  178  pages,  in  which,  fays  Monnoye, 
there  are  many  fine  paflages ;  and  he  obferves  it  to  have  been 
no  bad  compliment  to  this  piece,  that  it  was  attributed, 
though  falfely,  to  St.  Evremont.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
firft,  and  all  the  fecond  volume,  coniift  of  little  poems  and 
fragments  of  poems. 

S  A  R I  S  B  U  R  Y  (JoHN  of)  in  Latin  Sarifburienfis,  an 
Englimman,  very  famous  in  his  day,  was  born  at  Rochefter 
about  the  year  uro  ;  and  went  into  France  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  or  fcventeen.  He  had  afterwards  a  commiffion  from  the 
king  his  matter,  to  refide  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugenius,  in 
order  to  manage  the  affairs  of  England.  Ill  offices  were  at- 

*— *  *— 

tempted  to  be  done  him  with  that  pope  :  he  was  charged  with 
feveral  falfe  accufations  ;  but  at  laft  the  truth  was  difcovered, 
and  he  was  retained  by  Eugenius  with  all  the  favors  which 
he  had  deierved.  He  was  ttill  more  efteemed  by  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  that  pope  ;  and,  being  recalled  to  England,  he  re- 
ceived hi^h  marks  of  favor  from  the  famous  Thomas  Becket, 
then  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor  at 
that  time  governed  his  matter  Henry  II ;  and,  as  he  wanted 
afliftance  in  fo  weighty  a  charge,  he  ufed  the  advice  of  John 
of  Salifbury,  efpecially  in  the  education  of  the  king's  eldeft 
ion,  and  of  feveral  Eng'ifh  noblemen,  whom  he  had  under- 
taken to  inttrucl:  in  good  manners  and  learning.  Becket  de- 
iired  him  allb  to  take  care  of  his  houte,  while  he  went  with 
the  king  to  Guienne.  Upon  his  return  from  that  voyage, 
he  was  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  and  left  the  court, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  fee.  John  of  Salifbury  attended 
him,  and  was  afterwards  his  faithful  companion,  when  that 
turbulent  prelate  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  feven  years  he  was  recalled  to  England.  When 
Becket  was  killed  in  his  own  cathedral,  John  of  Salifbury 
was  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  ward  ofF  the  blow,  which 

one 
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one  of  the  afiaflins  aimed  at  his  mailer's  head.  He  received 
it  upon  his  arm ;  and  the  wound  was  fo  great,  that  the  chi- 
rurgeons  at  the  end  of  a  year  defpaired  of  a  cure  \  and  fome 
pretend,  that  it  was  cured  at  laft  by  a  miracle  of  Thomas 
Beckct.  He  retired  into  France  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1179, 
was  made  bilhop  of  Chartres;  which  promotion  he  did  not 
furvive  above  a  year  or  two. 

He  was  one  of  the  iLining  lights  of  the  dark  age  he  lived 
in,  and  indeed  a  moft  ingenious,  polite,  and  learned  man. 
This  appears  from  a  Latin  treatife,  intitled  Policraticon,  five 
de  nugis  Curialium,  &  veftigiis  Philofophorum  :  which,  Du 
Pin  fays,  4C  is  compofed  in  a  plain  and  concife  ftile,  and  is 
*e  an  excellent  treatife  upon  the  employments,  occupations, 
cc  duties,  virtues  and  vices  of  great  men,  efpecially  princes 
**  and  great  lords  ;  and  contains  an  ionnite  number  of  moral 
"  reflections,  fentences,  fine  pafTages  from  authors,  examples, 
*6  apologues,  pieces  of  Hiftory,  and  common  places."  Juftus 
Lipfius  obferves  alfo,  that  "  it  is  a  canto,  in  which  we  meet 

**  with  many  pieces  of  purple,   and   fragments   of  a  better 

,,  ,,      T  T-»     •      •  i  T        i  Not*  In 

£  age.       It  came  out  at  Pans  in  1513,  and  at  Leyden  in   Tacit:: 
1595,  8vo  ;   and  a  French  tranflation  of  it,  intitled  Les  Va-   Iib 
nitez  de  la  Cour,   was  printed  at  Paris  1640  in  4to,   with  a 
life  of  the  author  prefixed  to  it. 

Letters  alfo,  a  life  of  Thomas  Be^ket,  and  a  treatife  upon 
logic  and  philofophy,  all  written  by  John  of  Salifbury,  have 
been  printed.  It  appears  from  his  letters,  lays  Du  Pin,  that 
he  fometimes  cenfures  the  conducl  of  Becket,  though  he  was 
addicted  to  his  intereft  ;  and  that,  while  he  was  devoting  his 
fervices  to  the  court  of  Rome,  he  often  difapprovcs  what 
was  done  there,  and  even  condemns  on  certain  cccafions  the 
vices  of  the  cardinals.  This  Ihews  him  to  have  had  can- 
dor and  virtue,  as  well  as  wit,  politenefs,  and  learning;  and 
there  is  great  reafon  to  think,  that  he  was  upon  the  whole  a 
very  extraordinary  and  valuable  man. 

S  A  R  T  O  (  ANDREA  DEL  )  a  famous  Italian  painter, 
was  the  fon  of  a  taylor,  from  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Sar- 
to  ;  and  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1478.  He  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  goldfmith,  with  who  he  lived  fome  time  ;  but 
minded  defigning,  more  than  his  own  trade.  From  the 

S  3  goldfmith 
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goldfmith  he  was  removed  to  John  Bafile  an  ordinary  painter, 
who  taught  him  in  form  the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  and  after- 
wards to  Peter  Cofimo,  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his 
genius.  While  he  was  with  Cofimo,  he  {pent  all  his  hours  of 
leifure  and  the  holydays,  which  others  gave  to  their  amufe- 
ments,  in  defigning  in  the  great  hall,  called  La  Sala  del  Papa, 
where  were  the  cartoons  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  and  by  thefe  means  arrived  at  a  maftery  in  his  art. 
He  thought  his  own  mailer  too  flow  in  the  execution  of  his 
works,,  as  indeed  he  was  grown  very  old  ;  for  which  reafon 
he  left  him,  and  joined  himfelf  to  Francis  Bigio.  They  lived 
together,  and  painted  a  great  number  of  things,  at  Florence 
and  about  it,  for  the  monafteries.  Sarto  drew  madonnas  in 
abundance;  and,  in  fhort,  the  profit  arifing  from  his  labors 
would  have  fupported  him  very  plentifully,  had  he  not  fallen 
foolimiy  in  love  with  a  young  woman  ;  who  yet  was  then 
married  to  another  man,  but  who,  upon  the  death  of  her 
hufbarid,  became  Sarto's  wife.  From  that  time  forward  he 
was  very  uneafy  both  in  his  fortune  and  temper ;  for,  befides  the 
incumbrance  of  a  married  life,  he  was  often  difturbed  with 
jealoufy,  and  his  wife's  ill  humors. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  fame  and  his  works  were  not  con^ 
fined  to  his  own  country  :  they  both  were  fpread  into  different 
parts  of  Europe  ;  and  fome  of  his  pieces  falling  under  the 
notice  of  Francis  I,  that  monarch  was  fo  pleafed  with  them, 
that  he  invited  Sarto  into  France.  Sarto  went ;  and  no  foon- 
er  arrived  at  court,  but  he  experienced  that  prince's  liberality, 
before  he  began  to  work.  He  did  many  things  there  for  the 
king  and  the  nobility  ;  but  when  he  was  working  one  day 
upon  a  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen-mother,  he  received  letters 
from  his  wife  at  Florence,  which  made  him  refolve  to  return 
thither.  He  pretended  domeflic  affairs,  yet  promifed  the 
king  not  only  to  return,  but  alfo  to  bring  with  him  a  good 
collection  of  pictures  and  fculptures.  In  this  however,  he 
was  over-ruled  by  his  wife  and  relations ;  and  never  returning, 
gave  Francis,  who  had  entrufted  him  with  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money,  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  Florentine  painters,  that  he 
would  not  look  favorably  on  them  for  fome  years  after. 

By  this  fad  ftep,  Sarto  fell  from  a  very  florifhing  to  a  very 
mean  condition.  He  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  pleafure, 
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fpent  the  king's  money  and  his  own,  and  became  at  length 
very  poor.  The  truth  is,  he  was  naturally  mild,  timorous, 
uoor-fpirited,  and  therefore  fet  but  a  very  little  value  upon 
his  own  performances  :  yet  the  Florentines  had  fo  great  an  e- 
fteem  for  his  works,  that,  during  the  fury  of  the  popular 
factions  among  them,  they  preferved  his  pieces  from  the 
flames,  when  they  fpared  neither  churches  nor  any  things  elfe. 
He  v/as  certainly  an  excellent  artift,  in  whom  nature  and  art 
concurred  to  {hew,  what  painting  can  do  either  in  defign, 
coloring,  or  invention  :  but  his  pictures  generally  wanted  bold- 
nefs,  ftrength,  and  life,  as  well  as  their  painter.  Sarto  died  of 
the  plague  in  1520,  when  he  was  only  forty-two  years  ofa^e. 
Vafari,  in  his  lives  of  the  painters,  relates  a  ftory  of  Sarto, 
which  fhews,  what  an  excellent  hand  he  had  at  copying. 
Frederic  II,  duke  of  Mantua,  feeing  at  Florence  a  picture  of 
pope  Leo  X,  done  by  Raphael,  begged  it  of  Clement  VII,  who 
Ordered  Q&avian  of  Medicis  to  deliver  it  to  the  duke.  Ocla- 
vian  being  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  troubled  to  lofe  from 
Florence  fuch  a  curiofity,  made  ufe  of  the  following  artifice. 
He  got  Sarto  to  copy  it,  and  fent  the  copy  to  the  duke,  who 
was  highly  pleafed  with  it  j  and  fo  far  from  difcovering  the 
cheat,  that  even  Julio  Romano,  who  had  been  Raphael's 
fcholar,  and  had  drawn  the  drapery  of  that  piece  under  him, 
took  the  copy  for  the  original.  *4  IVhat^  faid  he  to  Vafari 
"  fome  years  after,  don't  I  fee  the  ftrokes*  that  I  ft  ruck  with 
<c  my  oivn  band  ?  But  Vafari  allured  him,  that  he  faw  del 
Sarto  copy  it;  and  to  convince  him  further,  (hewed  him  his 
private  mark. 

Del  Sarto  had  many  difciples,  who  became  eminent  in  their 
profeffion,  as  Salviati5  Vafari,  &c. 

% 

SAVARY  (JAMES)  an  eminent  French  writer  upon 
the  fubje&  of  trade,  was  born  at  Doue  in  Anjou,  the  22d  of 
September  1622,  He  was  fent  to  Paris,  and  put  apprentice 
to  a  merchant :  and  carried  on  trade  till  1658,  when  he  left  off  torn.  IX*. 
the  practice,  to  apply  with  more  attention  to  the  theory.  It 
is  faid  indeed,  that  he  had  acquired  a  very  competent  fortune : 
but,  as  things  afterwards  happened,  it  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  fufficient  for  his  demands.  He  was  married  in  1650  ; 
and  in  1667,  when  the  king  declared  a  purpofe  of  aligning 

S  4  privi- 
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privileges  and  penfions  to  fuch  of  his  fubjecls,  as  had  twelve 
children  alive,  Mr.  Savary  was  not  fo  rich,  but  he  put  in  his 
plea.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  of  the  council,  for  the 
reformation  of  commerce  ;  and  the  orders  which  pafTed  in 
1670,  were  drawn  up  from  his  instructions  and  advices.  He 
was  prelTed  by  the  commiilioners  to  digeft  his  principles  into  a 
volume,  and  to  give  it  the  public  :  which  he  afterwards  did  at 
Paris  in  1675,  410.  under  the  title  of,  Le  Parfait  Negociant, 
ou,  Inftru6tion  generale  pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  Commerce  des 
Merchandifes  de  France  &  des  Pays  Etrangers.  The  feventh 
edition  of  this  work,  which  was  every  time  improved  and  aug- 
mented by  the  author,  was  printed  at  Paris  1713,  4-to.  and  an 
eighth,  with  further  corrections  and  additions  by  his  fon  Phi- 
lemon Lewi?  Savary,  was  published  in  1721.  It  has  been 
tranflated  into  almoft  all  European  languages.  In  1688,  he 
publiftied,  Avis  &  Counfeils  fur  les  plus  importantes  matieres 
du  Commerce,  in  4to.  which  has  been  confidered  as  a  fecond 
volume  to  the  former  work,  and  been  often  reprinted.  Mr. 
Savary  died  the  I2th  of  October  1690  ;  and,  out  of  feventeen 
children  which  he  had  had  by  one  wife,  left  eleven. 

Two  of  the  fons,  James  and  Philemon  Lewis,  became  af- 
terwards famous  in  their  father's  way.  James  Savary  not  only 
labored  to  augment  and  perfect  his  father's  works,  but  alfo 
undertook  a  very  great  one  of  his  own.  He  was  put  upon 
this  by  his  fituation  and  employment :  for,  being  chofen  in 
1686  infpecfcor  general  of  the  manufactures  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  Paris,  he  had  a  mind  to  take  an  account  of  all  the 
feveral  forts  of  merchandise  that  paiTed  through  it ;  and  to  do 
this  the  more  eafily,  ranged  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  words 
relating  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  faft  as  he  under- 
ftood  them.  Then  he  gave  fome  definitions  and  explications, 
and  called  his  collection  Manuel  Mercantile  ;  yet  without  any 
thoughts  of  publishing  it,  but  only  for  his  own  private  ufe. 
In  this  (late  his  work  was,  when  the  masiilrates,  whom  the 

o 

king  had  chofen  to  prefide  over  the. council  of  commerce, 
came  to  hear  of  it  :  they  commended  the  plan,  and  earneflly 
exhorted  him  to  enlarge  and  perfect  it.  He  complied  :  but 
not  having  leifure  enough  to  do  it  cf  himfelf,  by  reafon  of  his 
employ,  he  took  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis,  although  a  ca- 
non of  ^the  icyal  church  of  St,  Maur,  into  partnerfhip  with 

him  i 
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him  ;  and  they  labored  jointly  at  the  work.  James  after  two 
or  three  years  illnefs,  died  in  1716,  leaving  it  unfmifhed  :  but 
Philemon  Lewis  brought  it  to  a  conclufion,  and  publiflied  it 
at  Paris  in  1723,  under  this  title,  Didionnaire  Univerfel  du 
Commerce  :  in  two  volumes  folio. 

The  fame  Philemon  Lewis,  animated  by  the  favorable  re- 
ception given  publicly  to  this  work,  fpent  three  other  years  in 
making  it  more  compleat  and  perfect;  and  finiflied  a  third 
volume,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  the  two  former,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  1729.  This  was  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  September  1727.  This  Dictionary  upon  Com- 
merce has  been  nniverfally  fpoken  of  as  a  very  excellent  work. 
A  fine  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  in  Paris,  3  vol.  folio, 
in  1748. 

SAVILE  (  Sir  HENRY  )  a  mod  learned  Englimman, 
was  defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family,  and  born  at  Brad- 
ley near  Halifax  in  Yorkfhire,  the  3Oth  of  November  1549. 
He  was  entered  of  Merton  college  in  Oxford  in  1561,  where 
he  took  the  degrees  in  arts  and  was  chofen  fellow.  When  he  Wood's  A- 
proceeded  mafter  of  arts  in  1570,  he  read  for  that  degree  on  then-  Oxon. 
the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy,  which  procured  him  the  reputation 
of  a  man,  wonderfully  (killed  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek 
language  :  in  the  former  of  which,  he  voluntarily  read  a  pub- 
lic lecture  in  the  univerfity  for  fome  time.  In  1578,  he  tra- 
velled into  France  and  other  countries  ;  where  diligently  im- 
proving himfelf  in  all  ufeful  learning,  in  languages,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  became  a  moft  accomplifhed  gen- 
tleman. At  his  return,  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Greek 
tongue  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  great  efteem  and  like- 
ing  for  him.  In  1585,  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  col- 
lege, which  he  governed  fix  and  thirty  years  with  great 
honor,  and  improved  by  all  the  means  he  could  with  riches 
and  good  letters.  In  1596,  he  was  chofen  provoft  of  Eton 
college  ;  which  fociety  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  fill  with  the 
moft  confiderable  and  learned  men,  among  whom  was  the  ever 
memorable  John  Hales.  King  James  I,  upon  his  acceflion 
to  the  crown  of  England,  expreffed  a  particular  regard  for  him, 
and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in  church  or  ftate ;  but 
Sir  Henry  declined  its  and  only  accepted  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood 
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hood  from  his  majefty  at  Windfor  in  1604.     His  only  Ton  dy- 
ing about  that  time,  he  devote  j  his  fortune  thenceforth  to  the 

^y 

promoting  of  learning. 

In  1619,  he  founded  two  le&ures  or  profeiTorfhips,  one  in 
geometry,  the  other  in  afrronomy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford :  which  he  endowed  with  a  falaiy  of  i6ol.  a  year  each, 
befides  a  legacy  of  6ool.  for  purchafing  more  lands  for  the 
fame  ufe.  He  alfo  furnifhed  a  library  with  mathematical  books 
near  the  mathematical  fchool  for  the  ufe  of  his  profeffors  j 
and  gave  lool.  to  the  mathematical  cheft  of  his  own  appointing: 
adding  afterwards  a  legacy  of  40!.  ayear  to  the  famecheft,  to  the 
univerfity,  and  to  his  profellbrs  jointly.  He  likewife  gave  120!. 
towards  the  new-building  of  the  fchools  ;  feveral  rare  manu- 
fcripts  and  printed  books  to  the  Bodleian  Library;  and  a  good 
quantity  of  Geek  types  to  the  printing  prefs  at  Oxford.  This 
great  and  extraordinary  man  died  at  Eton  college  the  igth  of 
Febuary  1621-2,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  The 
univerfity  of  Oxford  paid  him  the  greateft  honors  poffible,  by 
having  a  public  fpeech  and  verfes  made  in  his  praife,  which 
were  publifhed  foon  after  in  410.  under  the  title  of  Ultima  Li- 
nea  Savilii.  As  to  his  character,  the  higheft  encomiums  are 
beftowed  on  him  by  all  the  learned  of  his  time  :  by  Ifaac  Ca- 
faubon,  Mercerus,  Marcus  Meibomius,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  and 
efpecially  the  learned  bifhop  Montagu ;  who,  in  his  Diatribae 
upon  Selden's  Hiftory  of  Tythes,  ftiles  him  "  that  magazine 
"  of  learning,  whofe  memory  (hall  be  honorable  amongft  not 
ic  only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous  for  ever.'3 

We  have  already  mentioned  feveral  noble  inftances  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile's  munificence  to  the  republic  of  letters  :  in  the 
account  of  his  publications  many  more,  and  even  greater,  will 
appear.  In  1581,  he  obliged  the  world  with  an  Englifh  ver- 
fion  of,  I.  "Four  Books  of  the  Hiftories  of  Cornelius  Taci- 
t:  tus,  and  the  Life  of  Agricola  :  with  notes  upon  them," 
folio.  Dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth.  The  notes  upon  this 
work  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Ifaac  Gruter,  and  pub- 
lifhed at  Amfterdam  1649,  in  I2mo.  to  which  Mr.  Gruter 
fubjoined  a  treatife  of  our  author,  publifhed  in  1598  under 
this  title,  2.  A  View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or  Com- 
*c  mentaries  concerning  Roman  Warfare  :"  which  treatife, 
foon  after  its  firft  appearance,  had  been  tranflated  into  Latin 

by 
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by  Marquardus  Freherus,  and  printed  at  Pleidelberg  in  1601. 
In  1596,  he  publimed  a  collection  of  the  beft  ancient  writers 
of  our  Englifh  Hiftory,  infitled,  3.  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scrip- 
tores  poft  Bedam  praecipui,  ex  vetudiflimis  Codicibus  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  edit! :  To  which  he  added  chronological 
tables  at  the  end,  from  Julius  Csefar  to  the  coming;  in  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  4.  He  undertook  and  finifhed  a  fine 
edition  of  St.  Chryfoftorn's  Works  in  Greek,  printed  A.  D. 
1613,  in  eight  volumes  folio.  In  the  preface,  he  fays,  that 
having  himfelf  vifited,  about  twelve  years  before,  all  the  pub- 
lick  and  private  libraries  in  Britain  ;  and  copied  out  from 
thence,  whatever  he  thought  ufeful  to  his  defign  :  He  then 
fent  fome  learned  men  into  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
Eaft  ;  to  tranfcribe  fuch  parts  as  he  had  not  already,  and  to 
collate  the  others  with  the  beft  manufcripts.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  feveral  great  men 
for  their  afliftance  ;  as  Thuanus,  Velferus,  Andraeas  Schottus, 
Ifaac  Cafaubon,  Fronto  Ducseus,  Janus  Gruterus,  David 
Hoefchelius,  &c.  In  the  eighth  volume  are  iaferted  Sir  Hen- 

*  O 

ry  Savile's  own  notes,  with  thofe  of  other  learned  men.  The 
whole  charge  of  this  edition,  including  the  feveral  fums  paid  to 
learned  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  employed  in  finding  out, 
tranfcribing,  and  collating  the  beft  manufcripts,  is  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  no  !efs  than  800  Dl.  but3  as  foon  as  it  was  fmifhed, 
the  biftiops  and  clergy  of  France  employed  Fronto  Ducasus, 
who  was  a  learned  jefuit,  to  reprint  it  at  Paris  with  a  Latin 
translation.  This  edition  appeared  in  1621,  and -the  following 
years,  in  ten  volumes  folio;  and  a  finer  edition  hath  been 
fince  put  out  by  Father  Montfaucon  and  the  BenedicYms,  at 
Paris  1718,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio.  In  1618,  he  publimed 
a  Latin  work,  written  by  Thomas  Bradvvardin,  archbimop  of  Art- 

CHRY- 
Canterbury,  againft  Pelagius,  intitied,   5.  De  caufa  Dei  con-    SOSTOM, 

tra  Pelagium,  &  de  virtute  caufarum  :  to  which  he  prefixed 
the  Life  of  Bradwardin.  In  1621,  he  publimed  a  collection 
of  his  own  mathematical  lectures,  6.  Pra^Iectiones  Tredecim 
in  principium  Elemen.torum  Euclidis  Oxoniae  habitae,  4to. 
y.  Oratio  coram  Elizabetha  Regina  Oxoniae  habita,  anno 
1592,  Oxon  1658,  4to.  Publiihed  by  Dr.  Barlow  from  the 
original  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  8.  He  tranflated  into 
Latin  King  James's  "Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance." 

Ho 
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He  left  feveral  manufcripts  behind  him,  written  at  the  com- 
mand of  king  James  ;  all  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
He  wrote  notes  likewife  upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his 
library,  particularly  of  Eufebius's  Ecclenaftical  Hiftory  ;  which 
were  afterwards  ufed,  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  X^ale- 
fms,  in  his  edition  of  that  work  in  1659.  There  are  four  of 
his  letters  to  Camden,  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  a- 
mong  "  Camden's  Letters,"  printed  1691,  in  4to. 

Sir  Henry  Savile  had  a  younger  brother  Thomas  Savile, 
who  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  Ox- 
ford in  1580  ;  afterwards  travelled  abroad  into  feveral  coun- 
tries ;  upon  his  return,  was  chofen  fellow  of  Eton  college  ;  and 
died  at  London  the  I2th  of  January  1592-3.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Camden  5  among  whofe  letters,  juft  mentioned,  there  are  fif- 
teen of  Mr.  Savile's  to  him. 

SAUNDERSON    (Dr.  NICHOLAS)    an  illuftrious 
profefibr  of  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
and  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  was  born  in  January  1682,  at 
Thurlfton  near  Pennifton  in  Yorkfhire  ;  where  his  father,  be- 
TheLife       f1(jcs  a  fmall  eftate,  enjoyed  a  place  in  the  Excife.      When  he 
terof  pro-      was  twelve  months  old,  he  was  deprived  by  the  fmall  pox,  not 
feflbr  Saun-    only  of  his  fight,  but  of  his  eyes  alfo  ;  for  they  came  away  in 
fried  to  fcis     abfcefs  :  fo  that  he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light  and  colours, 
"Elements     than  if  he  had  been  born  blind.     He  was  fent  early  to  the 
Printed  It       free-fchool  at  Pennifton,   and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
Cambridge,    knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  ;  which  he  af- 
"        terwards  improved  fo  far  by  his  own  application   to   the  claf- 
fic  authors,  as  to  hear  the  works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and 
Diophontus,  read  in  their  original  Greek.     As  foon  as  he  had 
gone  through  the  bufinefs  of  the  grarnmar-fchool,   his  father, 
whofe  occupation  led  him  to  be  converfant  in  numbers,  bee;an 
to  inftrucl:  him  in  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.     Here  it 
was   that  his  genius  firft  appeared  :    he  foon  became  able  to 
work  the  common  queftions,  to  make  long  calculations  by  the 
Jftrength  of  his  memory,  and  to  form  new  rules  to  himfelf  for 
the  more  ready  folving  of  luch  problems,  as  are  often  propofed 
to  learners,   more  with  a  defign  to  perplex  than  to  inftrucl:. 
At  the  ase  of  eighteen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
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of  Richard  Weft  of  Underbank,  Efq;  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  a  lover  of  the  mathematics  :  who,  obferving  Mr.  Saun- 
derfon's  uncommon  capacity,  took  the  pains  to  inftruct  him 
in  the  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  gave  him  every 
encouragement  in  his  power  to  the  profecution  of  thefe  ftudk's. 
Soon  after,  he  grew  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nettleton,  who 
took  the  fame  pains  with  him  ;  and  it  was  to  thefc  gentlemen, 
that  Mr.  Saunderfon  owed  his  firil  iftftitution  in  the  mathe- 
matical fciences.  They  furnifhed  him  with  books,  and  often 
read  and  expounded  them  to  him  ;  but  he  foon  furpafled 
his  matters,  and  became  fitter  to  teach,  than  learn  any  thing 
from  them. 

\ 

Our  author's  paflion  for  learning  growing  with  him,  his  fa- 
ther encouraged  it ;  and  fent  him  to  a  private  academy  at 
AtterclifF  near  Sheffield.  Logic  and  metaphyfics,  it  feems, 
made  up  the  principal  learning  of  this  fchool  :  the  former  be- 
ing chiefly  the  art  of  difputing  in  mood  and  figure,  a  dry  ftudy, 
converfant  only  in  words,  the  latter  dealing  in  iuch  abftra6t 
ideas,  as  have  not  the  objects  of  fenfe  for  their  foundation, 
were  neither  of  them  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  author  ; 
and  therefore  he  made  but  a  (hort  ttay  here.  He  remained 
fbmetime  after  in  the  country,  profecuting  his  ftudies  in  his 
own  way,  without  either  guide  or  affittant  :  indeed  he  needed 
no  other  than  a  good  author,  and  fome  perfon  that  could  read 
it  to  him  ;  being  able  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  abilities  to 
furmount  all  difficulties  that  might  occur.  His  education  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  his  father,  who 
having  a  numerous  family  grew  uneafy  under  the  burden  :  his 
friends  therefore  began  to  think  of  fixing  him  in  fome  way  of 
bufmefs,  by  which  he  might  fupport  himfelf,  His  own  incli- 
nation led  him  ftrongly  to  Cambridge  ;  but  the  expence  of  an 
education  there,  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  got  over.  At  laft, 
it  was  refolved  he  fhould  try  his  fortune  there,  but  in  a  way 
very  uncommon  ;  not  as  a  fcholar  but  a  matter  :  for  his  friends 
obferving  in  him  a  peculiar  felicity  in  conveying  his  ideas  to 
others,  hoped  that  he  might  teach  the  mathematics  with  credit 
and  advantage,  even  in  the  univerfity ;  or  if  this  defign  fhould 
mifcarry,  they  promifed  themfelves  fuccefsin  opening  a  fchool 
/or  him  in  London. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  in  the  year  1707,  being  now  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  he  was  brought  to  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Jofhua  Dunn, 
then  a  fellow-commoner  of  Ch rift- College  ;  where  he  refided 
with  his  friend,  but  was  not  admitted  a  member  of  the  colleo-e. 

^*> 

The  fociety  were  much  pleafed  with  fo  extraordinary  a  guefr, 
allotted  him  a  chamber,  the  u(e  of  their  library,  and  indulged 
him  in  every  privilege,  that  could  be  of  advantage  to  him. 
But  many  difficulties  obfirucled  his  defign  :  he  was  placed  here 
without  friends,  without  fortune,  a  young  man  untaught  him- 
felf,  to  be  a  teacher  of  philofophy  in  an  univerfity,  where  it 
then  reigned  in  the  greateft  perfection.  Mr.  Whifton  was  at 
this  time  in  the  mathematical  profeflbr's  chair,  and  read  lec- 
tures in  the  manner  propofed  by  Mr.  Saunderfon  ;  fo  that  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  looked  like  an  encroachment  on  the 
privileges  of  his  office  :  but,  as  a  good-natured  man  and  an  en- 
courager  of  learning,  he  readily  confented  to  the  application  of 
friends,  made  in  behalf  of  fo  uncommon  a  perfon.  Mr.  Dunn 
had  been  very  affiduous  in  making  known  his  character  ;  his 
fame  in  a  fhort  time  had  filled  the  univerfity  ;  men  of  learning 
and  curioilty  grew  ambitious  and  fond  of  his  acquaintance  j  fo 
that  his  lecture,  as  foon  as  opened,  was  frequented  by  many, 
and  in  a  (hort  time  very  much  crowded.  The  Principia  Ma- 
thematica,  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Univerfalis  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  were  the  foundation  of  his  lecture;  and  they  afforded 
a  noble  held  to  difplay  his  genius  in.  It  will  be  matter  of 
furprife  to  many,  that  our  author  fhould  read  lectures  in  op- 
tics, difcourfe  on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  explain  the 
theory  of  viiion,  the  effect  of  glalTes,  the  phenomena  of  the 
rainbow,  and  other  objects  of  fight :  but  if  we  confider,  that 
thib  lei  ncc  is  altogether  to  be  explained  by  lines,  and  is  fub- 
jecl  to  the  rules  of"  geometry,  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  he  mi^ht  be  a  mafter  of  thefe  fubjecSts. 

As  Mr.  Saunderfon  was  inftructing  the  academical  youth 
in  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  it  was  not 
lon^  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  incomparable  au- 
thor, although  he  had  bft  the  univerfity  feveral  years ;  and 
enjoyed  his  frequent  converfation  concerning  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts  of  his  works.  He  lived  in  friendship  alfo  with  the 
moil  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age;  with  Halley,  Cotes, 
De  Moivre,  £c.  Upon  the  removal  of  Mr,  Whifton  from 

his 
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his  profeflbrfhip,  Mr.  Saunderfon's  mathematical  merit  was 
univerfally  allowed  fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  any  competi- 
tor, that  an  extraordinary  ftep  was  taken  in  his  favor,  to  qua- 
lify him  with  a  degree,  'which  the  ftatutes  require.  Upon 
application  made  by  the  heads  of  colleges  to  the  duke  of  So- 
nierfet  their  chancellor,  a  mandate  was  readily  granted  by  the 
queen,  for  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  : 
upon  which  he  was  chofen  Lucafian  profefTor  of  the  mathema- 
tics in  November  1711,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  all  the  while  inte- 
refting  himfelf  very  much  in  the  affair.  His  firft  performance, 
after  he  was  feated  in  the  chair,  was  an  inauguration  fpeech 
made  in  very  elegant  Latin,  and  a  ftyle  truly  Ciceronian  ;  for 
he  was  well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  Tully,  who  was  his  fa- 
vorite in  profe,  as  Virgil  and  Horace  were  in  verfe.  From 
this  time  he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  the  reading  of  lectures, 
and  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  his  pupils.  He  continued  a- 
mong  the  gentlemen  of  Chrift's  college,  till  the  year  1723; 
when  he  took  a  houfe  in  Cambridge,  and  foon  after  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickons,  reclor  of  Boxworth  in 
Cambridgefhire  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter.  In 
the  year  1728,  when  king  George  II  honoured  the  univcrfity 
with  a  vifit,  he  was  pleafed  to  fignify  his  define  of  feeing  fo 
remarkable  a  perfon  ;  and  accordingly  our  profeiTor  waited 
upon  his  majefty  in  the  fenate-houfe,  and  was  there  created 
doctor  of  laws  by  royal  favor. 

Dr.  Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  ftrong  healthy  conftitu- 
tion  ;  but  being  too  fedentary,  and  conftantly  confining  him- 
felf to  the  houfe,  he  became  at  length  a  valetudinarian  of  a 
very  fcorbutic  habit.  For  forne  years  he  frequently  com- 
plained of  a  numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which  in  the  faring  of  the 
year  1739,  ended  in  a  mortification  of  his  foot ;  when  his 
blood  being  in  a  very  ill  flatre,  no  art  or  medicines  were  aMe 
to  ftop  its  progrefs.  He  died  the  igih  of  April,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  lies  buried  according  to  his  requeft  in  the 
chancel  at  Boxworth.  He  was  a  man  rather  to  be  admired 
than  loved.  He  had  much  wit  and  vivacity  in  converfation, 
fo  that  none  could  be  a  better  companion.  He  had  aJfo  a 
great  regard  to  truth,  and  was  one  of  thofe  fincerc  men,  who 
think  it  their  duty  to  fpeak  it  at  all  times  :  and  therefore  his  fen- 
timents  on  men  and  opinions,  his  praifes  or  cenfures,  his 
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friendfliip  or  difregard,  were  exprefied  without  partiality  or 
referve  :  which,  as  muft  eafily  be  imagined,  would  raife  him 
up  many  enemies,  and  expofe  him  to  many  animofities.  He 
received  the  notice  of  his  approaching  death  with  great  calm- 
nefs  and  ferenity  ;  and  after  a  fhort  filence,  renaming  life  and 
fpirit,  talked  with  as  much  compofure  as  ufual.  He  was  not 
fuppofed  to  entertain  any  great  notion  of  revealed  religion, 
yet,  we  are  told,  appointed  to  receive  the  facrament  the 
evening  before  his  death  ;  which  a  delirium  that  never  went 
off  prevented  him  from  doing. 

A  blind  man,  moving  in  the  fphere  of  a  mathematician, 
feems  a  phenomenon  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  every  age,  in  which  it  has  ap- 
peared. Tully  mentions  it  as  a  thing  fcarce  credible  in 
his  own  mafter  in  philofophy  Diodotus,  that  "  he  exerci- 
ct  fed  himfelf  therein  with  more  affiduity,  after  he  became 
"  blind  :  and  what  he  thought  next  to  impoffible  to  be  done 
"  without  fight,  that  he  profefled  geometry  ;  defcribing  his 
*c  diagrams  fo  exprefsly  to  his  fcholars,  that  they  could  draw 
"  every  line  in  its  proper  direction."  St.  Jerom  relates  a 
mere  remarkable  inftance  in  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who, 
"  though  blind  from  his  infancy,  and  therefore  ignorant  of 
"  the  very  letters,  appeared  fo  great  a  miracle  to  the  world, 
"  as  not  to  learn  logic,  but  geometry  alfo  to  perfection  ; 
"  which  feems  the  moft  of  any  thing  to  require  the  help  of 
"  fight."  But,  if  we  confider  that  the  ideas  of  extended 
quantity,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  mathematics,  may 
as  well  be  acquired  from  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  as  that  of 
fight  ;  that  a  fixed  and  (ready  attention  is  the  principal  quali- 
fication for  this  ftudy  ;  and  that  the  blind  are  by  neceility 
more  abftracted  than  others,  for  which  reafon  Democritus  is 
faid  to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  think  more  in- 
tenfely  ;  we  fhall  perhaps  find  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is 
no  other  branch  of  fcience  more  adapted  to  their  circum- 


It  was  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  that  Saunderfon  acquired 
moft  of  his  ideas  at  firft ,  and  this  he  enjoyed  in  great  acute  - 
nefs  and  perfection,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  the  blind, 
whether  by  the  gift  of  nature,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the 
neceflity  of  application,  Yet  he  cguld  not,  as  fome  have 
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imagined,  and  as  Mr.  Boyle  was  made  to  believe  of  a  blind 
man  at  Maeftricht,  diftinguifh  colours  by  that  fenfe  ;  and 
havirig  made  repeated  trials,  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  was  pretend- 
ing to  impoffibilities.  But  he  could  with  great  nicety  and  ex- 
actnefs  difcern  the  leaft  difference  of  rough  and  fmocth  in  a 
furface,  or  the  ieaft  defect  of  pohfh.  Thus  he  diftinguiflied 
in  a  fet  of  Roman  medals  the  genuine  from  the  falibj  though 
they  had  been  counterfeited  with  fuch  exactnefs,  as  to  deceive 
a  connoifleur,  who  had  judged  by  the  eye.  His  fenfe  of  feel- 
ing was  very  accurate  alfo  in  drftinguifhing  the  leaft  variation 
In  the  atmofphere :  and  he  has  been  feen  in  a  garden,  when 
obfervations  have  been  making  on  the  fun,  to  take  notice  of 
every  cloud,  that  interrupted  the  obfervation,  almoft  as  juftly 
as  they  who  could  fee  it.  He  could  tell  when  any  thing  was 
held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  pafled  by  a  tree  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  provided  there  was  a  calm  air,  and  little  or  no  wind  : 
thefe  he  did  by  the  different  pulfe  of  the  air  upon  his  face. 

An  exacl:  and  refined  ear  is  what  fuch  are  commonly  blefied 
with,  who  are  deprived  of  their  eyes  :  our  profeftor  was  per- 
haps inferior  to  none  in  the  excellence  of  his.  He  could 
readily  diftinguifh  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  note  j  and  by  his  per- 
formance on  the  flute,  which  he  had  learned  as  a'n  amufe- 
ment  iri  his  younger  years^  discovered  fuch  a  genius  for  ma- 
fic, as  if  he  had  cultivated  the  art,  would  have  probablv  ap- 
peared as  wonderful  as  his  fkill  in  the  mathematics.  By  his 
quicknefs  in  this  fenfe  he  not  only  diftinguiflied  perfons,  with 
whom  he  had  ever  once  converfed,  fo  long,  as  to  fix  in  his  me- 
mory the  found  of  their  voice,  but  in  fome  meafure  places 
alfo.  He  could  judge  of  the  fize  of  a  room,  into  which  he 
was  introduced,  of  the  diftance  he  was  from  the  wall  5  and 
if  ever  he  had  walked  over  a  pavement  in  courts,  piazzas,  &c. 
which  reflected  a  found,  and  was  afterwards  conducted 
thither  again,  he  could  exactly  tell  whereabouts  in  the  walk 
he  was  placed,  merely  by  the  note  it  founded. 

Th~re  was  fc'arce  any  part  of  the  mathematics,  on  which 
he  had  not  wrote  fomething  for  the  uie  of  his  pupils  :  but  he 
difcovered  no  intention  of  publifliing  any  of  his  works,  till 
the  year  1/33.  Then  his  friends,  alarmed  by  a  violent  fe- 
ver that  had  threatened  his  life,  and  unwilling  that  his  la- 
bours fhould  be  loft  to  the  world,  importuned  him  to  fpare 
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fome  time  from  his  lectures,  and  to  employ  it  in  finiming 
feme  of  his  works  ;  which  he  might  leave  behind  him,  as  a 
valuable  legacy  both  to  his  family  and  the  public.  He  yield- 
ed fo  far  to  thefe  intreaties,  as  to  compofe  in  a  fhort  time 
his  "  Elements  of  Algebra  j"  which  he  left  perfect,  and 
tranfcribed  fair  for  the  prefs.  It  was  published  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  at  Cambridge  1740,  in  two  volumes  4to;  with  a  good 
mezzotinto  print  of  the  author,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
character,  prefixed. 

It  would  he  wrong  to  conclude  this  account  of  Saunderfon, 
without  mentioning  the  profound  veneration  he  had  for  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  If  he  ever  differed  in  fentiment  from  any 
thing  in  Sir  Ifaac's  mathematical  and  philofophical  writings, 
upon  more  mature  confideration,  he  faid,  he  always  found 
the  miftake  to  be  his  own.  The  more  he  read  his  works, 
and  obferved  upon  nature,  the  more  reafon  he  found  to  ad- 
mire the  juflnefs  and  care,  as  well  as  happinefs  of  expreflion, 
of  that  incomparable  philofopher.  He  has  left  fome  valuable 
comments  on  his  Principia,  which  not  only  explain  the  more 
difficult  parts,  but  often  improve  upon  the  doctrines ;  and, 
though  far  ihort  in  their  prefent  irate  of  what  he  would  him- 
felf  have  publifhed  on  the  fubjecl:,  yet  they  might  be  no  un- 
acceptable prefent  to  the  public. 

SAVONAROLA  QEHOM)  a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  defcended  from  a  family  at  Padua,  and  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1452.  He  became  a  Dominican  friar  at  Bologna,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  in  1474;  and  foon  grew 
famous  for  great  piety  and  learning.  His  fuperiors  employed 
him  in  teaching  phyfics  and  metaphyfics  ;  but,  having  dif- 
charged  that  employment  fome  years,  he  grew  weary  of 
thofe  vain  fubtilties,  and  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
reading  pious  books,  and  efpecially  the  holy  fcriptures.  He 
was  employed  in  preaching  and  confeflions,  which  he  did 
with  great  afliduity.  He  was  fent  for  to  Florence  in  1492, 
to  prepare  Laurence  de  Medicis  for  death.  He  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  here  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  auflerity 
of  his  life,  and  by  the  fervency  of  his  preaching  :  by  which 
he  gained  fo  prodigious  a  reputation  and  afcendency  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  that  he  governed  it  fome  years,  as  if  he 

had 
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had  been  its  fovereign.  He  pretended  to  divine  revelations, 
and  many  from  thence  concluded  him  to  be  an  importer  and 
wicked  Tartuffe :  but  this  is  no  proof,  many  a  madman  be- 
fides  Savonarola  having  really  and  fmcerely  believed  himfelf 
to  have  been  infpired  from  above.  It  is  certain,  that  he  did 
not  abound  in  the  wifdom  of  this  world,  if  this  wifdom  con- 
fifts  in  a  regard  for  our  own  well-being  ;  for  he  did,  what  no 

o  c?  *  * 

man  could  do  and  be  fafe.  In  fhort,  he  preached  with  great 
zeal  and  eloquence,  even  in  Italy,  againft  the  corruptions 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  particularly  sgainft  the  flagitious 
life  and  practices  of  pope  Alexander  VI :  who,  not  being  able 
to  filence  him,  condemned  him  to  be  hanged  and  burned  in 
1498,  which  punifhment  he  fuffered  with  the  greateft  con- 
ftancv  and  devotion. 

J 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  to  promote  mo- 
rality and  piety.  He  is  a  proper  example  to  prove  the  great 
power  of  religious  appearance  over  the  multitude  :  for  the  ef- 
fect would  have  been  juft  the  fame  upon  the  people  of  Flo- 
rence, if  Savonarola  had  been  a  Tartuffe  or  impoftor  ;  which 
however,  notwithstanding  the  difputes  about  it,  there  is  no 
fufficient  reafon  to  fuppoie.  John  Francis  Picus,  earl  of  Mi- 
randula,  has  written  his  life. 

S  A  U  V  E  U  R  (JOSEPH)  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
tician, was  born  at  La  Fleche  the  24th  of  March  165 3.  He 
was  abfolutely  dumb,  till  he  was  feven  years  of  age  ;  and  tom. 
then  the  organs  of  fpeech  did  not  difengage  themfelves  fo  ef- 
fedtuallv,  but  that  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  fpeak  very 
ilowly  and  deliberately.  From  his  infancy  he  difcovered  a 
turn  for  mechanics  ;  and  was  always  inventing  and  conftruct- 
ing  fome  little  thing  or  other  in  that  way.  He  was  fent  to 
the  college  of  the  Jefuits  to  learn  polite  lirerature,  but  made 
very  little  progrefs  in  poetry  and  eloquence  :  Virgil  and  Ci- 
cero had  no  charms  for  him  -3  but  he  read  with  greedinefs 
books  of  arithmetic.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1670;  and  be- 
ing intended  for  the  church,  applied  to  philofophy  and  theo- 
logy, but  fucceeded  no  better.  In  fliort,  mathematics  was 
the  only  ftudy  he  had  any  pailion  or  relifh  for,  and  this  he 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  fuccels  :  for,  during  his  courfe 
of  philofophy,  he  learned  the  fix  fall  book*  of  Euclid,  MH 
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the  compafs  of  one  month,  without  a  matter.  As  he  hatF 
an  impediment  in  his  voice,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  BofTuet, 
at  that  time  bifhop  of  Condom,  to  apply  himfelf  to  phyfic  : 
but  this  was  utterly  againft  the  inclination  of  an  uncle,  from 
whom  he  drew  all  his  refources,  who  was  nroncHy  fet  upon 
his  being  a  divine.  At  length,  purfuing  his  favorite  fcience, 
he  refolved  to  teach  it  for  his  fupport ;  and  fo  foon  became 
the  mathematician  a  la  mode,  that  at  twenty  years  of  ao;e  he 
had  prince  Eugene  for  his  fcholar.  He  had  not  yet  read  the 
geometry  of  Defcartes ;  but  a  foreigner  of  the  firft  quality 
clearing  to  be  taught  it,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  an 
inconceivably  fmall  fpace  of  time.  Ballet  being  a  famionab-le 
game  at  that  time,  the  marquifs  of  Dangeau  afked  him  for 
iome  calculations  relating  to  it,  which  gave  fuch  fatisfadlion, 
that  Sauveur  had  the  honor  to  explain  them  to  the  king  and 
queen.  This  was  in  1678  :  in  1681,  he  went  to  Chantilft 
with  Mariotte  to  make  fome  experiments  upon  the  waters 
there.  In  1686,  he  was  made  mathematical  profeflbr  of  the 
royal  college  :  and  in  1696,  admitted  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences.  He  was  known  and  efleemed  by  the  prince 
of  Conde.  He  conceived  a  defign  of  writing  a  treatife  upon 
fortification  ;  and,  in  order  to  join  practice  with  theory,  went 
to  the  fiege  of  Mons  in  1691,  where  he  continued  all  the 
while  in  the  trenches  :  he  made  the  tour  alfo  of  Flanders 
with  this  view.  At  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  a  pen- 
fion.  He  died  in  July,  1716.  He  was  twice  married.  The 
firft  time  he  took  a  very  fmgular  precaution ;  for  he  would 
not  fee  the  woman,  till  he  had  been  with  a  notary  to  have 
the  conditions,  he  intended  to  infift  on,  reduced  into  a  written 
form ;  for  fear  the  fight  of  her  fhould  not  leave  him  enough 
mafter  of  himfelf.  This  was  adding  very  wifely,  and  like  a 
true  mathematician:  who  always  proceeds  by  rule  and  line, 
and  makes  his  calculations,  when  his  head  is  cool.  He  had 
children  by  both  his  wives  ;  and  by  the  latter  a  fon,  who, 
like  himfelf,  was  dumb  for  the  feven  mil  years  of  his  life. 

His  writings,  which  confift  of  pieces  rather  than  fet  works, 
are  all  inferted  in  the  memoires  of  the  academy  of  fciences  : 
the  principal  of  them  is,  Principes  d'Acouftique  &  de  Mu- 
iique,  ou  Syfteme  general  des  intervalles  des  fons,  &  fon  ap- 
plication a  tous  les  fyflemes  &  inftrumens  de  Mufuque,  170? 
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For  although  Sauveur  is  faid  to  have  had  neither  voice  nor 

^3 

ear,  yet  this  was  his  favorite  fcience  ;  which  undoubtedly  was 
•owing  to  its  afford  inn;  him  matter  for  fine  and  deep  refearches 

O  O  A- 

in  his  own  way. 

SAXE  (MAURICE  Count  de)  marihal  -general  of  the 
French  armies,  and  duke-elect  of  Courland  and  Semigallia, 
was  born  at  Drefden  the  i9th  of  October  1696.  He  was  Lifeof 
natural  fon  of  Frederic  Auguftus  II,  elector  of  Saxony,  king  £-5  e 


of  Poland,  and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  by  Aurora  countefs    '  "es  ;  or,  • 
Konigfmarc,    youngeft    fifter    of  Philip  count   Konlgfmarc,    ti  P0ncernf 
who  was  descended  of  an  illuftrious  family  in  Sweden  :   and    "  ing  the 

...  i:  Art  of 

who  fell  a  facritice  for  an  alledged  intrigue  with  the  princefs   «  ^far  » 
of  Zell.     Count  Saxe  difcovered  an  early  genius  for  warlike  Kdin-  I759» 
exercifes,   neglecting  every  ftudy  but  that  of  war.     He  cul- 
tivated no  foreign  language  but  French,    as  if  he  had  fore- 

CD  O          O  * 

feen  that  France  would  one  day  become  his  country,  in 
which  he  would  rife  to  the  higheft  military  honours.  He 
accompanied  the  king  his  father  in  all  his  Polifli  campaigns, 
and  began  to  ferve  in  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlands  in 

O  J 

1708,  when  rre  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  olds  and  gave 
pregnant  proofs  of  an  enterprifmg  genius.  He  afterwards 
Served  in  the  war  againft  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  and  was 
made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe.  He  entered  into  the 
imperial  fervice  in  17175  and  made  feveral  campaigns  in  Hun- 
gary againft  the  Turks  ;  in  which  he  behaved  with  the  great- 
eft  bravery,  and  thereby  attracted  the  regard  of  prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy,  the  moft  illuftrious  captain  of  his  time.  In 
1720,  he  vifited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  obtained  a 
brevet  of  camp-marfhal  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  re- 
gent of  that  kingdom.  Two  years  after,  he  purchafed  the 
colonelcy  of  the  regiment  of  Spar,  and  gradually  rofe  in  mi- 
litary honours,  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  marihal- 
general. 

While  the  count  was  rending  in  France,  the  ftates  of 
Courland,  forefeeing  that  their  duchy  would  one  day  be  with- 
out a  head,  duke  Ferdinand,  the  laft  male  of  the  family  of 
Keller,  being  valetudinary,  and  likely  to  die  without  idue, 
were  prevailed  on,  by  foreign  influence,  to  chufe  the  count 
to  be  their  fovereign.  The  minute  of  election  was  figried 
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by  the  ftates  of  Mittaw,  the  capital  of  Courland,  on  the  5th 
of  July  1726.     But  this  election  having  been  vigoroufly  op- 
pofed  by  the  court  of  Ruflia,    and   alfo  by   the   republic  of 
Poland,    upon   both  of  which  the  duchy  was  dependent ;   he 
could   never   make  good  his  pretenfions ;    fo  that,   upon  the 
death  of  duke  Ferdinand  in  1736,  count  Biron,   a  gentleman 
of  Danifh  extraction,   in  the  fervice  of  Ruflia,  was  preferred 
before  him.     When  a  war  broke  out  in  Germany,  upon  the 
death  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  our  count's  father,   he  at- 
tended  the  duke  of  Berwick,   commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  army  lent  into  that  country,  and   behaved  with  un~ 
parallelled  bravery.     When   troubles  broke  out  in  the  fame 
quarter,   upon  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI,  he 
was  employed  in  the  French  army  fent  into  the  empire,  to 
fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  had  no 
inconfiderable  hand  in  ftorming  Prague  :   by  means  of  which 
he  acquired  the  confidence   and  efteem  of  that  unfortunate 
prince.     When  an  invanon  of  Great  Britain  was  projected 
by  the  court  of  France,  in  the  beginning  of  1744,  in  favour 
of  Charles-Edward,   the  pretender's  eldeft  for.,    he  was   ap 
pointed  to  command  the  French  troops  to  be  employed  on 
that  occafion.     Both  the  young  pretender  and  the  count  had 
come  to  Dunkirk  in  order  to  proceed  upon  the  intended  ex- 
pedition ;   but  the  defign  was  fruftrated  by  a  furious  flcrm, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  fleet.     France  having,   foon 
after  that  event,   declared  war  againft  Great  Britain,  he  was 
appointed  commander   in  chief  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Netherlands,   and  promoted  to  the   rank  of  a  marfhal   of 
France.     In  this  high  ftation  he  had  full  room  to  difplay  his 
great  abilities,      Succefs  crowned   all   his  enterprifes ;    and 
every  town  he  inverted,  was  obliged  to  fubmitto  his  victorious 
arms.     During  the  courfe  of  the  war,   he  beat  the  allies  in 
feveral  battles,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  Auftriari 
Netherlands,   with  a   good   part  of  Dutch   Brabant.     Such 
eminent  fervices  procured  him  an  a£t  of  naturalization  by  the 
king  of  France,  in  April  1746;   in  January  following,   he 
was  railed  to  the  rank  of  marfhal-general,  an  office  which 
bad  been  vacant  for  many  years;   and  in  January  1748,    he 
was  conftituted  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a 


large  revenue  annexed. 
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After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  mar- 
dial  Saxe,  covered  with  glory,    and  loaded  with   the  king's 
bounties,  retired  to  Chambord  in  France,  where  he  fpent  his 
time  in   various  employments  and  amufements.     But  being 
ieized  with  a  fever  on  the  2 lit  of  November  1750,    he  died 
on  the  3oth  of  that  month.     His  corpfe  was  interred  on  the 
8th  of  February  following,  with  great  funeral  pomp,   in  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas   at  Strafburg.     All  France  lamented 
his  death.     The  king  was  at  the  charge  of  his  funeral,    and 
exprefied   the  greateif.   concern  for  the  lofs  of  a  man,   who 
had  raifed  the  glory -of  hh  arms  to  the  higheft  pitch.     By  his 
will,   which  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  i,  1748,   he   directed 
that  "  his  body  ihould   be  buried  in  lime,   if  that  could  be 
"  done ;   that,   in  a  fhort  time,  nothing  more  of  him  might 
4<  remain  in  the  world,  but  his  memory  among  his  friends." 
This   direclion,   however,   was  not  complied  with  :   for  his 
corpfe  was  imbalmed,    and  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,   which 
was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered  with  one 
of  wood,    bound  about  with  iron.     His  heart  was  put  into  a 
Hlver-gilt  box,  and  his  intrails  into  another  coffin.     He  was 
bred  a  Proteilant,  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion,  under  the  eye 
of  the  countefs   his  mother  :   and  no  worldly  confederation 
could  ever  induce  him  to  change  his  religion.     He  had  un- 
happily,  like  his  royal  father,   early  engaged  in  a   feries  of 
amorous   adventures  ;    and  feveral  natural  children  were  the 
fruits  of  his  vagrant  amours.     Though  he  had  beea  prevailed 
on   by  his   mother,   to  marry  Victoria  countefs  of  Lobin,   a 
lady  of  difVmgulfhed  birth  and  beauty,   by  whom  he  had  a 
child  or  two,  who  died  in  their  infancy  ;  yet  a  coldnefs  hav- 
ing arifen  between  them,  the  marriage  was  diffolved,   on  ac- 
count of  adultery  committed   by  the  count,    with  a  defign  to 
procure  a  divorce  ;   and  he  never  afterwards  married.     The 
rnarmal  was  a  man  of  a  middling  ftature,   but  of  a  robufl 
confKtution  and  extraordinary  ftrength.     To  an  afpecl:  noble, 
fweet  and  martial,  he  joined  the  interior  qualities  of  a  moft 
excellent  heart.     Affable,   and  affe&ed  with  the  misfortunes 
of  others,   he  was  great  and  generous,  even  more  than  his 
fortune  would  permit.     On  his  death-bed  he  was  very  peni- 
tent for  his  lewd  practices,   and  reviewed  the  errors  of  his 
life  with  extreme  renione. 

T  4  His 
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His  "  Reveries,  or  Memoirs  concerning  the  Art  of  War,* 
together  with  other  fmall  pieces,  were  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
and  published  at  London  in  1757,  4-to  j  and  republifhed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1759?  8vo. 

SCALA    (BARTHELEMI)   an  Italian,  eminent  as  a 

ftatefman  and  man  of  letters,   when  letters  were  juft  reviving 

Nkeron         *n  Eur°Pe>    was  b°rn  about  the  year  1424,  fome  fay   1430. 

Tom.  JX.      He  was  only  the  fon  of  a  miller  ;    but   groins:  early  to  Flo- 
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rence,  he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  who, 
obferving  uncommon  parts  in  him  and  a  turn  for  letters,  took 
him  under  his  protection,  and  gave  him  an  education.  He 
ftudjed  the  law;  and  taking  a  dolor's  degree  in  that  faculty, 
frequented  the  bar.  After  the  death  of  Cofmo  in  1464,  Pe- 
ter de  Medicis  (hewed  the  fame  regard  for  him  :  and  Scala, 
through  his  means,  was  trufted  by  the  republic  in  the  mod 
important  negotiations,  and  in  the  management  of  the  niceft 
affairs.  In  1471,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred  on 
him  and  his  defendants  ;  and  the  year  after  he  obtained  Let- 
tres  de  noblefle  :  he  was  then  fecretary  or  chancellor  of  the 
republic.  In  1484,  the  Florentines  fent  a  folemn  embaffy 
to  Innocent  VIII,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  being  raifed  to 
the  pontificate  :  when  Scala,  being  one  of  the  fix  deputed  to 
go,  delivered  a  fpeech  fo  very  pleafmg  to  the  pope,  that  he 
was  made  by  him  a  knight  of  the  golden  fpur,  and  fenator  of 
Rome.  In  1486,  he  was  made  holy-ftandard-bearer  to  the 
republic.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1497,  and  left  among  o- 
ther  children  a.  daughter,  named  Alexandria,  who  afterwards 
became  famous  for  her  learning  and  fkill  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tonpues. 

O 

While  he  lived,  was  published  the  abovementioned  fpeech 
to  pope  Innocent,  another  fpeech  which  he  made  as  chancel- 
lor of  Florence,  pro  Iinperatoriis  militaribus  fignis  dandis 
Conflantio  Sfortiae  Irnperatori  in  1481,  and  Apologia  contra 
vituperatores  civitatis  Florcntiae  1496  in* folio.  His  pofthu- 
ir.ous  works  are  four  books,  de  Hiiloria  Florentina,  and  Vita 
i,.  Vitaliani  Borromeo  ;  both  printed  at  Rome  in  1677,  4to' 
This  hiftory  of  the  Florentine  republic  was  written  in  twenty 
'books,  and  depofited  in  the  Medicean  library  ;  but  as  only  four 
o\  theie  books  and  part  of  a  fifth,  were  digefted  and  finifhed,  no 
-  ;>re  were  thought  fit  to  fee  the  light.  Some  few  of  his  let- 
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ters 
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ters  have  been  publifhcd  ;  and  there  are  eight  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Politian,  with  whom  Scala,  as  appears  from  the  cor- 
refpondence,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  variance.  Politian 
treated  him  politely  at  firft,  but  afterwards  loft  his  temper  a 
little.  He  probably  defpifed  him  the  more,  for  being  his  fu- 
perior  in  every  thing  but  letters.  Erafmus  alfo  has  not  pafTed 
a  very  favorable  judgment  on  him:  he  reprefents  him  as  a 
Ciceronian  in  his  ftile. 

His  daughter  Alexandria  became  the  wife   of  Marullus  ;    See  MA- 
whofe  reafon  for  marrying   her,   according   to   Paul  Jovius,    RtJLLUS. 
was,  that  he  was  defirous  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  knowledge    In  Elogils. 
of  the  Latin  tongue  :  but  if  we  believe  her  hulband,  (he  was 
a  woman   of  great  beauty   and   virtue,   as  well   as   wit  and 
learning  ;   for  fuch  he  defcribes  her  in  his  poems.     She  died 
in  1506. 

•^ 

S  C  A  L  I  G  E  R  fJuLius  C^SAR)  was  defcended  from 
the  princes  of  Verona,  if  we  may  believe  what  his  fon  Jo- 
feph  aflerts,  in  his  epiftle  to  Janus  Doufa  de  vetuftate  gentis 
Scaligeranae  ;  but  this  is  generally  not  believed,  but  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  puff  of  the  Geris  Scaligerana,  meaning  Julius 
2nd  Jofeph,  who  were  as  remarkable  for  great  vanity,  as  they 
were  for  very  great  parts  and  ftill  greater  learning.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  Julius  was  the  fon  of  Benedict  Scaliger,  who  com- 
manded for  feventeen  years  the  troops  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary  \  and  was  born  at  Ripa,  a  caftle  in  the  ter- 
ritorv  of  Verona,  the  2?d  of  April  14.84.  He  learned  the  NJceron, 

J  HT     ••« 

firft  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his  own  country,  having   juuftres 
for  his  preceptor  John  Jocundus  of  Verona  ;   and,  at  twelve    tom.XXHI. 
years  of  age,  v/as  prefented  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  pages.     He  ferved  that  emperor  feven- 
teen years,    and  gave  proofs  of  his  valor  and  dexterity  in  fe- 
veral  expeditions,  in  which  he  attended  his  mailer.    He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512,  in  which   he  loft  his  fa- 
ther and  brother  Titus  :  he   conveyed    their  bodies  to  Fer- 
rara,   where  his  mother  refided,   who  fome  time   after  died 
with  grief. 

His  father  dying  in  narrow  circumftances,  he  found  him- 
felf very  foon  in  great  neccflity  ;  upon  which  he  refolved  to 
enter  into  the  Francifcan  order.  For  this  purpofe  he  went 

to 
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to  Bologne,  where  he  applied  himfelf  vi^oroufly  to  fludy,  ef- 
pecially   to   logic   and   Scotus's  divinity  ;  but,   changing  hrs 
mind  with  regard  to  becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again, 
and  ferved  fome  time  in  Piedmont.     A  phyfician,    whom  he 
knew  at  Turin,  perfuaded  him  to  ftudy  phyllc  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  profecuted  it  at  his  leifure-hours,  while  he  was  in  the 
army  :   he  likewife  learned  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he 
had  been  intirely  ignorant  till  then.     At  laft  the  pains  of  the 
gout  determined  him,  at  forty  years  of  age,    to   abandon  a 
military  life,   and  to  devote  himfelf  intirely  to  the  profeffion 
of  phyfic.     He  had  indeed  already  acquired  uncommon  fkili 
in  it ;  fo  that  the  bifhop  of  Agen,  being  indifpofed,  and  ap- 
prehending fome  need  of  a  phyfician  in  his  journey  to  his  dio- 
cefs,  befought  Scaliger  to  attend   him.     Scaliger  confented, 
upon  condition  that  he  (hould  not  ftay  at  Agen  above  eight 
days  :  however  this  mighty  man,  now  forty-two,  fell  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  thirteen ;  and,  becaufe  her  parents  would  not 
confent  to  his  having  her,   on  account  of  her  youth,   Hayed 
at  Agen  in  order  to  marry  her.     He  married  her,  three  years 
after,  in  1529  ;   lived  with  her  twenty-nine  years  ;   and  had 
fifteen  children   by  her,  feven  of  whom  furvived  him.     She 
was  a  lady  of  good  family. 

It  was  after  his  fettlement  at  Agen,  that  he  began  to  apply 
himfelf  ferioufly  to  his  ftudies.  He  learned  the  French  tongue 
at  his  firft  coming,  which  he  fpoke  perfectly  well  in  three 
months  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Gafcon,  Ita- 
lian, Spanifh,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Sclavonian.  The 
chief  object  of  his  purfuits  was  learning  :  the  practice  of  phy- 
fic was  what  he  fupported  himfelf  by.  It  is  probable,  that 
he  had  taken  a  doctor's  degree  in  this  faculty  at  Padua ;  for 
the  letters  of  naturalization,  which  were  granted  him  by 
Francis  I,  in  1528,  give  him  this  title  ;  though  they  fay  no- 
thing, as  fome  have  obferved,  of  his  defcent  from  the  princes 
of  Verona,  which  it  is  probable  they  would  have  done,  had 
that  defcent;  been  clear.  He  did  not  begin  to  publifh  any  of 
his  works,  till  he  was  forty-feven  years  of  age  ;  but  he  foon 
repaired  the  time  he  had  loft,  and  fhortly  gained  a  great  name 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Study  and  the  composition  of 
"•books  employed  him  till  his  death  -,  which  was  occafioned  by 

are- 
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a  retention  of  urine,  a:  e  2ift  ofC;  r  1-58. 

Hi^  ?h  was,   Ju!ii  Crefaris  Sc.  quod   fuit. 

His  ton    Tofeph    has   defcribed  him,   as  a  man  with  mar.y    ;v 

••  *          v_;  \. . . 

excellent  (.y^alirics  both  or"  bedv  a::.,  n  ir.c  :   tali,    w^ll-m-cle,  .-. 

of  a  noble  rind  venerable  air,  ar.a  w  rong  and  aJiive 
even  to  old  ace  ;  of  r.maziiid  la^achv,  in.omu  could 

divine  the    patures    ;.::d  manner?  or"  mm   rroir.  :.  /.looks; 
oi  a  prodigious   memory;    1:        larly   avene  to  lying,   and 
fuch  charkv,   tha:  his  hou'e  was  a  kind  of  noipka!  :o  the  ia- 
-:nt-and  ciitrened.      Thefegood  qi ties,  .          .  er,  which 

his  ton  attributes  to  him,  wen       -    .      -..-."-Ifhed  bv  fome  that 

*~         j  j 

were  not   Ib  good,  and  *  :        .-  :o  all   the    world  :    we 

mean,   an   ir-'up-v          le   price  and  -.  .  with  a  criticizing 

and  pc:ul»:ic  humoiir,  which  in;  im  throw  out  the  molt 
outrageous  and  in'iurious  L.  je  -_;  .  U,  \\-\-.o  did  rot 
think  as  he  thought,  nor  adored  his  produ.  s  as  he  adored 
them.  His  treatment  of  Erafmus  \va?  i:v:  ble.  This 

: at  man,   in   a    piece  intitled,    Cictromamis^  Jivt 

'V,  had  ridicu  .th  irre::;:ibij   rl-rce  o- wit  and 

reaibn,   certain  or"  the   learned   in    Italv,   who   would    all     I 
iv3   expreiiions    to    be    pure   latir.ltv,     but   what  \vers  to   be 
found  in  Cicero  ;   and  na  I  E   en  gone  ib  far  as  to  cridcife   t'. 
ft  vie   of  the    Roman  orator,  for  whom  nevertheleTs   he  h 

-it  veneration.  Phis  proi  ked  Scaliger,  wh  .  - 
zeal  for  Cicero  put  him  upor.  publiihi:.,  3  oratio::5  in  his 
defence  ;  in  which  he  loaded  L  ..s  with  all  the  contu- 
m<  and  reproachful  language,  i  .  -mannered  fpleen  and 
pailion  cci.  .it.  He  n.aue  :on:e  atonement,  bv  repent- 

ing of  what  he  had  cone  ;  for  upon  the  death  cf  Erifmus, 
which  pened  while  the  feccr.d  oration  was  printing,  that 
is,  in  1536,  Scaliger  wrote  a  poem,  wherein  he  cxpreiied 
great  grief  at  his  dying  before  they  were  reconciled,  and 
ilievved  a  willingnefs  to  ac  .  pledge  his  srea:  \irtucs  a;;d 

O  CO 

merit. 

In  the  mean  time  Scaliger,  with  all  his  faults,  was  cer- 
tainly a  moil  uncommon  man;  and  if  in  hi^  literary  pro- 
ductions great  numbers  cf  errors  have  expo  fed  him  to  cri- 
ticiim  and  correction,  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  he  did  not 
apply  himleit  iii  good  earneit  to  letters,  till  h,  -  more  than 
forty  years  of  age,  His  principal  works  are,  Exercitationes 

contra 
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Niccron, 

tom.XXTIL 

— Heinfii 

Omiones 

in  obi  turn 

Jofephi 

Scaligeri. 
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contra  Card amim  de  Subtilitate  ;  De  caufis  linguae  Latinsej 
Poctices  libri  feptem  ;  Poemata  ;  Epiftol.T:  ;  and  Commen- 
taries upon  feveral  ancient  authors,  Theophraftus,  Ariftotle, 
and  Hippocrates,  or  rather  upon  fome  works  of  thefe  authors-. 

SCALIGER  (JOSEPH  JUSTUS)  Ton   of  Julius  Cas- 
far  Scaligcr,  was   born   at  Agcn   the  4th  of  Auguft  1540; 
and  at  eleven  years  of  age,    was  fent  with   two  of  his  bro- 
thers to  the  college  of  Bourdeaux.     He  learned  the  elements 
of  the   Latin    tongue,   and  continued  there  for  three  years  ; 
when  the  plague,  coming  to  the  place,  obliged  him  to  return 
home  to   his  father,   who  himfelf  took  care  of  his  ftudies. 
He  required  of  him  every  day  a  fhort  declamation  upon  fome 
hiftorical    iubjecT:,    and   made   him   tranfcribe   fome    poems, 
which  he  himfelf  had  compofed.      This  laft  employ  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  infpired  him   with  a  tafte  and  inclination  for 
poetry  ;   which   he  cultivated   fo   heartily,  that    he  wrote  a 
tragedy  upon  the  ftory  of  Oedipus,  before  he  was  feventeen 
yearr,  of  age.      His  father  dying  in  1558,  he  went  to  Paris 
the  year  following,   with   a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  to   the 
Greek  lan^ua^e  ;    and  for  this  purpofe  attended  the  lectures 
of  Turnebus    for    two  months.     But    finding,   that  in   the 
ufual  courfe  he  {hould  be  a  long  while  in  gaining  his  point, 
be  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet,  refolving  to  make  ufe  of  no 
ni  after  but  himfelf;   and  having  haftily  run  over  the  Greek 
conjugations,  began   to  read  Homer  with  a  translation,  and 
underftood  him  perfe&ly  in  a  fhort  time.     From  this  reading 
he  formed  to   himfelf  a  grammar ;   then   proceeding  to   the 
ether  Greek  poets,   and  next   to  the    hiftorians   and  orators, 
he  earned  in  the  fpacc  of  two  years  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
hintniao-e.      He   afterwards   turned   his   thoughts   to   the  He- 

~<       o  o 

brew  tnsigue,  which  he  learned  by  himfelf  with  great  facility: 
he  had  a  particular  talent  for  learning  languages,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  well  {killed  in  no  lefs  than  thirteen.  He  made 
the  fame  progrefs  in  the  Icicnccs,  and  in  every  branch  of 
literature,  fo  that  he  at  length  obtained  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  mod  learned  man  of  his  age  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  the 
rnuft  learned  man,  that  any  age  has  produced.  His  life  was 
a  life  of  fevere  application  to  letters,  fo  that  there  is  very 
for  a  biographer  to  fay  of  ir.  In  1593?  he  was  invited 

to 
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the  univerfity  of  Leyden,   to    be  honorary   profefFor  of  trre 
Belles  Lettres  there  :    upon  which  occafion,   if  we  may  be- 
lieve what  we  read  in  the  Menagiana,   Henry  IV  of  France   Tom.  IV*. 
treated   him  with   great  coldnefs  and  neajecT:.     Scaliger  had 

o  o  o 

determined  to  accept  the  offer  j  and  wailing  upon  the  king 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  journey,  and  the  oecafion  of  it, 
"  Well,  Mr.  Scaliger,  laid  his  majefty,  the  Dutch  want  to 
"  have  you  with  them,  ai>d  to  allow  you  a  good  ftipend:  I 
6t  am  glad  of  it  :"  and  then  fuddenly  turning  the  difcourfe, 
afked  him,  "  Is  it  true,  that  you  travelled  froai  Paris  to 
"Dijon,  without  s;oing  to  ftool  "?  The  flanders-by  were 
furprifed  ;  for  they  expedted  to  have  feen  the  greater!  fcho- 
lar  in  the  world,  and  confequently  great  ornament  of  his 
country,  treated  with  more  ceremony  and  refpedt.  But 
Henry  IV  had  no  notion  at  all  of  learning  or  learned  men  ; 
and  if  he  had  had,  might  poflibly  not  have  been  convinced., 
that  great  learning  can  atone  for  greater  pride,  i-n  faience,  and 
vanity ;  and  fo  might  behave  in  that  manner,  purpofeJy  to 
humble  and  mortify  Scaliger,  who  poilefled  them  all  abun- 
dantly. He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  fpem  the  remainder 
of  his  life.;  and  died  there  of  a  dropfy,  the  2  ill  of  January 
1609,  without  having  been  ever  married.  He  was  a  irum 
of  perfect  fobriety  of  manners,  and  whofe  whole  time  was 
fpent  in  ftudy.  He  had  as  great  parts  as  his  father,  and  infi- 
nitely greater  learning,  having  been  trained  to  it  from  his  in- 
fancy, which  his  father  had  not  :  but  then  he  had  the  fame 
vain-glorious  and  malevolent  fpirit,  which  difpofed  him  to 
contemn,  and  upon  every  occafion  to  abufe,  aJ  mankind. 
And  though  Ovid  has  faid,  that  the  culture  of  polite  litera- 
ture, and  the  liberal  arts3  has  a  tendency  to  civilize  and  foftea 
human  nature, 

Ingenuas  didieifle  fideliter  artes,; 

Emollit  mores  ;  nee  Unit  eile  feros6 

Yet  were  we  to  judge  by  the  effects  it  had  en  thefe  two  he- 
roes in  letters,  for  fuch  they  certainly  were,  we  fhould  con- 
clude it  more  likely  to  make  us  greater  favages  in  our  civili- 
zed, than  we  (hould  have  been  in  our  natural  (late.  It  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  Scaliger  the  father  lived  and  died  in 

the- 
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De  Vetuf-      tne  church  Of  Rome  :    but  the  Ton  embraced  the  principles  of 

tate  Gentis       T  ii-ri  irii-  • 

ScaUgeranse.    JLuther,  and  relates,  that  his  father   allo  had   intentions  of 
doing  fo. 

The  works  of  Jofeph  Scaliger  are  very  numerous  and  va- 
rious :  but  his  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum,  printed 
at  Paris  1583  in  folio,  is  his  greateft  performance.  It  con- 
tains a  vaft  extent  of  learning: ;  and  three  things  are  obferved 

v-»    *  O 

in  it,  peculiar  to  Scaliger.  The  firff.  is,  that  having  Great 
(kill  in  the  oriental,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  a  prodigious  knowledge  in  al!  kinds  of  writers, 
he  collected  every  thing,  which  might  ferve  to  eftablifh  fure 
principles  of  chronology,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  divers  re- 
markable events.  The  fecond,  that  he  was  the  firft,  who  un- 
dertook to  form  a  compleat  fyftem  of  chronology  ;  or  to  lay 
down  certain  principles,  on  which  hiftory  might  be  digefted 
into  exact  order.  The  third,  that  he  invented  the  Julian 
period  ;  which  is  fo  exceedingly  necefTary  to  chronologers, 
that  without  it  all  their  labours  would  be,  if  not  ufelefs,  at 
leaft  very  knotty  and  difficult.  Scaliger,  who  had  always  the 
higheft  opinion  of  his  own  productions,  imagined,  that  he  had 
in  this  work  carried  chronology  to  intire  perfection,  and  that 
his  determinations  would  be  irreverfible  :  but  the  fciences  do 
not  attain  perfection  at  once;  and  the  errors,  which  Peta- 
vius  and  others  have  difcovered  in  this  work,  fliew  in  this 
inftance  that  they  do  not.  Neverthelefs,  he  has  been  ftiled 
the"  father  of  chronology  ;  and  perhaps  his  Thefaurus  Tem- 
porum, complectens  Eufebii  Pamphili  Chronicon,  cum  Ifa- 
gogicis  Chronologiae  Canonibus,  in  which  he  has  corrected 
and  reformed  many  things  in  his  Opus  de  Emendatione  Tem- 
porum, may  give  him  a  fufHcient  claim  to  the  title.  The 
beft  edition  of  de  Emendatione  Temporum  is  that  of  Gene- 
va 1609,  in  folio;  of  the  Thefaurus  Temporum  that  of 
Amfterdam  1658,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

He  wrote  notes  and   animadverfions  upon   almoft  all  the 

Greek  and  Latin  authors  :  thofe  upon  Varro  de  Lingua  La- 

Voffii  Epift.    tina  were  written  by  him  at   twenty  years  of  age.     Gerard 

LondP'i695o.    Voflius    obferves,   that   his  conjectures   are    too  bold;    and 

mentions,   how  Peter  Victorius  faid,  that  Scaliger  was  born 

Kouveiiesde   to  corrupt  the  ancients,  rather  than  to  correct  them.     "  I 

liqJd«Iet-   "  know  not,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  whether  we  may  not  fay,  that 
tres,  for  ««  Scaliger 

June  1684. 
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**  Scaliger  had  too  much  wit  and  learning,  to  write  a  good 
"  commentary  :  for  by  having  too  much  wit,  he  difcovered 
**  in  the  authors  he  commented  on  more  fine  fentiment  and 
"  genius,  than  they  really  had  j  and  his  profound  learning 
"  was  the  occafion  of  his  feeing  a  thoufand  connexions  be- 
"  tween  the  fentiments  of  a  writer  and  fome  rare  point  of  an- 
<c  tiquity  ;  and  upon  that  foundation,  imagining  his  author 
"  intended  to  allude  to  it,  corrected  the  paiTage  :  unlefs  we 
"  choofe  to  believe,  that  his  defire  to  explain  an  obfcure 
*'  point  of  learning,  unknown  to  other  critics,  induced  him 
ic  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  paf- 
"  fage.  However  that  be,  his  commentaries  are  full  of  bold, 
<c  ingenious,  and  very  learned  conjectures  ;  but  it  is  not  at 
"  all  probable,  that  the  ancients  ever  thought  of  what  he 
cc  makes  them  fay.  A  perfon  who  has  genius  departs  as 
"  much  from  their  fenfe,  as  one  who  has  none  ;  and  we 
<c  ought  not  to  fuppofe,  that  the  verfes  of  Horace  and  Catul- 
"  lus  contain  all  the  erudition,  which  the  commentators  have 
"  thought  proper  to  fupply  them  with.'* 

He  wrote  fome  difTertations  upon  fubjects  of  antiquity; 
and  gave  fpecimens  of  his  fkill  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
He  made  a  Latin  translation  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  pro- 
verbs, which  were  published  at  Leyden  1623,  with  the  notes 
of  Erpenius  :  he  did  this  at  the  requeft  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
who  tells  us,  that  he  employed  lefs  time  in  tranflating  it,. than  Epift.  794, 
others  who  underftood  Arabic  would  have  done  in  reading  it. 
He  was  alfo  obliged  to  write  fome  controverfial  pieces  :  his 
controverfy  with  Scioppius,  who  had  convicted  him  of  vani- 
ty and  lying  in  his  de  vetuftate  &  fplendore  gentis  Scaligera- 
nae,  is  a  heap  of  foul  language  upon  a  very  futile  fubjecl:.  His 
Poemata  were  publifhed  at  Leyden  1615,  in  8vo  ;  his  Epif- 
tolae,  which  are  full  of  good  learning,  and  not  the  lead  eligi- 
ble of  his  works,  by  Daniel  Heinfius  at  the  fame  place  1627, 
in  8vo. 

There  are  two  Scaligerana  :  one  printed  at  the  Hague  in 
1666;  the  other  at  Groningen  1669,  and  for  fome  curious 
reafon  or  other  called  Scaligerana  Prima.  They  do  the  fame 
honor  to  Scaliger,  as  the  Ana's  generally  do  to  their  refpcc- 
tive  authors  j  that  is,  none  at  all. 

SCAR- 
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SCAR  RON  (PAUL)  an  eminent  comic,  or  rather 
burlefque  French  writer,  was  trie  ion  of  Paul  Scarron,  a 
counfellor  in  parliament,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1610.  He 
was  deformed,  and  of  very  irregular  manners  ;  ye:  his  fa- 
ther deiigned  him  for  the  ecclellailical  {hue.  He  went  to 
Italy,  when  he  was  four  and  twenty  ;  but  returned  juft  as 
licentious  as  he  went,  and  fo  continued  till  by  a  terrible 
ftroke  he  was  deprived  of  all  power  to  indulge  vitious  appe- 
tites. He  was  at  Mans,  where  he  was  a  canon  ;  but  retir- 
ing from  thence,  at  a  carnival-feafon,  into  a  damp  and  fenny 
fituation,  a  torpor  fuddenly  fell  upon  him,  and  he  loft  the 
ufe  of  all  his  limbs.  The  phyficians  attempted  in  vain  to  re- 
ftore  them  :  no  applications  were  of  the  lead  avail  :  and  thus 
poor  Scarron,  at  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  had  no  move- 
ments left  him,  but  thofe  of  his  hands  and  tongue.  Melan- 
choly and  terrible  as  his  condition  was,  his  comical  and  bur- 
lefque humor  never  forfook  him  :  he  was  continually  talkino- 
and  writing  in  this  ftrain  ;  and  his  houfe  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  men  of  wit.  Afterwards,  a  frefli  misfortune 
overtook  him  :  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  fupplied  his  wants, 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  was  ba- 
nimed.  Scarron,  deprived  of  his  refources,  prefented  an 
humble  requeft  to  Richelieu,  which  was  fo  humoroufly  drawn* 
that  the  minifter  could  not  forbear  laughing.  What  the  ef- 
fect would  have  been,  cannot  be  faid,  fince  both  Richelieu 
and  his  father  died  foon  after:  however,  it  is  reckoned  among 
his  beft  pieces.  This  extraordinary  perfon  at  length  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  marriage  ;  and,  in  1651,  was  actually 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d'Aubigne,  afterwards  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated Madam  de  Maintenon,  who  lodged  near  him,  and 
was  about  fixteen  years  of  age.  How  different  mull  the  con- 
dition of  that  lady  have  been  then,  from  what  it  was  after- 
wards ;  when,  as  Voltaire  relates,  u  it  was  confidered  as  a 
"  great  acquihtion  for  her,  to  gain  for  a  hufband  a  man, 
"  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent,  and  very  little 
Louis  XIV.  *c  enriched  by  fortune  ?"  This  lacly,  however,  whofe  pafiion 
II.  for  Scarron,  if  (he  had  any,  mutt  have  been  quite  intellectual, 
had  wit  and  beauty,  and  ferved  to  increafe  the  good  compa- 
ny, which  frequented  his  houie :  ihe  alfo  reftrained  him  in 

his 
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his  buffooneries,  making  him  more  referved  and  decent. 
Scarron  died  in  1660,  and  his  jefting  humor  did  not  die  be- 
fore him.  Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death,  when  his 
acquaintance  were  about  him  all  in  tears,  c<  Ah  !  my  good 
"  friends.,  faid  he,  you  will  never  cry  for  me  fo  much,  as  I 
cc  have  made  you  laugh." 

Scarron  had  an  infinite  fund  of  wit  and  pleafantry,  but 
could  never  prevent  it  from  running  into  buffoonery.  There 
are  in  his  writings  many  things  fine,  ingenious  and  delicate  j 
but  they  are  fo  mixed  with  what  is  flat,  trifling,  low,  and 
obfcene,  that  a  reader  upon  the  whole  will  be  rather  dif- 
gufted  than  amufed.  His  Virgil  Traveftie  is  only  excufable 
in  a  buffoon  :  yet  there  are  pleatantries  in  it,  which  would 
have  difconcerted  the  gravity  of  even  Virgil  himfelf.  His 
comedies  and  his  tragi-comedy  Boileau  calls  les  vilaines  pieces 
de  Scarron :  they  are  indeed  nothing  but  mere  burlefque. 
His  other  works*  which  confift  of  fongs,  epiftles,  ftanzas, 
odes,  epigrams,  &c.  all  fhew  the  buffooning  humor  of  theiv 
author.  His  comical  Romance  is  almoft  the  only  work* 
\vhich  continued  to  be  liked  by  perfons  of  tafle  :  and  this  was 
foretold  by  Boileau.  His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1685  and  1737,  in  ten  volumes  I2mo. 

S  C  H  A  A  F  (CHARLFS)  a  very  learned  German,  was 
born  at  Nuys,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  anno  164.6  ; 
his  father  was  a  major  in  the  army  of  the  landgrave  of  Heffe 
CalTel.  He  was  bred  to  Divinity  at  Duifbourg  :  and,  hav-  Nicerori, 
ing  made  the  oriental,  tongues  his  particular  ftudy,  became 
profeflbr  of  them  in  that  univerfity  in  1677.  ^n  l^19->  ne 
removed  to  Leyden,  to  fill  the  fame  poft  for  a  better  ftipend  ; 
and  there  continued  till  1729,  when  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  upwards  of  eighty.  He  publiihed  fome  ufeful  books,  in 
the  Oriental  way  \  as,  i.  Opus  ArarrKeum  compleclens 
Gramn;aticam  Chaldaicam  &  Syriacam,  1686^  in  8vo>  2. 
Novum  Teftamentum  Syriacum,  cum  verfione  Latina,  1708, 
in  4to.  The  Latin  veifion  is  of  Tremtllius,  retouched. 
Leufden  labored  jointly  with  him  in  this  work  till  his  death, 
which  happened,  when  they  were  got  to  Luke  xv.  20  ;  and 
Schaaf  did  the  remainder  by  himfelf,  At  the  end  of  it  is 
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fubjoined,  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale.  3.  Epitome 
Grammatics  Hebraicae,  1716,  in  8vo.  4.  A  Letter  in  Sy- 
riac  of  the  bifliop  Mar  Thomas,  written  from  Malabar  to 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  a  Latin  verfion  by  himfelf, 
1714,  in  4to.  5.  Sermo  Academicus  de  Linguarum  Orien- 
talium  fcientia.  An  Inauguration-Speech.  In  1711,  he  drew 
up,  at  the  requcft  of  the  curators  of  the  academy  at  Leyden, 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Sama- 
ritan books  and  manuTcripts  in  the  library  there  ;  which  was 
joined  to  the  catalogue  of  that  library,  publifhed  in  1711. 

SCHEFFER  (JoHN)  a  very  learned  German,  was 
born  at  Strafburg  in  1621;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  was 
educated  there.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the  ftudy 
of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities,  and  of  hiftory  ;  and  made 
himfelf  a  tolerable  verbal  critic  upon  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors. He  was  driven  out  of  his  own  country  by  the  wars  ; 
and,  as  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  was  {hewing  favor  at  that 
time  to  all  men  of  letters,  he  withdrew  into  her  kingdom  in 
1648.  He  was  made,  the  fame  year,  profefTor  of  eloquence 
and  politics  at  Up!al  ;  afterwards,  honorary  profefTor  royal 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  affeflbr  of  the  royal 
college  of  antiques  ;  and,  at  length,  librarian  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Upfal.  Fie  died  in  March  1679,  after  having  publifli- 
ed  a  great  number  of  works.  Many  of  his  pieces  relate  to 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Grsevius  and  Gronovius.  He  wrote  notes  upon 
many  ancient  authors  ;  upon  ./Elian,  Phredrus,  Arriani  Tac- 
tica,  of  which  laft  he  made  alfo  a  Latin  verfion,  Petronius, 
Hyginus,  Julius  Obfequens,  Juftin,  &c.  He  was  one  of 
thofe,  who  ftoutly  defended  the  genuinenefs  of  that  fragment 
of  Petronius,  pretended  to  have  been  found  at  Trau  ;  which 
however  is  generally  judged  to  be  a  forgery,  and  accordingly 
rejected  by  Burman  and  other  critics. 

SCHEINER   (CHRISTOPHER)  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  aftronomer,  and  memorable  for  having  firft  difco- 

*  o 

Weidleri  vered  the  fpots  upon  the  fun,  was  born  near  Meckelberg  in 
ift.Aftron.  Germany,  anno  1575.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
p'  xv"  '3'  JrfuiB, 
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Jefuits,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  afterwards 
taught  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  the  mathematics  at  Ingolftadt, 
Friburg,  Brifac,  and  Rome.  At  length,  he  became  rector 
of  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  at  Neifle  in  Silefia,  and  con- 
fefTor  to  the  arch- duke  Charles.  He  died  at  NeifTe  in  1650. 

While  he  was  at  Tngolftadt  in  161 1,  teaching  mathematics 
in  that  city,  he  one  day  difcovered  through  his  telefcope  cer- 
tain fpots  in  the  fun  ;  and  communicated  his  difcovery  to 
fome  of  his  brethren,  to  Gretfer  in  particular.  The  pro- 
vincial of  his  order,  frighted  as  it  fhould  feem  with  the  ncw- 
nefs  of  the  phcenomenon,  retrained  him  from  publifhing  it 
at  the  prefent :  upon  which,  Scheiner  communicated  his  obfer- 
vations  in  three  letters  to  Velferus,  who,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  publifned  thofe  obfervations,  with  figures 
to  illuftrate  them,  in  1612,  under  the  title  of  Apelles  poft 
tabulam.  When  Galilso  heard  of  this,  he  charged  him  with 
plagiarifm,  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  the  honor  of  the  dif- 
covery :  but  Scheiner,  in  the  preface  to  his  Rofa  Urfma,  very 
accurately  makes  good  his  claim  ;  and  Ricciolus  is  of  opinion, 
that  Velferus's  letters  through  Germany  and  Italy  upon  this 
difcovery  yave  Galileo  the  firft  hint  of  it,  fince  none  of  Ga- 
lileo's obfervations  were  earlier  than  the  year  1612.  Scheiner, 
afterwards  at  Rome,  made  obfervations  on  thefe  folar  phce- 
nomena  for  many  years ;  and  at  length  he  reducing  them  in- 
to order,  publifhed  them  in  one  volume  folio  in  1630,  under 
the  title  of,  Rofa  Urfma:  five,  Sol,  ex  admirando  foculorum 
&  macularum  fuarum  phcenomeno  varius  -3  nee  non  circa 
centrum  fuum,  &  axem  rixum,  ab  ortu  in  occafum,  conver- 
fione  quafi  menftrua,  fupra  polos  proprios,  libris  iv.  mobilis 
oftenfus.  Almoft  every  page  is  adorned  with  an  ima^e  of  the 
fun  with  fpots  :  and  Des  Cartes  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  accurate  and  perfect  in  its  kind, 
than  this  work  of  Scheiner.  P?inrf°pl* 

Scheiner  wrote  fome  fmaller  things,    relating  to  mathema-    Part  ill, 
tics  and  philoibphy  ;   among  the  reft,    Oculus,    five,  Funda- 
mentum  Opticum,   in  quo  radius  vifualis  eruitur,  fua  vifioni 
in  oculo  fedes  decernitur,  &  anguli  viibrii  ingenium  reperitur. 
Reprinted  at  London  ^652,  in  410. 

Ui  SCHIA- 
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SCHIAVONE    (ANDREA),    fo  called  from  the 
country,  where  he  was  born  in  1522,  was  an  eminent  Ve- 
netian painter.     He  was  fo  very  meanly  defcendcd,   that  his 
parents,   after  they   had  brought  him   to  Venice,  were  not 
able  to  allow  him  a  mailer.     His  firft  employment  wa§  to 
ferve  thofe  painters,  who  kept  {hops  :   where  his  mind  open- 
ed, and  inclination  and  genius  ferved  him  for  a  rnafter.      He 
ftudied  hard,   and  took  infinite  pains  :  and  this,    with  fuch 
helps  as  he  received  from  the  prints  of  Parmegiano,   and  the 
paintings  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,   raifed  him  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  very  furpriiing.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  bein^  ob- 
liged to  work  for  his  daily  bread,  he  could  not  fpare  time  fuf- 
ficient  for  making  himfelf  thoroughly  perfect  in  defign  :    but 
that  defect  was  fo  well  covered  with  the  fmgular  beauty  and 
fweetnefs  of  his  colors,   that  Tintoret  ufed  often  to  fay,   no 
painter  ought   to  be  without  one  piece  of  his  hand  at  leait. 
His  principal  works  were  compofed  at  Venice,  fome  of  them 
In  concurrence  with  Tintoret  himfelf,   and  others  by  the  di- 
redlions  of  Titian,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark.     But  fo  ma- 
licious was  fortune  to  poor  Schiavone,  that  his  pictures  were 
but  little  valued  in  his  life-time  ;  and  he  never  was  paid  any 
otherwife  for  them,  than  as  an  ordinary  painter  :  though  af- 
ter his  deceafe,  which  happened  in  1582,   his  works  turned 
to  much  better  account,   and  were  efteemed  but  little  inferior 
to  thofe  of  his  moft  famous  contemporaries.     7^his  painter, 
though   now  reckoned   one  of  the  greater!  colorifls  of  the 
Venetian  fchool,  was  all  his  life  long  but  poorly  fed   and 
meanly  clad  :  what  therefore  was  his  future  reputation  worth 
to  him  ? 

i  c^ 

SOHMjDT,  the  name  of  forne  learned  Germans. 
Erafmus  Schmidt,  born  at  Delitzch  in  Mifnia  1560,  was 
eminent  for  his  (kill  in  the  Greek  tongue  and  in  the  mathe- 
matics :  both  which,  although  they  are  accomplishments  fel- 
dom  found  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  profelled  with  great  repu- 
tation for  many  years  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  died  in  1637. 
lie  publifhed  an  edition  of  Pindar  in  1616,  4to,  with  a  La- 
tin verfion  and  learned  notes.  He  wrote  notes  alfo  upon  Ly- 
cophron,  Dionyfuis  Perigetes,  andHefiod;  which  laft  was 

publifhed 
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publimed  at  Geneva  in  1693. —'There  was  Sebaftian 
Schmidt,  profeilor  of  oriental  languages  at  Strafburg,  who 
publifhed  many  works  :  and  John  Andrew  Schmidt,  a  learn- 
ed'Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Worms  in  1652.  John  An- 
drew had  a  terrible  accident,  when  he  was  twenty-feven 
years  of  age,  which  had  like  to  have  coft  him  his  life  :  he 
fell  out  of  a  chamber-window  of  the  fecond  frory  into  the 
ftreet,  and  was  taken  up  for  dead.  He  hurt  his  right  arm 
with  the  fall  fo  much,  that  he  could  never  recover  the  ufe  of 
it :  he  learned  to  write  however  tolerably  well  with  the  left ; 
fo  well  at  leaft,  as  to  be  able  to  make  near  a  hundred  publica- 
tions, without  the  help  of  an  amanuenils.  He  was  learned, 
but  feems  to  have  been  ftrongly  infected  with  the  cacoethes 
fcribendi  :  for  he  writ  upon  all  fubjetfs.  One  of  his  pieces 
is  intitled,  Arcana  domination  is  in  rebus  geftis  Oliverii 
Cromvvelli  :  another  is  againft  a  book,  fuppofed  to  be  Le 
Clerc's,  with  this  title,  Liberii  de  fanclo  amore  Epiftols  SceCLERC 
Theologicre.  He  translated  Pardie's  elements  of  geometry 
out  of  French  into  Latin.  He  died  in  1726  ;  and  his  fune- 
ral oration  was  made  by  John  Laurence  Mofteim,  who  fays 
the  higheft  things  imaginable  of  him. 

S  C  H  O  R  E  L   (JoHN)  a  Flemifh  painter,  was  born  in 
1495,  at  a  village  called  Schorel,  near  Alkmaer  in  Holland  ; 
and  worked  fome  time  with  Albert  Durer.     While  he  was 
travelling  up  and  down  Germany,  he  met  with  a  fryar,  who 
was  a  lover  of  painting,   and  then  going  to  Jerufalem  :    and 
thefe  two  circumftances  induced  him  to  accompany  hirn.  He 
defigned  in  Jerufalem,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  and 
in  fe'veral  other  places  fancMed  by  the  prefence  of  our  Sa- 
viour.    In  his  way  home,  he  flopped  at  Venice,  and  work- 
ed a  while  there  ;  and  having  a  defire  to  fee  Raphael'^  paint- 
ing, went  to  Rome,  where  he  defigned  his  and  Michael  An- 
gelo's  works  after  the  antique  fculptures,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  buildings.     Adrian  VI,  being  about  that  tim«  ad- 
vanced to  the  papal  chair,  gave  Schorel  the  charge  of  fuper- 
in  tend  ant  of  the  buildings  at  Belvidere  :  but  after  the  death  of 

o  * 

this  pontiff,  who  reigned  little  more  than  a  year,  he  returned 
to  the  Low  Countries.  He  ftaid  a  while  at  Utrecht,  and 
drew  feveral  rare  pieces  there.  He  patted  through  France, 

U  as 
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as  he  returned  home  ;  and  refufed  the  offers  made  him  by 
Francis  I,  out  of  his  love  to  eafe  and  a  quiet  life.  He  was 
endowed  with  various  accomplifhments,  being  a  mufician, 
poet,  orator  ;  and  knowing  in  four  languages,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  He  died  in  the  year  1562, 
much  lamented  by  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  efteem- 
ed  and  loved  him  for  his  good  humour  and  good  qualities. 

SCHOTTUS  (ANDREAS)  a  very  learned  German, 
to  whom  the  republic  of  letters  has  been  confiderably  indebt- 
ed, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552;  and  was  educated  at 
Louvain.  Upon  the  taking  and  facking  of  Antwerp  in  1577, 
he  retired  to  Douay ;  and  after  fome  flay  there,  went  to 
Paris,  where  Augerius  Bufbequius  received  him  into  his 
houfe,  and  made  him  partner  of  his  fludies.  Two  years 
after,  he  went  into  Spain,  and  was  at  firft  at  Madrid ;  then 
he  removed  to  Alcala,  and  then  in  1580  to  Toledo,  where 
his  great  reputation  procured  him  a  Greek  profefibrmip.  The 
cardinal  Gafpar  Quiroga,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  conceived 
at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  efleem  for  him,  that  he  lodged  him 
in  his  palace,  and  entertained  him  as  long  as  he  flayed  in  that 
place.  In  1584,  he  was  invited  to  SaragofTa,  to  teach  rhe- 
toric and  the  Greek  language  :  and  two  years  after,  he  en- 
tered into  the  fociety  of  jefuits,  and  was  called  by  the  gene- 
ral of  the  order  into  Italy,  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Rome.  He 
continued  three  years  there,  and  then  returned  to  his  own 
country  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  read- 
ing and  writing  books.  He  was  not  only  well  fkilled  in  La- 
tin and  Greek  learning,  but  had  alfo  in  him  a  candor  and 
generofity,  feldom  to  be  found  among  the  men  of  his  order, 
He  had  an  earneft  defire  to  oblige  all  mankind,  of  what  re- 
ligion or  country  foever  ;  and  would  freely  communicate  even 
with  heretics,  if  the  caufe  of  letters  could  be  ferved  there- 
by ;  fo  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  proteflants  every 
where  fhould  have  fpoken  well  of  him.  He  died  at  Ant- 
werp the  23d  of  January  1629,  after  having  publifhed  a 
great  number  of  books.  Befides  works  more  immediately 
connected  with,  and  relating  to  his  own  profeffion,  he  gave 
editions  of,  and  wrote  notes  upon,  feveral  of  the  claflics  ; 
which  were  Aurelius  Vi$or3  Pomponius  Mela,  Se- 
neca 
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neca  Rhetor,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Valerius  Flaccus,  &c.  He 
alfo  laboured  upon  many  of  the  Greek  fathers,  publilhed  an 
edition  of  Bafil,  and  made  a  Latin  verfion  on  Photius  ;  which 
verfion  however  has  been  thought  to  be  fo  much  below  the 
abilities  and  learning  of  Schottus,  that  fome  have  queftioned 
his  having  been  the  author  of  it. 

SCHREVELIUS  (CORNELIUS)  a  laborious  critic  of 
Holland,  who,  though  his  name  is  often  feen  in  the  title-pa- 
ges of  illuftrious  authors,  had  no  great  genius  or  acumen. 
He  gave  editions  of  feveral  claffic  authors,  under  the  title  of 
Variorum  ;  and  his  edition  of  Homer's  poems  in  two  volumes 
4to,  is  very  beautiful  to  look  on,  but  full  of  faults.  The 
beft  of  all  his  works  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Lexicon,  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  is  very  commodious  to  young  beginners.  He 
died  in  the  year  1667. 

SCHURMAN  (ANNA  MARIA  A)  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary German  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  parents,  who  were 
both  fprung  from  noble  proteftant  families  ;  and  was  bom  at 
Cologne  the  5th  of  November  1607.  She  difcovered  from  From  Nice- 
her  infancy  an  uncommon  dexterity  of  hand  ;  for  at  fix  years  ron»  Tom* 
of  age,  ihe  cut  with  her  fciflars  upon  paper  all  forts  of  fi- 
gures, without  any  model.  At  eight,  (he  learned  in  a  few 
days  to  defign  flowers  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  ;  and  two 
years  after  me  was  but  three  hours  in  learning  to  embroider. 
Afterwards  fhe  was  taught  mufic  vocal  and  inftrumental, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  engraving ;  and  fucceeded  equally 
in  all  thefe  arts.  Our  excellent  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  hiflory  of 

'  J    J     p«  79.  Londk 

Chalcography,  has  obferved,  that  *'  the  very  knowing  Anna    1755. 
46  Maria  a  Schurman   is  (killed  in  this  art  with  innumerable 
**  others,  even  to  a  prodigy  of  her  fex."     Her  hand- writing 
in  all  languages   was   inimitable ;   and  fome  curious   perfons 
have  preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.     M.  Joby, 
in  his  journey  to  Munfter,  relates,  that  he  was  an  eye-wit-    Voyage  ds 
nefs  of  the  beauty   of  her  writing  in  French,  Greek,  He-    Munfter> 
brew,   Syriac,  and  Arabic  ;   and   of  her  fkill  in  drawing  in 
miniature,  and  making  portraits  upon  glafs  with  the  point  of 
a  diamond.  She  painted  her  own  picture  by  means  of  a  look- 
ing-glafs  ;  and   made   artificial  pearls  fo  like  natural  ones, 

U  4  that 
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that  they  could  not   be    diitinguifhed   but  by  pricking  them 
with  a  needle. 

The  powers  of  her  underftanding  were  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  her  hand ;  for  at  eleven  years  of  age,  when  her  brothers 
were  examined  about  their  Latin,  fhe  often  whifpered  to 
them  what  they  were  to  anfwer,  though  fhe  hau  only  heard 
them  fay  their  lefibns  en  pafTant.  Her  father,  collecting  from 
this  that  {he  was  formed  for  literature,  applied  himfelf  to 
cultivate  her  talents  that  way,  and  helped  her  to  gain  that 
knowledge,  which  made  her  fojuftly  celebrated.  The  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  became  fo  familiar  to  her, 
that  flie  not  only  wrote,  but  fpoke  them  in  a  manner, 
which  furprifed  the  molt  learned  men.  She  made  a  great 
progrefc  alfo  in  the  oriental  languages,  which  have  a  relation 
to  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Syiiac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethio- 
pic  :  and  for  the  living  languages,  me  underftood  per  eclly, 
and  fpoke  readily,  the  French,  Englim,  and  Italian.  She 
was  competently  veried  in  geography,  aftronomy,  philofophy, 
and  the  ierices,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  tnem  with  ex- 
acTtneis  ;  but  as  her  nature  was  formed  for  religion,  thefe 
vain  amufpinents  did  not  fatisfy  her  ;  and  therefore  fhe  ap- 
plied herfelf  at  length  to  divinity,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  holy 
Icriptures. 

Her  father,  who  had  fettled  at  Utrecht  while  fhe  was  an 
infant,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Francker,  for  the  more 
convenient  education  of  his  children,  died  there  in  1623. 
His  widow  then  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  Anna  Maria 
continued  her  ftudies  very  intenfely  j  and  this  undoubtedly 
retrained  her  from  marrying,  as  fhe  might  have  done  advan- 
tagcouily  with  Mr.  Cats,  penfion&ry  of  Holland,  and  a  cele- 
brated poet,  who  wrote  verfes  in  her  praife,  when  fhe  was 
but  fourteen  years  cf  age.  Her  modefty,  which  was  as  great 
as  her  knowledge,  would  have  kept  her  merit  and  learning 
•unknown }  it  Rivetus,  Spanheim,  and  Voilius,  had  not  pro- 
duced her,  contrary  to  her  own  inclination,  upon  the  ftage 
ot  the  world.  To  thefe  three  divines  we  may  add  Salma- 
iiUs,  Bevcrovicius,  and  Huygens,  who  maintained  a  literary 
correipondence  with  her ;  and  by  (hewing  her  letters,  fpread 
hei  fame  into  foreign  countries.  This  procured  her  letters 
Gafiendi,  Merfeimus,  Bochart,  Conrart,  and 

other 
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other  eminent  men.     At  laft,  her  name  became  fo  famous, 

that  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,   and  even  princefTes,  paid  her 

vifits  :  cardinal  Richelieu  likewife  {hewed  her  marks  of  his 

efteem.     About  the  year  1650,   fhe  made  a  great  alteration 

in  her  religious  fyltem.      She  performed  her  devotions  in  pri- 

vate,  without  frequenting  any  church  ,   upon   which  it   v/as 

reported  that   fhe  was  inclined  to  popery  ;  but   (he  attached 

herfelf  to  the  famous  Labadie,  and  embracing   his  p:,,;.  iples 

and  practices,  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went.  Snc  lived 

fome  time  with  him  at  Altena  in  HoHtein,  and  attended  him 

at  his  death  there  in  1674.     She  afterwards  retired  to  Wie- 

wart  in  Frifeland,  where  Mr.  William  Penn,   the  quaker,   Penn'str*, 

vifited  her  in  1677  ;   and  died  at  this  place,  the  5th  of  May    j^^^** 

1678.     She  took  for  her  device  thefe  words  of  St.  Ignatius,   Germany, 

Amor  meus  crucifixus  eft.     It  is  faid,  that  file  was  extreme-   Lond-l694 

ly  fond  of  eating  fpiders. 

She  wrote,  De  vitae  humans  termino.  Ultrajecl:.  1639  ; 
DilTertatio  de  ingenii  muliebris  ad  doctrinam  &  meliores  lite- 
ras  aptitudine,  Lugd.  Bat.  1641.  Thefe  two  pieces,  with 
letters  in  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  her  learn- 
ed correspondents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  1648  in  I2mo, 
under  the  title  of,  A.  M.  a  Schurman  Opufcula  Hebraea, 
Graeca,  Latina,  Gallica  :  profaica  &  metrica.  Enlarged  in 
the  edition  of  Utrecht  1652.  She  wrote  afterwards,  EU- 
KLERIA,  feu  melioris  partis  electio.  This  is  a  defence 
of  her  attachment  to  Labadie,  and  was  printed  at  Altena  in 
1673,  when  fhe  was  actually  with  him. 

SCIOPPIUS  (GAS  PAR)  a  moft  learned  German  writer 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  but  one  who  is  not  faid  to  have 
verified  the  maxim  : 

•          Ingenuas  didiclffe  fidellter  artes 

Em  ollit  mores  )  nee  fmit  ejfeferos  :  OVID. 

for  he  is  reprefented  as  one  of  the  greateft  favages,  thefe  lat- 
ter ages  have  produced.  All  the  great  men  of  his  time,  as 
Baillet  tells  us,  whether  catholics,  heretics,  and  even  infi- 
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dels,  have  unanimoufly  voted  for  his  profcription,  becaute  he   dn 


had  attacked  with   the  utmoft  brutality  and  fury  every  man     om>  **• 
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of  reputation,  and  had  the  impudence  to  boaft  of  fparing  nei- 
ther quality  nor  merit.  This  extraordinary  perfbn  was  born 
about  the  year  1576;  and  fludied  firfl  atAmberg,  then  at 
Heidelberg,  afterwards  at  Altdorf,  at  the  charges  of  the  e- 
Je6tor  palatine.  Having  made  a  confiderable  flay  at  Ingol- 
flad,  he  returned  to  Altdorf,  where  he  began  to  publifh  books. 
Ottavia  Ferrari,  a  Milanefe,  and  famous  profefTor  at  Padua, 
fays,  that  he  <c  publimed  books,  when  he  was  but  fixteen 
<c  years  of  age,  which  deferved  to  be  admired  by  old  men." 
It  is  faid,  that  one  of  his  early  productions  was  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  Priapeia;  the  epiftle  dedicatory  of  which  is 
dated  from  Ingolftad  in  the  year  1595.  For  this  he  was  af- 
terwards very  feverely  handled  ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  he  had 
commented  upon  obfcene  verfes,  as  becaufe  he  had  fluffed 
his  commentary  with  many  filthy  particulars ;  and  had  com- 
plained in  particular,  that  nature  had  not  provided  fo  well 
for  men  as  for  fparrows.  Cum  Ingolfladii  agerem,  vidi  e  re- 
gione  mufaei  mei  pafTerem  coitum  vicies  repetentem,  &  inde 
adeo  ad  languorem  datum,  ut  avolaturus  in  terram  decideret. 
En  fortem  iniquam.  Hoc  pafleribus  datum,  negatum  homi- 
nibus  ?  "  While  I  lived  at  Ingoljlad,  fays  he,  1  faw  oppofite  to 
cc  myftudy  a  fparrow ,  repeating  the  aft  of  coition  twenty  times , 
"  and  afterwardfo  faint  and  weary*,  that  when  he  attempted 
"  to  fly  away,  he  fell  to  the  ground*  Unequal  fortune  !  why 
"  is  this  given  to  fparrows^  and  denied  to  men  ?'  Some  have 
faid,  that  Scioppius  was  not  the  author  of  the  commentary 
abovementioned ;  but  the  generality  believe  otherwife,  and 
the  following  curious  extract  from  one  of  his  pieces  will 
plainly  fhew,  that  he  was  very  converfant  in  his  youth  with 
fuch  fort  of  authors.  cc  When  very  early  in  my  youth  I 
*'  had  an  inclination  to  read  the  antient  writers,  efpecially 
<c  the  poets,  and  yet  heard  learned  men  fay,  that  thefe  in- 
"  flruments  of  wantonnefs,  meaning  their  obfcene  verfes, 
*'  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  their  dan- 
c<  gerous  confequences  at  that  time  of  life,  I  confidered  with 
"  myfelf  how  to  read  them  with  fafety,  and  I  determined  in 
*c  this  manner.  I  voluntarily  laid  m)felf  under  vows  of  the 
*c  ftric~left  temperance  :  for  as  Terence  fays,  fine  Cerere  & 
"  Baccho  friget  Venus,  Lovers  cold  without  good  eating  and 
"  drinking  ;  and  as  Euripides,  Love  thrives  with  plenty^ 
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<c  but  with  hunger  dies.  So  Tertullian,  Monjlrum  halere- 
c*  tur  libido  fine  gula  ;  that  is,  a  temperate  lujtful  ?nan  would 
"be  deemed  a  monfter.  The  bubblino-s  of  luft  are  the  effects 

•/  O 

of  a  vigorous  body  j  but  this  vigour  is  raifed  and  kept  up 
by  very  high  living.  Wherefore  I  changed  my  wine  for 
water,  becaufe  I  was  unwilling,  as  Plato  fays,  to  add  fire 
to  fire.  I  likewife  baniflied  all  flefh-meat  from  my  table, 
not  only  for  its  heavinefs,  but  that  it  might  not  beget  in 
me^  to  life  the  words  of  Clemens,  too  great  an  itching  to 
love-affairs  :  for,  as  is  moft  truly  affirmed  by  St.  Jerom, 
efus  carnis  ejl  feminarium  libidinis^  that  is,  the  eating  of 
flefl)  is  the  nurfing  of  luft.  Nay,  I  went  farther  ;  I  ba- 
nifhed  even  ega;s  and  fiih,  having  too  often  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  thefe  were  not  without  their  fHmulating 
qualities,  &c."  In  the  mean  time,  notwithftanding  the 
railleries  his  commentary  expofed  him  to,  it  has  never  been 
inflfted  on  that  he  was  a  debauched  man,  He  was  very  juftly 
accounted  a  bad  man,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee;  but  his 
faults,  like  thofe  of  fome  other  proud,  fatirical,  paffio- 
nate  learned  men,  were  not,  as  Bayle  fays,  irregularities  of  Bayle'sdia, 
the  body,  but  vices  of  the  mind.  ^XJi 

He  made  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  after  he  had  been  fome 
time   at  Verona,  returned    into  Germany  ;    from  whence  he 
went  again  into  Italy,  and  publifhed  at  Ferrara  a  panegyrick 
upon    the  king    of  Spain,   and    pope   Clement    VIII.     He 
turned  Roman  catholick  in  the  year  1599,  and  whatever  was 
the  reafon  of  it,  was  very  angry  with  the  jefuits  ;    "  againft 
<c  whom,   Baillet  tells  us,  he  wrote  above  thirty  treatifes  un- 
"  der  fictitious  names,   the  very  titles  whereof  are  enough  to 
"  ftrike  one  with  horror..'     On  the  other  fide,   he  inveighed    TURem^ns 
with  the  utmoft  fury  againft   the   proteftants,  and  follicited    desSavans, 
the   princes   to  extirpate  them  by  the  moft  bloody  means.    p° /CA. 
Only  read  the  title  of  a  book,  he  publifhed  at  Pavia  in   the 
year    1619:    Gafp.    Scioppii  Gonfiliarii  Rcgii  Clajjicum  belli 
facri,  five^   Heldus  Redivivus  :    hoc  £/?,  ad  Carolum  V.  Impe- 
ratorem  Augujlum  Suaforia   de  Cbriftiani  Cafaris  erga  Prin- 
cipes  Ecclefitz  Rebeiles  officio^  deque  veris  compefcendorum  H<x- 
reticorum  Ecclefiteque  in  pace  collocandte  rationibus.     Read  the 
title  of  another,  which    has  been  printed   at  Mentz   in  the 
year  i6i23  againft  the  celebrated  Philip  Mornay  du  Pleffis  j 

and 
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and  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  title-page,  he  fen  t  to  James  I, 
of  England,  by  way  of  new-years-gift  :  Alexipkarmacum  Re- 
gium  ftlli  draconum  &  vencno  afpidum  fub  Pbilippi  Morncei  de 
Pleffis  nupcr  Papatus  bijhria  abdito  appofitum^  &  fereniff. 
''Jacol'Q  Magnes  Britannia  Regi  Jirems  Januaria;  loco  munerl 
mijjum.  The  very  titles  of  his  books,  as  Baillet  fays,  are 
enough  to  frighten  a  man  of  but  moderate  courage.  He  had 
before  attacked  the  king  of  England  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  his  quality,  and  in  a  very  abufive  way.  Thus  in  the  year 
1611,  he  printed  two  books  againft  htm  with  thefe  titles: 
Eccle-jiafticu3  anfloritati  Serentjf.  D.  Jacobi,  &c.  oppofitns^  and 
Collyrium  Rcgium  Britannia:  Regi  graviter  ex  oculis  laboranti 
muneri  mijjum  ;  that  is,  dn  Eye-fa  he  for  the  ufe  of  his  Bri- 
tannick  ?naje/?y.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  pieces,  he  ventured  to 
abufe  Henry  IV  of  France  in  a  rnoft  outrageous  manner  ; 

which  occafioned  his  book  to  be  burnt  at  Paris.     He  gloried 

o 

in  this  difgrace  ;  and  added,  that  hirnfelf  was  hanged  in  effigy 
in  a  farce,  that  was  a6ted  before  the  king  of  England,  His 
behaviour  however  procured  him  fome  correction  ;  for,  in  the 
year  1614,  the  fervants  of  the  Englifh  ambafTador  fet  upon 
him  at  Madrid,  and  mauled  him  moft  heartily.  He  boafted 
of  the  wounds,  he  received  in  this  conflict  j  for  he  was  mighty 
apt  to  boaft  of  what  he  ought  to  be  afhamed  of,  as  he  did, 
when  he  boafled  of  having  been  the  principal  contriver  of  the 
Catholic  league,  which  proved  fo  ruinous  to  the  Proteftants 
in  Germany.  Going  through  Venice  in  the  year  1607,  he 
had  a  conference  with  father  Paul,  whom  he  endeavoured  by 
promifes  and  threats  to  bring  over  to  the  pope's  party  :  which 
perhaps,  wiih  other  circumftances,  occafioned  his  being  im- 
prifoncd  there  three  or  four  days.  After  he  had  fpent  many 
years  in  cenfurinr,  biting,  and  defaming  every  body,  he  ap- 
plied himi'elf  to  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  looked 
for  the  key  of  tru-m  ;  and  flattered  himfelf,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do  upon  all  occafions,  that  he  had  found  that  very  key  which 
St.  Peter  left,  and  which  no  body  had  found  before  him. 
Take  his  own  words,  in  his  letter  to  Voflius  :  ea  ipfa  clave 
ad  aperienda  ejus  myjlerla  ufum^  quam  S.  Petrus  nobis  reliquit^ 
vix  tamen  a  quoquam  adhnc  intelleflum.  He  fent  fome  of  his 
apocalyptical  chimera's  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  as  Gabriel 
Naude  his  librarian  infornib  uo  j-  but  the  fame  Naude  relates, 

thlt 
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that  the  cardinal  had  fomething  elfe  to  do,  than  to  examine 
them.  It  has  been  faid  by  more  writers  than  one,  that  he 
had  thoughts  at  laft  of  going  back  to  the  communion  of  Pro- 
teftants  ;  but  this,  refting  originally  upon  the  Tingle  teftimony 
of  HorniuSj  has  not  been  generally  believed.  He  died  in  the  Hift.  Ecclcf, 

/•  p.  sSS,    L, 

1649. 


Guy  Patin  relates  his  death  as  happening  this  year,  and 
adds  withal  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  Man.  "  He  was 
ic  a  Lutheran,  fays  he,  in  his  youth  ••  he  turned  Roman 
"  Catholick  by  reading  Baronius's  Annals,  as  he  faid.  Af- 
**  terwards  he  went  to  Rome  ;  where  he  was  a  domeftic  of 
*'  cardinal  Madrucio.  He  had  a  rnind  then  to  turn  Jefuit ; 
44  but  the  fociety  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  for  him 
46  to  remain  a  layman,  and  that  he  could  do  them  greater 
44  fervices,  which  he  actually  did  by  writing  againft  Scaliger. 
c*  He  made  fome  journeys  for  them  to  Germany  and  Venice* 
"  Afterwards  he  had  a  penfion  from  the  emperor  •  but  at 
"  laft  he  declared  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  and  the 
*'•  Jefuits,  and  went  to  Padua  for  the  fafecy  of  his  perfon, 
4C  where  he  lived  fecure  from  all  his  enemies,  having  obtained 
44  a  pardon  for  his  paft  life  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  He 
*c  is  fufpe&ed  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  author  of  many 
cc  fmall  pieces  published  againft  the  Jefuits  thefe  fifteen  years, 
4C  and,  a.mong  others,  of  the  Anatoima  Societatis,  cjf  de  Stra- 
**  tagematis  'Jefuitarwn.  He  formerly  told  one  of  his  friends, 
44  who  is  alib  very  much  mine,  that  cardinal  Baronius  had 
4C  follicited  him  by  letters,  when  he  was  in  Germany,  to 
4t  turn  Catholic  ;  and  prornifed  in  that  cafe  to  procure  him  a 
4*  cardinal's  hat ;  and  that  Baronius  hiiufelf  hoped  to  be  made 
4C  pope  after  Paul  V." 

He  was  indifputably  a  very  learned  man  ;  and  had  his  mo- 
deration  and    probity    been    equal    to    his  learning,    might 
juftiy  have  been  accounted  an  hero  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
his  application  to  ftudy,   his   memory,   the  multitude  of  his 
books,  and  his  quicknefs  of  parts,  are  furprifing  things.  Fer- 
rarius  tells  us,   that  he  ftudied  day  and  night ;   that  during   in  proJu* 
tbe  fourteen  laft  years  of  his  life,   he  kept  himfelf  (hut  up  in   h.on^' CUI 
a   little  room,   and  that  his  converfation  with  thofe,   who 
went  to  vifr.  him,  run  only  upon  learning  ;  that,  l-ike  another 
Ezra,  he  mi^ht  have  reftored  the  holy  fcripture,   if  it  had 

been 
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been  loft  ;  for  that  he  could  repeat  it  almoft  by  heart ;  and 
that  the  number  of  his  books  exceeded  the  number  of  his 
years.  He  left  behind  him  alfo  feveral  manufcripts,  which, 
as  MorhofF  tells  us,  4C  remained  in  the  hands  of  John  Mi- 
"  chael  Picruccius,  profefTor  at  Padua,  and  are  not  yet  pub- 
Polyhift.  «  lifhed,  to  the  no  fmall  indignation  of  the  learned  world." 

IT" 

All  this,  notwithftanding,  he  was  a  man  of  a  vile  heart,  of 
a  malign  fpirit  ;  and  of  a  flanderous  tongue  ;  and  one,  who, 
on  account  of  his  fpiteful  and  injurious  way  of  calumniating 
all  that  were  eminent  for  their  learning,  was  juftly  called 
the  Grammatical  Cur.  He  did  not  fpare  the  beft  writers  of 
antient  Rome,  not  even  Cicero  himfelf.  "  The  accufer  of 
<c  Cicero,"  fays  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  Chapelain,  tc  about 
"  whom  you  defne  to  be  informed,  is  the  dreadful  Sciop- 
*'  pius.  He  has  publimed  a  book  at  Milan,  in  which  he  ac- 
"  cufes  Cicero  of  improprieties  and  barbarifms.  There  is 
*'  but  one  copy  of  it  in  France,  and  mefiieurs  du  Puy  lent  it 
"  me,  when  I  was  at  Paris.  This  injuftice  done  to  Cicero 
*c  would  prove  a  confolation  to  Scaliger,  if  he  was  to  return 
tf-  again  into  the  world.  But  I  expe6t  that  the  fame  Sciop- 
4C  pius  will  (hortly  put  out  another  book,  wherein  he  will 
41  undertake  to  prove,  thatCato  was  a  wicked  man,  and  Ju- 
ic  lius  Casfar  a  bad  foldier."  However,  as  Bayle  very  well 
obferves,  his  boldnefs  in  criticifmg  the  ftile  or  expreffions  of 
Cicero  will  be  lefs  furprifing,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  this 
father  of  eloquence  has  been  cenfured  by  fuch  men  at  all 
times. 

SCOTT  (Dr.  JOHN)  an  eminent  and  learned  Englifli 
divine,  was  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  a  fubftantial  grazier ; 
and  was  born  in  the  parifh  of  Chepingham  in  WiJtfhire, 
Wood's  A-  a^out  the  year  1638.  He  ferved  as  an  apprentice  in  London, 
then.  Oxon.  much  againft  his  will,  for  about  three  years  ;  but  his  humour 
inclining  him  ftrongly  to  learning,  he  quitted  his  trade,  and 
went  to  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  of  New  Inn  a  commoner 
in  1657,  an<^  mat^e  a  great  progrefs  in  logic  and  philofophy  ; 
but  left  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree,  and  getting 
into  holy  orders,  at  laft  became  minifter  of  St.  Thomas's  in 
Southwark.  In  1677,  he  was  made  reclor  of  St.  Peter's 
Poor  in  London  ;  and  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's 

cathedral 
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cathedral  in  1684.     In  1685,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,   having  before  taken  no  de- 
gree in  arts   or   any  other  faculty.     In  1691,   he  fucceeded    Fafti,  v.  n, 
Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  archbtfhop  of  York,   in  the  rectory  of 
St.  Giles's  in  the  fields  ;   and  the  fame  year  was  made  canon 
of  Wind  for.     Mr.  Wood  fays,    that  "  he  might  foon  after 
"  have  been  a  bimop,  had  not  fome  fsruples  hindered  him  ;" 
and  Dr.  Hickes  has  told  us,  what  thofe  fcruples  were  :   "  he    Preface  to 
<4  refufed,   fays  he,   the  bifhoprick  of  Chefter,    becaufe  he   courfes 


on 


"  could  not  take  the  oath  of  homage  ;   and  afterwards  ano-    B^net  and 

cc  ther  bifhoprick,  the  deanery  of  Worcefter,  and  a  prebend 

"  of  the  church  of  Windfor,    becaufe  they  all  were  places  of 

"  deprived  men."     He  died  the  loth  of  March   1694,  and 

was   buried  in   St.  Giles's  church  ;    his  funeral   fermon  was 

preached  by  Dr.  Ifham,  and  afterward  printed  in  1695,  4to. 

In  this  fermon  we  are  told,   that  he  had  many  virtues  in  him 

of  no  ordinary  growth  :  piety  towards  God  ;  kindnefs,  friend- 

fhip,   affability,   fincerity  towards  men  ;   zeal  and  conftancy 

in  the  difcharge  of  the  paftoral  office  ;   and,   in  a  word,  all 

thofe  graces  and  virtues,  which  make  the  good  Chriftian  and 

the  good  man.     When   popery   was   encroaching  under  the 

reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  he  was  one  of  thofe  worthy 

champions,  who  oppofed  it  with  great  warmth  and  courage  : 

in  the  dedication  of  a  fermon,    preached   at  Guildhall  chapel 

on  the  5th  of  November  1673,  to  fir  William  Hooker,  lord 

mayor  of  London,   he  declares,  that  "  Domitian  and  Dio- 

"  clefian  were  but  puny  perfecutors  and  bunglers  in  cruelty, 

ic  compared  with  the  infallible  cut-throats  of  the  apoftolical 

"  chair." 

This  learned  and  worthy  divine  wrote  an  excellent  work, 
called  "  The  Chriftian  Life  ;"  which  has  been  often  printed, 
and  much  read.  The  firft  part  was  publiftied  in  1681  in  8vo, 
with  this  title  :  *'  The  Chriftian  Life,  from  its  beginning  to 
its  confummation  in  glory,  together  with  the  feveral  means 
and  inftruments  of  Chriftianity  conducing  thereunto,  with  di- 
<c  regions  for  private  devotion  and  forms  of  prayer,  fitted  to 
*'  the  feveral  ftates  of  Chriftians  :"  in  1685,  the  firft  volume 
of  part  the  fecond,  "  wherein  the  fundamental  principles  of 

Chriftian  duty  are  affigned,  explained,  and  proved  :"  in 
1686,  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fecond  part,  "  wherein  the 

"  doctrine 
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"  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  mediation  isexplained  and  proved." 
To  thefe  volumes  of  the  u  Chriftian  Life"  the  pious  author 
intended  a  continuation  and  perfection,  had  not  lon^  infir- 
mity, and  afterwards  death,  prevented  him. 

He  publifhed  two  pieces  againil  the  Papifts  :  i.  "  Exami- 
4<  nation  of  Bellarminc's  eighth  note  concerning  fanctity  of 
44  doctrine."  2.  "  The  texts  examined,  which  Papifts  cite 
44  out  of  the  Bible  concerning  prayer  in  an  unknown  tongue." 
Both  thefe  pieces  were  printed  together  in  4to,  in  October 
1688,  king  James  ftill  fitting  upon  the  throne. — He  wrore 
alfo,  "  Certain  Cafes  of  Confcience  refolved,  concernino-  the 
44  lawful nefs  of  joining  with  fornis  of  prayer  in  public  wor- 
44  fhip,"  1683,  in  two  parts:  which  were  both  reprinted-, 
and  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  a  work,  intitled,  "  A 
44  Collection  of  Cafes  and  other  Difcourfes  lately  written  to 
"  recover  Diflbnters  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
4C  England."  1685,  410.. 

He  publiftied,  laftly,  at  different  times,  twelve  fermons, 
preached  upon  public  and  particular  occafions  3  which  we 
fuppofe  may  have  been  collected  and  printed  together. 

SCOT  (REYNOLDE)  a  very  learned  Englifh  gentleman^ 
was  a  younger  fon  of  fir  John  Scot,  of  Scot's-Hall,  near 
Smeeth  in  Kent,  where  he  was  probably  born  ;  and  at  about 
Wood's  A-  feventeen  years  of  age  was  fent  to  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford.  He 
then.  Oxon.  retjrec[  to  njs  native  country  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
fettled  at  Smeeth  ;  and  marrying  foon  after,  gave  himfelf  up 
(blely  to  foli'd  reading,  to  the  perufing  obfcure  authors,  that 
had  by  the  generality  of  fcholars  been  neglected,  and  at  times 
of  leifure  to  hufbandry  and  gardening.  In  1576,  he  publifli* 
ed  a  fecond  edition,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  firft,  of  "  A 
44  Perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop-Garden,"  &c.  in  410  :  and  in 
1584,  another  work,  which  {hewed  the  great  depth  of  his  re- 
fearches,  and  the  uncommon  extent  of  his  learning,  intitled., 
4C  The  Difcoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  &c.  reprinted  in  1651, 
4to,  with  this  title  :  "  Scot's  Difcoverv  of  Witchcraft ;  prov-. 
"  ing  the  common  opinion  of  witches  contracting  with  de-» 
44  vils,  fpirits,  familiars,  and  their  power  to  kill,  torment, 
44  and  confume  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  or 
46  other  creatures  by  diieafes  or  otherwife,  their  flying  in  the 
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air,  &Ci  to  be  but  imaginary  erroneous  conceptions  and  nd- 
si  velties.  Wherein  alfo  the  practices  of  witchmongers,  con- 
"  jurers,  inchanters,  foothfayers  ;  alfo  the  delufions  of  aftro- 
"  logy,  alchemy,  legerdemain,  and  many  other  things  are 
"  opened,  that  have  long  lain  hidden,  though  very  necefTary 
<c  to  be  known  for  the  undeceiving  of  judges,  justices,  and 
''juries,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  poor  people,  &c.  With 
**  a  treatife  upon  the  nature  of  fpirits  and  devils,"  &c.  In 
the  preface  to  the  reader  he  declares,  that  his  defign  in  this 
undertaking  was,  "  firft,  that  the  glory  of  God  be  not  fo 
<c  abridged  and  abafed,  as  to  be  thruft  into  -the  hand  or  lip  of 
"  a  lewd  old  woman  ;  whereby  the  work  of  the  Creator 
"  fhould  be  attributed  to  the  power  of  a  creature;  fecondly, 
"  that  the  relig-ion  of  the  gofpel  may  be  feen  to  ftand  with- 
<c  out  fuch  peevifli  trumpery  :  thirdly,  that  favor  and  chrif- 
'*  tian  compaffion  be  rather  ufed  towards  thefe  poor  fouls, 
6C  than  rigor  and  extremity,"  &c. 

A  doctrine  of  this  nature,  advanced  in  an  age,  when  the 
reality  of  witches  was  fo  univerfally  believed,  that  even  the 
great  bimop  Jewel,  touching  upon  the  fubject  in  a  fermon 
before  queen  Elizabeth,  could  "  pray  God  they  never  prac- 
"  tifed  farther  than  upon-  the  fubjecl:,"  muft  needs  expofe  the 

r  *.  nals  of  the 

author  to  animadverfion  and  cenfure  ;  and   accordingly  a  fo-    Reforma- 
reio-n  divine  informs  us,    though  Wood   fays  nothing  of  it,   tion,  vol.  i» 

Dag.     Q, 

that  his  book  wras  actually  burnt.     We  know  however,  that 

it  was  oppofed,   and,    as  it  fhould  feem,   by  great  authority   D;°put!S> 

too  :  for  kino:   Tames  I,  in  the  preface  to  his  DemonoWie,   Theolog. 

.       TTT  flt~ 

printed  firft  at  Edinburgh  1597,   and  afterwards  at  London 
1603,  obferves,  that  he  "  wrote  that  book  chiefly  againft  the 
ftt  damnable  opinions  of  Wierus  and  Scot  5  the  latter  of  whom 
ec  is  not  afnamed,   fays  his  majefty,   in   public  print  to  deny, 
<c  that  there  can  be  fuch  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  and  fo  main- 
<e  tains  the  old  error  of  the  Sadducees  in  denying  of  fpirits.*.1 
Dr.  John  Raynolds,  in  his  Praelectiones  upon  the  Apocrypha, 
animadverts  on  feveral  pafTages  in  Mr.  Scot's  difcovery,  &c.    Cafmboii 
Dr.  Meric  Cafaubon  treats  him,  as  an  illiterate  perfon  ;   and    /nd  IlKr^utt 
Mr.  Jofeph  Glanvil,   whom   for  his  excellent  fenfe  in  other   %,  &c._ 
refpects  we  are  forry  to'be  able  to  quote  on  this  occafion,   af-    ^|°_' 
firms,  that  6t  Mr.  Scot  doth  little  but  tell  odd  tales  and-filly    Confute<a- 

legends,   which  he  confutes  and   laughs  a:,   and  pretends   *L°,ns  ,atl°u« 
&          '  °  Witchcrtffj 
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u  this  to  be  a  confutation  of  the  being  of  witches  and  appa- 
"  ritions  :  in  all  which  his  reafonings  are  trifling  and  childifh, 
•*  and  when  he  ventures  at  philofophy,  he  is  little  better  than 
"  abfurd." 

This  fenfible,  learned,  upright,  and  pious  man,  for  we 
know  that  he  poflefled  the  two  firft  of  thefe  qualities,  and  he 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  had  alfo  the  two  laft,  died  in 
1599,  anc*  was  buried  among  his  anceftors  in  the  church  at 
Smeeth. 

X 

S  C  U  D  E  R  Y  (GEORGE  de)   a  French  writer  of  emi- 
nence in  his  day,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Apt  in  Provence,  and  born  at  Havre  de  Grace  in 
Niccron,        1603.     He  fpent  part  of  his  youth  at  Apt,  and  afterwards 
torn.  xv.       came  and  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  had  little  to  fubfift  on, 
but  what  he  acquired  by  a  prodigious  facility  in  writing.   Po- 
etry was  what  he  exercifed  himfelf  in  at  firft  :  and  he  would 
have  fucceeded  in  it  better,   if  he  had  not  fcribbled  fo  much 
of  it.     In  1637,  he  publilhed  obfervations  upon  the  Cid  of 
Corneille,  with  a  view  of  making  his  court  to  cardinal  Rich- 
elieu :   for  this   great  man  could  not  be  content  with  being 
the  greateft  ftatefrnan  in  the  world  ;   he  would  be  a  poet,   a 
wit,  a  bel-efprit,  and  fo  became  obnoxious  to  the  pailions  of 
envy  and  jealoufy,   which  ufually   torment  that  little  tribe. 
Thefe  urs^ed  him  to  oppofe  the  vaft  reputation  and  fuccefs  of 
the  Cid  :   he  not  only  made  the  French  academy  write  againft 
it,  but  directed  the  manner  they  fhould  do  it  in.  He  applaud- 
ed the  obfervations  of  Scudery,   and  by  his  favor  and  coun- 
Siecled*        tenance  enabled  him   "  to  ballance,   as  Voltaire  fays,  for 
Louis,  t.  II.   "  fome  time  the  reputation  of  Corneille."     Scudery  was  re- 
ceived a  member  of  the  academy  in   1650.     He  had  before 
been  made  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde 
near  Marfeilles*     In  the  mean  time,  the  greateft  part  of  his 
life  was  fpent  in  writing ;   in  which  one  would  think  his 
chief  view  was,  not  to  write  well,  bur  much.     His  works 
confift  of  dramatic  pieces,   poems  of  all  kinds,   and  profc  ; 
but  are  little  read.  Voltaire  fays,  "  his  name  is  better  known 
"  than  his  works  :"   and  this  will  always  be  the  cafe,   fincc 
nothing  excellent  and  nnimed  can  be  expected  from  volumi- 
nous fcribblers.   Their  names  are  often  feen  in  Mercurys  and 

Gazettes. 
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Gazettes,  and  the  vulgar  talk  of  them :  but  no  body  reads 
their  books.  Scudery  died  at  Paris  the  I4th  of  May  1667. 
The  great  fecundity  of  his  pen  is  treated  very  feverely  by  Boi- 
leau,  in  his  fecond  fatire : 

i  • 

Bienheureux  Scuderi,   dont  la  fertile  plume 

Peut  tous  les  mois  fans  peine  enfanter  un  volume  !  &c. 

SCUDERY   (MAGDELEINE  DE)   fitter  of  George  de 

Scudery,  was  born  at  Havre  de  Grace  in  1607,  and  became 

r       i  -11  •  •  PL  i       Niceron, 

very  eminent  for  her  wit  and  her  writings,     one  went   early   tom  xr. 

to  Paris,  and  made  herfelf  amends  for  the  want  of  that  .proper 
education,  which  the  poornefs  of  her  father's  circurnftances 
had  not  permitted.  Her  fine  parts  gained  her  admiflion  into 
all  afTemblies  of  the  wits,  and  even  the  learned  carefled  and 
encouraged  her.  Neceility  put  her  firft  upon  writing  ;  and 
as  the  tafte  of  that  age  was  for  romances,  fo  fhe  turned  her 
pen  that  way,  and  fucceeded  wonderfully  in  hitting  the  pub- 
lic humor.  Her  books  were  greedily  read,  and  fpread  her 
reputation  far  and  near.  The  celebrated  academy  of  the  Ri- 
covrati  at  Padua  complimented  her  with  a  place  in  their  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  fhe  fucceeded  the  learned  Helena  Cornaro.  Seve- 
ral great  perfonages  gave  her  many  marks  of  their  regard  by 
prefents,  and  other  honors  which  they  did  her.  The  prince 
of  Paderborn,  bifhop  of  Munfter,  fent  her  his  works  and  a 
medal.  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  often  wrote  to  her,  fet- 
tled on  her  a  penfion,  and  fent  her  her  picture.  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine left  her  an  annuity  by  his  will  :  and  Lewis  XI V^  in 
1683,  at  the  follicitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  fettled 
alfo  a  good  penfion  upon  her,  which  was  always  very  punctu- 
ally paid.  This  was  not  all  :  that  pompous  and  /lately  mo- 
narch honored  her  in  a  very  particular  manner  :  he  appointed 
her  a  fpecial  audience  to  receive  her  acknowledgments,  and 
made  her  a  great  number  of  very  fine  compliments.  This 
lady  held  a  correfpondence  with  all  the  learned,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  wits  :  and  her  houfe  at  Paris  was  a  kind  of  a  little 
court,  where  numbers  of  both  kinds  ufed  conftantly  to  afietn- 
ble.  She  died  the  2d  of  June  1701,  aged  94  years  ;  and  two 
churches  contended  fiercely  for  the  honor  of  poifefling  her  re- 
mains, which  it  feems  was  thought  a  point  of  fo  much  conie- 

X  2  qu&nce, 
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quence,  as  nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  to  whom  the  affair  was  referred,  was  fufficient  to 
decide.  She  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  as  well  as  her 
brother,  but  of  more  merit  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  of  this 
lady,  that  (he  obtained  the  firft  prize  of  eloquence,  founded 
by  the  academy.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  common-place 
panegyric  upon  her,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Menagiana, 
which  feems  to  have  flowed  from  the  perfonal  regard  Menage 
had  for  her  :  but  her  merits  are  better  fettled  by  Mr.  Boileau 
in  the  Difcours,  prefixed  to  his  dialogue,  intitled,  Les  Heros 
de  Roman.  Voltaire  fays,  that  "  fhe  is  now  better  known 

Siecle  de  * 

Louis  XIV.   "  by  fome  agreeable  verfes  which  {he  left,  than  by  the  enor- 
"  mous  Romances  ofClelia  and  of  Cyrus/' 

SEBASTIANO,  called  del  Piombo  from  an  office 
given  him  by  pope  Clement  VIT,  in  the  lead-mines,  was  an 
eminent  painter  at  Venice,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1485.  He  was  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  profeffion  of 
mufic,  which  he  pradYtfed  for  fome  time  with  reputation  :  tirl 
following  at  lad  the  more  powerful  dictates  of  nature,  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  painting.  He  became  a  cUfciple  of  old  Gio- 
vanni Bellino-  continued  his  fludies  under  Giorgionej  and 
having  attained  an  excellent  manner  of  coloring,  went  ta 
Pvome.  Here  he  infmuated  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  favor  of 
Michael  Angelo,  by  iiding  with  him  and  his  party  againft  Ra- 
phael ;  that,  pleafed  with  the  fweetnefs  and  beauty  of  his  pen- 
cil, Michael  immediately  furniihed  him  with  fome  of  his  own 
defigns  ;  and  letting  them  pafs  under  Sebaftian's  name,  cried' 
him  up  for  the  beft  painter  in  Rome.  And  indeed  fo  unuver- 
fal  was  the  applaufe,  which  he  gained  by  his  piece  of  Laza- 
rus rai fed  from  the  dead^  (the  defign  of  which  had  like  wife  been 
given  him  by  Michael  Angelo)  that  nothing  but  the  famous 
transfiguration  of  Raphael  could  eclipfe  him.  He  has  the 
name  of  being  the  firft,  who  invented  the  art  of  preparing 
plaifter- walls  for  oyl  painting,  with  a  compofition  of  pitch* 
rtiaftick,  and  quick-lime  ;  but  was  generally  fo  flow  and  lazy 
in  his  performances,  that  other  hands  were  often  employed  in 
finifhing  what  he  had  begun.  He  died  in  1547. 

SECKEN- 
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SECKENDORF  (Gui-Louis  DE  )  a  very  learned 
German,  was  defcended  from  ancient  and  noble  families;  and 
born  at  Aurach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  year  1626.  He 
made  good  ufe  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  not  only  a 
mafter  of  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
but  had  alfo  fome  fkill  in  mathematics  and  the  Sciences.  The 
great  progrefs  he  made  in  his  youth  coming  to  the  ears  of 
Erneftus  the  pious,  duke  of  Sax-Gotha,  this  prince  fent  for 
him  from  Cobourg,  where  he  then  was,  to  be  educated  with 
his  children.  He  ftaid  two  years  at  Gotha,  and  then  went  in 
1642  to  Strafburg  :  but  returned  to  Gotha  in  1646,  and  was 
made  honorary  librarian  to  the  duke.  Afterwards,  in  1651, 
he  was  made  aulic  and  ecclefiaft.cal  counfellor ;  and  in  1663, 
a  counfeUor  of  ftate,  firft  minifter,  and  fovereign  director  of 
the  confiftory.  The  year  after,  he  went  into  the  fervice  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-^Zerft,  as  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chart - 

;  cellor  ;  and  was  no  lefs  regarded  by  this  new  mafter,  than  he 
had  been  by  the  duke  of  Sax-Gotha.  He  continued  with 
him  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1681  ;  and  then  retired 
from  al!  bufinefs  into  a  ftate  of  repofe  and  tranquillity,  where 
he  compofed  a  great  many  works.  Neverthelefs,  in  1691, 
Frederic  III,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  drew  him  again  out  of 
his  retreat,  and  made  him  a  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Hall.  He  could  not  avoid  accepting  thefe 
dignities,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  them  long  ;  for  he  died  at  Hall 
the  i8th  of  December  1692,  when  he  was  within  two  days 
of  completing  his  66th  year.  He  was  twice  married,  but  had 
only  one  fon,  who  furvived  him.  He  was  a  good  linguift  j 
learned  in  law,  hiftory,  divinity  ;  and  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
a  tolerable  painter  and  engraver.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
books  ;  one  in  particular  of  moft  fmgular  ufe,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Frankfort  1692,  in  two  volumes  folio,  but  is  ufually 
bound  up  in  one, with  this  title:  Commentarius  Hiftoricus  & 
Apologeticus  de  Lutheranifmo,  five  de  Reformatione  Religio- 
nis  duclu  D.  Martini  Lutheri  in  magna  Germanise,  aliifqus 
regionibus,  &  fpeciatim  in  Saxonia  recepta  &  ftabilita,  &c. 
This  work  is  very  valuable  on  many  accounts,  and  particu- 
larly curious  for  feveral  fingular  pieces  and  extracts,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  "  He,  who  would  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
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"  ed  with  the  hiftory  of   this  great  Man,"  fays  Mr.  Bayle, 

.'s.        meaning;  Luther,  "need  only  read  Mr.  de  Seckendorf's  laro-e 
Ditt.  LU-  ....../  ... 

THER.         *6  volume  :   it  is  m  its  kind  one  or  the  belt  books,  that  hath 

"  appeared  for  a  long  time." 

Ath°en.S  Ox.  S  E  D  L  E  Y  (  Sir  CHARLES  )  an  Englifli  poet  and  great 
vol.  II.  wit,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Sedlcy,  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  by 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Savile  ;  and  was  born  about  the  year 
1639.  At  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  fellow  com- 
moner of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford  ;  but  taking  no  degree, 
retired  to  his  own  country,  without  cither  travelling  or  going 
to  the  inns  of  court.  As  foon  as  the  reftoration  was  effeclied, 
he  came  to  London,  in  order  to  join  the  general  jubilee  ;  and 
then  commenced  wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant.  He  was  fo 
much  admired  and  applauded,  that  he  began  to  be  a  kind  of 
oracle  among  the  poets  ;  and  no  performance  was  approved  or 
condemned,  till  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given  judgment.  This 
made  king  Charles  jeftingly  fay  to  him,  that  nature  had  given 
him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy  ;  and  lord  Rochefter  bears 
teftimony  to  the  fame,  when  he  puts  him  foremoft  among  the 
judges  of  poetry : 

"  I  loath  the  rabble,  'tis  enough  for  me, 
"  If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shepherd,  Wicherly, 
<c  Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurft,  Buckingham, 
<c  And  fome  few  more,  whom  I  omit  to  name, 
"  Approve  my  fenfe,  I  count  their  cenfure  fame. 

While  he  thus  grew  in  reputation  for  wit,  and  in  favor 
with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and  debauched  :  his  eftate  was 
impaired,  and  his  morals  very  much  corrupted  ;  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  ftory  related  by  Mr.  Wood.  In 
June  1663,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Buckhurft,  Sir  Thomas 
Ogle,  and  others,  were  at  a  cook's  houfe  in  Bow-ftreet 
Covent-  Garden  ;  where  enflaming  themfelves  with  liquor, 
they  wen1:  out  into  a  balcony,  and  excrementized  in  the  ftreet, 
as  Mr,  Wood  expreflfes  it.  When  this  was  done,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  dripped  himfelf  naked,  and  preached  to  the  people  in 
a  very  profane  and  fcandalous  manner.  Upon  this  a  riot  was 
railed,  and  the  mob  grew  very  clamorous  j  they  infifted  upon 

having 
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having  the  door  opened,  but  were  oppofed  ;  yet  were  not 
quieted  til!  they  had  driven  the  preacher  and  his  company  from 
the  balcony,  and  broke  all  the  windows  of  the  houfe.  This 
frolic  being  foon  fpread  abroad,  efpecially  by  the  fanatical 
party,  and  juftly  giving  offence  to  all  parties,  they  were  fum- 
moned  to  appear  in  Weftminfter-Hall  ;  where  being  indicted 
for  a  riot  before  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  they  were  all  feverely 
fined  ;  Sir  Charles  500!.  He  obferved  that  he  was  the  firir 
man  that  ever  paid  for  fhiting:  upon  which  Sir  Robert  alked 
him,  whether  he  had  read  the  book  called,  cc  The  compleat 
<c  Gentleman  ;"  and  Sir  Charles  anfwered,  that  he  had  read 
more  books  than  his  lordfnip.  The  day  for  payment  being 
appointed,  Sir  Charles  defired  Mr.  Henry  Killigrew  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  to  apply  to  the  king  to  get  it  off;  which  they 
undertook  to  do,  but  inftead  of  getting  it  off  begged  it  for 
themfelves,  and  had  it  paid  to  a  farthing. 

After  this  affair,  Sir  Charles's  mind  took  a  more  feria.us  ' 
turn  j  and  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  politics. 
He  had  been  chofen,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  to  ferve  for  Romney  iu 
Kent,  in  that  long  parliament,  which  began  the  8th  of  May 
1 66 1  ;  and  continued  to  fit  for  feveral  parliaments  after.  .He 
was  extremely  active  for  the  revolution,  which  was  thought 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  received  favours  from  king 
James  II.  That  prince  had  an  amour  with  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  not  very  handfome,  James  being  remark- 
able for  not  fixing  upon  beauties  ;  and  had  created  her  coun- 
tefs  of  Dorchefter.  This  honor,  far  from  pleafmg,  (hocked 
Sir  Charles  ;  for  as  great  a  libertine  as  he  had  been  himfelf,  he 
could  not  bear  his  daughter's  difhonour,  which  he  confidered 
as  made  more  confpicuous  by  this  exaltation.  He  therefore 
conceived  an  hatred  to  James ;  and  being  afked  one  day,  whv 
he  appeared  fo  warm  for  the  revolution,  he  is  faid  to  have 
anfwered,  "  From  a  principle  of  gratitude :  for  fince  his 
cc  majefty  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  it  is  rlt  I  fhould 
"  do  all  lean  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen."  He  lived  to 
the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign. 

His  works  were  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  1719  ;  and 
coniift  of  plays,  tranflations,  fongs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and 
little  occafional  pieces.  However  atnoroufly  tender  and  de- 
licate his  poems,  yet  they  have  not  much  ftrength  j  nor  do 
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they  afford  great  marks  of  genius.  The  foftnefs  of  his  verfes 
is  characterifed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  calls  them, 
"  Sedley's  Witchcraft ;".  and  the  art  of  infmuating  loofe  prin- 
ciples in  clean  and  decent  language,  is  thus  afcribed  to  him  by 

the  earl  of  Rocheller  : 

i 

<e  Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art, 

et  That  can  with  a  refiftlefs  charm  impart, 

"  The  loofeft  wifhes  to  the  chafteft  heart ; 

"  Raife  fuch  a  conflict,  kindle  fuch  a  fire, 

"  Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  defire, 

"  'Till  the  poor  vanquifli'd  maid  diffblves  away, 

"  In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day. 

Niceron,  SEGRAIS  (  JOHN  RENAUD  DE  )   a  French  poet,  was 

BaUiet.'tQnT   born  at  Caen  in  1624,   and  made  his  firft  ftudies  in  the  col- 

V.  3ege  of  the  Jefuits  there.     As  he  grew  up,  he  applied  himfelf 

to  the  French  poetry,  and  continued  to  cultivate  it  to  the  end 

of  his  life,     It  was  far  from  proving  unfruitful  to   him,   for  it 

enabled  him  to  refcue  himfelf,  four  brothers,  and  twofifters,  from 

the  unhappy  circumftances,   in  which  the  extravagance  of  a 

father  had  left  them.     He  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of 

age,  when  the  count  de  Frifque,   being  removed  from  court, 

retired  to  Caen  ;  and  there  was  fo  charmed  with  Segrais,  who 

had  already  given  fome  public  fpecimens  of  a  fine  genius,  that 

upon  hisrecal  he  carried  him  back  with  him,  and  introduced 

him  to  Mad^moifelle  de  Montpenfier,  who  took  him  into  her 

protection  as  her  gentleman  in  ordinary.     He  continued  with 

this  prineefs  a  gre'at  many  years,  and  then  was  obliged  to  quit 

herfervice,  for  oppofing  her  marriage  with  Count  de  Laufon. 

He  immediately   found   a   new  patronefs    in  Madame  de  la 

Fayette,  who  admitted  him  into  her  houfe,  and  afTigned  him 

apartments.    He  lived  feven  years  with  this  generous  lady,  and 

then  retired  to  his  own  country,  with  arefolution  to  fpend  the 

reft  of  his  days  in  folitudc  ;    and  there  married  a  rich  heirefs, 

about  the  year  1679.     There  is  a  paflage  in  the  Segraifiana, 

from  which  we  learn,  that  Madam  de  Maintenon  would  have 

had  him  to  court,  and  have  put  him  in  fome  place  about  the 

duke  of  Maine :   but,  as  we  are  there  told,  he  reflected  within 

him* 
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fcimfelf,  that  his  life  was  too  far  advanced  to  encourage  new 
hopes,  and  that  he  had  what  was  very  fufficient  to  maintain 
him  in  otio  cum  dignitate  ;  and  thefe  reflections,  together 
with  that  faftidium  which  wife  men  foon  conceive  of  a  public 
and  efpccially  a  court  life,  determined  him  to  reject  all  offers, 
and  to  continue  where  he  was.  He  was  admitted  of  the 
French  academy  in  1662  ;  and  he  now  gave  a  liable  form  to 
that  of  Caen.  He  died  at  this  place  of  a  dropfy  in  1701.  He 
was  very  deaf  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  he  was  much  fought 
after  for  the  fake  of  his  conversation,  which  was  always  witty, 
folid,  and  learned  :  his  converfe  with  the  court  and  the  polite 
world  had  furnifhed  him  with  a  multitude  of  curious  anec- 
dotes, which  he  had  a  very  agreable  way  of  relating.  A  great 
number  of  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  Segraifiana,  which 
was  publifhed  many  years  after  his  death,  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.de  la  Monnoye  :  thebeft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Amfterdam 
1723,  in  I2mo. 

The  profe- writings  of  Segrais,  though  for  the  moft  part 
frivolous  enough,  yet  have  infinite  merit  as  to  their  ftile,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  ftaridard.  Of  this  kind  are  his  Nou- 
velles  Francoifes,  and  the  romances  called  La  PrincefTe  de 
Cieves  and  Zayde  :  Madam  de  la  Fayette  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  partner  with  him  in  the  romances,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  often  printed,  with  Mr.  Huet's  Origine  des  Romans 
prefixed.  This  piece  was  written  on  purpofe  for  it,  and  is, 
fays  Voltaire,  a  work  of  great  ufe.  But  it  is  principally  for 
his  poems,  that  Segrais  was  fo  diftinguifhed  in  his  day  :  and  Louis  XIV. 
thefe  confift  of  Diverfes  Poefies,  printed  at  Paris  in  1658,  4to.  tom*  **• 
A  this,  a  paftoral ;  and  a  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Georgics  and 
^Eneid.  "  His  Eclogues  and  his  Tranflation  of  Virgil  were 
"  efteenried,  fays  Voltaire  ;  but  now  they  are  not  read.  It  is 
<5  remarkable,  that  BreboeuPs  Pharfalia  is  ftill  read,  while 
Segrais's  ^Eneid  is  intirely  neglected  :  neverthelefs,  Boileau 
praifes  Segrais,  and  depreciates  Breboeuf.  —  Mademoifelle 
"  calls  Segrais,  a  fort  of  a  wit  :  but  he  was  indeed  a  very 
**  great  wit,  and  a  man  of  real  learning." 

S  E  L  D  E  N  (  JOHN  )  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  moft  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  and  prodigious  learning,  was  defcended 
from  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Salvhuoii  near  Terring  in 

Suffex, 
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SufTex,  the  i6th  of  December  1584.  He  was  educated  at  the 
free-fchool  in  Chichefter  ;  and  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  was 
fent  to  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  about  three 
years.  Then  he  entered  himfelf  of  Clifford's  Inn  London, 
in  order  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  and  about  two  years  after  removed 
to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  foon  acquired  a  great  reouta- 
tion  by  his  learning.  His  firft  friendships  were  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Camden,  and  Umer,  all  of 
them  learned  in  antiquities ;  which  was  alfo  Mr.  Selden's  fa- 
vorite object.  In  1610,  he  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by 
publications  in  this  way,  and  put  out  two  pieces  that  year  ; 
Jani  Anglorum  fades  altera,  and  Duello,  or  the  Original  of 
fmgle  Combat.  In  1612  he  pubiifhed  notes  and  illuftrations 
on  the  firft  eighteen  fongs  in  Michael  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion* 

O  O  J  J 

#nd  the  vear  after  wrote  verfes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englim, 
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upon  Browne's  Britannia's  Pa/f  orals ;  which,  with  divers 
poems  prefixed  to  the  works  of  other  authors,  occafioned  Sir 
John  Suckling  to  give  him  a  place  in  his  Seilion  of  the  poets. 
In  1614,  came  out  his  "  Titles  of  Honour,"  a  work  much 
efteemed  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  which,  "  as  to  what  con- 
"  cerns  our  nobility  and  gentry,  fays  a  certain  writer,  all  will 
u  allow  ought  firft  to  be  perufed,  for  the  gaining  a  general 
"  notion  of  the  diftindtion  from  an  emperor  down  to  a  coun- 
"  try-gentleman."  In  1616,  he  pubiifhed  Notes  on  For- 
tefcue  de  legibus  Angliae  ;  and  in  1617,  De  Diis  Syris  Syn- 
tagmata Duo,  which  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  1629,  in  8vo. 
by  Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  after  it  had  been  revifed  and  enlarged 
by  Selden  himfelf. 

Mr.  Selden  was  not  yet  above  three  and  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
and  yet  he  had  {hewn  himfelf  a  great  philologift,  antiquary, 
herald,  and  linguift  :  and  his  name  was  fo  wonderfully  ad- 
vanced, not  only  at  home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  that  he 
was  actually  then  become,  what  he  was  afterwards  ufually 
filled,  the  great  dictator  of  learning  to  the  Englifh  nation.  In 
1618,  when  he  was  in  his  34th  year,  his  "  Hiftory  of 
<c  Tithes,"  was  printed  in  4to.  in  the  preface  to  which,  he 
reproaches  the  clergy  with  ignorance  and  lazinefs,  with 
having  nothing  to  keep  up  their  credit,  but  b.ard,  title,  and 
habit,  their  ftudies  not  reaching  farther  than  the  breviary,  the 
poftils,  and  polyanthea ;  in  the  work  itfelf  he  endeavours  to 

fhew> 
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(hew,  that  tithes  are  not  due  under  chriftianity  by  divine  right, 
though  he  allows  the  clergy's  title  to  them  by  the  laws  pf  the 
land.  This  book  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was 
animadverted  on  by  feveral  writers  ;  by  Dr.  Richard  Monta- 
gue, afterwards  bilhop  of  Norwich,  in  particular.  The  au- 
thor was  alfo  called,  not  indeed  before  the  high  commiilion 
court,  as  fome  have  reprefented,  but  before  foffie  lords  of  the 
high  commiflion  and  alfo  of  the  privy  council,  and  obliged  to 
make  a  fubmiflion  ;  which  he  did  moft  willingly  for  publishing 
a  book,  which  againft  his  intention  had  given  offence,  yet 
without  recanting  any  thing  contained  in  it,  which  he  never 
did. 

In  1621,  king  James  being  difpleafed  with  the  parliament, 
and  having  imprifoned  feveral  members,  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of 
oppofing  his  meufures,  ordered  Mr.  Selden  likewife  to  be  com- 
mitted  to  the  cuftody  of  the  fheriff  of  London  :  for,  though 
he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  yet   he 
had  been  fent  for  and  confulted  by  them,   and  had  given  his 
opinion  very  ftrongly  in  favor  of  their  privileges,  in  oppofition 
to  the  court.     However,  by  the  intereft  of  Andrews,   bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  he  with  the  other  gentlemen  was  fet  at  liberty 
in  five  weeks.      He  then  returned  to  his  ftudies,  and  wrote 
and  publifhed  learned  works,  as   ufual.     In    1623,   ne  was 
chofen  a  burgefs  for  Lancafter  ;  but  amidft  all   the  divifions, 
with  which  the  nation  was  then  agitated,  kept  himfelf  perfect- 
ly neuter.     In  1625,   he  was  chofen  again  for  great  Bedwin 
in  Wiltfhire  ;    and  in  this  firft  parliament  of  king   Charles, 
declared  himfelf  warmly   againft   the  duke   of  Buckingham, 
and,  when  that  nobleman  was  impeached  in  1626,  was  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  articles  againft  him.     He  oppofed  the 
court-party  the  three  following  years  with  great  vigour  in 
many  fpeeches.     The  king,    having  difTolved   the   parliament 
in  1629,  ordered  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
to  be  brought  before  the  King's  Bench  bar,   and  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.      Mr.  Selden,  being  jne  of  this  number, 
infifted  upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refufed  to  make  any 
fubmiffion  to  the  court ;  upon  which  he  was  removed  to  the 
King's  Bench  prifon.     He  was  releafed  the  lacier  end  .of  the 
year,  though  it  does  not  appear  how;  only,   that  the  parlia- 
ment 


Robert. 
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ment  in  1646  ordered  him  5000!.  for  the  lofTes  he  had  fuf- 
tained  on  that  occafion.  In  1630,  he  was  ag;aSn  committed  to 
cuitody>  with  the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare,  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  St.  John,  being  accufed  of  having  difperfed  a 
libel,  intitled,  *«  A  Proportion  for  his  Majefty's  fervice  to 
"  bridle  the  impertinency  of  Parliaments  ;"  but  it  was  proved, 
that  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  then  living:  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's 

,       TWTTJ<_ 

LEY  Sir  A  dominions,  was  the  author.'  All  thefe  various  imprifonments 
and  tumults  gave  no  interruption  to  his  ftudies  ;  but  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  his  old  way,  to  write'  and  publifh  books. 

King  James  had  ordered  Mr.-'Selden  to  make  collections 
proper  to  fhew  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  fea,  and  he  had  engaged  in  the  work  ;  but  upon 
the  affront,  he  had  received  by  his  imprifonment,  laid  it  a- 
fide.  However  in  1634,  a  difpute  arifing  between  the  En- 
glifh  and  the  Dutch  concerning  the  herring-fifhery  upon  the 
Brhifh  coaft,  and  Grotlus  having  before  publifh'ec!  in  1609, 
his  Mare  Ltberum  in  favor  of  the  latter,  Mr,  Selden  was 
prevailed  upon  by  archbifhop  Laud,  who,  though  he  did  not 
<  love  his  principles  in  church  and  ftate  -affairs,  yet  could  not 
help  -revering  him  for  his  learning  and  manners,  to  draw  up 
his  Mare  Claufum  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  publimed  in  1636. 
This  book  recommended  him  highly  to  the  favor  of  the  court, 
and  he  might  have  had  any  thing  he  would  ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  his  books,  together  with  his  great  love  of  eafe,  made 
him  indifferent,  if  not  "erlV,  to  pofts  and  preferment.  In 
1540,  he  publifhed,  De  Jure  Naturali  &  Gentium  juxta  difci- 
-piinam  Hebraeorum,  folio.  Mr.  Puffendorff  applauds  this 
w  ^  highly  ;  but  his  tranflator  Barbeyrac  obferv.es,  with  re- 

face  to  tne  o/  ,  rj  ^      \.  r        ' 

Tranflation.  gard  to  it,  that  <t4  befides  the  extreme  diforder  and  obfcunty, 
"  which  are  juftly  :'tobe  cenfured  in  his  manner  of  writing,  he 
44  does  not  derive  his  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  from  the 
«'  pure  light  of  reafon,  but  merely  from  the  feven  precepts 
"  given  to  Noah  ;  —  and  frequently  contents  himfelf  with  ci- 
"  ting  the  decifions  of  the  rabbins,  without  giving  himfelf  the 
:hoU  «c  trouble  to  examine,  whether  they  be  juft  or  not."  MonC. 
le  Clerc  fays,  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Selden  "  has  only  copied 
"  the  Rabbins,  and  fcarce  ever  reafons  at  all.  His  rabbini- 
"  cal  principles  is  founded  upon  an  uncertain  Jewifh  tradition, 
.  "  namely,  that  God  gave  to  Noah  feven  precepts,  to  be  ob- 

"  ferved 
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<c  ferved  by  all  mankind  :  which,  if  it  fliould  be  denied,  the 
46  Jews  would  find  a  difficulty  to  prove.  Befides,  his  ideas 
<e  are  very  impcrrecl:  and  emb  a  Trailed."  There  is  certainly 
fome  foundation  for  this  ;  and  what  is  here  faid  concerning- 
this  particular  work,  may  be  more  or  lefs  applied  to  all  he 
wrote.  Mr.  Selden  had  a  vaft  memory  and  prodigious  learn- 
ing ;  and  thefe  had  oftentimes  the  fame  errecl:  on  him,  as  they 
have  always  on  men  of  lower  abilities,  fuch  as  Dodwell  for 
inftance  :  that  is,  they  checked  and  impeded  the  ufe  of  his 
reafoning  faculty,  perplexed  and  embarafled  his  ideas,  and 
crowded  his  writings  with  citations  and  authorities,  to  fupplv 
the  place  of  fenfe  and  argument. 

The  fame  year,  1640,    lie  was  chofen  member   of  parlia- 
ment for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;   and,    though  he  was  a- 
gainft  the  court,  yet  in  1642  the  king  had  thoughts  of  taking 
the  feal  from  the  lord  keeper  Littleton,  and  giving  it  to  him. 
The  lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  the  lord  Falkland  and  him- 
felf,  to  whom  his  majefty  referred  the  confideration   of  that   Hj^or,  <# 
affair,  "  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's  affection  to  the  king  ;   the  Rebei- 
"  but  withall  they  knew  him  fo  well,  that  they  concluded  he 
"  would  abfolutely  refufe  the  place,  if  it  were  offered  to  him. 
"  He  was  in  years,  continues  the  noble  hiftorian,  and  of  a 
<e  tender  conftitution  :   he  had  for  many  years  enjoyed   his 
"  eafe,  which  he  loved  ;  was  rich,  and  would  not  have  made 
"  a  journey  to  York,  or  have  lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for  any 
46  preferment,   which  he  had  never  affected,"     In  1643,.   he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lay-members,   to  fit  in  the  affembly 
of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  in  which  he  frequently  perplexed 
thofe  divines  with   his  vaft  learning  :  and,  as   Mr.   White- 
locke  relates,  "  fometimes  when  they  had  cited  a   text  of 
tt  fcripture    to    prove  their  affertion,  he   would  tell   them,   Affairs, 
"  perhaps   in  your  little  pocket-bibles  with  gilt   leaves^  which    jlV^ 
"  they  would  often  pull  out  and  read,  the  tranjlation  may  be 
*•  tbusy  but  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  fignlfy  thu-s  and  thus  ;  and 
"  fo  would  totally  filence  them." 

About  this  time,  he  took  the  covenant ;  and  the  fame  year, 

1643,   was  ty  the  parliament  appointed  keeper  of  the  records 

in  the  tower.     In  1644^    he  was  elected  one  of  the  twelve 

commiffioners  of  the  admiralty;    and  the  fame  year  was  no- 

(  minated   to  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge, 

which. 
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which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept.  About  this  time  he 
did  great  fervites  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as  appears  from 
feveral  letters  written  to  him  by  that  univerfity,  which  are 
printed  :  and  indeed  he  never  meant  to  differve  or  do  mif- 
chief  to  any  perfon  or  party,  his  only  view  in  continuing 
with  the  parliament  being  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  harm's 
way,  and  to  enjoy  as  much  eafe  as  he  could  in  very  uneafy 
and  troublefome  times.  He  never  concurred  in  any  violent 
meafures,  but  often  oppofed,  and  always  difcountenanced 
them.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  EMM  BacnTu;^,  Crom- 
well employed  all  his  intereft  to  engage  him  to  write  an  an- 
fwer  to  that  book  ;  but  he  abfolutely  refilled.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1654,  his  health  began  to  decline  ;  and  he  died  the 
3Oth  of  November  that  year.  He  died  in  White-Friars,  at 
the  houfe  of  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  fome  years  in  fuch  intimacy,  that  they  were  reported 

In  his  life.  to  be  as  man  and  wife  ;  and  Dr.  Wilkins  fuppofes,  that  the 
wealth,  which  Mr.  Selden  left  at  his  death,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  generofity  of  that  countefs  :  but  there  is  no 
good  reafon  for  either  of  the  furmifes.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Temple-church,  where  a  monument  was  creeled  to  him ;  and 
archbiftiop  Ufher  preached  his  funeral  fermon.  He  left  a 
moft  valuable  and  curious  library  to  his  executors,  Matthew 
Hale,  John  Vaughan,  and  Rowland  Jews,  Efqrs  ;  which 
they  generoufly  would  have  beftowed  on  the  fociety  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  if  a  proper  place  fhould  be  provided  to  re- 
ceive it  j  but  this  being  neglected,  they  gave  it  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Selden  was  immenfely  learned,  and  (killed  in  He- 
brew and  oriental  languages  beyond  any  man  :  Grotius 
ftiles  him  "  the  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation/3  He  was 
knowing  in  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  yet  did  not  greatly 
trouble  himfelf  with  the  practice  of  law  :  he  feldom  or  ne- 
ver appeared  at  the  bar,  but  fometimes  gave  council  in  his 

Memoral'     chamber.  "  His  mind  alfo,  fays  Mr.  Whitelocke,  was  as  great, 

Sec. p. 608.'    "  as  his  learning;   he  was  as  hofpitable  and  generous  as  any 
"  man,  and  as  good  company  to  thofe  he  liked."    Dr.  Wil- 

Life.  &c.      kins  relates,  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gravity  and 
greatnefs  of  foul,  averfe  to  flattery,  liberal  to  fcholars,  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor  j  and  that,  though  he  had  a  great  lati- 
tude 
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tude  in  his  principles  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  power,  yet 
he  had  a  fincere  regard  for  the  church  of  England.  Mr.  Ri- 
chard  Baxter   remarks,   that  «s   he  was  a   refolved   ferious   Additional 
"  chriftian,    a  great  adverfary,    particularly  to  Hobbes's  er-    notes  on  the 
"  rors  ;  and  that   Sir  Matthew  Hale  affirmed,  how  he  had    Matthew* 
"  feen  Selden  openly  oppofe  Hobbes  fo  earneftly,   as  either   Hale>  edit» 
"  to  depart  from  him,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  room  ":  which 
(hews,  that,  as  Mr.  Selden  had  great  knowledge,  fo  he  had 
alib  fome  portion  of  zeal.     But  the  nobleft  teftimony  in  fa- 
vour of  our  great  lawyer  and  fcholar  is  that  of  his  intimate 
friend  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  thus  defcribes  him  in  all 
parts  of  his  characler :  "  Air.  Selden  was  a  perfon,   fays  he,    Life  of  Ed- 
<c  whom  no  characler  can  flatter,  or  tranfmit  in  any  expref-    clarendon 
"  fions  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.     He  was  of  fo  ftupen-   p.  16.  Oxf. 
<e  dous  learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all  languages,  as  may  ap-    I7^9' 
cc  pear  from  his   excellent  and  tranfcendent  writings,  that  a 
<c  man  would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  converfant 
"  among  books,  and  had  never  fpent  an  hour  but  in  reading 
"  and    writing;    yet  his  humanity,  courtefy,  and  affability 
**  was  fuch,   that    he   would    have    been    thought  to  have 
cc  been   bred  in  the  heft  courts,  but  that  his  good-nature, 
"  charity,  and  delight  in  doing  good,  and  in  communicating 
"  all  he  knew,  exceeded  that  breeding.     His  ftile  in  all  his 
<£  writings   feems  harfh,  and    fometimes  obfcure  ;   which  is 
<c  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the  abftrufe  fubjects,  of  which 
*c  he  commonly  treated,  out  of  the  paths  trod  by  other  men, 
•*  but  to  a  little  undervaluing  the   beauty  of  a  ftile,    and  too 
"  much  propeniity  to  the  language  of  antiquity  :  but  in  his 
<c  converfation  he  was  the  moft  clear  difcourfer,  and  had  the 
"  beft  faculty  in  making  hard  things  eafy,  and   prefenting 
"  them  to  the  underftanding,  of  any  man   that  hath   been 
"  known.     Mr.  Hyde   was  wont  to    fay,     that  he   valued 
"  himfelf  upon  nothing  more,   than  upon   having  had  Mr, 
<c  Selden's  acquaintance,   from  the  time  he  was  very  young  ; 
"  and  held  it  with  great  delight,  as  long  as  they  were  fuffered 
to  continue  together  in  London  :  and  he  was  very  much 
troubled  always  when  he  heard  him  blamed,  cenfured,  and 
reproached  for  flaying  in  London,  and  in  the  parliament, 
after  they   were    in   rebellion,    and    in  the   worft    times, 
which  his  age  obliged  him  to  do  3   and  how  wicked  foever 
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«6  the  aclions  were,  which  were  every  day  done,  he  was  con* 
"  fident  he  had  not  given  his  conient  to  them,  but  would 
4t  have  hindered  them  if  he  could  with  his  own  fafety,  to 
**  which  he  was  always  enough  indulgent.  If  he  had  iome 
**  infirmities  with  other  men,  they  were  weighed  down  with 
*'  wonderful  and  prodigious  abilities  and  excellencies  in  the 
"  other  fcale." 

His  works  were  collected  by  Dr.  David  Wilkins,  and 
printed  at  London  in  three  volumes  folio,  but  generally  bound 
in  fix,  1726.  The  two  firfl  volumes  contain  his  Latin 
works,  and  the  third  his  Englifh.  The  editor  has  prefixed 
a  long  life  of  the  author,  and  added  feveral  pieces  never  be- 
fore publifhed  ;  particularly  letters^  poems^  &c» 

SENECA  (Lucius  ANN/EUS)  a  Stoic  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
chriftian  aera,  of  an  Equeftrian  family,  which  had  probably 
been  tranfplanted  thither,  in  a  colony  from  Rome.  He  was 
the  fecond  fori  of  Marcus  Annaeus  Seneca,  commonly  called 
the  rhetorician,  whofe  remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of 
Suaforitfy  C3*  Controverfia^  cum  Dcclamalionum  Excerptis  $ 
and  his  youngeft  brother  Annseus  Mela*  for  there  were  three 
of  them,  was  memorable  for  being  the  father  of  the  poet 
Lucan.  He  was  removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his  father 
and  the  reft  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy  ; 

and  fo  verv  fmall,   that,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was  car- 
j 

Confol.ad.  ried  thither  in  the  arms  of  his  aunt:  matertertf  manibus  in 
Heiv.  c.  urbem  perlatiis  jum.  There  he  was  educated  in  the  mod  libe- 
ral manner,  and  under  the  beft  mafters.  He  learned  his  elo- 
quence from  his  father ;  but  his  genjus  rather  leading  him 
to  philofophy,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  ftoics  Attalus,  So- 
tion,  and  Papirius  Fabianus  ;  men  famous  in  their  way, 
and  of  whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his 
writings.  It  is  probable  too,  that  he  travelled  when  he  was 
young,  fmce  we  find  him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  par- 
ticularly in  his  ^ueftiona  Naturale^  making  very  exact  and 
curious  obfervations  upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile.  But  this, 
though  intirely  agreeable  to  his  own  humour,  did  not  at  all 
correfpond  with  that  fcheme  or  plan  of  life,  which  his  father 
had  drawn  out  for  him  5  who  therefore  forced  him  to  the 

bar, 
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bar,  and  put  him  upon  folliciting  for  public  employments  ;  fo 
that  he  afterwards  became  queftor,   praetor,  and,    as  Lipfius 

V  it.  Senec* 

will  have  it,  even  coniul. 

In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  was  accufed  of  adultery  by  Meflali- 
na,  and  banilhed,  Seneca  was  banimed  too,  being  charged. .^ 
as  one  of  the  adulterers.     Corfica  was  the  feat  of  his  exile, 
where  he  lived  eight  years  ;  "  happy,   as  he  tells  us,   in  the 
ct  mldjl  of  thojs  things,  which  ujually  make  other  people  mlji- 
"  rable  ;    inter   eas   res   beatus,   qu&  folent  miferos  facere  :  ' 
and  where  he  wrote  his  books   of  confolation,  addrefled   to 
hi$  mother  Helvia,  and   to  his  friend  Polybius,  and  perhaps 
fomeofthofe  tragedies,  which  go  under  his  name;   for  he 

fays,    modo  fe   levioribus  fiudiis  ibl  obletta/e.     When  Agrip-    Conf.  ad 

J  J  n  .u  ^u     c    Helv.c.xviu 

pina  was  married  to  Claudius,    as  me  was  upon  the  death  oi 

Meifalina,  me  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  recal  Seneca 
from  banifhment ;  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  be  tutor 
to  her  fon  Nero,  whom  me  defigned  for  the  empire.  By 
the  bounty  and  ge-neroflty  of  his  royal  pupil,  he  acquired 
that  prodigious  wealth,  which  rendered  him  in  a  manner 
equal  to  kings.  His  houfes  and  walks  were  the  mod  mag- 
nificent in  Rome.  His  villas  were  innumerable  :  and  he 
had  immenfe  fums  of  money  placed  out  at  intereit  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  hiftorian  Dio  reports  him 
to  have  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
at  intereft  in  Britain  alone,  and  reckons  his  calling  it  in  all 
at  a  fum  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

All  this  wealth  however,  together  with  the  luxury  and 
effeminacy  of  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ill 
effect  upon  the  temper  and  difpoficion  of  Seneca.  He  con- 
tinued abfternious,  exact  in  his  manners,  and,  above  all, 
free  from  the  vices,  fo  commonly  prevalent  in  fuch  places, 
flattery  and  ambition.  "  1  had  rather ,  faid  he  to  Nero5 
tc  offend  you  byjpcaking  the  truth^  than  phafe  you  by  lying  and 
<c  flatter y  :  rnaluerlm  veris  offendere^  qua/n  pUicere  aauiando"  pe  ^snj 
How  well  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  lib.  II.  c.  a* 
his  prince,  may  be  known  from  the  five  firft  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  which  have  always  been  confidered  as  a  perfect  pat- 
tern of  good  government  j  and  if  that  emperor  had  but  been, 
as-obfervant  of  his  mafier  thro' the  whole  courfe  of  it,  as  he 

VOL,  X,  Y  was 
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was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the  delight,  and 
not,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and  deteftation  of 
mankind.  But  when  Poppaea  and  Tigellinus  had  got  the 
command  of  his  humour,  and  hurried  him  into  the  moil  ex- 
travagant and  abominable  vices,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  his 
mafter,  whofe  life  muft  indeed  have  been  a  conftant  rebuke 
to  him.  Seneca  perceiving,  that  his  favour  declined  at 
court,  and  that  he  had  many  accufers  about  the  prince, 
who  were  perpetually  whifpering  in  his  ears  the  great  riches 
of  Seneca,  his  magnificent  houfes>  and  fine  gardens,  and  what 
a  favourite  through  their  means  he  was  grown  with  the  peo- 
ple, made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.  Nero  refufed  to 
accept  them,  which  however  did  not  hinder  Seneca  from 
changing  his  way  of  life ;  for,  as  Tacitus  relates,  he  "  kept 
**  no  more  levies,  declined  the  ufual  civilities  which  had 
<c  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  indifpofition 
"  or  fome  engagement  or  other,  avoided  as  much  as  poffible 

Annal.          "  appearing  in  public." 

Jib.  xiv.  Nero  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had  dif- 

patched  Burrhus  by  poifon,  could  not  be  eafy  till  he  had  rid 
himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo  :  for  Burrhus  and  Seneca  were  to  Ne- 
ro, what  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  had  been  to  Auguftus  ;  the 
one  the  manager  of  his  military  concerns,  the  other  of  his 
civil.  Accordingly  he  attempted,  by  means  of  Cleonicus, 
a  freedman  of  Seneca,  to  take  him  off  by  poifon  ;  but  this 
not  fucceeding,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an 
information,  that  he  was  confcious  to  Pifo's  confpiracy  a- 
gainft  his  perfon.  Not  that  he  had  any  real  proof  of  Seneca's 
being  at  all  concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was 
glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretence  for  deftroying  him.  He 
left  Seneca  however  at  liberty  to  chufe  his  manner  of  dying^ 
\vho  caufed  his  veins  to  be  opened  immediately  ;  his  friends 
(landing  round  him,  whofe  tears  he  endeavoured  to  flop, 
fometimes  by  gently  admonifhing,  fometimes  by  fharply  re- 
buking them.  His  wife  Paulina,  who  was  very  youno;  in 
comparifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolution  and  affection  to 
bear  him  company,  and  thereupon  ordered  her  veins  to  be 
opened  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  as  Nero  had  no  particular 
fpite  againft  her,  and  was  not  willing  to  make  his  cruelty 
more  odious  and  infupportable  than  there  feemed  occafion 
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for,  he  gave  orders  to  have  her  death  prevented  :  upon  which 
her  wounds  were  bound  up,  and  the  blood  flopped,  in  juft 
time  enough  to  fave  her  ;  though,  as  Tacitus  fays,  fhe  look- 
ed fo  miferablv  pale  and  wan  all  her  life  after,  that  it  was 
eafy  to  read  the  lofs  of  her  blood  arid  fpirits  in  her  counte- 
nance. In  the  mean  time  Seneca,  finding  his  death  flow  and 
lingring,  defired  Statius  Annaeus  his  phyiician  to  give  him  a 
dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  prepared  fome  time  before, 
in  cafe  it  (hould  be  wanted  ;  but  this  not  having  its  ufual  ef- 
fe£t,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot  bath,  where  he  was  at  length 
ftifled  with  the  fleams.  He  died,  as  Lipfius  conjectures,  in 
the  fixty  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  about  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  of  Nero's  reign.  There  was  a  rumor, 
that  Subrius  Flavius,  in  a  private  converfation  with  the  cen- 
turions, had  refolved,  and  not  without  Seneca's  knowledge 
of  it,  that  when  Nero  mould  have  been  (lain  by  Pifo,  Pifo 
himfelf  {hould  be  killed  too,  and  the  empire  delivered  up  to 
Seneca,  as  to  one  who  deferved  it  for  his  integrity  and  vir- 
tue. But  what  foundation  there  was  for  it,  is  not  faid. 

The  works  of  Seneca  are  fo  well  known  by  the  feveral  edi- 
tions, which  have  been  published,  that  we  need  not  be  par- 
ticular  in  an  account  of  them.  Some  have  imagined,  that 
he  was  a  chriftian,  and  that  he  held  a  correfpondence  with 
St.  Paul  by  letters.  He  muft  have  heard  of  Chrift  and  his 
do&rine,  and  his  curiofity  might  lead  him  to  make  fome  en- 
quiry about  them  ;  but  as  for  the  letters  published  under  the 
names  of  the  Philofopher  and  Apoftle,  they  have  long  been 
declared  fpurious  by  the  critics,  and  perfectly  unworthy  of 
either  of  them.  To  know  whether  Seneca  was  a  chriftian 
or  no,  we  need  only  obferve  a  circurnftance,  which  Tacitus 
relates  of  him,  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  viz.  "  that,  when 
"  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water  and  fprinkled 
cc  thofe  about  him,  faying,  that  be  offered  thofe  libations  to 

his  deliverer  :   libare  fe  liquor  em  ilium  Jovi  Li  her  a-   Tacit.  An* 
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It  was  to  the   labours   of  the   learned  Juftus  Lipfius,  that   vjt.  Se 
the  public    were  indebted  for   the  firft  good  edition  of  the 
works  of  Seneca  the  philofopher  ;  which  were  twice  hand- 
fomely  printed  in  foli5,  and  afterwards,  with  the  works  of 
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SENNERTUS. 

Seneca  the  rhetorician,  and  notes  by  John  Frederic  Grono- 
vius,  at  Amilerdam  1672,  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 

SENNERTUS  (DANIEL)  an  eminent  phyfician 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Breflaw,  whc-e  his  father  was  a 
fhoemaker,  the  2  ah  of  November  1572.  He  was  fent  to 

'  ^ 

the  umverfity  of  Wittemtierg  in  1593,  and  there  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  philofopby  and  phyfic.  He  vifited  the  uni- 
vcriities  of  Leipfic,  Jena,  and  Franckfort  upon  the  Oder; 
an(*  afterwar(^s  went  to  Berlin  in  1601,  to  learn  the  practice 
of  phyfic.  He  did  not  fby  long  there,  but  returned  to  Wit- 
temberg  the  fame  year  ;  in  which  alfo  he  was  promoted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  phyfic,  and  foon  after  to  a  profefTor- 
ihip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  was  the  firft,  who  introduced 
the  ftudy  of  chymiftry  into  that  univerfuy.  He  gained  a 
great  reputation  by  his  writings,  and  by  his  practice  :  patients 
came  to  him  from  all  parts,  among  whom  were  princes, 
dukes,  counts,  and  gentlemen  ;  and  he  refuted  his  afliftance 
to  no  body.  He  took  what  was  offered  him  for  his  pains, 
but  demanded  nothing  ;  and  he  even  reftored  to  the  poor 
what  they  gave  him.  The  plague  was  above  feven  times  at 
Wittemberg,  while  he  was  profeflbr  there  ;  but  he  never  re- 
tired, nor  ref'ufed  to  alii  ft  the  fick  ;  and  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, whom  he  had  cured  of  a  dangerous  illnefs  in  1628, 
though  he  had  appointed  him  one  of  his  phylicians  in  ordi- 
nary, yet  gave  him  leave  to  continue  at  Wittemberg.  He 
married  three  times  :  had  feven  children  by  his  fir  ft  wife,  but 
none  by  his  two  laft.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Wittemberg, 
the  2  1  ft  of  July  1637, 

The  liberty  he  took  in  contradicting  the  ancients  raifed 
him,  as  was  natural,  many  adverfaries  ;  but  nothing  was 
worfe  received,  than  the  notion  which  he  advanced  concern  - 
ing  the  origin  of  fouls.  He  was  not  fausned  with  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  laid,  that  there  is  a  celeftial  intelligence  ap- 
pointed to  prelidc  over  the  formation  of  fouls,  which  makes 
ufe  of  feed  only  as  an  inftrument  ;  nor  of  thofe,  who  afcribe 
a  plaftic  virtue  to  it  :  he  thought,  and  he  advanced,  that  the 
foul  is  in  the  feed  before  the  organization,  and  that  this  is 
what  forms  the  wonderful  machine,  which  we  call  a  living 
body.  He  was  accufed  of  blafphemy  and  impiety,  on  pre- 
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tence  of  having  taught,  that  the  fouls  of  beafts  are  not  ma- 
terial ;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  teach- 
ing, that  they  are  as  immortal  as  the  foul  of  man.  lie  re- 
jected this  confequence,  and  feems  to  have  drawn  himfelf 
out  of  the  fcrape,  he  was  got  into,  as  well  as  he  could  :  re- 
flecting probably,  that  his  adverfaries  fometimes  had  recourie 
to  other  weapons,  than  thofe  of  found  reafon  and  argument. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  often  been  printed 
in  France  and  Italy,  The  laft  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  1676, 
In  fix  volumes  folio  ;  to  which  his  life  is  prefixed. 

SENNERTUS  (ANDREW)  a  German,  eminent  for 
his  fkill  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was  born  at  Wittemberg 
in  1535.  He  learned  the  Arabic  tongue  at  Leyden  under  BayU-,  &c. 
Goiius,  and  found  out  a  very  good  method  of  teaching  it ; 
as  Dr.  Pocock,  who  was  an  admirable  judge  in  this  point, 
has  tefrified  in  his  favor.  He  was  made  profeflbr  of  the  Oii- 
ental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg  in  1568, 
arid  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  is,  fifty-one  years. 
He  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  profefibrfhip  learnedly  and 
worthily,  and  publiflied  a  very  great  number  of  books.  He 
is  alfo  commended  in  his  funeral  oration  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  and  particularly  for  his  temperance,  which  enabled 
him  to  fupport  the  labor  of  ftudy  and  all  the  functions  of  a 
profeflbr,  and  carried  him  to  an  extreme  old  age,  with  great 
vigor  of  body  and  mind.  He  died  in  1619,  aged  84  years. 

SERRANUS  (JOANNES),  or  JOHN  de  SERRES,  a 
learned  Frenchman,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  tl(ie  fix-  NJccron> 
teenth  century  ;  and  was  of  the  reformed  religion.  His  pa- 
rents fent  him  to  Laufanne,  where  he  made  a  good  progrefs 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  attached  hirnfelf  much 
to  the  philofdphy  of  Plato  and  Ariftctle  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
France,  iludied  divinity,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the 
nniniffry.  He  began  to  diftinguilh  himfelr  by  his  writings  in 
1570:  and  in  1573,  was  obliged  to  fly  a  refugee  to  Lau- 
fanne, after  the  dreadful  mafTacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
Returning  foon  to  France,  he  piiblifhed  a  piece  in  French, 
called  a  *'  Remonitrance  to  the  king  upon  fome  pernicious 
"  principles  in  Bodin's  book  de  Republica  :"  in  which  he 
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was  thought  to  treat  Bodin  fo  injurioufly,  that  Kenry  III  or- 
dered him  to  prifon  for  it.     Obtaining  his  liberty,  he  became 
a  minifter  at  Nimes  in  1582,   but  never  was  looked  upon  as 
very  ilanch  to  proteftantifm  ;   and  fome  have  gone  To  far  as 
to  fay,   but  without  fufficient  foundation,  that  he  actually  ab- 
jured  it.      He  is,   however,  fuppofed  to  have  been   one   of 
thofe  four  minifters,  who  declared  to  Henry  IV,  that  a  man 
might  be  faved  in   the  Pcpifh  as  well   as  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion ;   and  that  was  certainly   more  than  enough,   to  bring 
him  into  fufpicion  with  his  brethren,    the  Hugonots.     This 
fufpicion  was  afterwards  increafed  by  a  book,   which  he  pub- 
limed,   in  1597,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  two  religions, 
intitled,  De  Fide  Catholica,  five  de  principiis  religionis  Chrif- 
tianae,  communi  omnium  confenfu  femper  &  ubique  ratis  :    a 
book,  little  relifhed  by  the  Catholics,  but  received  with  fuch 
indignation  by  the  Calviniils  of  Geneva,   whither  he  was  re- 
tired to,   that  they  v/ere  fufpecled  to  have   given  the  author 
poifon,   and  to  have  occafioned  an  immature  kind  of  death 
to  him  ;   for  he  died  fuddenly   in   1598,    when  he  was  not 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age.     His  wife3   we  are  told,  was 
buried  in  the  fame  grave   with  him  ;   fo  that  it  is  probable 
they  made  clean  work,   by  difpatching,   when  they  were  do- 
ing, the  whole  family  at  once. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  writings  ;   fome  theo- 
logical, fome  hiftorical.     He  publifhed  feveral  things  in  La- 
tin and  in  French,  relating  to  the  hiitory  of  France  j  among 
the  reft,   the  following  works  in  French  :    Memoires   de  la 
troifieme  Guerre  Civile  &  derniers  troubles  de  France  fous 
Charles  IX,  &c.     Inventaire  general  de  1'Hiftoire  de  France, 
illuftre  par  la  conference  de  1'Eglife   &  de  1'Empire,   &c, 
Recueil    des    chofes  memorables    avenues    en   France   fous 
Henri  II,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  &  Henri  III,  &c,  Thefe 
have  been  many  times  reprinted  with  continuations  and  im- 
provements :  yet  it  is  allowed,  that  there  is  in  them  a  ftrong 
tincture  of  paffion  and  animofity.     It  cannot  indeed  be  other- 
wife  :    Hiftories,    written    efpecially    in    troublefome    times, 
will  always  favor  of  the  paffions,  which  produce  them  ;    and 
it  is  againft  fuch,   that  father  Daniel  has  put  us   upon  our 
Pref.  au        guard.     "  We  ha,ve,  fays  he,  examples  of  a  great  number 
Hift.  du  "of 
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<f  of  hifiories,  from  the  reign  of  Francis  II  to  that  of  Lewis 
"  XIII,  written  by  both  Catholics  and  Hugonots,  where 
"  partiality  and  refentment  prevailed  abundantly  :  and  this 
"  is  the  common  erFeft  of  civil  wars,  efpecially  when  they 
Ct  are  lighted  up  by  the  motive  or  pretence  of  religion." 

But  the  work,  for  which  Serranus  is  moil  known,  at 
leaft  out  of  France,  is  his  Latin  verfion  of  Plato,  which  was 
printed  with  Henry  Stephens's  fine  Greek  text  of  that  author's 
works,  in  1578,  folio.  Yet  he  is  iuppofed.  not  to  have 
thoroughly  confidered  quid  valerent  humeri,  what  he  was 
equal  to,  when  he  undertook  that  important  tafk.  His  ver- 
iion  is  allowed  to  have  much  fimplicity  and  elegance  in  it, 
but  then  the  ftile  of  Plato  is  pompous  and  majeitic  ;  and  it 
is  not  enough,  that  a  tranflator  gives  his  author's  fenfe,  as 
Serranus,  he  fhould  endeavor,  like  Ficinus,  to  do  it  in  his 
manner.  Hence,  though  Serranus's  Latin  is  more  elegant, 
Ficinus  is  yet  allowed  to  be  the  more  faithful  tranflator.  In 
the  mean  time  Henry  Stephens,  as  Cafaubon  relates,  ex- 
cepted  to  feveral  pafTages  of  Serranus,  and  recommended 
them  to  his  correction,  which  however  Serranus,  on  fome 
account  or  other,  refufed.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  lucky  for 
Serranus,  that  his  verfion  is  fo  infeparably  connected  with 
Stephens's  tvpes  and  text  :  for  this  will  fecure  it  fome  degree 
of  refpedt,  fo  long  as  that  edition  of  Plato  {hall  laft. 

SERVETUS  (MICHAEL)  a  moft  ingenious  and 
Jearned  Spaniard,  famous  for  his  oppofition  to  the  received 
doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  for  the  martyrdom  he  underwent 
on  that  account,  was  born  in  1509  at  Villaneuva  in  Arragon. 
His  father,  who  was  a  notary,  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of 
Touloufe,  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  :  and  there  Servetus  began 
to  read  the  fcriptures  for  the  firft  time,  probably  becaufe  the 
reformation  made  then  a  great  noife  in  France.  He  was  pre- 
fently  convinced,  that  the  church  wanted  reforming;  and  it 
may  be  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fancy,  that  the  Trinity  was  one 
s>f  the  doctrines  to  be  rejected.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  grew 
very  fond  of  antitrinitarian  notions  ;  and  after  he  had  been 
two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  he  refolvcd  to  retire  into 
Germany,  and  fet  up  for  a  reformer.  He  went  to  Bafil,  by 
way  of  Lyons  and  Geneva  -,  and  having  had  fome  conferences 
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at  Bafil  with  Oecolampadius,  he  fet  out  for  Strafburg,  be- 
ing extremely  defirous  to  difcourfe  with  Bucer  and  Capito, 
two  celebrated  reformers  of  that  city.  At  his  departure  from 
Bafil,  he  left  a  manufcript,  intitled  de  Trinitatis  Erroribus, 

in  the  hands  of  a  bookfellcr,  who  fent  it  afterwards  to  Hao-ue- 

o 

nau,  whither  Servetus  went,  and  got  it  printed  in  1531. 
The  next  year,  he  printed  likewife  at  Haguenau  another 
book,  with  this  title,  Dialogorum  de  Trinitate  libri  duo  : 
in  an  advertifement  to  which,  he  retracts  what  he  had  written 
in  his  former  book  againft  the  Trinity,  not  as  if  it  was  falfe, 
but  becaufe  it  was  written  imperfectly,  confufedly,  unpolitely, 
and  as  it  were  by  a  child  for  the  ufe  of  children.  Thus  Ser- 
vetus publiihed  two  books  againft  theTrinity  inlefs  than  two 
years,  and  without  fcrupling  to  put  his  name  to  them.  He 
was  very  young,  extremely  zealous  for  his  new  opinions, 
and  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
ers. 'Tis  likely,  that  being  lately  come  from  France  into  a 
proteftant  country,  he  thought  he  might  write  as  freely  againft 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  reformers  did  againft  tran- 
fubftantiation,  &c.  and  what  is  ftrange,  he  does  not  feem  ever 
after  to  have  corrected  this  error,  or  to  have  thought  of  any 
means  to  retrieve  the  dangerous  fteps  it  had  occafioned  him 
to  take. 

Servetus,  having  published  thefe  two  books,  refolved  to 
return  to  France,  becaufe-  he  was  poor,  and  did  not  under- 
Hand  the  German  language  :  as  he  alledged  upon  his  trial  to 
the  judges,  when  they  afked  him,  why  he  left  Germany. 
lie  went  to  Bafil,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he  lived 
two  or  three  years.  Then  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ftudied 
phyfic  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius,  and  fome  other  pro  fe  (Tors  : 
he  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  was  admitted  doctor 

O  *     j 

of  phyfick  in  the  univeriity  there.  Having  finifhed  his  me- 
dical itudies  at  Paris,  he  left  that  city,  to  go  and  practife  in 
fome  other  place  :  he  fettled  two  or  three  years  in  a  town 
r.car  Lyons,  and  then  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  for  the  fpace 
of  ten  or  twelve.  Servetus's  books  againft  the  Trinity  had 
raifed  a  great  tumult  among  the  German  divines,  and  fpread 
bis  name  throughout  all  Europe. 

In  1533,  before  he  had  left  Lyons,  Mekncthon  wrote  a 
letter  to  CJamerarius,  wherein  he  told  him  what  he  thought 
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of  Servetus  and  his  books  :   ec  Servetus,   favs  be,  is  evidently    Melancthon 

y         -£«     •  .-)    1*1 

*'  an  acute  and  crafty  diiputant,   but  ccnfufed  and  indigefted   epFi4o  editl 

"  in  his  thoughts,  and  certainly  wanting  in  poVit  of  gravity."   Lond. 

He  add§,   "  he  has  always  been   afraid,    that  ciifputes  about 

ct  the  Trinity   would   fometime  or  otVer  break  out:    Bone 

"  Dens  !   quales  tragoedias  excitabit  hsc  quasftio  apud  pofte- 

44  ros,  &c.     Good  God  !    fays  he,    what  tragedies   will  this 

tc  queftion,  whether  the  word  and  jpirit  be  fubjianccs  or  perfons^ 

"  raife  among  pofterity  ?':     While  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  his 

books  were  difperfed  in   Italy,   and   very  much  approved  by 

many,  who  had  thoughts  of  forfaking  the  church  of  Rome: 

upon  which,   in  1539,    Melanclhon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fe- 

nate  of  Venice,    importing  that   "  a  book  of  Servetus,   who 

"  had  revived  the  error  of  Paulus  Samofatenus,   was  handed 

<c  about  in  their  country,   and  befeechmg  them  to  take  care, 

cc  that  the  impious   error  of  that  man  may  be  avoided,    re- 

"  iecled,  and  abhorred.'3      Servetus  was  at  Lyons  in  1542, 

before  he   fettled  in  Vienne  :    and  corrected  the  proofs  of  a   Ll!5 

Latin  Bible  that  was    printing  there,    to  which   he  added  a 

preface  and  fome  marginal  notes,    under  the  name  of  Villa- 

novanus  ;  for  he  was  called  in  France  Villeneuve,  from  Vil- 

lanueva,  the  town  where  he  was  corn. 

All  this  while,  the  reformer  Calvin,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Geneva,   kept  a  conllant  correfpondence  with 
Servetus  by  letters  :  he  tells  us,  that  he  endeavored,  for  the 
fpace  of  fixteen  years,  to  reclaim  that  phyfician  from  his  er-   FiJ,elJs  Ex- 
rors.      Be?.a  informs  us,  that  Calvin  knew  Servetus  at  Paris,    rumSeryetL 
and   oppofed  his  doctrine  :    and  adds,   that  Servetus,   bavin*   am°ng  c^l- 
engaged  to  difpute  with  Calvin,  durft  not  appear  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.      Servetus  writ  feveral  letters  to  Calvin    Hift.  of  the 
at  Geneva  from   Lyons  and  Dauphirie,    and   confulted  him   ^  A 

about  feveral  points  :   he  alfo  fent  him  a  manufcript,  to  have   Frmce, 
his  judgment  upon  it.     Calvin  made  an  ungenerous  and  even    vol-I-P-I4- 
bafe  ufe  of  this  confidence :    for  he  not  only  wrote  (harp  and 
angry  letters  to  him  again  for  the  prefcnt,  but  afterwards  pro- 
duced his  private  letters   and  manufcript  againft  him   at  his 
trial.      Varillas  affirms,  that  there  is  at  Paris  an  original  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Fare],   written  in  1^4.6,  wherein  is  the  follow- 

JT  1  Heretic  ad 

ing  paffage  :    "  Servetus    has   fent  me  a  large  book,   {luffed    ann.  1553. 
*'  with  idle  fancies,   and  full  of  arrogance.     He  fays,  I  fnall 

64  find 
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"  find  admirable  things  in  it, -and  fuch  as  have  not  hitherto 
"  been  heard  of.  He  offers  to  come  hither,  if  I  like  it  : 
"  but  I  will  not  engage  my  word  ;  for  if  he  comes,  and  if 
"  any  regard  be  had  to  my  authority,  I  fhall  not  fuffer  him 
Sorberiana.  "  to  e^cape  with  his  life."  Sorbiere  mentions  the  fame  letter, 
and  fays,  that  Grotius  faw  it  at  Paris,  with  words  in  it  to 
that  effect. 

Servetus  continued  to  be  fo  fond  of  his  antitrinitarian  no- 
tions, that  he  refolved  to  publifh  a  third  work  in  favor  of  them. 
This  came  out  in  1553  at  Vienne,  with  this  title,  Chriflia- 
nifmi  Reftitutio,  &c.  and  is  probably  the  book  he  had  fent 
to  Calvin.  Servetus  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  work  ; 
but  Calvin  informed  the  Roman  Catholics  in  France,  that 
he  was  the  real  author  of  it.  Upon  this  information,  Ser- 
vetus was  ;mprifoned  at  Vienne,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  burnt  alive,  if  he  had  not  made  his  efcape  ;  however, 
fen te nee  was  patted  on  him,  and  his  effigies  was  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution,  faftened  to  a  gibbet,  and  afterwards 
burned,  with  five  bales  of  his  books.  Servetus  in  the  mean 
time  was  retiring  to  Naples,  where  he  hoped  to  pra&ife 
phyfic  with  the  fame  high  repute,  as  he  had  pracYifed  at  Vi- 
enne ;  yet  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  take  his  way  through  Ge- 
neva, though  he  knew  that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy. 
Calvin,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  acquainted  the  magif- 
trates  with  it ;  upon  which  he  was  feized  and  caft  into  pri- 
fon,  and  a  profecution  was  prefently  commenced  againft  him 
for  herefy  and  blafphemy.  Calvin  purfued  him  with  a  ma- 
levolence and  fury,  which  was  manifeftly  perfonal  :  t  '.ough 
no  doubt  that  reformer  eafily  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  it  was 
all  pure  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  church. 
The  articles  of  his  accufation  were  numerous,  and  not  con- 
fined to  his  book,  called  Chriftianifmi  Reftitutio  ;  but  were 
fought  out  of  all  his  other  writings,  which  were  ranfacked 
for  every  thing,  that  could  be  {trained  to  a  bad  fenfe.  One 
of  them  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  Servetus  had 
publifhed  at  Lyons,  in  1535,  an  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geo- 
graphy, with  a  preface  and  fome  notes.  Now  he  was  urged 
with  faying,  in  this  preface,  that  "  Judaea  has  been  fallely 
c<  cried  up  for  beauty,  richnefs  and  fertility,  fince  thofe,  who 
<«  have  travelled  in  it,  have  found  it  poor,  barren,  and  ut- 

"  terly 
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cc  terly  devoid  of  pleafantnefs  :  and  they  made  him  reflect 
"  upon  Mofes,  as  if  he  had  been  vanus  prero  Judsese  ;  had 
"  written  like  a  panegyrifr,  rather  than  an  hiftorian  to  be  re- 
"  lied  on,  in  his  account  of  that  holy  land."  We  cannot 
decide  upon  the  juftnefs  of  the  charge,  not  knowing  where 
to  get  a  fight  of  his  edition  of  Ptolemy  ;  yet  can  fcarcely  be- 
lieve, that  Servetus  meant  to  reflect  upon  Mofes,  fince  he 
was  neither  an  atheift  nor  a  deift ;  but  on  the  contrary  fully 
perfuaded  of  the  divine  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures.  Another 
article  was,  that  "  he  had  corrupted  the  Latin  Bible,  he  was 
tc  hired  to  correct  at  Lyons,  partly  with  impertinent  and  tri- 
"  fling,  and  partly  with  whimfical  and  impious,  notes  of  his 
<c  own  throughout  every  page:"  but  the  main  article  of  all, 
and  which  was  certainly  the  ruin  of  him,  was,  that,  "  in 
"  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Calvin,  minifter  of  the  word  of  God 
"  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  he  had  defamed  the  -doctrine  that 
•<c  is  preached,  uttering  all  imaginable  injurious  and  blafphe- 
*'  mous  words  againft  it." 

The  ma  gift  rates  of  Geneva  being  fenfible  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  a  thins;  of  the  higher}.'  confe- 

O  w 

quence,  did  not  think  fit  to  give  fentence,  without  confulting 
the  magiftrates  of  the  proteftaat  cantons  of  Switzerland  :  to 
whom  therefore  they  fent  Servetus's  book,  printed  at  Vienne, 
and  alfo  the  writings  ofCalvin,  with  Servetus'^  anfwers  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  defired  to  have  the  opinion  of  their  divines 
about  that  affair.  They  all  gave  vote  againft  him,  as  Beza 
himfelf  relates  ;  in  confequenee  of  which,  the  unfortunate 
Servetus  was  condemned  and  burnt  alive,  the  2yth  of  Octo- 
ber 1553.  His  death  left  a  (lain  upon  the  character  of  Cal- 
vin, which  nothing  can  wipe  out,  becaufe  every  body  has 
believed,  that  he  afted  in  this  affair  from  motives  merely  per- 
fon al  ;  the  craftinefs  of  addrefs  and  management,  in  caufing 
Servetus  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  a  trial,  his  brutal 
and  furious  treatment  of  him  at  the  very  time  of  his  trial, 
and  his  cliffimulation  and  malevolence  towards  him  after  his 
condemnation,  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  doubted.  It  reflected 
alfo  upon  the  reformers  in  general,  who  feemed  to  be  no 
fooner  out  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  they  began  to  che- 
rifh  the  fame  intolerating  fpirir,  and  to  ufe  the  iame  perfe- 
cting arts,  for  which  they  pretended  a  juft  ground  of  fepara- 

tion 
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SERVETUS. 

tion  from  that  church.  "  It  was  wondered,  fays  father  Paul, 
"  that  thofe  of  the  new  reformation  mould  meddle  with  blood 
"  for  the  caufe  of  religion  :  for  Michael  Servetus  of  Arra- 
"  gon,  renewing  the  old  opinion  of  Paulus  Samofatenus,  was 
"  put  to  death  for  it  at  Geneva,  by  counfel  of  the  minifters 
fct  of  Zurich,  Berne  and  Schiaffufa  ;  and  John  Calvin,  who 
"  was  blamed  for  it  by  many,  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that 
"  the  magiftrates  may  punifh  heretics  with  lofs  of  life  :  which 
"  doclrine  being  drawn  to  divers  fenfes,  as  it  is  underftood 
«l  more  ftricHy  or  more  largely,  or  as  the  name  of  heretic 
"  is  taken  diverily,  may  fometime  do  hurt  to  him,  whom  at 
<c  another  time  it  hath  helped." 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  prodio-ious 
learning.  He  was  not  only  deeply  verfed  in  what  we  ufu- 
ally  call  facred  and  prophane  literature,  but  he  was  alfo  an 
adept  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  He  obferved  upon  his  trial, 
that  he  had  profefied  mathematics  at  Paris;  although  we  do 
not  find  when,  nor  under  what  circumftances.  He  was  fo 
admirably  (killed  in  his  own  profeflion,  that  he  appears  to 
have  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
although  it  was  very  imperfect,  intricate,  and  confiderably 
fhort  of  the  clear  and  full  difcovery  made  by  Harvey.  Read 
what  our  learned  Wotton  has  written  upon  this  point  : 
"  fince  the  ancients,  fays  he,  have  no  right  to  fo  noble  a 
"  difcovery,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire,  to  whom  of 
"  the  moderns  the  glory  of  it  is  due ;  for  this  is  alfo  exceed- 
"  ingly  contefted.  The  firft  ftep  that  was  made  towards 
"  it,  was,  the  finding  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  blood  pafles 
"  through  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein.  The 
«c  firft  that  I  could  ever  find,  who  had  a  diftin£l  idea  of  this 
"  matter,  was  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spanifh  phyfician,  who 
"  was  burnt  for  arianifm  at  Geneva,  near  140  years  ago. 
"•  Well  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  Chrift,  if  he  had  wholly 
"  confined  himfelf  to  his  own  profeffion  !  His  fagacity  in  this 
"  particular,  before  fo  much  in  the  dark,  gives  us  great  rea- 
"  fon  to  believe,  tnat  the  world  might  then  have  had  juft 
"  caufe  to  have  blciild  his  memory.  In  a  book  of  his,  in- 
"  titled  Chiiftianifmi  Reftitutio,  printed  in  the  year  1553, 
"  he  clearly  afierts,  that  the  blood  pafTes  through  the  lungs, 
44  from  the  left  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  ;  and  not 

44  through 
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c*  through  the  partition,  which  divides  the  two  ventricles,  as 
"  was  at  that  time  commonly  believed.  How  he  introduces 
<%  it,  or  in  which  of  the  fix  difcourfes,  into  which  Servetus 
"  divides  his  book,  it  is  to,  be  found,  I  know  not ;  having 
<c  never  feen  the  book  myfelf.  Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  a  very 
"  learned  and  eminent  furgeon  of  London,  who  did  me  the 
"  favour  to  communicate  this  paflage  to  me,  fet  down  at 
"  length  in  the  margin,  which  was  tranfcribed  out  of  Ser- 
"  vetus,  could  inform  me  no  further,  only  that  he  had  it 
tc  from  a  learned  friend  of  his,  who  had  himfelf  copied  it 
46  from  Servetus." 

What  fome  writers  have  delivered  concernino;  Servetus's 

o 

going  into  Africa,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Alcoran,  ought  to  be  exploded  as  a  fable. 
They,  who  defire  a  more  particular  account  of  Servetus's 
doclrines,  may  confult  "  An  Impartial  Account  of  Michael 
"  Servetus,"  &c.  printed  in  8vo  at  London  1724:  to  which 
we  have  been  greatly  obliged  for  the  hiftorical  part  of  this 
article. 

SERVIUS  (MAURUS  HONOR ATUS  )  a  celebrated 
grammarian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  florifhed  about  the 
times  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  is  known  now  chiefly 
by  his  commentaries  upon  Virgil,  which  Barthius  and  others 
have  fuppofed  to  be  nothing  more,  than  a  collection  of  an- 
cient criticifms  and  remarks  upon  that  poet,  made  by  Servius, 
Whatever  they  are,  they  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  va- 
luable remnant  of  antiquity  :  Scioppius  calls  them  a  maga- 
zine, well  furnifhed  with  good  things.  They  were  iirft  pub- 
limed  at  Paris,  by  Rob.  Stephens  in  folio,  by  Fulvius  Ur- 
fmus,  in  1569,  8vo  ;  afterwards  a  corre^er  and  better  edi- 
tion was  given  by  Peter  Daniel  at  Paris  In  1600  ;  the  beir. 
is  that  printed  with  the  edition  of  Virgil,  by  Mafvicius,  in 
17179  4-to  :  notwithftanding  which,  they  are  yet  fufpecfled 
to  be  mutilated,  and  not  free  from  interpolations.  There  is 
alfo  extant,  and  printed  in  feveral  editions  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  a  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and 
the  quantity  of  fyllables,  called  Centimetrum.  Macrobius 
has  fpoken  highly  of  Servius,  and  makes  him  one  of  the 
fpeakers  in  his  Saturnalia.  See  the  Bibliotheca  Latina  of 

Fabricius, 
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Fabricius,  and  Eaillet's  Jugemens  des  Savans,  &c.  torn.  IT. 
1722,  410. 

S  E  V  E  R  U  S  (CORNELIUS)  an  ancient  Latin  poet  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  whofe  -/Etna,  together  with  a  fragment  de 
morte  Ciceronis,  was  published  with  notes  and  a  profe  inter- 
pretation by  Le  Clerc,  atAmfterdam  1703,  in  I2mo.  They 
were  before  inferted  among  the  Catale£ta  Virgiiii,  publifhed 
by  Scaliger  ;  whofe  notes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Lindenbru- 
gius  and  Nicolas  Heinfius,  Le  Clerc  has  mixed  with  his  own. 
Quintilian  calls  Severus  6t  a  veriificator,  rather  than  a  poet;" 
yet  adds,  that  "  if  he  had  ftni/hed  the  Sicilian  war,"  pro- 
bably between  Auguftus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  "  in  the  man- 
"  ner  he  had  written  the  firft  book,  he  might  have  claimed 
^  a  much  higher  rank.  But  though  an  immature  death, 
<c  continues  he,  prevented  him  from  doing  this,  yet  his  ju- 

"  venile  works  (hew  the  greateft  genius."     Ovid  addrefles 
Jufl.  Oiat.     ,.  ,  f.  ... 

i.  x.  c.  i.    him  not  only  as  his  mend,  -but  as  a  court  favomte  and  a 

great  poet, O  Vates   magnorum  maxime  regum;    and  a 

little  lower  he  adds, 

Fertile  pectus  habes,  interque  Helicona  colentes 
Uberius  nuili  provenit  ifta  feges. 

DE  PONTO,    Lib.  iv.   El.  2. 

SE  V  I  G  N  E  (MARIE  de  RABUTIN,  Marquifle  de)  a 
French  lady,  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  her  wifdom,  was 
born  in  1626  ;  and  was  not  above  a  year  old,  when  her  fa- 
ther was  killed,  at  the  defcent  of  the  Englifh  upon  the  ifle  of 
Rhee.  In  1644,  ^e  rnarried  the  marquifs  of  Sevigne,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1651  j  and  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter 
by  him,  to  the  care  of  whofe  education  (he  afterwards  moft 
religioufly  devoted  herfelf :  they  became  accordingly  moft  ac- 
complifhed  perfons,  as  it  was  reafonable  to  expecl:.  This 
illuftrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  learned 
of  her  time  :  it  is  laid  fhe  decided  the  famous  difpute  between 
Perrault  and  Boileau,  concerning  the  preference  of  the  an» 
tients  to  the  moderns,  thus  ;  "  the  ancients  are  the  fineft,  and 
*c  we  are  the  prettieft."  She  died  in  1696,  and  left  us  a 

moil 
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moft  valuable  collection  of  letters  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Paris  1754,  in  eight  volumes,  larno.  "  Thefe 
"  letters,  fays  Voltaire,  filled  with  anecdotes,  written  with  Tiec!e  ^!rT 

i  •  11-  i  Louis  XIV. 

"  freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and  animated-  flue,   are  an  ex-   torn.  II. 
64  cellent  criticifm  upon  ftudied  letters  of  wit    .   id  ftidl  more 
ce  upoii  thofe  fictitious  letters,  which  aim  to  imitate  the  epi  • 
€t  tolary  ftile,   by  a  recital  of  falfe  fem-».jents   and  fcig'.ed 
*c  adventures  to  imaginary  correfpondents." 

A  Sevigniana  waspubliilied  at  Paris  in  1756,  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  collection  of  literary  aud  hiftorical  anec- 
dotes, fine  fentiments,  and  moral  apophthegms,  icattered 
throughout  thefe  letters. 

SEXTUS    EMPIRICUS,  an  ancient  Greek  au- 
thor, and  moft  acute  defender  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  fceptical 
philofophy,  was  a  phyfician,  and  feem.s  to  have  florifhed  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  emperor  Comrnodus,   or  perhaps  a  little 
later.     He  was,   againft  what  has  ufually  been  imagined,  a  Fabnc.Bibl. 
different  perfon  from  Sextus,  a  Stoic  philofopher  of  Chsero-   9raec< 
nea,  and  nephew  of  Plutarch  :   and  this  is  all  we  are  able  to 
fay  of  him  :   for  no  particular  circumftances  of  his  life  are 
recorded.     Of  a  great  many,  that  have  perifhed,  two  works 
of  his  are  ftill  extant :  three  books  of  Pyrrhonian  inftitutions, 
and  ten  books  againfl  the  Mathematici,   by  whom  he  means- 
all  kind  of  dogmatifts.     Henry  Stephens  firft  made,  and  then 
printed  in  1592,  8vo,  a  Latin  verfion  from  the  Greek  of  the 
former  of  thefe  works  ;   and  a  verfion  of  the  latter  by  Her- 
vetus,    had   been   printed    by  Plantin  in  1569.     Both  thefe 
verfions  were  printed  again  with  the  Greek  ;  which  firft  ap- 
peared at  Geneva  in  1621,  folio.     He  is  a  writer  of  great 
parts  and  learning ;   and  very  well  qualified  for  the  notable 
paradox  he    had    undertaken    to    maintain  ;    namely,    that 
"  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  :"  for  although  he  will  ne- 
ver convince  men  by  folid  argument,   yet  he  may  poffibiy  n- 
lence  fome  by  his  fubtilty.     The  beft  edition   of  this  author 
is  that  of  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  Greek  ajid  Latin,  printed 
at  Leipfic  in  1718,  folio. 

SFIADWELL. 
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Some  Ac- 
count ofMr. 
Shadwell, 
prefixed  to 
his  Works, 
printpd  in 
1720. 


SHADWELL  (  THOMAS  )  an  Englifli  poet,  tv?J 
defcended  of  a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ;  but 
born  at  Stanton-Hall  in  Norfolk,  a  feat  of  his  father's,  about 
the  year  1640.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Middle-Temple  ;  where 
he  ftudied  the  law  fome  time,  and  then  went  abroad.  Upon 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  dramatic 
kind  of  writino- ;  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  therein,  that  he  became 

O  * 

known  to  feveral  perfons  of  great  wit  and  great  quality,    and 
was  highly  efleemed  and  valued  by  them.     He  wrote  feven- 
teeri  plays,  which  we   will   not  give  a  particular   account  of 
here,  becaufe  they  are  collected  together  in  his  works,  and  the 
reader  can  fo  eafily  inform  himfelf  about  them.     At    the  re- 
volution he  was,  by  his  intereft  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  made 
his  majeity's  biftoriographer  and  poet  laureat :  and  when  fome 
perfons  urged,   that  there  were   authors   who  had  better  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  laurel,  his  lordfbip  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that 
*'  he  did  not  pretend  to  determine  how  great  a  poet  Shadwell 
"  might  be,  but  was  fure  that  he  was  an  honed  man."   This 
reply,   if  it  was  really  made,    reflects  great  honour  upon  Mr. 
Shadwell  ;  but  with  fubmiffion  to  the  peer,  was  not  at  all  to 
the  purpofe.     He  fucceeded  Mr.  Dryden  as  poet-laureat ;  for 
Mr.  Dryden  had  fo  warmly  efpoufed  the  opposite  intereft,  that 
at  the  revolution  he  was  difpofTelled  of  his  place.    This,  how- 
ever, was  a  sreat  mortification  to  Dryden,  who  refented  the 
indignity  very  warmly,  and  immediately  conceived  an  antipa- 
thy to  Shadwell ;   of  which  he  has  given  no  fmall  proof  in  his 
Mac-Fleckno,  where  he  fays, 

Others  to  fome  faint  meaning  make  pretence^ 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  intofcnfe. 

But  all  we  learn  from  hence  is,  that  a  fatyrift  never  pays  the 
leaft  regard  to  truth,  when  it  interferes  with  the  gratification 
of  his  refentment  or  fpleen  :  for  nothing  can  be  falfer  than  the 
idea,  thefe  lines  are  intended  to  convey.  Mr.  Shadwell  was 
not  indeed  fo  great  a  poet  as  Mr.  Dryden  ;  but  Mr.  Sbadwell 
did  not  write  nonfenfe.  Many  of  his  comedies  are  very  good, 
have  fineftrokes  of  humor  in  them  ;  and  abound  in  original 
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characters,   ftrongly   marked   and  well  fuftained.     Thus  Mr. 
Langbaine  tells  us  that  "  there  is  no  body  will  deny  this  play,    Accountof 
•viz.  The  Virtuofo,  its  due  applaufe  :  at  leaft  I  know,  fays   the 
he,  that  the  univerfity   of  Oxford,    who   maybe   allowed 
competent  judges  of  comedy,    efpecially  of  fuch  characters,    451. 
as  Sir  Nicholas  Gimcrackand  Sir  Formal  Trifle,  applauded 
it.     And  as  no  man  ever  undertook  to  difcover  the  frailties 
of  fuch  pretenders  to  this  kind  of  knowledge,    before   Mr. 
Shad  well  ;  fo  none  fince  Mr.  Johnfon's  time  ever  drew  fo 
many  different  characters  of  humors,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs." 
Mr.  Shadwell  had  an  uncommon  quicknefs  in  writing  ;  for  in 
the    preface   to   his   Pfyche    he   tells    us,   that    that  tragedy 
was   written    by    him  in   five   weeks.      Thus    the    earl    of 
Rochefter  fays, 

None  feem  to  touch  upon  true  comedy  ^ 
But  hafty  Shadwell,  and  flow  Wicherly* 

Where  by  the  way  he  not  only  allows  him  to  be  excellent  in 
comedy,  but  feems  even  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Wi- 
cherly.  And  yet  there  is  a  faying  of  lord  Rochefter  {till  ex- 
tant, which  (hews,  that  whatever  opinion  he  had  of  his  wri- 
tings, he  had  a  ftili  better  of  his  converfation  :  for  he  faid,  that 
"  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  ail  he  fpoke,  he 
"  would  h.ive  had  more  wit  and  humor  than  any  other  poet." 
Shadwell,  as  appears  from  Rochefter's  fefTion  of  the  poets, 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Otway,  and  iived  in  intimacy  with 
him,  which  might  perhaps  be  the  occafion  of  Dryden's  ex- 
prefling  fo  much  contempt  for  Otway  ;  that  being  certainly 
more  ill-grounded,  than  his  contempt  for  Shadwell.  Mr. 
Shadwell  died  the  Qth  of  December  1692  ;  and  his  death  was 
occafioned,  as  fome  fay,  bv  too  large  a  dofe  of  opium,  given 
him  by  miftake.  A  white  marble  monument  with  his  bufto, 
is  erected  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  in  honor  of  him,  by  his  fon 
Sir  John  Shadwell,  phyfician  to  hi?  late  majefty  :  and  his  fune- 
ral fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  the  tranflator  of  Page  24, 
the  pfalms,  who  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  "  he  was  a 
man  of  great  honefty  and  integrity,  and  had  a  real  love  of 
truth  and  fmcerity,  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  {tric-tnefs  to 
*'  his  word,  an  unalterable  friendlhip  wherefoever  he  pro- 
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Rowe's  Life 
of  Shake- 
fpear, pre- 
fixed to  his 
writings. 


Theobald's 
Preface  to 
his  edition 
of Shake- 
fpear's 
Works, 
Lond.  1735- 


SHAKESPEAR. 

M  fefTedit,  and  (however  the  world  may  be  miftaken  in  him) 
"  a  much  deeper  fenfe  of  religion,  than  many  others  have,  who 
<c  pretend  to  it  more  openly." 

We  may  juft  obferve,  that  befides  his  dramatic  writings,  he 
was  the  author  of  feveral  pieces  of  poetry  :  the  chief  of  which 
are  his  congratulatory  poem  on  the  prince  of  Orange's  com- 
ing to  England  ;  another  on  queen  Mary  j  a  tranflation  of  the 
tenth  fatyr  of  Juvenal,  &c. 

SHAKESPEAR  (  WILLIAM  )  a  great  dramatic  writer  of 
England,  was  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon  in  Warwickmire  in  April  1564.  His  father  Mr.  John 
Shakefpear,  who  was  a  conliderable  dealer  in  wool,  had  fo 
great  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that  though  he  was  his  el- 
deft  (on,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own 
employment.  He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  fome  time  at 
a  free-fchool,  where  he  probably  acquired  what  Latin  he  was 
mafter  of ;  but  the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  and  the 
want  of  his  afliftance,  forced  him  to  take  him  home,  and  un- 
happily prevented  his  farther  proficiency  in  that  language. 
Upon  his  leaving  fchool,  he  feems  to  have  devoted  himfelf 
intirely  to  that  way  of  life,  which  his  father  propofed  to  him ; 
and,  in  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after  a  family-manner,  he 
married  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  arrived  at  feventeen  year?  of  age.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  faid  to  have  been  a  fubftantial 
yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  In  this  kind  of 
fettlement  he  continued  for  fome  time  ;  till  an  extravagance  he 
was  guilty  of,  not  only  caft  the  higheft  blemim  on  his  good 
name,  but  forced  him  at  length  to  fly  his  country.  He  had 
fallen  into  ill-company  j  and  among  them  fome,  who  had 
made  a  common  practice  of  deer-fiealing,  engaged  him  with 
them  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park,  that  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Cherlecot  near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was 
profecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fomcwhat  too 
feverely  ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  ufage,  he  made  a 
ballad  upon  him  :  and  though  this,  probably  the  firft  eflay  of 
his  poetry,  be  loft,  yet  it  is  faid  to  have  beenfo  very  bitter,  that 
k  redoubled  the  profecutioiragainft  him  ;  infomuch  that  he 

was 
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was  obliged  to  leave  his  family  and  bufinefs  in  Warwickihire 
for  fome  time,  and  (belter  himfelf  in  London. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,  that  he  is  faid 
to  have  made  his  firft  acquaintance  in  the  play-houfe.  He 
was  received  into  the  company,  at  firft  in  a  very  mean  rank  ; 
but  his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  ftage, 
foon  diftinguifhed  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  a&or,  yet 
as  a  very  uncommon  genius  and  excellent  writer.  His  name 
is  printed,  as  the  cuftom  was  in  thofe  times,  among  thofe  of 
the  other  players  before  fome  old  plays,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular account  of  what  fort  of  parts  he  ufed  to  adl: ;  and  Mr. 
Ro we  fays,  that  though  he  enquired,  he  never  could  meet 
with  any  farther  account  of  him  this  way,  than  that  the  top  of 
his  performance  was  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet.  We 
have  no  certain  authority,  which  was  his  firft  play  :  there  is  a 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  dated  1597,  when  he  was  thirty-three 
years  of  age  ;  and  a  cc  Richard  II  and  III,"  the  year  following. 
He  was  highly  favored  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  feveral 
of  his  plays  acted  before  her.  It  is  that  maiden  princefs 
plainly,  whom  he  intends  by,  "  A  fair  Veftal  throned  by  the 
*e  weft  ;"  and  that  whole  pafTage  is  a  compliment  very  proper-  Midmm-  ^ 
ly  brought  in,  and  very  handfomely  applied  to  her.  She  was  Dream. 
fo  well  pleafed  with  the  character  of  FalftafF,  in  the  two  parts 
ot  Henry  IV,  that  (he  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one 
play  more,  and  to  mew  him  in  love:  and  this  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  occafion  of  his  writing  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
"  Windfor,"  Upon  this  occafion  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  this  part  of  FalftafF  is  faid  to  have  been  written  o- 
riginally  under  the  name  of  Oldcaftle  ;  but  that,  fome  of  that 
family  then  remaining,  he  changed  it  into  FalftafF,  at  the 
command  of  the  queen.  Mr.  Rowe  however  thinks,  that 
though  the  firft  offence  was  avoided,  yet  there  was  fomething 
injurious  in  this  fecond  choice  ;  fince,  as  he  obferves,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Sir  John  FalftafF,  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a 
lieutenant  general,  was  a  name  of  diftinguimed  merit  in  the 
wars  in  France,  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  V  and  VI.  It  may 
farther  be  obferved,  that  Shakefpear,  in  this  play,  has  made 
Sir  John  FalftafFa  deer  ftealer,  that  he  might  remember  his 
Warwickmire  profecutor  ;  whom  he  has  defcribed  under  the 
aame  of  juftice  Shallow,  and  to  whom  he  has  given  very  near 
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the  fame  coat  of  arms,  which  IJugdale,  in  his  antiquities  of 
that  county,  defcribes  for  a  family  of  the  fame  name  there. 

And  as  the  queen  was  a  patronefs  of  our  poet,  fo  he  met 
alfo  with  many  great  and  uncommon  marks  of  favor  and 
friendfhip  from  the  earl  of  Southampton  :  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  There  is  no  certain 
account,  when  he  quitted  the  ftage  :  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  fpeijt  in  eafe,  retirement,  and  the  converfation  of  his 
friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  collect  a  competency 
fufficient  for  convenience,  comfort,  and  dignity  ;  and  he  fpent 
fome  vears  before  his  death  at  his  native  town  Stratford.  His 

* 

pleafurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquain- 
tance, and  intitJed  him  to  the  friendship,  of  all  the  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  died  in  1616  in  the  5^d  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  for  him,  and  placed  againft  the  wall. 
He  is  reprefented  under  an  arch  in  a  fitting  pofture,  a  cufhton 
fpread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left 
refting  on  a  fcroll  of  paper.  Under  the  cumion  is  this 
Latin  diftich  : 

Judicio  Pylium,  Genio  Socratem ,  Arte  Maronem 
Terra  tegit,  Populus  mceret,  Olympus  habet. 

And  on  the  grave-ftone  underneath  is, 

Good  friend,   for  Jefus'  fake,    forbear 
To   dig  the    duft  inclofed  here. 
Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ftones, 
And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

In  April  1738,  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar  was  a&ed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane  ;  and  with  the  profits  arifmg 
from  thence  a  monument  was  erected  for  him  in  Weftmin- 
ft?r-Abbey.  He  had  three  daughters,  of  which  two  lived  to 
be  married  :  Judith  the  elder  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Quincy,  by 
whom  fhe  had  three  fon?,  who  all  died  without  children  ;  and 
Sufanna,  who  was  his  favorite,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  phyficiaa 
of  good  reputation  in  that  country.  She  left  one  child  only, 
a  daughter,  who  was  twice  married,  but  died  without  iflue. 

His 
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His  dramatic  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  firft 
publimed  together  in  1623,  folio;  and  have  fince  been  re- 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Lewis  Theobald, 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  the  merit  of  all 
whofe  editions  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  defcant  upon.  Va- 
rious criticifms  have  been  made  upon  Shakefpear's  genius  an  1 
his  writings  in  innumerable  EJfays^  Remarks^  Obfervations^ 
Commentaries^  and  Notes  ;  but  as  the  fubftance  of  them  all, 
expreiTed  in  a  better  manner,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Pope's  Pre- 
face to  his  edition,  we  will  here  give  it  the  reader,  in  as  fhort 
a  compafs  as  we  can. 

"  If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an  original,  fays 
"  Mr.  Pope,  it  was  Shakefpear.     Homer   himfelf  drew  not 
"  his  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of  nature  :  it  pro- 
"  ceeded  through  Egyptian  (trainers  and  channels,   and  came 
<e  to  him  not  without  fome  tincture  of  the  learning,  or  fome 
"  caft  of  the  models,  of  thofe  before  hi  n.     The  poetry  of 
"  Shakefpear  was  infpiration  indeed  :    he  is   not  fo  much  an 
imitator,  as  an  inftrument  of  nature;  and  it  is  not  fo  juft  to 
fay,  that  he  fpeaks  from   her,  as  that   fhe  fpeaks  through 
him.     His  characters  are  fo  much  nature  herfelf,   that  it  is 
a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name,  as  copies 
c  of  her.     Thofe  of  other  Poets  have  a  conftant  refemblance, 
'"  which  (hews   that   they  received   them   from   one  another, 
cc  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  fame  image  :    each  picture 
"  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflexion  of  a  reflexion. 
But  every  (ingle  character  in  Shakefpear  is  as  much  an  indi- 
vidual, as  thofe  in  life  itfelf :  it  is  as  impoflible  to  find  any 
two  alike  ;  and  fuch,   as  from  their   relation   or    affinity  in 
any  refpect  appear  moft  to  be  twins,   will  upon  comparifon 
<s  be  found  remarkably  diftinct."     Mr.  Pope  then  takes  no- 
tice of  his  prodigious  and  extenfive  power  over  the  pailions  ; 
that  he  was  more  a  mafter  of  the  great,  than  of  the  ridiculous 
in  human  nature  ;    and  that  he  not  only  excelled  in  the  paf- 
fions,  but  alfo  in  the  coolnefs  of  reflection  and  reafoning  :  and 
in  his  fentiments,  which  are  full  as  admirable.     All  which, 
fays  he,  "  is  perfectly  amazing  from  a  man  of  no  education  or 
"  experience  in  thofe  great  and  public  fcenes  of  life,  which  are 
<e  ufually  the  fubject  of  his   thoughts  :   fo  that  he  feems  to 
"  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,   to  have  looked  thro* 
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<c  human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author 
ce  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philofo- 
"  pher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  borr;,  as  well 
**  as  the  poet. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Pope  was  not  foflruck  with  Shake- 
fpear's  excellencies,  as  to  be  infenfible  to  his  defects ;  but 
owns,  that  as  he  has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  per- 
haps written  worfe,  than  any  other.  He  endeavours  to  account 
for  thefe  defects  from  feveral  caufes  and  accidents,  arifmg 
partly  from  the  fituation  he  was  in  as  a  player,  and  partly 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  plays  were  publifhed.  As  a 
player,  he  would  be  obliged  in  a  great  meafure  to  form  him- 
ielf  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  of  men,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  ;  who,  regardlefs  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
dramatic  writing,  know  no  rule  but  that  of  pleafmg  the  pre- 
fent  humor,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in  fafhion.  "  By 
"  thefe  men,  fays  Mr.  Pope,  it  was  thought  a  praife  to  Shake- 
54  fpear,  that  he  fcarce  ever  blotted  a  line  ;  and  this  they  in- 
<;  duftrioufly  propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are  told 
*•'  by  Ben  Johnfon  in  his  Difioveries9  and  from  the  preface  to 
"thefirft  folio  edition.  But  in  reality,  however  it  has  pre- 
<e  vailed,  there  never  was  a  more  groundlefs  report,  or  to  the 
*'  contrary  of  which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences  :  as 
"  the  comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  which  he  in- 
ic  tirely  new  writ  ;  the  hiftory  of  Henry  VI,  which  was  iirft 
<;  publifhed  under  the  title  of  the  Contention  of  York  and 
*c  Lancafter  ;  that  of  Henry  V,  extremely  improved  ;  that  of 
6C  Hamlet,  enlarged  to  almoft  as  much  again  as  at  firft ;  and 
many  others.  I  believe,  the  common  opinion  of  his  want 
of  learning  proceeded  from  no  better  ground  : — -concerning 
which  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fay  fomething  more.  There 
*c  is  certainly  a  vaft  difference  between  learning  and  lan- 
"  guages  :  how  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot  de- 
4C  termine ;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading  at  leaft,  if  they 
4*  will  not  call  it  learning  :  nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a  man 
*'  h-as  knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or 
4t  from  another.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  he  had 
"  a  tafte  of  natural  phiiofophy,  mechanics,  ancient  and  mo- 
ic  dern  hiflory,  poetical  learning  and  mythology.  We  find 
**  him  very  knowing  in  the  cuftoms,  rites,  ajud  manners  of  an- 
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tfc  antiquity,"  of  which  Mr.  Pope  gives  feveral  inftances  ;  4C  in 
44  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels ;  and  in  the  ancients  of  his 
own  country.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  this  opinion  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  au- 
thor and  Ben  Johnfon;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the 
44  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  nature  of 
44  parties  to  be  in  extremes  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  probable,  as 
"  that  becaufe  Ben  Johnfon  had  much  the  more  learning, 
"  it  was  faid  on  the  one  hand  that  Shakefpear  had  none  at  all; 
'c  and  becaufe  Shakefpear  had  much  the  moil  wit  and  fancy, 
it  was  retorted  on  the  other,  that  Johnfon  wanted  both. 
Becaufe  Shakefpear  borrowed  nothing,  it  was  faid  that  , 

Johnfon  borrowed  every  thing  :  becaufe  Johnfon  did  not 
write  extempore,  he  was  reproached  with  being  a  year  a- 
bout  every  piece ;  and  becaufe  Shakefpear  wrote  with  eafe 
and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never  once  made  a  blot.  —  But 
"  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by  the  parti- 
46  zans  on  either  fide,  I  cannot  help  thinking  thefe  two  great 
c<  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on  amicable  terms  and  iri 
cc  ofnces  of  fociety  with  each  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
44  fa&,  that  Ben  Johnfon  was  introduced  upon  the  ftage,  and 
cc  his  firft  works  encouraged,  by  Shakefpear  :  and  after  his 
44  death,  that  author  writes,  To  the  memiry  of  his  beloved  Mr. 
44  William  &hakefpear9  which  mews  as  if  the  friendmip  had 
44  continued  through  life.  I  cannot  for  my  own  part  find 
44  any  thing  invidious  or  fparlng  in  thofe  verfes,  but  wonder 
44  Mr.  Dryden  was  of  that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only 
44  above  all  his  contemporaries,  but  above  Chaucer,  and  Spen- 
cc  cer,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough  to  be 
44  ranked  with  him  ;  and  challenges  the  names  of  Sophocles, 
44  Euripides,  and  ./Efchylus,  nay,  all  Greece  and  Rome  at 
44  once,  to  eqiral  him  :  and,  which  is  very  particular,  ex- 
<c  prefsly  vindicates  him  from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art, 
'6  not  enduring  that  all  his  excellencies  mould  be  attributed  to 

O 

44  Nature.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praife  he  gives  him 
66  in  his  Difceveries  feems  to  proceed  from  a  perfonal  kind- 
44  nefs  :  he  tells  us,  that  he  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  ho- 
44  noured  his  memory  ;  celebrates  the  honefty,  opennefs,  and 
44  franknefs  of  his  temper  ;  and  only  diftinguimes,  as  he  rea- 
44  fonably  ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the  author,  and 
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"  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes  of  the  players." 

Afterwards  Mr.  Pope  proceeds  to  note  foine  of  thofe 
almoft  innumerable  errers  in  his  Plays,  which  have  arifen  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his  actors,  and  as  his 
editors.  "  It  is  not  certain,  fays  he,  that  any  one  of  his  plays 
*'  was  publiftied  by  himfelf.  During  the  time  of  his  employ - 
44  ment  in  the  theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed  fe- 
"  parately  in  quarto  :  but  what  makes  me  think,  that  moft 
<;  of  thefe  were  not  publimed  by  him,  is  the  exceffive  carelefs- 
"  nefs  of  the  prefs.  Every  page  is  fo  fcandaloufly  falfe  fpel- 
<c  led,  and  almoft  all  the  learned  or  unufual  words  fo  intole- 
"  rably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  there  either  was  no  corrector 
4C  to  the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.  If  any  were  fu- 
".pervifed  by  himfelf,  I  mould  fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
*c  IV,  and  Midfummer's  Night's  Dream,  might  have  been  fo, 
*6  becaufe  I  found  no  other  printed  with  any  exactnefs  ;  and, 
*'  contrary  to  the  reft,  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the 
6£  fubfequent  editions  of  them.  There  are  extant  two  prefaces 
4£  to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  Creffida  in  1609, 
"  and  to  that  of  Othello  j  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  firft 
<c  was  publimed  without  his  knowledge  or  confent,  and  even 
*'  before  it  was  a£ted,  fo  late  as  feven  or  eight  years  before  he 
<c  died  ;  and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 
"  The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays,  which  we  have  been 
<e  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time,  amounts  but  to  eleven  : 
**  and  of  fome  of  thefe,  we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by 
*'  different  printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafh 
<c  different  from  the  other ;  which  I  fhould  fancy  was  occa- 
"  fioned  by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies,  belonging  to 
*'  different  play- houfes.  The  folio  edition,  in  which  all  the 
"  plays  we  now  receive  as  his  were  firft  collected,  was  pub- 
44  lifhed  by  two  players,  Heminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,  fe- 
ct  ven  years  after  his  deceafe,  They  declare,  that  all  the  o- 
"  ther  editions  were  ftolen  and  furreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs 
*c  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as 
«c  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other ;  for  in  all  refpedts  eife  it 
*'  is  far  worfe  than  the  quarto's.  Firft,  becaufe  the  additions 
of  trifling  and  bombaft  paifages  are  in  this  edition  far  more 
numerous.  For  whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe 
c^arto's,  by  the  actors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths 
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<c  into  the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into 
<c  the  prinred  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  author. 
'*  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hamlet,  where 
"  he  wifhes,  that  thofe  who  play  the  clowns  would  fpeak 
"  no  more,  than  is  fet  down  for  them.  But  as  a  proof  A<a 
<c  that  he  could  not  efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  num- 
"  ber  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be 
"  found  there.  In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of  mobs,  ple- 
"  beians,  and  clowns,  are  vaftly  fhorter  than  at  prefent ; 
"  and  I  have  feen  one  in  particular  (which  feems  to 
"  have  belonged  to  the  piay-houfes,  by  having  the  parts 
"  divided  with  lines,  and  the  actors  names  in  the  margin) 
"  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  pafiages  were  added  in  a  writ-  , 
"  ten  hand,  which  are  fmce  to  be  found  in  the  folio.  In 
"  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  pafiages,  which  are 
"  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions,  are  omitted  in  this — 
<c  This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  original  copies: 
I  believe  they  meant  thofe,  which  had  lain  ever  fmce  the 
author's  days  in  the  play-houfe,  and  had  from  time  to  time 
"  been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.  It  appears,  that  this 
"  edition,  as  well  as  the  quarto's,  were  printed,  at  lead 
"  partly,  from  no  better  copies  than  the  prompter's  book,  or 
fet  piece- meal  parts  written  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  actors: 
"  for  in  fome  places  their  very  names  are  through  careleilhefs 
"  fet  down  inftead  of  the  dramatis  peribnag ;  and  in  others 
"  the  notes  of  direction  to  the  property-men  for  their  move- 
"  ables,  and  to  the  players  for  their  entries,  are  inferted  into 
"  the  text  through  the  ignorance  of  the  tranfcribers.  The 
plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  diftinguifhed  by 
acts  and  fcenes,  they  are  in  this  addition  divided,  according 
cc  as  they  played  them  ;  often  where  there  is  no  paufe  in  the 
"  action,  or  where  they  thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it, 
for  the  fake  of  mufic,  mafques,  or  monfters.  Sometimes 
the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  (huffied  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  a  thing,  which  could  no  otherwife  happen,  but  by 
their  being  taken  from  feparate  and  piece- meal- written 
parts.  Many  verfes  are  omitted  intirely,  and  others  tran- 
fpofed ;  from  whence  invincible  obfcurities  have  arifen, 
paft  the  guefs  of  any  commentator,  but  juft  where  the  ac- 
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<c  cidental  glimpfe  of  an  old   edition  enlightens  us. — From 
44  what   has  been  faid,  there  can   be   no  queftion,   but  had 
44  Shakefpear  published  his    works   himfelf,  efpeciaiiy  in  his 
4t  latter  time,   and  after  his  retreat  from  the  ftage,  we  fhould 
44  not  only  be  certain  which  are  genuine,   but  ftiould  find  in 
44  thofe   that  are,  the  errors  leflened  by  fome  thcufands.     If 
44  I  may  judge  from  all  the  diftinguiftiing  marks  of  his  ftiie, 
*5  and  his  manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  I  make  no  doubt 
"  to   declare,  that  thofe   wretched   plays   Pericles^    Locrine^ 
*4  Sir   "John   Oldcajlle^    Torkjhire   Tragedy^    Lord   Cromwell^ 
<4  The  Puritan^  and  London  Prodigal^  cannot  be  admitted  as 
44  his  :  and  I  fhould  conjecture  of  fome  of  the  others,  parti- 
44  cularly  Love's  Labour  Loft,   The  Jointer's  Tale,   and  Titus 
44  Andronicus,  that  only   fome  characters,  fingle  fcenes,    or 
44  perhaps  a  few  particular  pafiages,   were  of  his  hand.     It  is 
44  very  probable,   what  occafioned  fome  plays  to  be  fuppofed 
44  Shakefpear's  was   only  this  ;  that  they  were  pieces  pro- 
<c  duced  by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre, 
44  while   it   was   under   his   adminiftration  ;   and   no  author 
"  claiming  them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give 
<4  ftrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  :  a  miftake  which,  one  may 
44  alfo  obferve,    it   was  not  for   the  intereft  of  the  houfe  to 
<4  remove.     Yet  the  players  themfelves,  Heminges  and  Con- 
44  dell,  afterwards  did  Shakefpear  the  juftice  to  reject  thofe 
4C  eight  plays  in  their  edition  ;  though  they  were  then  printed 
*c  in  his  name,    in  every  body's  hands,   and  acted  with  fome 
*c  applaufe  :  as  we  learn  from  what  Ben  Johnfon  fays  of  Pe- 
44  ricles,  in  his  ode  on  the  New  Inn.     That  Titus  Andro- 
44  nicus  is  one  of   this  clafs,   I  am  the  rather  induced  to  be- 
44  lieve,  by  finding  the  fame  author  openly  exprefs  his  con- 
*4<tempt  of  it  in  the  Induction  to   Bartholomew  Fair,  in  the 
44  year  1614,  when  Shakefpear  was  yet  living.     And  there 
46  is   no   better   authority  for   thefe  latter  fort,  than  for  the 
44  former,   which  were  equally  publifhed  in  his  life- time.    If 
44  we  give  into  this  opinion,   fays  Mr.  Pope,  how  many  low 
"  and  vicious  parts  and  paiTages  might  no  longer  reflect  up- 
"  on  this  great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon 
"  him  ?   And  even  in  thofe  which  are  really  his,  how  many 
44  faults  may  have  been  unjuftly  laid  to  his  account  from  ar- 
"  biferary  additions,  expunctions,  tranfpofitions  of  fcenes  and 

46  lines. 
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<c  lines,  confufion  of  characters  and  perfons,  wrong  applica- 
<c  tion  of  fpeeches,  corruptions  of  innumerable  paflages  by 
"  the  ignorance,  and  wrong  corrections  of  them  again  by 
"  the  impertinence,  of  his  firft  editors  ?  From  one  or  other 
"  of  thefe  confederations,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the 
"  greateft  and  the  grofleft  part  of  what  are  thought  his  er- 
"  rors  would  vani(h,  and  leave  his  character  in  a  light  very 
"  different  from  that  difadvantageous  one,  in  which  it  now 
"  appears  to  us." 

Mr.  Pope  concludes  his  preface  by  faying  of  Shakefpear, 
that  "  with  all  his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularities  of  his 
"  drama,  one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparifon  of 
"  thofe  that  are  more  finiflied  and  regular,as  upon  an  ancient 
ce  majeftic  piece  of  gothic  architecture,  compared  with  a 
"  neat  modern  building  :  the  latter  is  more  elegant  and  gla- 
"  ring,  but  the  former  is  more  ftrong  and  more  folemn.  It 
4<  rnuft  be  allowed,  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are  materials 
"  enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the 
6C  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments ;  though 
cc  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and  un- 
*c  couth  paflages.  Nor  does  the  whole  fail  to  ftrike  us  with 
"  greater  reverence,  though  many  of  the  parts  are  childiih, 
"  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its  grandeur." 

To  the  memory  of  my  beloved  the  author,  Mr.  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEAR,  and  what  he  hath  left  us. 

"  To  draw  no  envy>  Shakefpear,  on  thy  name, 

"  Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame  : 

4C  While  I  confefs  thy  writings  to  be  fuch, 

"  As  neither  man  nor  mufe  can  praife  too  much. 

"  'Tis  true,  and  all  mens  fuffrage.     But  thefe  ways 

"  Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praife  : 

tc  For  feelieft  ignorance  on  thefe  may  light, 

"  Which,  when  it  founds  at  beft,  but  ecchoes  rio-ht ; 

£D       ' 

<c  Or  blind  affedion,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
"  The  truth,  but  gropes,   and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
"  Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praife, 
cc  And  think  to  ruine,   where  it  feem'd  taraife. 
cc  Thefe  are,  as  fome  infamous  band,  or  whore, 
"  Should  praife  a  matron.     What  could  hurt  her  more  ? 

"  But 
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44  But  thou  art  proof  againft  them,  and  indeed 
44  Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
41  I  therefore  will  begin,  foul  of  the  age  ! 
"  The  applaufe  !    delight  !  the  wcnder  of  our  ftage  ! 
*'  My  Shakefpear  rife  ;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
4C  Chaucer,   or  Spencer,   or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
44  A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 
4i  Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
44  And  art  alive  ftill,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
4e  And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  give. 
"  That  I  not  mix  thee  fo,   my  brain  excufes ; 
*c  I  mean  with  great,    but  difproportion'd  mufes : 
"  For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
"  I  fhould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peers, 
4t  And  tell  how  far  thou  didft  our  Lily  out-fhine, 
44  Or  fporting  Kid,  or  Marlow's  mighty  line. 
44  And  though  thou  hadft  fmall  Latin  and  lefsvGreek, 
4e  From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  feek 
46  For  names  ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  ^Efchylus, 
46  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
44  Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 
44  To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  bufkin  tread, 
4(  And  {bake  a  ftage  :  or,  when  thy  focks  were  on, 
"  Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparifon 
44  Of  all,   that  infolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 
44  Sent  forth,  or  fince  did  from  their  afhes  come. 
44  Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  haft  one  to  {how, 

44  To  whom  all  fcenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

46  He  was  not  of  an  age,   but  for  all  time  ! 

44  And  all  the  mufes,   ftill  were  in  their  prime, 

46  When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

4C  Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm  ! 

4'  Nature  herfelf  was  proud  of  his  defigries, 

"  And  joy'd  to  wear  the  drefling  of  his  lines ! 

•^  Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit, 

"  As,  fince,   fhe  will  vouchfafe  no  other  wit. 

44  The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes 

44  Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe  ; 

"  But  antiquated,   and  deferted  lye, 

46  As  they  were  not  of  nature's  family. 

"Yet 
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44  Yet  muft  I  not  give  nature  all  :  thy  art, 

"  My  gentle  Shakefpear,  muft  enjoy  a  part. 

44  For  tho'  the  poet's  matter  nature  be, 

44  His  art  doth  give  the  famion.     And,  that  he 

*4  Who  cafts  to  write  a  living  line,   muft  fweat, 

44  (Such  as  thine  are)   and  ftrike  the  fecond  heat 

44  Upon  the  mufes  anvile ;  turn  the  fame, 

"  (And  himfelf  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame; 

C4  Or  for  the  lawrcl,  he  may  gain  a  fcorn, 

44  For  a  good  poet's  made,   as  well  as  born. 

44  And  fuch  wert  thou.     Look  how  the  father's  face 

44  Lives  in  his  Ifaac,  even  fo  the  race 

44  Of  Shakefpear's  mind  and  manners  brightly  mines 

44  In  his  well  torned,  and  true  filed  lines  : 

44  In  each  of  which  he  feems  to  fhake  a  lance, 

44  As  brandim'd  at  the  eyes   of  ignorance. 

44  Sweet  fwan  of  Avon  !   what  a  fight  it  were 

44  To  fee  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

44  And  make  thofe  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

44  That  fo  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James  ! 

44  But  ftay,  I  fee  thee  in  the  hemifphere 

44  Advanc'd,  and  made  a  conftellation  there  ! 

44  Shine  forth,  thou  ftarre  of  poets,   and  with  rage, 

44  Or  influence,  chide,  or  chear  the  drooping  ftage, 

44  Which,  fince  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like 

night, 
44  And  defpairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light." 

BEN  JOHNSON. 

SHARP  (Dr.  JOHN)  an  Englifh  prelate,  was  the  fon 
of  an  eminent  tradefman  of  Bradford  in  Yorkmire  ;  and  was 
born  there  the  i6th  of  February  1644.  He  was  admitted  J?enerai 
into  Chrift  college  in  Cambridge  1660,  and  took  the  degrees 
in  arts  at  the  proper  feafons  :  yet,  notwithftanding  his 
great  merit,  could  not  obtain  a  fellowfhip,  becaufe  his  county 
was  full.  In  1667,  he  went  into  orders  ;  and  the  fame  year, 
through  recommendation  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  became  do- 
meftic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney  general. 
In  1672,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Berkshire  j  preben- 
dary 
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dary  of  Norwich,  in  1675  ;  and  rector,  firft  of  Bartholomew 
near  the  Royal  Exchange  London,  and  then  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields,  in  the  fame  year.  The  year  after,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  a  younger  daughter  of  William  Palmer  of  Win- 
thorp  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Efq;  In  1679,  ne  accept- 
ed the  lecture  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry  London,  at  the  earneft 
deilre  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Whichcot,  then  rector  of  the  faid 
parifh  ;  and  held  it  as  long  as  the  doctor  lived,  which  was 
till  1683,  an^  no  l°nger-  He  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  de- 
gree the  fame  year,  1679.  ^n  IO8i,  he  was  made  dean  of 
Norwich,  by  the  intereft  of  his  patron  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
then  lord  chancellor  of  England.  In  1686,  he  was  fufpend- 
ed  for  taking  occafion,  in  ibme  of  his  fermons,  to  vindicate 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  in  oppofition  to  po- 
pery. In  1688,  he  was  fworn  chaplain  to  king  James  II, 
being  then  probably  reftored  after  his  fufpenfion  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  chaplain  to  king  Charles  II,  and  at- 
tended as  court-chaplain  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  II, 
though  we  do  not  find  when  he  was  firft  made  fo.  In  1689, 
he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury.  Upon  the  deprivation  of 
the  bifhops,  for  refilling  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  he  had  an  offer  made  him  to  fucceed  in  fome  of  thofe 
vacancies  ;  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  perfuaded  to  ac- 
cept it.  Upon  this,  in  1691,  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Tillot- 
fon  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  fmce  he  had  fo  abfo- 
lutely  refufed  to  accept  any  bifhopric  vacant  by  the  depriva- 
tion, he  knew  but  one  expedient  for  him  to  avoid  the  king's 
difpleafure  ;  which  was,  to  put  his  refufal  upon  the  defire  of 
flaying  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Lamplugh,  that  he  might  be 
preferred  in  his  own  country.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he 
would  do  any  thing  to  avoid  his  majefty's  difpleafure  ;  and 
accordingly  promifed  to  accept  the  archbifhopric  when  va- 
cant, which  happened  in  May  1692.  In  1702,  he  preached 
the  fermon  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne  ;  was  fworn  of 
the  privy  council  ;  and  made  lord  almoner  to  her  majefry, 
He  died  at  Bath  the  2d  of  February  1713,  and  was  interred 
in  the  cathedral  of  York  ;  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  an  infcription  written  by  bifhop  Smal- 
ridge. 

His  fermons  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  have  been 

feVeraJ 
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feveral  times  printed,  in  feven  volumes,  8vo.  It  was  by 
preaching  boldly  in  difficult  times,  that  this  divine  raifed 
himfelf  to  fo  high  a  ftation  in  the  church  ;  not,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  real  abilities  and  exemplary  life,  as  his  fermons 
have  been  admired  and  much  read  for  their  good  fenfe,  and 
forceable  manner. 

SHEFFIELD  (JOHN)  duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  a  writer  of  fome  name  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  was  born 
about  1650,  if  we  may  believe  himfelf;  for  he  tells  us,  that 
he  was  feventeen,  when  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Al- 
bemarle  jointly  commanded  the  fleet  againft  the  Dutch, 

which  was  in  1666  :  fo  that  the   author  of  the  Peerage  of  Memoirs  of 

./    i  •    f  \f 

England  muft  be   miftaken,    who  places   his  birth   in  1646.    p^ted" 
He  loft  his  father  at  nine  years  of  age  ;  and  his  mother  mar-    among  his 
rying  lord  Oflulfton,   the  care  of  his  education  was  left  in-  w01 
tirely  to   a  governor,  who  travelled   with   him  into  France, 
but  did  not  greatly  improve  him  in  his  ftudies.    Having  how- 
ever fine  parts  and  a  turn  to  letters,   he  made  up  the  defects 
of  his  education,    and  acquired   a  very  competent  fhare  of 
learning.     He  went  a  volunteer  in  the  fecond  Dutch  war  j 
and  afterwards,   between  1673  and  1675,   made  a  campaign 
in  the  French  fervice.     As  Tangier  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  to   head  the  forces  which 
were  fent  to  defend  it,  and  accordingly  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  them.     HexWas  then  earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  one 

f 

of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  Charles  II.    In  May 
1674,  he  was  infralled  knight  of  the  garter  ;  and  now  began 
to  make  a  figure  at  court.  An  affection  to  the  princefs  Anne, 
and  an  attempt  to  be  more  clofely  connected  with  her,  in- 
volved  him   about  this   time   in  fome    fmail   difgrace   with 
Charles  II  ;  whofe  favor  however  he  foon  recovered,  and  en- 
joyed ever  after.     He  does  not,  by  this  preemption   as  it 
was  called,   feem  to  have  offended  the  princefs  in  the  lead : 
c<  Queen  Anne,  fays  a  certain  writer,  who  undoubtedly  had   Catai0     ^ 
cc  no  turn  to  gallantry,  yet  fo  far  refembled  her  predeceflbr   royal  and 
"  Elizabeth,   as  not  to  diflike  a  little  homage  to  her  perfon.    JjjJJe'*^j 
"  This  duke  was   immediately  rewarded  on  her  acceffion,    II.  p.  119, 

"  for  having  made  love   to  her  before  her  marriage."     He   2d  edlt* 
•  J759« 

€Qfltinued   in  feveral  great  pofts3  during  the  fhort  reign  of 

king 
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king  James  II  :  he   had  been  appointed  lord  chamberlain  of 

his  majefty's  houihold  in  1685,  and  was  alfo  one  of  his  privy 

council.      He  underftood  a  court  perfe611y  well  ;   and  "  was 

Hift.  of  his     "  apt,   as  bifhop  Burnet  fays,  to  comply  with  every  thing 

vT  TTimeS;>    "  ^at  he  thought  might  be  acceptable.   He  went,  continues 

p.  683.'         "  the  hiftorian,    with   the  king  to  mafs,  and  kneeled  at  it  : 

tc  and   being  looked   on  as  indifferent  to   all  religions,  the 

ec  priefts  made  an  attack  on  him.   He  heard  them  gravely  ar- 

*'  guing  for  tranfiibftantiation  :  he  told  them,  he  was  willing 

"  to  receive  inftru£Hon  :   he  had  taken  much  pains  to  bring 

"  himfelf  to  believe  in  God,   who   made  the  world  and   all 

"  men  in  it :   but  it  muft  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argu- 

"  ment,  that  could  make  him  believe,  that  man  was  quits 

"  with  God,  and  made  God  again." 

He  greatly  difapproved  feveral  imprudent  and  unjuftifiable 
meafures  taken  by  king  James,  yet  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
revolution  ;  and,  though  he  paid  his  refpecls  to  king  Wil- 
liam, before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet  was  not  in 
any  poft  of  the  government  till  fome  years  after.  Never- 
thelefs,  when  it  was  debated  in  parliament,  whether  the 
prince  of  Orange  fhould  be  proclaimed  king,  or  the  princefs 
reign  folely  in  her  own  right,  he  voted  and  fpoke  for  the 
former.  He  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  by  king  Wil- 
liam, enjoyed  fome  confiderable  pofts  under  that  prince,  and 
was  generally  pretty  well  in  his  favor  and  confidence.  In  April 
1702,  after  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  fworn  lord 
privy  feal  ;  was  appointed  the  fame  year  one  of  the  com- 
miflioners,  to  treat  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  and,  in  March  following,  was  created  duke  of  Nor- 
manby  firft,  and  then  duke  of  Buckinghamshire.  Pie  was 
always  attached  to  tory  principles ;  and  was  inftrumental  in 
the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  1710.  Before  this  time,  he 
had  been  out  of  place,  and  did  not  fo  much  as  pay  his  com- 
pliments at  courts ;  but,  in  1711,  he  was  made  fteward  of 
her  majefty's  houfehold,  and  prefident  of  the  council,  and 
fo  continued  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  Upon  her  deceafe, 
Auguft  the  id  1714.5  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juflices  of 
Great  Britain,  till  George  I  arrived  from  Hanover :  after 
which,  he  feems  to  have  been  laid  afide,  as  of  principles  and 
a  complexion  different  from  the  fucceeding  miniftry,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  of  no  farther  ufe.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  an  indolent  retirement,  and  died  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1720-1,  aged  feventy-five  years.  He  was  buried  in 
Weftminfter-Abbey,  after  lying  fome  days  in  flate  at  Buck- 
ingham-Houfe  ;  and  a  monument  was  erected  over  him,  with 
this  infcription  as  directed  in  his  will  :  viz.  in  one  place. 

Pro  Rege  fsepe,  pro  Republica  femper. 

In  another  place, 

Dubius,  fed  non   improbus  vixi, 
Incertus  morior,   fed  inturbatus. 
Humanum  ell  nefcire  &  errare. 
Chriftum  adveneror,  Deo  confido 
Omnipotent!,   benevolentiflimo. 
Ens  Entium,  mifere  mei. 

The  fecond  line  of  the  epitaph  (lands  as  follows  on  the 
duke's  monument,  Incertus  morior,  non  perturbatus ;  and 
the  words  Chriftum  adveneror  are  omitted,  at  the  defire,  as 
is  faid,  of  the  pious  bifhop  Atterbury,  who  thought  the  verb 
adveneror  not  full  enough,  as  applied  to  Chrifl.  Great 
clamours,  it  feems,  were  ratfed  againft  this  epitaph,  many 
aflerting  that  it  proved  the  duke  a  fceptic :  and,  as  great  a 
trifle  as  it  may  feem,  his  grace's  orthodoxy  became  the  fub- 
je6l  of  a  controverfy  :  it  was  however  defended  in  form  by 
the  reverend  Dr.  Fiddes,  in  a  letter  to  a  Free-thinker,  1721, 
in  8vo.  The  duke  had  three  wives,  the  laft  of  which  was 
Catherine,  natural  daughter  to  king  James  II,  by  Catherine 
Sidley,  who  was  created  countefs  of  Dorchefter,  He  had 
only  one  fon  by  this  lady,  who,  dying  at  Rome  1735,  jufl 
when  he  had  entered  his  2Cth  year,  left  the  family- eftate  to 
be  inherited  by  natural  children,  of  which  the  duke  had 
feveral. 

His  writings  were  fplendidly  printed  in  1723,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 410,  and  have  fince  been  reprinted  1729,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  The  firft  contains  his  poems  upon  various  fub- 
je£ts  :  the  fecond  his  profe-works,  which  confift  of  hiftorical 
memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament,  characters,  dialogues,  cri- 
tical obfervations,  eflays,.  and  letters.  It  may  be  proper  to 

VOL.  X.  A  a  obferve, 
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obferve,  that  the  edition  of  1729  is  caftrated,  fome  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  revolution  in  that  of  1723  having  given 
offence.  Great  elogiums  have  been  beftowcd  upon  our  no- 
ble author  and  his  works. 

**  Happy  that  author  !   whofe  correct  efTay 
"  Repairs  fo  well  our  old  Horatian  way. 

ROSCOMMON  on  tranflated  verfe. 

It  is  the  duke's  Ejjay  on  Poetry^  which  lord  Rofcommen  here 
alludes  to. 

tc  Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  mufes  friend, 
c<  Himfelf  a  mufe  : — in  Sanhedrim's  debate, 
"  True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  Have  to  fiate. 

DRYDEN'S  AbJ'alomand  Achitophel. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  given  many  other  teftimonies  of  his  grace's 
critical  and  poetic  merit.  He  dedicated  his  tranflation  of 
Virgil's  JEneid  to  him,  and  gave  this  reafon  for  it  in  the 
clofe  of  his  dedication  :  "  had  I  not  addreffed  to  a  poet,  and 
"  a  critic  of  the  firft  magnitude,  I  had  myfelf  been  taxed 
"  for  want  of  judgment,  and  {named  my  patron  for  want  of 
4C  underftanding," 

"  Rofcommon  firft,  then  Mulgrave,  rofe  like  light, 

"  To  clear  our  darknefs,  and  to  guide  our  flight  : 

"  With  fteady  judgment,  and  jn  lofty  founds, 

<c  They  give  us  patterns,  and  they  fet  us  bounds. 

"  The  Stagyrite  and  Horace  laid  afide, 

46  Inform'd  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide. 

"  Who  feek  from  poetry  a  lading  name, 

<c  May  from  their  lefibns  learn  the  road  to  fame. 

Ld.  LANSDOWN'S  EiTay  on  unnatural  flights, 

"  Happy  the  poet  !  blefl  the  lays  ! 

"  Which  Buckingham  has  deign'd  to  praife, 

P  R  i  OR'S  Alma. 
"  Nor 
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ec  Nor  Tyber's  dreams  no  courtly  Gallus  fee, 
"  But  fmiling  Thames  enjoys  his  Normanby. 

GARTH'S  Difpenfary. 

"  Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  founder  few 

cc  Of  thofe,  who  lefs  prefum'd  and  better  knew  : 

"  Who  durft  aflert  the  jufter  ancient  caufe, 

"  And  here  reftor'd  wit's  fundamental  laws. 

"  Such  was  the  mufe,  whofe  rules  and  practice  tell, 

"  Nature  *s  chief  mcifierpiece  is  writing  well. 

P  o  P  E'S  EfTay  on  Criticifm. 

This  laft  line  is  taken  from  the  duke's  Effay  on  Poetry.  ec  We 

"  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  which    Speftator 

"  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  mafter-piece  in   N°-  253. 

"  its  kind  :  the  EJfay  on  Translated  Verfc,  the  EJfay  on  Poetry , 

"  and  the  EJfay   on  Criticifm" — Our  language,  fays  bifhop 

Burnet,   "  is  now  certainly  proper,  and  more  natural  than  it    Pref.  to  Sir 

<l  was  formerly,   chiefly  fince  the  correction  that  was  given    Utopia" 

<c  by  the  R.ehgarfai\   and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  t\\z  Effay  on 

*'  Poetry,  which  may  well   be  matched  with  the  beft  pieces 

45  of  its  kind  that  even  Augustus's   age  produced,  will  have 

<c  a  more    powerful   operation  ;  if  clear  fenfe,  joined    with 

"  home  but  gentle  reproofs,   can  work  more  on  our  writers, 

"  than  that  unmerciful  expofing  of  them  has  done." 

If  ever  laudari  a  laudatis  viris  cculd  {lamp  credit  and  Jaft- 
ing  reputation,    it  muft  have  done  ic  here  ;   for  it  is  not  eafv 
to  produce   a  character,   better  fupported  with  teftimonies   of 
it's  real  worth   and  merit.     We   have  been  at   the   pains   of 
tranfcribing  thefe  teftimonies,  chiefly  to  fhew  what  a  precari- 
ous and   uncertain  thing  literary  reputation  is,   and  how  mi- 
ferably  many  an  author  may  flatter  and  delude  himfelf  with 
dreams  and   vifions   of  immortal  fame  :  for  hear,   what  two 
of  the  prefent  times  have  faid  of  this  fo  much  admired  duke 
of  Buckinghamfhire.     "  The    coldnefs    and    neglect,  fays   Effay0nthe 
"  one   of  them,   with  which  this   writer,   formed  only    on    writings  and 
"  the  French  critics,  fpeaks  of  Milton,  muft  be  confident  ISJe*/. 
"  as  proofs  of  his  want  of  critical  difcernment,   or   of  criti-    J98>  17& 
"  cal  courage.     I  can  recoiled  no  performance  of  Bucking- 

A  a  2  ham, 
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cc  ham,  that  flamps  him  a  true  genius  :  his  reputation  was 
"  owing  to  his  rank.  In  reading  his  poems,  one  is  apt  to  ex- 
"  claim  with  our  author, 

"  What  woful  fluff"  this  Madrigal  would  be, 
<e  In  fome  ftarv'd  hackney  fonnctcer,   or  me  ? 
"  But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
"  How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  ftile  refines  ! 

Catalogue  of  "  It  is  certain,  fays  the  other,  that  his  grace's  compofitions  in 

N°hf  *A^      "  profe  have  nothing  extraordinary  in   them  ;  his  poetry  is 

thors.  "  moft  indifferent ;   and  the  greateft  part  of  both  is   already 

"  fallen  imo  total  neg;le6t.."     We  mean  not  to  reft  the  duke's 

O 

literary  merit  upon  the  authority  of  thefe  two  writers,  but  only 
to  {hew  the  fenfe  the  prefent  age  has  of  it,  as  here  reprefented 
by  them. 

SHERBURNE   (  Sir  EDWARD  )   an  Englifli  gentle. 

*  /DO 

man,  fon  of  Edward  Sherburne,  eiq;  a  native  of  Oxford,   was 
born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate  in  London,   on 
the  1 8th  of  September  1618,  and   trained    up   in  grammar 
Wood's  Faf-   learning  under  Mr.  Thomas  Farnaby.     In  the  year  1640,  he 
was  fent  by  his  father   to  travel  abroad;   and   after   ftaying 
fome  time  in  France,   was  about  to  go  to  Italy,  but  was   re- 
called on  account  of  his  father's  iicknefs,  who  died  foon  after 
his  return,  about  Chriftmas  1641.     Upon  his  father's  deceafe. 
Sir  Edward  fucceeded   him  in   the  clerklhip  of  his   majefty's 
ordnance  ;   but  about  the  month  of  May,  was  ejected  from  his 
place  by  warrant  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  committed  prifoner 
to  the  Black  Rod  for  adhering  to   the  king's  intereits.      In 
October  he  was  releafed,  and  went  immediately  to  the  king, 
who  made  him  commiiTary  general  of  his  artillery  ;    in  which 
place  he  ferved  at  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  and  fome  time  after. 
In  the  mean  while,  he  was  deprived  of  a  considerable   eftate, 
had  his  hoiJe  plundered,  and  a  very  fine  library  taken   away. 
After    the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  he  retired  with  his  majeity  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  created  mailer  of  arts  ;   and  after  the 
furrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament,  lived  for  fome  time  in 
the  Middle-Ten?p!e  at  London,  where  he   publifhed   feveral 
pieces,  as,    j.  "  Medea,"  a  tragedy,  tranflatcd  from  Seneca. 

Lond. 
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Lend.  1648.  2.  "  Seneca's  Anfwer  to  Lucilius's  Quare,  why 
"  good  Men  fuffer  Misfortunes,  feeing  there  is  a  Divine  Pro- 
^vidence?9  Lond.  1648.  Dedicated  to  king  Charles  I. 
during  his  captivity  in  the  Lie  of  Wight.  3.  A  Collection  of 
Poems  and  Translations,  1651  ;  on  which  the  learned  Tho- 
mas Stanley,  efq;  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,  wrote 
a  copy  of  verfes  beginning  thus  : 

Dear  friend,  I  queftlon^  nor  can  yet  decide  , 
W^hetber  thiu  more  art  my  delight  and  pride. 

Upon  the  return  of  Sir  George  Savile,  afterwards  marquifs 
of  Halifax,  from  his  travels  in  1652,  he  was  invited  to  take 
upon  him  the  charge  of  his  affairs  ;  and  fome  time  after  re  • 
commended  by  lady  Savile  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  her  ne- 
phew Sir  John  Coventry  in  his  travels  abroad.  He  fet  out 
with  him  from  England  in  March,  1654.  ;  and  having  travel- 
led through  France,  Italy,  part  of  Hungary,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Flanders,  returned  about  the  end  of  October,.  1659. 
After  the  reftoration,  he  recovered  his  place  of  clerk  of  the 
ordnance,  fct  which  had  been  given,  fays  Wood,  to  another 
perfon  by  that  bufy  man  '  Sir  Antony  Afliley  Cooper,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Shaftfbury  :  though  the  bed  perquifites  of  his 
office  were  (oon  afcer  retrenched  to  the  value  of  500!.  per  aim. 
on  which  account  his  majefty  fettled  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
fion  of  lool.  In  1682,  his  majefty  alfo  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knight-hood  3  by  way  of  recompence,  as  Wood 
tells  us,  for  fome  troubles  he  met  with  at  the  time  of  the 
Popifh  plot,  on  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  a  Roman  catholic  : 
which  fufpicion,  together  with  a  firm  adherence  to  h'S  old 
principles,  was  probably  the  reafon,  why  he  loft  his  clerkmip 
of  the  ordnance,  upon  the  abdication  of  James  II.  He  be- 
took himfelf  ever  after  to  a  retired  and  fludious  courfe  of  life  ; 
and  died  November  the  4th  1702,  in  the  85th  year  of 
his  age.  Fie  was  a  gentleman  extremely  accomplished  in  the 
belles  lettres  ;  understood  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spaniih  languages  ;  and  was  very  converfant  with  their 
writers,  efpecially  their  poets. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,    he  publifhed   fome 
others  :   as,  4.  The  Sphere  of  Manilius"  made  Englifh  ;  dedi- 

A  a  3  cated 
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cated  to  Charles  II,  and  printed  in  1675.  It  contains  only 
the  firft  book  of  Manllius.  5.  Troades,  or  the  Royal  Captives , 
a  tragedy  tranflated  from  Seneca,  and  printed  in  1679.  7. 
He  had  likewife  in  manufcript  a  translation  of  Seneca's  tra^e- 
dy  of  Hyppolitus  ;  and  the  tranflation  of  Theocritus's  fixteenth 
Jdyllmm^  printed  in  Tate's  Mlfcellanie^  is  afcribed  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sherburne. 

SHERLOCK   (Dr.  WILLIAM  )  an  Englifh  divine, 

was  born   irvSouthvvark  about  the  year  1641  ;   and  educated 

at  Eaton  fchool,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  vigor 

General         of  his  genius  and  application  to  his  ftudies.      Thence  he  re- 

TTN*  rv 

moved  to  Peter  Houfe  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  in  1660,  and  a  matter's  in  1665  ;  and  four 
years  after,  became  rector  of  St.  George's  Botolph  Lane  in 
London.  In  1680,  he  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  ;  and, 
the  following  year,  was  collated  to  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  the  temple,  and  had 
the  rectory  of  Therfield  in  Hertfordmire.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  fufpended  from  his  preferments,  for  refuting  the 
oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  but  at  laft  took  them, 
and  in  1691  was  made  dean  of  Sr.  Pauls.  He  was  the  author 
of  near  fifty  books  and  pamphlets,  the  greater  part  of  which 
.  were  of  the  controverfial  kind.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  a- 
gainft  the  papifts,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II  :  he  had  a 
terrible  controverfy  with  South  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity :  he  wrote  againft  the  Socinians,  and  againft  the  DitTen- 
ters :  and  he  was  obliged  to  defend  himfelf  a^ainft  the  clamors 

*-2  ^_> 

and  attacks  of  the  Nonjurors,  after  he  had  contented  to  take 
\  the  oaths.  This  he  did  in  a  piece,  intitled,  "  The  Cafe  of  the 
<c  Allegiance  due  to  Sovereign  Princes  ftated  and  refolved,  ac- 
*'  cording  to  Scripture,  and  Reafon,  and  the  Principles  of  the 
cc  Church  of  England,  with  a  more  particular  refpccT:  to  the. 
"  Oath  lately  enjoined  of  Allegiance  to  their  prefent  Majeflies 
"  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.1'  1690,  in  4-to.  He  was 
the  author  alfo  of  feveral  works,  not  controverfial ;  and  his 
64  Practical  Treatife  on  Death,"  in  particular,  has  been  high- 
ly valued  and  very  much  read.  He  died  at  Hampftead  in 
Middlefex  the  igth  of  June  1707,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  He  left 

two 
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two  fons  and  two  daughters  :   the  eldeft  of  his  fons  was  Dr. 

Thomas  Sherlock,  the  late  bifhop  of  London.     Bifhop  Bur-   Hift.  ofhb 

,.  in  •  i.  own  time;?, 

net  fays,  that   "  he  was  a  clear,  polite,   and  a  itrong  writer,    vol>  IL  p> 
46  but  apt  to  afTume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his  ad-    212. 
"  verfaries  with  contempt.     This  created  him  many  enemies., 
66  and  made  him  pafs  for  an  infolent  haughty  man." 

SHERLOCK  (Dr.  THOMAS)  late  bifhop  of  London,  was   preached  at 


the  fonofDr.  William  Sherlock,  and  born  in  the  year  1678. 

TT  -  •  r-i     i       •         T-T   11   •        Church,  on 

He  was  fent,  alter  a  proper  preparation,  to  Catherine  Hall  in    SundayNov. 


Cambridge,   where  he  took  his  degrees  ;  and  of  which    he    *$> 

n  TT         IT  11  1  uPon  occa- 

oecame  matter.  He  difcoverea  early  not  only  great  parts,  lion  of  the' 
with  deep  and  extenfwe  learning,  but  alfo  great  wifdom,  poll-  ds*th  of  Dr* 
cy,  and  talents  for  governing  :  and  it  was  in  allufion  to  this  Sherlock, 

part  of  his  character,  that  Dr.  Bentley,  during  his  fquabbles  at  ^Tc:  ^  Sair- 
*  ,  .  .  ,  r  ,,,.,*-,  .  Nicholls. 

Cambridge,   gave   him   tne    nickname  or   Laramal  Alberoni.    L.  L.  D. 

This  we  learn  from  a  piece,  written  againftDr.  Bentley  in  the  ™after  of 

year  1720,  by  Dr.  Middleton  ;  who,  in  oppofition  to  the  faid  17*64,^0* 

doctor    and    his  adherents,   calls  Dr,   Sherlock   "  the   priri-  Middleton's 

4£  cipal  champion  and  ornament  ot  both  church   and  uni-  Works,  vol. 

«  verfity."  IIL 

\  \  * 

He  was  made  mafter  of  the  Temple  very  young,  upon  the 
rengnation  of  his  father  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  this 
maftermip  was  held  fucceiiively  by  father  and  fon  for  more 
than  feventy  years.  His  firft  appearance  as  an  author,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  difcover,  was  in  the  way  of  controven'y  ;  and 
that  too  carried  on  with  uncommon  warmth  and  fpirit.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  againft  Dr.  Hoadly,  then 
bifhop  of  Bangor  :  during  which  conteft  he  published  a  great 
number  of  pieces.  One  of  the  principal  is  intitled,  <c  A  Vin- 
"  dication  of  the  Corporation  and  Tefl  Acts  :  in  Anfwer  to 
"  the  Bifhop  of  Bangor's  Reafons  for  the  Repeal  of  them. 
"  To  which  is  added  a  fecond  Part,  concerning  the  Religion 
"  of  Oaths."  1718,  in  8vo.  He  was  dean  of  Chichefter,  as 
"  well  as  mafter  of  the  Temple,  when  he  wrote  this.  The 
bifhop  of  Bangor  anfwered  him  in  a  piece,  intitled,  "  The 
"  common  Rights  of  Subjects,  defended  ;  and  the  Nature  of  the 
tc  facramental  Tell,  confidered,"  1719,  in  8vo.  yet,  while 
he  oppofed  ftrenuoufly  the  principles  of  his  antagonift,  he 
gave  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  that  could  be  of  his  abilities  ;  for, 

A  34  in 
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in  the  beginning  of  his  preface,  he  calls  his  book  "  an  An- 
'4  Aver  to  the  moft  plaufible  and  ingenious  Defence,  that,  he 
"  thinks,  has  ever  yet  been  publifhed,  of  excluding  men  from 
cc  their  acknowledged  civil  Rights,  upon  the  account  of  their 
<c  differences  in  Religion,  or  in  the  circumftances  of  Reli- 
"  gion."  Dr.  Sherlock  replied  to  the  bimop,  in  a  fmall 
pamphlet,  wherein  he  fets  forth  "  The  true  Meaning  and 
*'  intention  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  Acts  afTerted,"  &c. 
1719,  in  8vo. 

About  three  years  after,  the  celebrated  freethinker  Collins 
publifhed  his  famous  book,  intitled,  "  A  Difcourfe  of  the 
"  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  :"  where  he 
endeavours  to  fix  the  evidences  of  it  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  upon 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and  then  explains  thefe 
prophecies  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  feem  to  have 
no  better  foundation,  than  the  Divination  among  the  hea- 
5rounds,  P.  ^m  <t  w^o  iearnt9  fjys  he,  that  art  in  fchools,  or  under 

^-'  K»   CQlU» 

*737-  "  difcipline,  as  the  Jews  did  prophefying  in  the  fchools  and 

"  colleges  of  thi  prophets."  This  work  occafioned  a  great 
number  of  pieces  to  be  written  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  prophecy  ; 
and  though  Dr.  Sherlock  did  not  enter  directly  into  the  con- 
troveriy,  yet  he  took  an  opportunity  of  communicating  his 
ientiments,  in  fix  difcourfes  delivered  at  the  Temple-Church, 
in  April  and  May,  1724..  Thefe  Difcoisrfes  he  publifhed  the 
year  after,  with  this  title,  "  The  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy, 
44  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world."  8vo.  where  we  have  a 
regular  feries  of  prophecies,  deduced  through  the  feve- 
ral ages  from  the  beginning,  and  prefented  to  us  in  a 
connected  view  ;  together  with  the  various  degrees  of 
light  diftindtly  marked  out,  which  were  fuccefllvely  com- 
municated in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  anfwer  the  great 
end  of  religion  and  the  defigns  of  providence,  till  the  great 
events  to  which  they  pointed  fhould  receive  their  accomplifh- 
ment,  Thefe  difcourfes  have  been  exceeding/  admired,  and 

O  J 

gone  through  feveral  editions.  The  fourth  corrected  and  en- 
larged, was  publidied  in  1744,  8vo ;  to  which  are  added, 
"  Four  Diflertations  :  i.  The  Authority  of  thefecond  Epiftle 
44  of  St.  Peter.  2.  The  Senfe  of  the  Ancients  before  Chrift, 
tc  upon  the  Circumftances  and  Confequences  of  the  Fall.  3. 
"  The  Bleffing  of  Judah,  Gen.  XLIX.  4,  ChrifFs  Entry  into 
<c  Jerufalem."  Three  of  thefe  diflertations,  if  we  miftake  not, 

accom- 
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accompanied  the  difcourfes  from  thdr  firft  publication  ;  the 
fourth  was  added  afterwards.  In  the  year  1749,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, then  bifhop  of  London,  publtfaed  "  An  Appendix  to  the 
"  fecond  Differtation,  being  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  Mofaic 
"  account  of  the  Fall.'*  8vo.  An  advcrdfement  is  prefixed, 
fetting  forth,  that  the  diflertatiom  was  drawn  up  fome  years 
fince,  and  was  intended  as  an  examination  of  the  objeftions 
made  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall  by  the  author  of  the  "  Literal 
"  Scheme  of  Prophecy ;"  but,  that  author  being  dead,  was 
now  publifhed,  not  in  anfwer  to  him,  but  to  all,  who  call  in 
queftion,  or  are  offended  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall,  as  it 
{rands  recorded  bv  Mofes.  Whether  Dr.  Middieton,  who  Letter  to 
had  ridiculed  the  Literal  Hiftory  of  the  Fall,  took  himfelf  to  ®r'  Watef- 
be  particularly  aimed  at  here,  or  whether  he  acted  from  other  Defences. 
private  motives  of  refentment,  we  know  not ;  but  he  publifh- 
"  ed  the  year  after,  I  750,  a  {harp  and  fatyrical  "  Examination  nLET?iiij" 
44  of  the  Difcourfes  upon  Prophecy,  with  Animadverfions  upon  Dr.  Conyers 
"  this  Difiertation  :"  in  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  and 
affirm  thefe  four  points,  i.  "  That  the  ufe  of  Prophecy,  as 
"  it  was  taught  and  practifed  by  Chrift,  his  Apoftles,  and  E- 
"  vangelifts,  was  drawn  intirely  from  fingle  and  feparate  pre- 
"  dictions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books  of  the  Law  and 
"  the  Prophets,  and  applied,  independently  on  each  other,  to 
"  thefeveral  acts  and  circumftances  of  the  life  of  Jefus,  as  fo 
"  many  proofs  of  his  Divine  Miffion  •,  and,  confequently, 
"  that  his  Lordmip's  pretended  chain  of  Antediluvian  Pro- 
"  phecies  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fanciful  conceit,  which  has 
"  no  connection  at  all  with  the  evidences  of  the  Gofpel.  2. 
"  That  the  Blfhop's  expo  fit  io-n  of  his  Text  is  forced,  unnatu- 
*6  ral,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  fenfe  of  St.  Peter,  from  whofe 
"  epiftle  it  is  taken.  3.  That  the  historical  Interpretation, 
"  which  he  gives  to  the  Account  of  the  Fall,  is  abfurd  and 
<s  contradictory  to  reafon  ;  and  that  the  faid  account  cannot 
46  be  confidered,  under  any  other  character,  than  that  of  Al- 
"  legory,  Apologue,  or  Moral  Fable.  4.  That  the  Oracles 
44  of  the  Heathen  World,  which  his  Lordfhip  declares  to  have 
"  been  given  out  by  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent,  were 
"  all  impoftures,  wholly  managed  by  human  craft,  without 

*'  any  fupernatural  aid,  or  interpoiition  whatever." 

In 
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In  the  year  1728,  Dr.  Sherlock  was  preferred  to  the  bifli- 
opric  of  Bangor  ;  and  tranflated  from  thence  to  Salifbury,  in 
1734.  In  1747,  upon  the  death  of  Dr,  Potter,  he  had  an 
offer  made  him  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  but  de- 
clined it  on  account  of  the  very  ill  {late  of  health  he  was  then 
in :  yet,  recovering  in  a  good  degree,  he  ventured  to  fucceed 
biihop  Gibfon  in  the  fee  of  London  the  year  after.  But  bo- 
dily infirmities  began  to  affect  him  very  much  ;  and  though 
for  the  three  or  four  years  he  applied  himfelf  to  bufmefs,  and 
made  one  general  vifitation  of  his  diocefe  in  perfon,  yet  he 
was  then  vifited  with  a  very  terrible  illnefs,  which  deprived 
him  almofl  firft  of  the  uie  of  his  limbs,  and  then  of  his  fpeech, 
infomuch  that  he  could  not  be  underftood  but  by  thofe,  who 
were  conftantly  about  him.  Still  the  powers  of  his  under- 
Handing  continued  in  their  full  vigour ;  and  under  this  weak 
ftate  of  body,  in  which  he  lay  many  years,  he  revifed,  correc- 
ted, and  published  4  vol.  of  fermons  in  8vo.  which,  befides  the 
excellencies  they  have  in  common  with  the  beft  productions  in 
this  way,  are  particularly  to  be  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and 
elegance.  He  departed  this  life,  the  i8th  of  July  1761,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age  ;  having  for  fome  years  ceafed  to  en- 
joy himfelf  with  comfort,  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

s  *'  His   learning,  fays  Dr.  Nicholls,   was  very  extenfive  : 

27.  u  God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  underftanding  mind,  a 

"  quick  comprehenfion,  and  afolid  judgment.  Thefe  advan- 
"  tages  of  nature  he  improved  by  much  induftry  and  applica- 
"  tion  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had  read  and  digefted 
"  well  the  antient  authors  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  philo- 
cc  fophers,  poets,  and  orators  :  from  whence  he  acquired 
<c  that  correct  and  elegant  ftile,  which  appears  in  all  his 
"  compofitions.  His  knowledge  in  divinity  was  obtained 
"  from  the  ftudy  of  the  moil  rational  writers  of  the  church, 
"  both  antient  and  modern  :  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of 
"  comparing  fcripture  with  fcripture,  and  efpecially  of  ill  ultra - 
."  ting  the  epiftles  and  writings  of  the  apoftles,  which  he 
*'  thought  wanted  to  be  more  fludied,  and  of  which  we  have 
"  fome  fpecimens  in  his  own  difcourfes.  His  fkill  in  the  civil 
"  and  canon  law  was  very  confiderable  ;  to  which  he  had  ad- 
"  ded  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  lav/  of  England,  as 

64  few 
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"  few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was,  that  gave  him  that 
"  influence  in  all  caufes,  where  the  church  was  concerned  ; 
44  as  knowing  precifely,  what  it  had  to  claim  from  its  confti- 
44  tiitions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  common  law  of  the 
44  land."  Dr.  Nicholls  then  mentions  his  conftantand  exem- 
plary piety,  his  warm  and  fervent  zeal  in  preaching  the  du- 
ties and  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  chriftianity,  and  his  large 
and  difrufive  munificence  and  chanty.  4£  The  inftances  of 
44  his  public  charities,  fays  he,  both  in  his  life-time  and  at 
44  his  death,  are  great  and  like  himfelf.  He  has  given  large 
"  fums  of  money  to  the  corporation  of  clergymen's  fons,  to  fe- 
44  veral  of  the  hofpitals,  and  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
44  gofpel  in  foreign  parts :  and  at  the  inftance  of  the  faid  fo- 
c<i  ciety,  he  contented  to  print  at  his  own  charge  an  impreffion 
44  of  two  thoufand  fets  of  his  valuable  difcourfes  at  a  very 
"  confiderable  expence.  And  they  have  been  actually  fent  to 
44  all  the  iflands  and  colonies  in  America  ;  and  by  the  care  of 
*4  the  governors  and  clergy,  it  is  hoped  by  this  time,  that  they 
*4  are  all  properly  difiributed  among  the  people  of  thofe  re- 
<4  fpeclive  colonies,  to  their  great  improvement  in  the  know- 
44  ledo-e  of  rational  and  practical  chriftianity.  And  to  mention  one 
44  inftance  more  of  his  great  charity  and  care  for  the  education 
44  of  youth  ;  he  has  given  to  Catherine-Hall  in  Cambridge,  the 
4»  place  of  his  education,  his  valuable  library  of  books,  and, 
44  in  his  life-time  and  at  his  death,  donations  for  the  founding 
44  a  librarian's  place,  and  a  icholarfhip  to  the  amount  of  feve- 
44  rai  thoufand  pounds." 

SHIRLEY  (  JAMES  )   an  Englifh  dramatic  writer  and 
poet,  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  about  the  year  1594, 
in  the  parifh   of  St.  Mary  Wool-Church  London.     He  was    Langbaine's 
educated  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  and   from   thence  re-    £ce™°"^°5 
moved  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford;    where   Dr.  Lnud,    tic  poets.— . 
then  prefiden£  of  that  college,  conceived  a  great  affection  for   J 
him,  on  account  of  his  excellent  parts  ;    yet  would  often  tell    vol  II. 
him,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  that   e4  he  was  an  unfit  perfon  to 
44  take  the  facred  function  upon  him,    and  fhould  never  have 
44  his  confent ;"  becaufe  Mr.  Shirley  had  then  a  large   mole 
upon  his  left  cheek,  which  fome  efteemed  a  deform'ry.     Af- 
terwards, leaving  Oxford  without  a  degree,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, 
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bridge,  where  it  is  prefumed  he  took  the  degrees   in  arts  ;  for 
he  Toon  after  entered  into  orders,    and  took  a  cure  at  or  near 
St.  Albans  in  Hertford  (hi  re.     In  the  mean  time  growing  un- 
fettled  in  his  principles-,    he  changed  his  religion  for  that  of 
Rome,  left  his  living,  and   taught  a  grammar  fchool   in    the 
town  of  St.  Albans ;  but  this  employment  being  uneafy  to  hi n, 
he  retired  to  London,  lived   in  Gray's-Inn,   and  fet   himfelf 
heartily  to  write  plays.     By  this  he  gained,  not  only  a  comfor- 
table livelyhood,   but  alfo  very  great  refpedt  and  encourage- 
ment from  perfons  of  quality  ;  efpecialiy  from  Henrietta  Maria, 
king  Charles  Ift's  queen,  who  made  him  her  fervant.     When 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  and 
his  family  ;  for  he  had  a  wife  and  children  :   and  being  invited 
by  his  patron  William  Earl  of  Newcaftle,  to  take  his  fortune 
with  him  in  the  wars,  he  attended  his    lordmip.     LTpon   the 
decline  of  the  king's  caufe,   he  retired   to   London  ;  where, 
among  other  of  his  friends,   he  found  Thomas   Stanley,   efq; 
author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,"  who  fupported  him 
for  the  prefent.     The  adding   of  plays  being  prohibited,   he 
then  returned  to  his  old  occupation  of  teaching  fchool,  which 
he  did  in  White-Friars ;   and  educated  many  youths,  who  af- 
terwards proved  eminent  men.     At  the   reftoration  feveral  of 
his  plays  were  brought  upon  the  Theatre  again  5  and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  fubfifted  very  well,   though  it  does  not  appear  how. 
In  1666,  he  was  forced  with  his  fecond  wife  Frances,  by  the 
great  fire  in  September,  from  his  houfe  near  Fl  et-ftreet  into 
the  Parifh  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields  :  where,  being  extreme- 
ly affected  with  the  lofs  and  terror  that  fire  occafioned,  they 
both  died  within  the  fpase  of  twenty  four  hours,  and  were  in- 
terred in  the  fame  grave  the  2gth  of  October. 

Befides  thirty  feven  plays,  tragedies  and  comedies,  printed 
at  different  times,  he  publimed  a  volume  of  poems  in  1646, 
Svo.  with  his  picture  before  them  ;  and  three  tracts  relating 
to  grammar.  He  afiifted  his  patron  the  earl,  afterwards  duke, 
of  Newcaftle,  in  compofing  feveral  plays,  which  the  duke  pub- 
li(hed  ;  as  likewife  Mr.  John  Ogilby,  in  his  tranflation  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  with  writing  notes  on  them.  Mr.  Wood 
tells  us,  that  "  he  was  the  moft  noted  dramatic  poet  of  his 
"  time ;"  and  Mr.  Langbaine  calls  him  "  one  of  fuch  in- 

••  com- 
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c{  comparable  parts,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  fecond-rate 
"  poets,  and  by  fome  thought  even  equal  to  Fletcher 
"  himfelf." 

There  was  one  Mr.  Henry  Shirley,  a  contemporary  of  our 
author,  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  <c  The  Martyred  Soi- 
"  dier ;"  which  was  often  a:t^d  with  general  applaufe.  It 
was  printed  in  1638,  and  dedicated  by  the  publifher  J.  K.  to 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  the  author  being  then  dead. 

SIDNEY  (Sir  PHILIP  )  an  Englifli  gentleman  of  great 
wit,  learning,  politenefs  and  courage,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  by  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland  ;  and  was  born  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Penfhurftin 
Kent,  the  29th  of  November  1554.  His  chriftian  name  is  Wood's  A. 
faid  to  have  been  given  him  by  his  father  from  king  Philip  of  yoj"^^* 
Spain,  then  lately  married  to  queen  Mary  of  England.  While  General 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  fent  to  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford  ; 
where  he  continued,  till  he  was  about  feventeen  years  of  age, 
and  then  was  fent  to  travel.  He  was  at  Paris  the  24th  of 
Auguft  1572,  when  the  dreadful  maiTacre  of  the  Hugonots 
was  made  ;  and  fled  with  other  Englishmen  to  the  houfe  of 
Walfmgham,  the  ambaHador  there  from  England.  Thence 
he  went  through  Lorrain,  and  by  Strafburg  and  Ht-idelburg, 
to  Frankfort,  in  September  or  October  following.  In  Ger- 
many, he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Hubertus  Lan- 
guetus  ;  whofe  letters  to  him  in  Latin  were  printed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1646,  Sir  Philip  lived  with  him  at  Vienna  for 
fome  months;  and,  in  September  1573,  went  into  Hungary, 
and  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  continued  all  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, and  moft  of  the  fummer  of  1574.  He  returned 
then  to  Germany,  and  about  May  1575  to  England.  In 
1576,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  Randolph  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  condole  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  alfo  to 
other  princes  of  Germany  :  at  which  time,  fays  Wood,  he 
caufed  this  infcription  to  be  written  under  his  arms,  which  he- 
then  hung  up  in  all  places  where  he  lodged,  viz.  flluftrillimi 
&  generoiiffimi  viri  Philippi  Sidnsei  Angli,  Proregis  Hibernis 
filii,  Comitum  Warwici  &  Leiceftrise  nepotis,  fereniifimais  Re- 
ginae  Angliae  ad  Csefarem  legati.  The  year  following  in  his 
return,  he  vifited  Don  John  of  Auflria,  vice-roy  in  the  Low- 
Countries 
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Countries  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  William  prince  of  O- 
range  ;  the  former  of  whom,  though  at  firft  receiving  him 
carelefsly  on  account  of  his  youth,  yet  upon  a  clofer  converfe 
and  better  knowledge  of  him,  (hewed  him  higher  marks  of  re- 
fpecl:,  than  he  did  to  the  ambaffadors  of  great  princes.  In 
1579,  though  neither  magiftrate  nor  councellor,  he  oppofed 
the  queen's  intended  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
gave  his  reafons  in  a  letter  humbly  addrefled  to  her  majefty, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Cabbala  :  he  prefented  this  addrefs  at 
the  defire  offome  great  perfon,  his  uncle  Robert  earl  of  Lei - 
cefter,  as  Mr.  Wood  fuppofes.  About  the  fame  time  there 
happened  a  high  quarrel  between  him  and  Edward  Vere  earl 
of  Oxford  :  it  was  at  a  tennis-court,  and  about  nothing; ;  yet 
was  brought  before  the  queen,  and  probably  occafioned  him  to 
withdraw  from  court  in  the  year  1580.  It  was  during  this 
retirement,  that  he  is  fappofed  to  have  written  his  celebrated 
romance,  called  Arcadia.  In  1582,  he  was  knighted  by  her 
majefty.  In  the  beginning  of  1585,  he  defigned  an  expedi- 
tion with  Sir  Francis  Drake  into  America ;  but  was  retrained 
by  the  queen,  and  was  made  in  October  governor  ofFiufhing, 

and  oreneral  of  the  horfe.     Flufhing  was  about  that  time  de- 
cs o 

livered  to  her  majefty,  as  one  of  "the  cautionary  towns.  He 
diftin^tiifhed  himfelf  in  both  thefe  pofts  by  his  valor  and  pru- 
dence. In  July  1586,  he  furprifed  Axil;  and  preferved  the 
lives  and  honor  of  the  Englifh  army,  at  the  enterprize  of 
Gravelin.  In  fhort  his  reputation  and  the  fame  of  his  defert 
was  fo  univerfal,  that,  Sir  Robert  Naunton  tells  us,  "  he  was 
ec  in  election  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  and  that  the  queen 
"  refufed  to  further  his  preferment,  not  out  of  emulation,  but 
«c  out  of  fear  to  lofe  the  jewel  of  his  time."  But  the  glory  of 
this  Marcellus  of  the  Englifh  nation,  as  it  fhone  exceedingly 
fplendid  for  the  time,  fo  it  was  but  fhort  lived  :  for,  on  the  22d 
of  September,  1586,  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zut- 
phen,  and  carried  to  Arnheim,  where  he  languifhed  under  his 
wound  about  five  and  twenty  days,  and  died  on  the  ibth  of 
October  following.  His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and 
buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  but 
he  had  no  monument  or  infcription  over  him.  James,  King  of 
Scots,  afterwards  of  England,  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph 
of  his  own  competition  :  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  published 

verfe-s 
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verfes  to  his  memory  in  1587  ;  and  many  members  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  others,  wrote  poems  on  his  death.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  and  fole  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham, 
fecretary  of  ftate ;  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  born  in 
1585,  who  was  married  to  Roger  Manners  earl  of  Rutland, 
but  died  without  iflue.  Sir  Philip's  widow  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  EfTex. 

Though  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  as  great  a  portion  of  fame 
for  wit  and  learning,  as  he  had  for  fine  breeding  and  courage, 
during  his  life  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  writings 
were  publifhed  to  the  world,  till  fome  time  after  his  death. 
His  Arcadia,  which  is  his  chief  work  ;  was  written  for  the  ufe 
of  his  noble,  virtuous,  and  learned  fitter  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  not  published  :  for,  fays  Mr. 
Wood,  he  was  not  fofond,  as  Heliodorus  was,  of  his  amorous 
work,  but  defired  upon  his  death-bed  to  have  it  fuppreiTed. 
It  was  neverthelefs  publiiheJ,  and  fo  univerfally  read  and  ad- 
mired, as  to  come  to  an  eighth  edition  in  1633.  Some  fmal- 
ler  productions  of  his  pen,  as  well  in  verfe  as  profe,  were  like- 
wife  communicated  to  the  public  j  as  in  1595,  <c  An  Apo- 
sc  logy  for  poetry,"  in  profe,  which  fome  have  efteemed  his 
befl  performance.  No  man  had  ever  higher  honors  paid  to 
him,  or  greater  encomiums  laviflied  on  him,  than  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  "  This  mart-lived  ornament  of  his  noble  family,  and 
"  the  Marcellus  of  the  Englifh  nation,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  hath 
deferved,  and  without  dilpute  or  envy  enjoyed,  the  moft  ex- 
alting  praifes  of  his  own  and  of  fucceeding  ages.  The 
poets  of  his  time,  efpecially  Spencer,  reverenced  him  not 
only  as  a  patron,  but  a  mafter  ;  and  he  was  almoft  the  only 
perfon  in  any  age,  I  will  not  except  Mecaenas,  that  could 
teach  the  beft  rules  of  poetry,  and  mofl  freely  reward  the 
performances  of  Poets.  He  was  a  man  of  a  fweet  nature, 
cc  of  excellent  behaviour,  of  much,  and  withal  of  well-di- 
"  gefted  learning :  fo  that  rarely  wit,  courage,  and  breeding, 
*'  and  other  additional  accomplifhments  of  converfation,  have 
<f  met  in  fo  high  a  degree  in  any  (ingle  perfon.  —  He  was  a 
"  ftatefman,  foldier,  and  fcholar,  a  compleat  mafter  of  matter 
"  and  language,  as  his  immortal  pen  mews.  His  pen  and  his 
"  fword  have  rendered  him  famous  enough  :  he  died  by  the 

46  one,  and  by  the  other  he  will  ever  live." 
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The  language,  here  ufed  by  Mr.  Wood,  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  that  fort  of  panegyric,  which  has  always  been 
given  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  moft  juftly  his  right  ;  and  it  has 
been  a  kind  of  fa(hion  for  all  writers,  when  they  have  had  oc- 
fion  to  fpcak  of  this  undoubted)'/  very  worthy  and  accomplifh- 
ed  young  gentleman,  to  fpeak  of  him  in  this  or  the  like  drain. 
For  the  Angularity  of  the  thing  therefore,  we  will  tranfcribe  a 
pafTage  from  a  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  wherein  a  very  dif- 
ferent eftimate  is  made  of  his  merit;  after  premifmg,  that  if 
this  writer  hath  valued  it  at  too  litfle,  the  world  hath  certain- 
ly been  accuftomed  to  value  it  at  too  much.  Speaking  of  Sir 
Fulke  Greviie,  Lord  Brooke,  who  piqued  himfelf  moft  on 
being,  as  he  (tiled  himfelf  on  his  tomb,  THE  FRIEND 
Catalogueof  OF  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY,  and  who  has  left  us 
io^an.d  a  life  of  him  ;  he  reprefents  Sir  Philip  4<  a  man  of  much  note  in 
Authors,  p.  "  his  time,  but  one  ofthofe  admired  wits,  who  have  loft  much 
u  Of  tneir  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  pofterify.  A  thoufand 
44  accidents  of  birth,  continues  he,  court  favor  or  popularity, 
t4  concur  fometimes  to  gild  a  (lender  proportion  of  merit. 
"  After-ages,  who  look  when  thofe  beams  are  withdrawn, 
"  wonder  what  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  No  man 
46  feems  to  me  fo  aftonifhing  an  object  of  temporary  admira- 
44  tion,  as  the  celebrated  friend  of  the  lord  Brooke,  the  fa- 
44  mous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  learned  of  Europe  dedicated 
46  their  works  to  him  :  the  republic  of  Poland  thought  him  at 

44  leaft  worthy  to  be  in  the  nomination  for  their  crown  :  all 

45  the  mufes  of  England  wept  his  death.     When  we  at  this 

46  diftance  of  time  enquire,    what  prodigious   merits   excited 
44  fuch  admiration,  what  do  we  find  ?    Great  valour.     But  it 
44  was  an  age  of  heroes.     In  full  of  all  other  talents  we  have 
44  a  tedious,   lamentable  pedantic,    paftoral   romance,    which 
44  the  patience  of  a  young  virgin  in  love  cannot  now  wade 
44  through  ;   and  fome  abfurd  attempts  to  fetter  Englifh  verfe 
48  in  Roman  chains  :  a  proof,  that  this  aoplauded  author  un- 
4C  derftood  little  of  the  genius  of  his  o'.vn  language.  The  few  of 


Sidney-Pa-    "  n*s  ^etters  extant  are  poor  matters  ;  one  to  a  fteward  of  his 

pers,  vol.  i.    "  father,  an  inftance  of  unwarrantable  violence.     By  far  the 

cc  beft   preemption  of  his   abilities,   to  us    who  can  judge 

**  only  by  what  we  fee,  is  a  pamphlet  publilhed  among  the 

4,'  Sid- 
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*«  Sidney-papers,  being  an  anfwer  to  the  famous  libel,  called 
«6  Leicester's  Commonwealth.  It  defends  his  uncle  with  great 
"  fpirit.  What  had  been  faid  in  derogation  to  their 
"  blood,  feems  to  have  touched  Sir  Philip  moil.  He  died 
fi?  with  the  rafhnefs  of  a  volunteer,  after  having  lived  to 
"  to  write  with  the  fang  froid  of  Mademoifelle  Scuderi." 
To  juftify  the  charge  of  raihnefs  upon  Sir  Philip,  this  note 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  :  "  Queen  Elizabeth 
"  (aid  of  lord  Eflex,  we  flwll  have  him  knocked  on  the  bead) 
**  like  that  r  a JJ)  fellow  Sidney" 

SIDNEY  (ALGERNON)    an  Englifh  gentleman,  who 
fet  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern,   and  died  like  him  in 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  was  fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Lei-   Burnet's 
cefter  by  Dorothy,  elded  daughter  of  Henry  Piercy,  earl 
of  Northumberland  ;  and   was  born  about  the  year   1617.    Vol.  I. 
Of  his  education,  and  how  he  fpent  the  younger  part  of  his   P*  ^-k 
life,  we  know  nothing.     During  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered    nerai  Di&» 
to   the  intereft  of  the  parliament,  in  whofe  army  he  was  a 
colonel  ;   and  was  nominated  one  of  the  king's  judges,   tho' 
he  did  not  fit   among  them.     He  was   a  zealous  republican,    Echard's 
and  on  that  account  a  violent  enemy  to  Cromwell,   after  he   E^  ja°d 
had    made  himfelf  protector.     In  June   1659,  he  was  ap-    ad  annual 
pointed  by  the  council  of  ftate,  to  go  with  Sir  Robert  Honey- 
wood,  and  Bulflrode  Whitelock,  Efq;   commiffioners  to   the 
Sound,  to  mediate   a   peace    between  the  kings   of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  :  but  Mr.  Whitelocke  obferves,  that   himfelf 
was  unwilling  to  undertake  that  fervice,  "  efpecially,  fays  he,    Memorials 
cc  to  be  joined  with  thofe,  that  would  expecl:  precedency  of 
"  me,   who  had  been   formerly  ambaflador   extraordinary  to   p.  680. 
c*  Sweden   alone  ;  and  I   knew  well   the  overruling  temper     °n  ' 
"  and  height  of  colonel    Sidney.     I  therefore   endeavoured 
<c  to  excufe  myfelf,  by  reafon  of  my  old  age  and  infirmities ; 
"  but  the  council  prefled  it  upon  me  :"  however,  he  was  at 
laft  excufed  from  going.     While  colonel  Sidney  was  at  the 
court  of  Denmark,  monfieur  Terlon,  the  French  ambafla- 
dor there,  had  the  confidence  to  tear  out  of  a  book  of  mottos 
in  the  king's  library,   this  verfe  ;   which  the  colonel,  accord* 
ing  to  the  liberty  allowed  to  all  noble  ftrangers,  had  written 
in  it : 

VOL.  X,  %B.b.  —Ma- 
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•Manus  hasc  inimica  tyrannis 


Enfe  petit  placidam  Tub  libertate  quietem. 


The  ford  Molefwqrth,  who  relates  this  in  the  preface  to  his 
fpirited  account  of  Denmark,  obferves,  that  "  though  mon- 
"  fieur  Terlon  underfrood  not  a  word  of  Latin,  he  was  told 
"  by  others  the  meaning  of  the  fentence  ;  which  he  confider- 
"  ed  as  a  libel  upon  the  French  government,  and  upon  fuch 
tc  as  was  then  fetting  up  in  Denmark  by  French  affiftance  or 
"  example." 

At  the  reftoration,  colonel  Sidney  would  not  perfonally 
accept  of  the  oblivion  and  indemnity,  generally  granted  to 
the  whole  nation  ;  but  continued  abroad,  till  the  year  1677. 
*  Then  he  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  from  the  king  a 

particular  pardon,  upon  repeated  promifes  of  conftant  and 
p.  538.  quiet  obedience  for  the  future.  Bifhop  Burnet  obferves,  that 
he  came  back,  when  the  parliament  was  preffing  the  king 
into  the  war,  the  court  of  France  having  obtained  leave  for 
him  to  return  ;  and  that  upon  his  doing  all  he  could  to  di~ 
vert  the  people  from  that  war,  fome  tookln'm  for  a  peniioner 
of  France  :  while  he  in  the  mean  time  declared,  to  thofe  to 
whom  he  durft  fpeak  freely,  that  he  knew  it  was  all  a  jug- 
gle ;  that  our  court  was  in  an  intire  confidence  with  France, 
and  had  no  other  defign  in  this  (hew  of  a  war  but  to  raife  an 
army,  and  keep  it  beyond  fea  till  it  was  trained  and  model- 
led. In  1683,  he  was  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Rye-Houfe  plot;  and,  after  the  lord  Ruflcl  had  been  exami-. 
ned,  was  next  brought  before  the  king  and  council.  He 
faid,  that  he  would  make  the  beft  defence  he  could,  if  they 
had  any  proof againft  him,  but  would  not  fortify  their  evi- 
dence by  any  thing  he  fhould  fay  ;  io  that  the  examination 
was  very  fhort.  He  was  arraigned  for  high  treafon  before 
the  chief  juftice  Jeffreys  in  November  1683,  and  found 
guilty.  After  his  conviction,  he  fent  to  the  marquifs  of  Ha- 
lifax, who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage,  a  paper  to  be  laid 
before  the  king,  containing  the  main  points  of  his  defence; 
upon  which  he  appealed  to  the  king,  and  defired  he  would 
review  the  whole  matter  :  but  this  had  no  other  efre6r.,  ex- 
cept only  to  refpite  his  execution  for  three  we^eks.  When. 
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the  warrant  for  his  execution  was  brought,  he  told  the  (he- 

D        ' 

riff,  that  he  would  not  expoftulate  any  thing  upon  his  own 
account;  for  the  world  was  nothing  to  him  :  but  he  defired 
it  might  be  confidered,  how  guilty  they  were  of  his  blood, 
who  had  not  returned  a  fair  jury,  but  one  packed,  and  as  di- 
rected by  the  king's  follicitor.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
Hill,  where  he  delivered  a  written  paper  to  the  flieriff,  the 
7th  of  December  1683:  but  his  attainder  was  reverfed,  if 
that  could  make  him  any  amends,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary.  Bifhop  Burnet,  who  knew  him  per-  p.  538* 
Tonally,  gives  the  following  character  of  him :  "  he  was, 
c<  fays  he,  a  man  of  moft  extraordinary  courage,  a  fteady 
£6  man,  even  to  obftinacy,  fincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boifte- 
cc  rous  temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  feem- 
cc  ed  to  be  a  chriftian,  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own  : 
"  he  thought,  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philofophy  in  the 
<e  mind  ;  but  he  was  againft  all  public  worfhip,  and  every 
thing  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  ftiff  to  all  re- 
publican principles,  and  fuch  an  enemy  to  every  thins; 
"  that  looked  like  monarchy,  that  he  fet  himfelf  in  a  hio;h 
"  oppofition  againft  Cromwell,  when  he  was  made  protect- 
"  or.  He  had  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  government  in  all  its 
<c  branches,  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

He  left  behind  him  "  Difcourfes  upon  Government;"  the 
firft  edition  of  which  was  in  1698,  the  fecond  in  1704,  fo- 
lio. To  the  fecond  is  added  the  paper  he  delivered  to  the 
fheriffs,  immediately  before  his  death ;  with  an  alphabetical 
table.  Some  have  efteemed  thefe  difcourfes  of  Sidney  upon 
government  fo  much,  as  to  efteem  them  an  ample  compen- 
fation  for  the  lofs  of  Cicero's  fix  books  de  Repubiica  :  it  is 
certain,  that  they  abound  with  ftrong  fenfe  and  good  learn- 
ing, and  {hew  their  author  to  have  been  very  confummate 
in  the  fcience  of  human  nature  and  civil  polity. 

SIDONIUS  (C.  SOLLIUS  APOLLINARIS)  a  very  in- 
genious and  learned  ecclefiaftic  of  the  fifth  century,  was  de« 
fcended  of  an  illuftrious  family,  his  father  and  grandfather 
having  been  prasfecli-pretorio  in  Gaul ;  and  was  born  at  Ly- 
ons about  the  year  430.  He  was  educated  with  care,  per- 
formed his  ftudies  under  the  moft  excellent  mafte.-s  of  that  Du  Pin,- 
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time,  and  became  very  fkilful  iq  all  parts  of  literature,  ef- 
pecially  in  poetry.     He  married  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of 
Avitus,  who  from  praefeclus-prsetorio  in  Gaul,  was  raifed  to 
the  imperial  throne,  after  the  death  of  Maximus.     But  Ma- 
jorianus,  whom  Leo  had  taken  into  a  partnerfhip  of  the  em- 
pire, forced  Avitus  to  lay   down  his  crown  ;   and  came   to 
befiege  the  city  Lyons,  where  Sidonius  had  (hut  himfelf  up. 
The  city  being  taken,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  reputation  of  his  great  learning  procured  him  all  the 
favor  he  could  defire  :  and  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
it,  he   made  a  panegyric  in  honour  of  Majorianus,  which 
was  fo  well  taken,  that  the  latter  eredted  Sidonius's  ftatue 
in  the  city  of  Rome.     The  emperor  Anthemius  did  more 
honourably  requite  the  panegyric,  which  Sidonius  made  in 
his  honour,  by  making  him  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  afterwards  raifing  him   to   the  dignity  of  a  patrician  ; 
but   he    foon  quitted  his   fecular  employment,    and   turned 
himfelf  to  the  government  of  the  church.     The  fee  of  Cler- 
mont  being  vacant  in  472,  Sidonius,   though  yet  no  more 
than  a  lay-man,  was  chofen   into  it  without  competition  ; 
and  applying  himfelf  to  fuch  ftudies,  a$  were  proper  for  his 
vocation,   performed   all   the  offices  of  a  wife  and  good  bi- 
{hop.  Clermont  being  befieged  by  the  Goths,  he  encouraged 
the   people  to  {land  upon  their  defence,  and  would  never 
confent  to  the  furrender  of  the  city ;  fo  that  when  it  was 
delivered   up,  he   was   forced  to   fly,   but  was  foon  reftored. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  croiTed  by  two  factious  priefts,  who 
deprived  him  of  the  government  of  his  church  ;  but  he  was 
again  fettled  with  honour  at  the  end  of  a  year.     He  died  in 
peace  in  487,  after   he  had   been  bifhop  fifteen  years,  and 
lived  fixty  fix. 

He  was  a  man  learned  above  the  age  he  lived  in,  fkilled 
in  all  parts  of  literature  and  fcience,  of  a  fubtle  and  pene- 
trating wit,  and  an  elegant  writer  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 
He  wrote  feveral  things,  none  of  which  are  extant,  except 
nine  books  of  Epiftles,  with  about  four  and  twenty  poems 
interfperfed.  There  are  few  things  in  his  letters,  which 
relate  to  religion  or  the  church  :  but  they  contain  a  great 
variety  of  matters,  which  relate  to  learning  and  prophane 
biftory.  They  were  publifhed  with  notes  by  father  Sir- 
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mond,  at  Paris  1614,  in  8vo  ;  and,  after  his  death,  reprint- 
ed in  1652  with  fome  augmentations,  in  4to. 

SIGNORELLI  (LucA)  a  Florentine  painter,  was 
born  at  Cortona  in  true  year  1439.  He  was  fo  excellent  at 
defigning  naked  bodies,  that  from  a  piece,  which  he  painted 
in  a  chapel  of  the  great  church  at  Orvieto,  the  famed  Mi- 
chael An^elo  transferred  feveral  entire  figures  into  his  <e  Laft 

o  c? 

*6  Judgment."  The  following  ftory  of  him  (hews,  what  an 
abfolute  command  he  had  over  his  paflions.  He  had  a  fon 
extremely  handfome,  and  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  who  was 
unfortunately  killed  at  Cortona.  This  fon,  infinitely  be- 
loved by  him,  was  brought  home  :  upon  which  he  ordered 
his  corps  to  be  carried  into  his  painting  room  ;  and  having 
{tripped  him,  immediately  drew  his  picture,  without  (bedding 
a  tear.  He  painted  a  great  deal  for  pope  Sixtus  IV,  and 
died  very  rich  in  the  year  1521. 

SJGONIUS  (CAROLUS)  a  molt  learned  Italian,  was 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Modena,  and  born  there  in  1525. 
His  father  defigned  him  for  a  phyfician,  and  fent  him  to  Bo- 
logna with  that  view  ;  but  he  foon  abandoned  this  purfuit, 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  which  was 
more  agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  humour.  He  taught  Greek, 
firft  at  Venice,  then  at  Padua,  and  laftly  at  Bologna.  He 
had  fome  literary  difputes  with  Robortellus  and  Gruchius 
upon  Roman  antiquities,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  well 
verfed.  He  wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books  :  the  moft  ef- 
teemed  of  his  works  are,  de  Republica  Hebrseorum  ;  de  Re- 
publica  Athenienfium  ;  Hiftoria  de  Occidental!  Imperio  ;  & 
de  regno  Italiae.  Lipfius,  Cafaubon,  Turnebus,  and  all  the 
learned,  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  profoundeft  refpeft  ; 
and  very  defervedly  :  for  he  was  unqueftionably  a  man  of 
great  judgment  as  well  as  learning,  very  exadl:  and  deep  in 
refearches,  and  of  moft  unwearied  diligence.  He  died  in 
1584,  aged  fixty  years.  His  works  were  all  collected  and 
printed  at  Milan  in  1733  arid  1734  :  they  make  fix  volumes 
in  folio. 

Eb  3  SILIUS 
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SILIUS  ITALICUS  (CAius)  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  and  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  feventeen  books,  which 
contains    an  account  of  the   fecond   punic    war,  fo   famous 
in  hiftory  for  having  decided   the  empire  of  the  world  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Romans.     He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Italicus  from  the 
place  of  his  birth  ;  but  whether  he  was  born  at  Italica  in 
Spain,  or  at  Corfinium  in  Italy,  which  according  to  Strabo 
had  the  name  of  Italica  given  it  during  the  focial  war,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  known  :  though  if  his  birth  had  hap- 
pened at  either  of  thefe  places,  the  grammarians  will  tell  us, 
that  he  fhould  have  been  called  Italiceniis,  and  not  Italicus. 
When  he  came  to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf to  the  bar;  and 
by  a  clofe  imitation  of  Cicero  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  be- 
came a  celebrated  advocate  and  moft  accomplifhed  ora.tor. 
His  merit  and  character  recommended  him  to  the  higheft  of- 
fices in  the  republic,  even   to  the  confulfhip,  of  which  he 
was  poiTerTed  when  Nero  died.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  aid- 
ing and  affifting,  in  accufing  perfons  of  high  rank  and  for- 
tune, whom  that  wicked  emperor  had  devoted  to  deftrudtion  : 
but  he  retrieved  his  character  afterwards  by  a  long  and  uni- 
form courfe  of  virtuous  behaviour.    He  held  a  principal  place 
under  the   emperor  Vitellius,  which   he  executed  fo  well, 
that  he  preferved  his  credit  with  the  public.     Vefpafian  fent 
him   as  proconful   into  Afia,  where  he  behaved  with  clean 
hands  and  unblemifhed  reputation.     After  having  thus  fpent 
the  beft  part  of  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,   he  bid 
adieu  to  publick  affairs,  refolving  to  confecrate  the  remainder 
to  a  polite  retirement   and  the  mufes.     He  had  feveral  fine 
villa's  in  the  country  :  one  at  Tufculum,  celebrated  for  hav-> 
ing  been  Cicero's,  and  a  farm  near  Naples  faid  to  have  been 
Virgil's,  and  at  which  was  his  tomb,    which  Silvius  often  vi- 
fited.  Thus  Martial  compliments  him  on  both  thefe  accounts  : 

Silius  h^ec  magni  celebrat  monumenta  Maronis, 

Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet. 
Jlaeredem  Dominumque  fui  tumulique  larifque 

Non  alium  mallet  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero. 

Epigr.  40.  lib,  xi. 
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*<  Of  Tully's  feat  my  Silius  is  poflefs'd, 

"  And  his  the  tomb  where  Virgil's  aihes  reft. 

"  Could  thofe  great  (Hades  return  to  choofe  their  heir3 

"  The  prefent  owner  they  would  both  prefer." 

In  thefe  retirements  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  :  led  not  fo 
much  by  any  great  force  of  genius,  which  would  certainly 
not  have  fuffered  him  to  ftay,  till  life  was  in  the  wane, 
and  his  imagination  growing  cold,  as  by  his  exceeding  groat 
love  of  Virgil  ;  to  whofe  memory  he  paid  the  higheft  vene- 
ration, and  whofe  birth-day  he  is  faid  to  have  celebrated  an- 
nually with  more  folemnity  than  his  own.  He  has  imitated 
him  in  his  poem  .;  and  though  he  falls  intirely  fhort  of  him, 
yet  he  pofTeftes  many  excellent  quajities,  and  has  difcovered 
a  great  and  univerfal  genius,  which  would  enable  him  to 
ftiCcced  in  fome  degree  in  whatever  he  undertook.  He  fpent 
many  years  in  this  manner  ;  till  at  laft  he  was  feized  with 
an  incurable  ulcer,  which  afflicted  him  with  infupportable 
pains,  and  drove  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  refraining 
from  fuftenance.  This  was  a  common  practice  among  the 
Romans,  and,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ftoics,  an 
acl  of  bravery  :  though  it  is  remarkable,  that  Atticus,  who 
was  an  epicurean,  died  in  the  fame  manner. 

Since  we  know  little  of  Silius  Italicus,  but  what  we  learn 
from  an  epiftle  of  the  younger  Pliny,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  fubjoin  that  epiftle,  or  part  of  it  at  lead,  as  we  find  it 
excellently  tranilated  by  Mr.  Melmoth  ;  fince  it  will  not  only 
confirm  all  that  has  been  faid,  but  let  the  reader  into  fome 
farther  particulars  concerning  him. 

Book  III.     Letter  VII. 
PLINY  to  CANINIUS. 

"  I  am  juft  now  informed,  that  Silius  Italicus  has  ftarved 
"  himfelf  to  death,  at  his  villa  near  Naples.  Having  been 
*6  afflifted  with  an  impofthume,  which  was  deemed  incura- 
"  ble,  he  grew  weary  of  life  under  fuch  uneafy  circumftances, 
"  and  therefore  put  an  end  to  it,  with  the  moft  determined 
"  courage.  He  had  been  extremely  fortunate  through  the 
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u  whole  courfe  of  his  days,  excepting  only  the  lofs  of  his 
"  younger  fon  ;  however,  that  was  made  up  to  him  in  the 
"  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  his  eldeft,  who  is  of  a  more  amiable 
<e  chara&er,  attain  the  confular  dignity,  and  of  leaving  him 
cc  in  a  very  flourifhing  fituation.  He  fuffered  a  little  in  his 
<e  reputation  in  the  time  of  Nero,  having  been  fulpected 
*e  of  forwardly  joining  in  fome  of  the  informations,  which 
**  were  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  that  prince  ;  but  he  made 
«  ufe  of  his  intereft  in  Vitellius,  with  great  difcretion  and 
*c  humanity.  He  acquired  much  honour  by  his  adminiftra- 
**  tion  of  the  government  of  Afia  ;  and  by  his  approved  be- 
"  haviour  after  his  retirement  from  bufmeis,  cleared  his  cha- 
*c  racier  from  that  ftain,  which  his  former  intrigues  had 
tc  thrown  upon  it.  He  lived  among  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
*c  without  power,  and  confequently  without  envy.  Tho'  he 
*'  frequently  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  always  to  his  cham- 
ber, yet  he  was  highly  refpecled  and  much  vifited  ;  not  with 
a  view  to  his  wealth,  but  merely  on  account  of  his  merit. 
"  He  employed  his  time  between  converfmg  with  men  of  let- 
*<  ters,  and  compofing  of  verfes  ;  which  he  fometimes  recited, 
<e  in  order  to  try  the  fentiments  of  the  public  ;  but  he  difco- 
ec  vered  in  them  more  induiiry  than  genius.  In  the  decline  of 
*<  his  years  he  entirely  quitted  Rome,  and  lived  altogether  in 
*c  Campania,  from  whence  even  the  acceffion  of  the  new  em- 
*'  peror  (Trajan)  could  not  draw  him.  A  circumftance  which 
"  I  mention,  as  well  to  the  honour  of  the  prince,  who  was  not 
*<  difpleafed  with  that  liberty,  as  of  Italicus,  who  was  not 
*c  afraid  to  make  ufe  of  it.  He  was  reproached  with  being 
*'  fond  of  all  the  elegancies  of  the  fine  arts  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
*c  cefs.  He  had  feveral  villas  in  the  fame  province,  and  the 
*'  laft  purchafe  was  always  the  chief  favorite,  to  the  negled: 
*'  of  the  reft.  They  were  all  furnifhed  with  large  collec- 
**  tions  of  books,  ftatues  and  pidlures,  which  he  more  than 
*c  enjoyed,  he  even  adored  ;  particularly  that  of  Virgil,  of 
**  whom  he  was  fo  pafiionate  an  admirer,  that  he  celebra^- 
«*  ted  the  anniverfary  of  that  poet's  birth-day  with  more  fo- 
>*  lemnity  than  his  own  ;  efpecially  at  Naples,  where  he  ufed 
**  to  approach  his  tomb  with  as  much  reverence,  as  if  it 
**  had  been  a  temple.  In  this  tranquillity  he  lived  to  the 
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«  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  a  delicate,  rather  than 
"  a  fickly  conftitution.  It  is  remarkable,  that  as  he  was  the 
*'  laft  perfon  upon  whom  Nero  conferred  the  confular  office, 
"  (that  prince  being  killed  during  his  confulfhip)  fo  he  was 
"  the  laft  alfo  that  furvived  of  all  thofe,  who  had  been  raifed 
"  by  him  to  that  dignity.  When  I  confider  this,  I  cannot 
"  forbear  lamenting  the  tranfitory  condition  of  mankind.  Is 
"  there  any  thing  in  nature  fo  ihort  and  limited  as  human 
c<  life,  even  in  its  moft  extended  period  ?  Does  it  not  feem 
"  to  you,  my  friend,  but  yefterday,  that  Nero  was  upon  the 
"  throne  ?  and  yet  not  one  of  all  thofe,  who  were  confuls  in 

"  his  reign,   now  remain  !" 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Silius  Italicus.  A  neat 
and  correct  one  was  publifhed  at  Leipfic  1696,  in  8vo,  with 
fhort  and  ufeful  notes  by  Cellarius  :  but  the  beft  is  that,  cum 
notis  integris  Variorum  &  Arnoldi  Drakenborch.  Trajedt.  ad 
Rhen.  1717,  in  4to. 

SIMON  (RICHARD)  a  French  critic  and  divine  of  great 
fenfe  and  learning,  was  born  at  Dieppe  the  I3th  of  May 
1638  ;  and  commenced  his  ftudies  among  the  priefts  of  the  Nkeron, 
oratory  in  the  fame  town.  He  quitted  them  for  fome  time,  tom>  l' 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  divinity,  and 
made  a  vaft  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  for  which  he  had  always  a  particular  turn  :  but  he 
returned  to  the  oratory,  and  became  a  prieft  of  it,  about 
the  year  1660.  In  1670,  he  began  to  prefent  the  public 
with  things  of  a  fmaller  kind  :  as  in  this  year,  Faclum  pour 
les  Juifs  de  Metz,  accufes  d'avoir  tue  un  petit  enfant  Chre- 
tien ;  in  1674,  a  French  tranflation  from  the  Italian  of"  Leo 
"  Modena's  hiftory  of  the  prefent  Jews,"  with  a  fupplement 
concerning  the  fe£b  of  the  Carraites  and  Samaritans,  by  him- 
felf; in  1675,  another  tranflation  from  the  Italian  of  a 
"  Voyage  to  mount  Libanus,"  by  Jerome  Dandini.  But 
the  firft  work  of  importance,  and  indeed  the  moft  impor- 
tant work  he  ever  publifhed,  was  his  Hiftoire  Critique  du 
Vieux  Teftament,  or  "  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
*'  ment."  It  appeared  in  1678,  but  was  immediately  fup- 
prefled  by  the  intrigues  and  management  of  meffieurs  du  Port 
Royal,  who  pretended  that  it  contained  things  falfe  and  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  to  religion  and  the  church.  It  was  reprinted  the  year 
after,  and  was  fo  much  admired  for  the  excellent  learning  and 
admirable  criticifm  it  is  full  of,  that  it  became  an  object  of 
attention  to  foreigners  ;  and  thus  was  publifhed  in  Latin  at 
Amfterdam  i68r,  in  Englifh  at  London  1682.  In-  the  mean 
time,  on  account  of  fome  Singularities,  it  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  difputes,  which  he  afterwafds  had  with  Le  Clerc,  Ifaac 
Voflius,  Jurieu,  and  other  learned  men. 

In  1684,  he  publifhed  Hiftoire  de  J'origine  &  du  progres  des' 
revenus  Ecclefiaftiques,  or,  "  the  Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grefsof  "  Ecclefiaftical  Revenues,"  under  the  name  of  Jerome' 
a  Cofta  ;  for  it  was  very  common  with  him  to  afTume  fictitious' 
names.  This  work  and  the  critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  "  are  read,   fays  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  calls  Simon  an  ex- 
44  cellent  critic,  by  all  men  of  learning,     A  fecond  edition  of 
it,  with  great  additions,  was  printed  at  Francfort,  as  was  the 
firft,  in  1709,  two  volumes  i2mo.     In  1684,  he  publifhed  at 
London,  Difquifitiones  Criticse  de  Variis  per  diverfa  loca  & 
tempora  Bibliorum  Editionibus,  &c.  and  in  the  fame  year,   at 
the  fame  place,  came  out  an  Englim  translation   of  it,  with 
this  title,  "  Critical  Enquiries  into  the  various  editions  of  the 
"  Bible,  printed  in  divers  places  and  at  feveral  times,   toge- 
44  ther  with  animadverfions  upon  a  fmall  treatife  of  Dr.  Ifaac 
46  Voffius  concerning  the  Oracles  of  the  Sybils."     There  is 
great  order,  exa&nefs,  and  learning  in  this  piece  ;  and  it  may 
be  confidered  as  a  very  good  abridgment  of  his  critical  Hiftory 
of  the  Old  Teftament.     In  1686,  he  publimed  an  anfwer  to 
Mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  had  printed   a  criticifm  upon  this  work, 
the  year  before  ;  and,  upon  LeClerc's  replying  in  1686,  ano- 
ther in  1687.     He  did  not  put  his  own  name  to  thefe  pieces, 
but  called  himfelf  the  Prior  of  Bolleville  ;  at  which  place   he 
then  refidtd. 

In  1688,  he  publifhed  at  Francfort,  under  the  name  of 
John  Reuchlin,  Diflertation  Critique  fur  la  Nouvelle  Biblio- 
theque  des  Auteurs  Ecclefiaftiques  par  Du  Pin,  &c.  in  which 
he  fupports  with  great  fpirit  fome  principles  in  his  Critical 
Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  had  been  contradicted 
by  Du  Pin.  In  1689,  came  out  his  Hiftoire  Critique  du  Texte 
du  Nouveau  Teftament,  an  Englifh  verfion  of  which  was 
publifhed  the  fame  year  at  London  ;  in  1690,  Hiftoire  Criti- 
que 
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que  des  verfions  du  nouveau  Teftament;  in  1693,   Hiftoire 
Critique  des   principaux  Commentateurs  du  nouveau  Tefta- 
ment :  in  all  which,  as  indeed  in  every  thing  elfe  which  Mr. 
Simon  wrote,  there  appears  great  acutenefs,  great  judgment, 
and  great  learning.     In  1702,  he  publi&ed  a  French  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  New  Teftament,   with  critical  remarks,   in    two 
tomes  8vo.  it  was  cenfured  by  cardinal  de  Noailles  and  Mr. 
Bofluet,  bifhop  of  Meaux.     In  1714,  was  publiftied  at  Arh- 
fterdam,  in  two  tomes  i2mo,  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Choifee, 
ou  Ton  fait  connoitre  les  bons  livres  en  divers  genres  de  lit- 
terature,  &  1'ufage  qu'on  en  doit  faire,  or,  "  a  new  felecl:  li- 
4<  brary,  which  points  out  the  good  books  in  various  kinds  of 
"  literature,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them :"  but  this  muft 
be  reckoned  a  pofthumous   work ;   for  Mr.   Simon  died  at 
Dieppe  in  April  1712,  in  his  74th  year. 

He. was  the  author  and  editor  of  feveral  other  things,  but 
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they  were  of  a  fmaller  nature  and  lefs  confiderable :  k  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  mentioned   his  principal  works. 

S  I M  O  N  I  D  E  S,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  and  philofo- 
pher,.  was  born  at  Ceos,   an  ide  in  the  ^Egean  fea,  about  the 
55th  or  56th  olympiad  :   and  kept  a  fchool  in  his  firft  years  at 
Carthea  in  that  iiland,  teaching  the  art  of  fmging  and  dancing 
in  the  chorus.     Then  he  left  his  country  and    removed  into 
Sicily  :  where  by  his  wifdom   and  his   verfe   he  gained  the 
efteem  and  favor  of  the  three  greateft  men  perhaps  then  in  the 
world,  Paufanias  general  of  Sparta,  Themiftocles  the  Athe- 
nian, and  Hiero  of  Sicily,  the  wifeft  and  moft  moderate  of  the 
ancient  tyrants.     He  compofed  poems  in  almoft  all  kind   of 
{trains,  but  efpecially  in  the  Elegiac  ;  and  got  as  much  honor 
as  he  gave  by  his  labors  on  the  four  celebrated  fights  at  Mara- 
thon, Thermopyle,  Salamis,  and  Plataea.     By  his  elegy  on  the 
firit  of  thefe  battles,  he  won  the  prize  from  ./Efchylus  the  tra- 
gedian.    When  he  is  reprefented  by  Quintilian  and  others,  as 
a  moft  moving  and  paffionate  writer,  they  allude  particularly 
to  his   Qpwot  or  Lamentations,  mentioned    by  Suidas :   which 
were  fo  powerful  in  drawing  tears  from  the  readers,  that  Ca- 
tullus ufes  as  a  proverb — Moeftius  lacrymis  Simonideis.     And 
for  the  fame  reafon  Horace,  after  he   has  been  bewailing  the 
miferies  of  the  Roman  wars,  and  at  laft  is  willing  to  turn  from 
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from  that  melancholy  fubje6t,  cautions  his  mufe  not  to  take 
up  the  lamentations  of  the  Ciean  Mufe,  inftead  of  her  own 
fportive  way  : 

Sed   ne  relictis  mufa  procax  jocis 
Ceae   retraces   munera  naenias. 

His  wit  was  beyond  thecenfure  of  the  critics  ;  but  the  com- 
mon fault  laid  to  his  morals  was  extreme  covetoufnefs.  When 
he  was  taxed  with   this  vice  in  his  old  age,   his  anfwer  was, 
that  he  had  rather  leave  riches  to  his  enemies  when  he  died, 
than  be  forced  by  poverty  while  he  lived  to  feek  the  afliftance 
of  his  friends.     This  does  not  {hew  a  very  gracious  turn  of 
mind  :  and  yet,  excepting  this  imputation  of  covetoufnefs,  he 
is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  extraordinary   piety.      Tully  has 
given  us  one  inftance,  and  recorded  the  reward  of  heaven  upon 
it.     Happening,  fays  he,  to  find  a  dead  corpfe  expofed  on  the 
fhore,  and  taking  care  to  give  it  a  decent  burial,  he  had  a  vi- 
fion  of  the  dead  man  for  whom  he  performed  the  pious  office, 
admoniming  him  not  to  fail  the   next  day,  as  he  defigned. 
Simonides  obeyed  ;  and  his  companions,  putting  to  fea,  were 
Tully  de       all  ftiipwrecked   and  drowned.     But  the  nobleft  teftimony  of 
his  wife  way  of  thinking  in  religious  matters   is,  that  famous 
anfwer  of  his  to  Hiero,  who  afked  him,   "  what  God  was  ?" 
At  firft  Simonides  defired  a  day's  time  to  confider  :   upon  the 
expiration  of  that,  he  begged  two  days  more  j  and  when  upon 
Tuil   de        a  fr"ecluent  redoubling  of  the  time,  Hiero  demanded  the  reafon 
Nat.  Deor.     of  the  delay  :    "  becaufe,  fays  Simonides,  the  more  I  think  on 
Lib.  i.          ct  tnat  fubje6t,  the  more  obfcure  it  feems  to  be."     He  is  re- 
Tuli.  deO-    corded  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  as  the  inventor  of  artificial 
*  niemory  :  and  they  both  give   a  remarkable  inftance  of  his 


irf 
Orat.  L.  ii.    excellency  in  that  way,   to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

q*  2*  It  is  evidence  enough  of  the  efteem  the  ancients  had  for 

him,  that  we  find  Xenophon,  doing  him  the  honor  to  make 
him  a  fpeaker  with  Hiero,  in  his  dialogue  of  tyranny  ;  and 
Plato,  in  his  Protagoras,  introducing  the  great  Socrates  ex- 
pounding his  verfes  ;  and,  in  another  place,  allowing  him  the 
glorious  epithet  of  Divine.  It  is  plain  they  were  all  of  Tul- 
Jy's  opinion,  and  refpe&ed  his  wifdom  and  learning  in  other 
j  as  much  as  his  fweet  vein  of  Poefy.  He  is  generally 
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fuppofed  to  have  been  a  very  long  liver.  Plutarch  has  an  in- 
fcription,  which  {hews  him  to  have  won  the  poetic  prize,  after 
he  was  eighty.  Suidas  allows  him  89  years,  and  Lucian  gives 
him  above  90.  If  we  believe  the  old  Greek  epigrams  made 
on  his  perfpn  and  works,  he  died  in  Sicily ;  and  probably  in 
the  court  of  king  Hiero.  The  little  pieces  that  remain  of"  him 
are  fet  together  in  Urfmus's  collection,  printed  at  Antwerp  by 
Plantin,  in  1568;  and  in  other  collections  of  the  Minor 
Poets. 

S  I  R  M  O  N  D  QAMES)  a  French  jefuit,  whofe  name 
has  been  famous  among  the  men  of  letters,  was  the  fon  of  a 
magiftrate  ;  and  born  at  Riom  in  the  year  1559  At  ten  years  Dupjn> 
of  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Billom,  the  firft  which  Ecftef. 
the  jefuits  had  in  France.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  in  1576,  Cent-  xvir 
and  two  years  after  made  his  vows.  His  fuperiors,  findino- 
out  his  uncommon  talents  and  great  genius,  fent  him  to  Paris; 
where  he  taught  claffical  literature  two  years,  and  rhetoric 
three.  During  this  time,  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  formed  his  flile,  which  has 
been  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  learned.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
took  Muretus  for  his  model,  and  never  pa  fled  a  day  without 
reading  fome  pages  in  him.  In  1586,  he  began  his  courfe  of 
divinity,  which  lafted  four  years.  He  undertook  at  that  time 
to  tranfiate  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  be- 
gan to  write  notes  upon  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  In  1590,  he 
was  fent  for  to  Rome  by  his  general  Aquaviva,  to  take  upon 
him  the  office  of  his  fecretary  ;  which  he  difcharged  fixteen 
years  with  fuccefs.  He  took  the  thoughts  of  his  general  per- 
fectly well,  and  expreiTed  them  much  better  than  Aquaviva 
himfelf  could  have  done.  The  ftudy  of  antiquity  was  at  that 
time  his  principal  employment  :  he  vifited  libraries,  and  con- 
fulted  manufcripts  :  he  contemplated  antiques,  medals,  and 
infcriptions :  and  the  Italians,  though  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
their  nation,  acknowledged,  that  he  knew  thefe  curiofities 
better  than  they  did  ;  and  frequently  confulted  him  upon  diffi- 
cult queftions.  He  made  a  friendmip  with  the  moil  eminent- 
ly learned  of  Rome;  particularly,  with  Bellarmine  and  Tolet, 
who  were  of  his  own  fociety,  and  with  the  cardinal  Bironius, 
D'OITatj  and  Du  Perron.  Baronius  was  greatly  afiifted  by 
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him  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Annals,  efpecially  in  affairs  relating 
to  the  Greek  Hiftory  ;  upon  which  he  furnifhed  him  with  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  tranflated  from  Greek  into  Latin. 

Father  Sirmond  returned  to  Paris  in  1606  ;  and  from  that 
time  did  not  ceafe  to  enrich  the  public  with  a  great  number 
<?f  works.  Many  years  after  pope  Urban  VIII,  who  had  lono- 
known  his  merit,  had  a  defire  to  draw  him  again  to  Rome  ; 
and  caufed  a  letter  for  that  purpofe  to  be  fent  to  him  by  Fa- 
ther Vittellefchi,  who  was  at  that  time  general  of  their  order  : 
but  Lewis  XIII,  would  not  fuffer  a  perfon,  who  did  fo  much 
honor  to  his  kingdom,  and  could  do  him  great  fervices,  to  be 
ravifhed  from  him.  In  1637,  he  was  chofen  the  king's  con- 
fefTor,  in  the  room  of  father  Cauffin,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  difpleafe  cardinal  de  Richelieu  :  which  delicate  office  he  ac- 
cepred  with  great  reluctance,  yet  conducted  it  with  the  utmoft 
caution  and  prudence.  After  the  death  of  Lewis  XIII,  in 
1643,  he  left  the  court ;  and  refumed  his  ordinary  occupations 
with  the  fame  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  his  re- 
tirement. In  1645,  he  went  to  Rome,  notwithftanding  his 
great  age,  for  the  fake  of  afTifting  at  the  election  of  a  o-eneral 
upon  the  death  of  Vittelefchi,  as  he  had  done  thirty  years  be- 
fore upon  the  death  of  Aquaviva  ;  and  after  his  return  to 
France,  prepared  hirnfelf,  as  ufuul,  to  publifh  more  books. 
But  having  heated  himfelf  a  little,  in  the  college  of  the  je- 
fuits,  with  endeavouring  to  fupport  his  opinion,  he  was  attack- 
ed with  the  jaundice;  which  being  accompanied  with  a  large 
efFufion  of  bile  over  his  whole  body,  carried  him  off  in  a 
few  days.  He  died  the  ;th  of  October  1651,  aged  92 
years. 

Father  Sirmond  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life,  in  feek- 
ing  out  the  authors  of  the  Middle  Age,  in  copying  and  caufing 
them  to  be  printed,  and  enriching  them  with  notes,  which 
fhew  great  juftnefs  of  undsrftanding,  as  well  as  extent  of  learn- 
ing. He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  as  many  works,  as  a- 
inounted  to  fifteen  volumes  in  folio  :  five  of  which  containing 
his  own,  were  printed  at  the  royal  printing  houfe  at  Paris  in 
1696,  under  this  ritle  :  Jacobi  Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  nunc 
pritnum  collecta,  ex  ipfius  fchedis  emendatiora,  Notis  Pofthu- 
mis,  £pi!t/)is,  &  Opufoulis  aliquibus  auctiora.  The  follow- 
ing character  of  him  is  given,  in  Mr.  Du  Pin's  Bibliotheque : 

"  Father 
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Ci  Father  Sirmpnd  knew  how  to  join  a  great  delicacy  of  under- 
«'  ftandjng  and  the  jufteft  difcernment  to  a  profound  and  ex- 
*•<  tenfive  erudition.  He  underftood  Greek  and  Latin  in  per- 
**  fe&ion,  all  the  profane  authors,  hiftory,  and  whatever  goes 
"  under  the  name  of  the  belles  lettres.  He  had  a  very  ex- 
"  tenfive  knowledge  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  and  had  ftudied 
<c  with  care  all  the  authors  of  the  middle  age.  His  ftile  is 
<c  pure,  concife,  and  nervous :  yet  he  affe&s  too  much  certain 
expreHions  of  the  comic  poets.  He  meditated  very  much 
upon  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  particular  art  of  reducing 
into  a  note,  what  comprehended  a  great  many  things  in  a 
very  few  words.  He  is  exact,  judicious,  fimple  ;  yet  never 
omits  any  thing  that  is  neceflary.  His  differtations  have 
"  pafled  for  a  model;  by  which  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that 
"  every  one  who  writes  would  form  hirnfelf.  When  he  trea- 
"  ted  of  one  fubjec~l,  he  never  faid  immediately  all  that  he 
knew  of  it ;  but  referved  fome  new  arguments  always  for  a 
reply,  like  auxiliary  troops,  to  come  up  and  afiift,  in  cafe  of 
need,  the  grand  body  of  the  battle.  He  was  difmterefted, 
equitable,  fmcere,  moderate,  modeft,  laborious  ;  and  by 
<c  thefe  qualities  drew  to  himfelf  the  efteem,  not  only  of  the 
'^  learned,  but  of  all  mankind.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  re- 
"  putation,  which  will  laft  for  many  ages/* 

SKINNER  (STEPHEN)  an  Englifli  antiquarian,  was 
born  either  in  London,  or  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  about 
the  year  1622.  He  was  admitted  on  the  royal  foundation  at  Wood's 
Chrift-Church  in  Oxford,  in  1638  ;  but  the  civil  wars  break-  vdUoL 
ing  out,  before  he  could  take  any  degree,  he  travelled  beyond 
the  feas,  and  ftudied  in  feveral  univerfities  abroad.  About 
1646,  he  returned  home;  and  going  to  Oxford,  which  at  this 
time  ceafed  to  be  a  garrifon,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts 
the  fame  year.  Then  he  travelled  again  into  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  other  countries;  viilced 
the  courts  of  divers  princes  ;  'frequented  feveral  univerfities  ; 
and  eftablifhed  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  He  took  a  doclor  of  phyfic's  degree  at  Hei- 
delberg ;  and  returning  to  England,  was  incorporated  into  the 
fame  at  Oxford  in  1654.  About  this  time  he  fettled  at  Lin- 
coln ;  wh^re,  after  pra&ifing  phyfic  with  fuccefs,  he  died  of  a 
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malignant  fever  in  1667.  Mr.  Wood  fays,  c^he  was  a  perfon 
"  well  verfed  in  moft  parts  of  learning,  underftood  all  books 
<c  whether  old  or  new,  was  mod  ikilful  in  the  oriental 
*6  tongues,  an  excellent  Grecian,  and,  in  (hort,  a  living 
«  library." 

He  wrote  Prolegomena  Etymologica  ;  Etymologicon  linguae 
Anglicanae  ;  Etymologicon  Botanicum  ;  Etymologica  Expo- 
fitio  vocum  forenfmm  ;  Etymologicon  vocum  omnium  Angli- 
carum  ;  Etymologicon  Onomafticon.  After  his  death  thefe 
works,  which  he  had  left  unfinished,  came  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Henfhaw,  Efq;  of  Kenfington,  near  London ;  who 
corrected,  digefted,  and  added  to  them,  his  additions  being 
marked  with  the  letter  H :  and  after  this,  prefixing  an  epiftle 
to  the  reader,  publimed  them  with  this  title,  Etymologicon 
Linguae  Anglicanae,  &c.  1671,  folio. 

SLEIDAN  (JOHN)  an  excellent  German  hiftorian, 
was  born  in  1506,  at  Sleiden,  a  (mall  town  upon  the  confines 
of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name. 
He  went  through  his  firft  ftudies  in  his  own  country,  toge- 
ther with  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  who  was  born  in  the 
fame  town  with  himfelf ;  and  afterwards  went  firft  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Orleans,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  for  three  years. 
He  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  this  faculty  ;  but,  havino- 
always  an  averfion  to  the  bar,  he  continued  his  purfuits 
chiefly  in  polite  literature.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
was  recommended  by  his  friend  Sturmius,  in  1535,  to  J°hn 
du  Bellay,  arcbbifhop  and  cardinal ;  who  conceived  fuch  an 
affe&ion  for  him,  that  he  fettled  on  him  a  penfion,  and  com- 
municated to  him  affairs  of  the  greateft  importance  :  for  Slei- 
dan  had  a  genius  for  bufinefs,  as  well  as  for  letters.  He  ac- 
companied the  ambaffador  of  France  to  the  diet  of  Haguenau, 
but  returned  to  Paris,  and  flayed  there,  till  it  was  not  fafe  for 
him  to  ftay  any  longer  :  for  he  was  ftrongly  infected  with  Lu- 
ther's opinions.  He  retired  to  Strafburg  in  1542,  where  he 
acquired  the  efteem  and  friendmip  of  the  moft  confiderable 
perfons,  and  efpecially  of  James  Sturmius ;  by  whofe  counfel 
he  undertook,  and  by  whofe  afliftance  he  was  enabled  to  write, 
the  Hiflory  of  his  own  time.  He  was  employed  in  fome  ne- 
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gotiations  both  to  France  and  England  ;  and  in  one  of  thefe 
journies,  he  happened  on  a  lady,  whom  he  married  in  1546. 
In  1551,  he  went,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  to  the  council 
of  Trent ;  but  the  troops  of  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  o- 
bliging  that  council  to  break  up,  he  returned  to  Strafburg 
without  doing  any  thing.  He  was  bufied  iq  other  affairs  of 
ftate,  when  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555^  plunged  him  into 
fo  deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  became  abfolutely  ill  5  and  loft 
his  memory  fo  intirely,  as  not  to  know  his  own  children. 
Some  imputed  this  to  poifon  ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe 
it  the  effect  of  a  fore  in  his  foot,  which  had  been  always  open, 
but  by  fome  accident  was  at  that  time  flopped.  He  died  of 
an  epidemical  illnefs  at  Strafburg,  in  1556. 

He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  excellent  writer.  In  1555* 
came  out  in  folio,  his  De  Statu  Religionis  &  Reipublicae,  Ca- 
rolo  Quinto  Caefare,  Commentarii ;  in  twenty-five  books : 
from  the  year  1517,  when  Luther  began  to  preach,  to  the 
year  1555.  This  hiftory  was  prefently  trariflated  into  almoft 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  has  been  generally  believed  to 
be  well  and  faithfully  written,  notwithftanding  the  attempts 
that  Varillas  and  fuch  fort  of  authors  have  made  to  difcredit  it. 
It  did  not  ftand  folely  upon  Sleidan's  own  authority,  which, 
however,  muft  needs  be  of  great  weight,  confidering  that  he 
wrote  of  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  tranfadtions  in  which 
he  had  fome  concern  ;  but  it  was  extracted  from  public  acts 
and  original  records,  which  wen:  in  the  archives  of  the  town 
of  Strafburg,  and  with  which  he  was  furniihed  by  James  Stur- 
mius.  Befides  this  hiftory,  which  is  his  main  work,  he 
wrote,  De  quatuor  fummis  Imperiis  libri  tres  :  giving  a  pretty- 
compendious  chronological  acccount  of  thefe  monarchies. 
This  little  book,  on  account  of  its  great  ufe,  has  been  often 
printed.  He  epitomifed  and  tranflated  into  Latin  the  Hiftories 
of  FroifTard  and  Philip  de  Comines  :  and  he  was  the  author  of 
fome  other  things,  relating  to  hiftory  and  politics.  All  the 
learned  fpeak  well  of  him. 

SMALRIDGE    (Dr.  GEORGE)   an  Englifh  prelate 
and  very  elegant  writer,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Litch-    w    ,, 
field  in  Staffordshire,  about  the  year  1666  ;   and   educated   at    then.  Ox,— 


Weftminfter  fchool  ;  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  excel- 
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lent  parts  and  a  good  turn  for  claffical  literature.  It  was 
there,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  Latin,  and  another  in  En- 
glifli,  upon  the  death  of  William  Lilly,  the  aftrologer  ;  which 
he  did  at  the  defire  of  Elias  Aflimole,  efq;  who  was  a  great 
patron  of  Smalridge,  while  he  was  young.  In  May  1682,  he 
was  elected  from  Weftminfter-School  to  Chrift-Church  in 
Oxford  ;  where  in  due  time  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts 
and  divinity.  He  gave  an  early  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  and 
learning,  by  publishing  in  1687,  <c  Animadverfions  on  a 
<c  piece  upon  Church-Government,"  &c.  printed  that  year  at 
Oxford;  and  in  1689,  he  publifhed  a  Latin  poem,  intitled, 
Au6lio  Davifiana  Oxonii  habita  per  Gul.  Cooper  &  Edw. 
Millington  Bibliopolas  Londinenfes.  He  afterwards  went 
into  Orders,  and  rofe,  through  feveral  preferments,  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Briftol.  In  1693,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Lichfield  ;  after  which,  he  became  minifter  of  the  New  Chapel 
inTothill-Fields  Weftminfter.  Soon  after,  he  was  madeCanon 
of  Chrifl-Church,  Oxford,  and  then  dean  of  Carlifle.  In  1713, 
he'  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-Church,  and  the  year  after  bifliop 
of  Briftol.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  George  I,  he  was  appoint- 
ed lord  almoner  to  the  king  ;  but  was  removed  from  that  poft, 
for  refufing  with  bifliop  Atterbury  to  fign  the  declaration  of 
the  archbifnop  of  Canterbury,  and  thebimops  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, againft  the  rebellion  in  1715.  He  died  the  2;th  of  Sep- 
tember 1719,  and  was  interred  at  Chrift-Church. 

He  held  a  correfporidence  with  Mr.  Whifton,  and  became 
fo  fufpected  ofArianifm,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelawney,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  which  is  dated  but  three 
days  before  his  death,  to  vindicate  I  'mfelf  from  the  charge. 
From  Mr,  Whifton's  Hiftorlcal  Memoirs  it  appears,  that  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Apoftolic  Confututions,  and  thought 

•  ^ 

it  no  eaiy  matter  to  prove  them  fpurious  ;  but  he  was  neither 
a  deep  divine,  nor  a  very  acute  critic,  claflical  literature  being 
v/hat  he  excelled  in.  Sixty  of  his  fermons  were  printed  in 
1726,  folio  :  they  fhew  the  polite  fcholar,  and  the  man  of 
fenfe.  His  Latin  fpeech  at  the  prefenting  Dr.  Atterbury,  as 
prolocutor  of  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation,  has  been 
likewife  printed. 

SMITH 
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SMITH   (Sir  THOMAS)  a  learned  Englifh  writer,  and 
fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  of  a  gentleman's  family,  and   born  at  Wai- 
den  in  EfTex.     He  was  born  in  1512,  arid  not  in  1514,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  who   writes  that  he  died    1577,  in  his 
grand  climacteric ;  for    he   tells  us    hirnfelf,  in  his   book  of  Camden, 
the  "  Commonwealth    of  England,"  that  March   the  a8th,    ^^l 
1565,    he  was  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.      He  was  fent  to    bethae,  ad 
Queen's  college   in  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif-    stri' 
teen  years,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  to  fuch  advantage,    of  Si 
that  he,  together  with  the  famous  John  Cheke,  was  appoint-   ^ 
ed  kino;  Henry  Vlllth's  fcholar.     In   i<?j,  he  was  chofen   —General 

TV  A' 

fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  about  two  years  after,  was  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  public  Greek  lectures.  At  this  time,  he 
confulted  with  Mr.  Cheke  about  the  founds  of  the  Greek 
letters,  and  introduced  a  new  way  of  pronouncing  that  lan- 
guage ;  of  which  we  (hall  fay  more  by  and  by.  In  1536, 
he  was  made  univerfity-orator.  In  1539,  ne  travelled  into 
foreign  countries,  and  Irudied  fome  time  in  the  univerfities 
of  France  and  Italy  :  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
law  at  Padua.  After  his  return,  he  took  the  fame  degree  at 
Cambridge  in  1542  ;  and  was  made  regius  profefTor  of  civil 
law  in  that  univerfity.  He  became  likewife  chancellor  of  the 

V 

church  of  Ely.  During  his  refidence  at  Cambridge,  he 
wrote  a  tract  concerning  the  correct  writing  and  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Englifli  tongue  ;  and  as  he  was  thus  ufeful  to 
learning  in  the  univerfity,  fo  he  promoted  likewife  the  refor- 
mation of  religion. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI,  he  remo:  ed  from 
Cambridge  into  the  duke  of  Someriet's  family  ;  where  he  was 
employed  in  matters  of  {rate  by  that  great  man,  who  was 
uncle  and  governor  of  the  king,  and  protector  of  his  realms. 
He  was  appointed  matter  of  requefts  to  the  duke,  fteward  of 
the  {tanneries,  provoft  of  Eaton,  and  dean  of  Carlifie.  He 
married,  while  he  was  in  the  protector's  family.  In  1548, 
he  was  advanced  to  be  fecretary  of  (late,  and  knighted  by  his 
majefty  ;  and  in  July  the  fame  year,  was  fent  arabafTador  to 
BruiTels,  to  the  emperor's  council  there.  He  was  concern- 
ed about  this  time  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the 

C  c  2  redrefs 
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redrefs  of  bafe  coin  ;  upon  which  laft  point  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  In  1549,  this  nobleman  being 
brought  into  trouble,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  adhered  faith- 
fully to  him,  feems  to  have  been  involved  in  it,  and  was  de* 
prived  of  his  place  of  fecrctary  of  ftate  for  a  time,  but  foon 
after  reftored  ;  and  in  1551,  ftill  under  that  name,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  ambaffadors  to  France. 

After  queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  he  loft  all  his 
places,  and  was  charged  not  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  yet  en- 
joyed uncommon  privileges,  which  {hews  him  either  to  have 
had  very  good  luck,  or  to  have  played  his  cards  well.  He 
was  allowed  a  penfion  of  100  1.  per  annum  ;  he  was  highly 
favoured  by  Gardiner  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  and  Bonner  bi- 
fhop  of  London  ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  particular  indulgence 
from  the  pope.  His  indulgence  from  the  pope  proceeded 
from  hence.  In  1555?  William  Smythvvick  of  the  diocefe 
of  Bath,  Efq;  obtained  an  indulgence  from  pope  Pius  IV,  by 
which  he  and  any  five  of  his  friends,  whom  he  fhould  nomi- 
nate, were  to  enjoy  extraordinary  difpcnfations.  The  indul- 
gence exempted  them  from  all  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  upon 
whatever  occafion  or  caufe  inflicted  ;  and  from  all  and  fino-u- 
lar  their  fins,  whereof  they  are  contrite  and  confeffed,  al«^ 
though  they  were  fuch,  for  which  the  apoftolic  fee  were  to 
be  confulted.  Mr.  Smythwick  chofe  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
for  one  of  his  five  friends  fpecified  in  the  bull,  to  be  parta- 
ker of  thofe  privileges  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  was  a  great  fe- 
curity  to  him  in  thofe  perilous  times. 

Upon  the  accefiion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed  in 
the  Settlement  of  religion,  and  in  feveral  important  affairs  of 
ftate;  and  wrote  a  dialogue  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
queen,  which  Mr.  Strype  has  fubjoined  in  the  appendix  to 
his  life.  In  1562,  he  was  fent  ambalTador  to  France,  and 
continued  there  till  1566:  tie  wrote,  while  he  was  in 
France,  his  work  intitled,  "  The  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
"  land,  in  Latin  as  well  as  Englifti  ;  which,  though  many 
copies  of  it  were  taken, does  not  appear  to  have  been  publifhed 
before  the  year  1621.  He  was  fent  to  France  twice  after- 
wards, in  quality  of  ambaffador  ;  and  continued  to  be  employ - 
^d  in  ftate- affairs,  till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  which  happened 
the  12th  i  May  1577.  ^e  was  °^  a  ^'Lr  Anguine  com- 
plexion, 
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plexion,  and  had  a  calm  ingenious  countenance  ;  as  appears 
from  a  picture  of  him,  faid  to  have  been  done  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein. He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  qualities  and  at- 
tainments ;  an  excellent  philofopher,  phyfician,  chymift,  ma- 
thematician, aftronomer,  linguift,  hiftorian,  orator,  and  ar- 
chitect :  and,  what  is  better  than  them  all,  a  man  of  virtue, 
and  a  good  proteftant. 

We   have   faid   above,  that   Mr.  Cheke  and  he  confulted 
together  about  the  Greek  tongue,  and  introduced  a  new  way 
of  pronouncing  it  :  and  as   the   fubjecl:   is   curious,  we  will 
here  enter  a  little  into  the  particulars  of  that  affair,     Cuftom 
had  eftablifhed  a  very   faulty  manner  of  founding  feveral  of 
the  vowels  and  dipthongs  ;  for  »,  »•/,  -»  zi,  ^,  a,  were  all  pro- 
nounced as  \ti~a,\   nihil   fere   aliud,  fays  our  author,  haberet 
ad  loquendum,  nifi   lugubres  fonos  &  illud  flebile  lura.     He 
conferred  therefore  with   Mr.  Cheke  upon  this   point,  and    Graecae  pro- 
they  perceived,  that  the  vulgar  method  of  pronouncing  Greek 
was  falfe;  fmce  it  was  abfurd,   that  fo  many  different  letters 
and  dipthongs  fhould   all   have  but  one  and  the  fame   found. 
They  proceeded  to  fearch   authors  for   the  determination  of 
this  point  ,   but  the  modern  writers  little  availed  them  :    they 
had  not   feen  Erafmus's  book,  in  which  he  excepted   ao-ainft 
the  common  way   of  reading  Greek.      But   though  both   of 
them  faw  thefe    palpable   errors,  they   could    not   agree   a- 
mono;  tliemfelves,  efpecially   concerning  the  letters  r.rx  and 
ttyiAcir     Soon    after,   having    procured   Erafmus's    book    and 
Terentianus  dc  liceris  &  fyllabis,   they  began  to  reform  their 
pronunciation  of  the    Greek  privately,  and  only  communi- 
cated it  to  their  moft  intimate  friends.     When  they  had  fuf- 
ficiently  habituated  themfelves  to  this   new  method   of  pro- 
nunciation, with  which  they  were  highly  pleafed  on  account 
of  the  fullnefs   and  fweetnefs  of  it,  they   refolved    to  make 
trial    of  it  publickly ;    and   it   was   agreed,  that   Mr.  Smith 
fhould  begin.     He   read  lectures   at  that  time  upon  Ariftotle 
de  Republica   in  Greek,  as   he  had  done  fome  years  before  : 
and  that  the  novelty  of  his   pronunciation  might  give  the  lefs 
offence,  he  ufed   this  artifice,   that  in  reading-  he  would  let 

^  J  O 

fall  a  word  only  now  and  then,  uttered  in  the  new  correct 
found.  At  firft  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  ;  but  when  he 
he  did  it  oftener,  his  auditors  beo;an  to  obierve  and  liften 
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more  attentively  :  and  when  he  had  often  pronounced  *j  and 
01  as  £  and  «»,  they,  who  three  years  before  had  heard  him 
found  them  after  the  old  way,  could  not  think  it  a  Hip  of  the 
tongue,  but  fufpected  fometh ing  clfe,  and  laughed  at  the 
unufual  founds.  He  again,  as  though  his  tongue  had  flipped, 
would  fometimes  correct  himfelf,  and  repeat  the  word  after 
the  old  manner.  But  when  he  did  this  daily,  fome  of  his 
friends  came  to  him,  and  told  him  what  they  had  remarked 
in  his  lectures  :  upon  which  he  owned,  that  he  had  be^n 
thinking  of  fomething  privately,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  digefted  and  prepared  for  the  public.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  prayed  him  not  to  conceal  it  from  them,  but  to 
acquaint  them  with  it  frankly  ;  and  accordingly  he  promifed 
them,  that  he  would.  Upon  this  rumour  many  reforted  to 
him,  whom  he  defired  only  to  hear  his  reafons,  and  to  have 
patience  with  him  three  or  four  days  at  moft  j  until  the 
founds  by  ufe  were  made  more  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
the  prejudice  of  their  novelty  worn  off.  At  this  time  he  read 
lectures  upon  Homer's  odyffee  in  his  own  college  ;  and 
there  began  more  openly  to  fhew  and  determine  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  founds  :  Mr.  Cheke  likewife  did  the  fame  in  his 
college.  Then  many  came  to  them,  in  order  to  learn  of 
them,  how  to  pronounce  after  the  new  method.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  expreffed,  with  what  grecdinefs  and  affection  this 
v/as  received  among  the  youth.  The  following  winter  there 
was  acted  in  St.  John's  college  Ariftophanes's  Plutus  in 
Greek,  and  one  or  two  more  of  his  comedies,  without  the 
leaft  diflike  or  opposition  from  any,  who  were  efteemed  learn- 
ed men  and  matters  of  the  Greek  language.  John  Ponet, 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
read  Greek  lectures  publickly  in  the  new  pronunciation  ;  as 
likewife  did  Roger  Afcham,  who  read  Ifocrates,  and  at  firft 
was  averfe  to  this  pronunciation,  though  he  foon  became  a 
zealous  advocate  for  it.  Thus  in  a  few  years,  this  new  way 
of  reading  Greek,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith,  prevailed  every 
where  in  the  univerfity  ;  and  was  followed  even  by  Redman, 
the  profeffor  of  divinity.  However,  it  afterwards  met  with 
great  oppofition  ;  for  about  the  year  1539,  when  Smith  was 
going  to  travel,  Cheke,  being  appointed  the  king's  lecturer 
of  the  Greek  language,  began  with  explaining  and  enforcing 

the 
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the  new  pronunciation,  but  was  oppofed  by  one  Rated  iff", 
a  fcholar  of  the  univerfity ;  who,  being  exploded  for  his  at- 
tempt, brought  the  difpute  before  bifhop  Gardiner,  the  chan- 
cellor.    Upon  this,  the  bifhop  interpofed  his  authority  :  who, 
being  averfe  to  all  innovations  as  well   as  thofe  in  religion, 
and  obferving  this  new  pronunciation  to  come  from  perfons 
fufpected  of  no  good  intentions   to  the  old  religion,  made  a 
folemn  decree  agalnft  it.     Cheke  was  very  earneft  with  the 
chancellor  to  fuperfede,  or  at  lead  to  connive  at  the  neglect 
of  this  decree  ;  but  the  chancellor  continued  inflexible.  Smith 
in  the   mean  time,   having   waited  upon   him   at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  difcourfed  with  him  upon  the  point,   declared  his 
readinefs  to  comply  with   the  decree  ;    but,  upon  his  return, 
recollected  his  difcouife  with   the  bifhop,  and  in  a  long  2nd 
eloquent   Latin   epiftle,  privately   fent  to   him,  argued  with 
much  freedom  the  points  in  controverfy  between  them.   The 
epiftle  confifted  of  three  parts.     In  the  firft,  he  (hewed  what 
was  to  be  called  true  and  right  in  the  whole  method  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  retrieved  it  from  the  modern  and  prefent  ufe  out 
of  the  hands  of  both  the  ignorant  and  learned  ;  and  reftored 
it  to  the  ancients,  whom  he  propounded  as  the  beft  and  only 
pattern  to  be  imitated.     In  the  fecond,  he  compared  the  old 
and  new  pronunciation   with    that  pattern,  that  the  bifhop 
might  fee,  whether  of  the  two  came  nearer  to  it.     In  the 
third,    he    gave   an   account  of  his    whole  conduct  in   this 
affair.     This  epiftle   was    dated    from   Cambridge,    Auguft 
the  1 2th    1542.      Afterwards,    while  he   was  ambaftador  at 
Paris,  he  caufed  it  to  be  printed  there  by  Robert  Stephens, 
under  the  title  ofs  De  recta  &  emendata  linguae  Graecae  pro- 
nunciatione,    1568,   in  4to  ;   together   with   another  tract  of 
his,  fcc  concerning  the  correct  writing  and  right  pronunciation 
*4  of  the  Englifh  tongue,"  which  has   been   mentioned  a- 
bove. 

SMITH  (JOHN)  a  very  able  and  very  learned  Englifh 
divine,   was  born  in  the  year  1618  at  Achurch  near  Oundle 
in  Northamptonfhire  ;  where  his  father  polTefted  a  fmall  farm.    Kennet's 
In  April  1636,    he  was   admitted  of  Emmanuel  college  in    ^lfto"cal 
Cambridge ;    where   he    had   the  happinefs  of  having   Dr.  Patrick's 
Whichcote^  then  fellow  of  that  college,  afterwards  provofl 

CCA.  of  his  funeral. 
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of  King's,  for  his  tutor.     He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 

^5       '  D 

in  1640,  and    a   mafter's   in    1644;    and  the  fame  year  was 
chofen  a  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  the  fellowfhips  appropri- 
ated  to  his   county  in  his  own   being  none  of  them  vacant. 
He  died  the   yth   of  Augufc  1652,   and  was  interred   in   the 
chapel  of  the   fame  college  ;   at   which   time   a  lermon  was 
preached  by  Simon  Patrick,  then  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  af- 
terwards  bifhop   of  Ely,  giving   a  fhort  account  of  his  life 
and  death.     In  this  he  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, vaft  learning,  and  proteiling  alfo   every  grace   and  vir- 
tue, which  can  improve  and  adorn  the  human  nature.     His 
moral  and   fpiritual  perfections   could  be  only  known  to  his 
contemporaries  ;  but   his   uncommon   abilities  and  immenfe 
erudition  appear   manifeftly   in   thofe  treatifes  of  his,  which 
were    publifhed    by   Dr.  John  Worthington    at   Cambridge 
1660,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of,  "  Select  Difcourfes."  There 
are  ten  of  them  ;   i.   <f  Of  the  true  way  or  method  of  at- 
<e  taining  to  divine  knowledge.     2.  Of  fuperftition.     3.  Of 
"  atheifm.     4.    Of  the  immortality  of  the  foul.     5.  Of  the 
"  exigence    and  nature  of  God.     6.    Of  prophefy.      7.   Of 
<c  the  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  evangelical   righ- 
cc  teoufnefs,  the   old   and    new  covenant,  &c.     8,  Of  the 
*'  fhortnefs  and  vanity  of  a  pharifaical  righteoufnefs.     9.  Of 
"  the  excellency  and  noblenefs  of  true  religion.      10.   Of  a 
'*  chriftian's  conflict  with,   and  conquefts  over,    fatan." 

Thefe  are  not  fermons,  but  treatifes  ;  and  fhew  an  un- 
common reach  of  underftanding  and  penetration,  as  well  as 
an  immenfe  treafure  of  learning,  in  their  author.  A  fecond 
edition  of  them,  corrected,  with  the  funeral  fermon  by  Pa- 
trick annexed,  was  publifhed  at  Cambridge  1673  in  4to. 
The  difcourfe  "  upon  prophefy  '  was  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  M.  Le  Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  the 
prophets,  publifhed  in  the  year  1731. 

SMITH  (Dr.  THOMAS)  a  learned  Englifh  writer  and 
divine,  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Allhallows  Barking  in  Lon- 
don, the  3d  of  June  1638  ;  and  admitted  of  Queen's  college 
Wood's  A-     ^n  ^xf°r^?  at  nineteen  years  of  age,    where  he  took  the  de- 
then.  Oxon.    grees  in  arts.     In  166?,   he  was  made   matter  of  the  free- 

1       FT 

Ccn.  Di<ft,      fch°°l  j°imng  to  Magdalen  college  3  and  in  1666  was  elected 
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fellow  of  that  college,  being  then  famous  for  his  fkill  in  the 
oriental  languages.  In  June  1668,  he  went  as  chaplain  to 
Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambafiador  to  Conftantinople  ;  and  re- 
turned from  thence  in  December  1671.  In  1676,  he  tra- 
velled into  France  ;  and  returning  after  a  fhort  ftay,  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  fecretary  of  Mate.  In 
3679,  he  was  defigned  to  collate  and  publifh  the  Alexan- 
drian manufcript  in  St.  James's  library,  and  to  have  tor  his 
reward,  as  king  Charles  II  promifed,  a  canonry  of  Windfor 
or  Weftminfter ;  but  that  deilgn  was  not  executed.  He  pub- 
limed  a  great  many  works,  and  had  an  eftabiifiaed  reputa- 
tion among  the  learned.  So  high  an  opinion  was  conceived 
of  him,  that  he  was  follicited  by  the  bimops,  Pearfon,  Fell, 
and  Lloyd,  to  return  into  the  Eaft,  in  order  to  colle6t  an- 
tient  manufcripts  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  was  deiigned  he 
(hould  vifit  the  monafteries  of  mount  Athos,  where  there  is 
faid  to  be  ftill  extant  a  great  number  of  manufcripts,  repofi- 
ted  there  before  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire.  He  was 
then  to  proceed  to  Smyrna,  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Ancyra,  and 
at  laft  to  Egypt ;  and  to  employ  two  or  three  years  in  this 
voyage.  But  he  could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  undertake 
it,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  dangers,  which  he  muft  inevita- 
bly encounter  in  it,  as  of  the  juft  expectations  he  had  from 
his  patron  Williamfon  of  preferment  in  the  church.  Thefe 
expectations  however  were  difappointed  ;  for  Wood  fays, 
that,  after  living  feveral  years  with  him,  and  performing  a 
great  deal  of  drudgery  for  him,  he  was  at  length  difmifled 
without  any  reward.  In  1683,  he  took  a  doclor  of  divini- 
ty's degree  ;  and  the  year  after  was  nominated  by  his  college 
to  the  rectory  of  Stanlake  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford,  but  upon 
fome  diflike  refigned  it  in  a  month.  In  1687,  he  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Heyghbury  in  Wilts.  In 
Auguft  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  Gif- 
fard,  the  popifh  prefident  of  Magdalen  college,  becaufe  he 
refufed  to  live  among  the  new  popifh  fellows  of  that  college. 
He  was  reftored  in  October  following  ;  but  afterwards  re- 
fufmg  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
his  fellowfhip  was  pronounced  void  the  25th  of  July  1692. 
He  died  at  London  the  nth  of  May  1710. 

He 
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at  two  different  times, 
which  he  afterwards  tranil  ited  into  Englifh,  and  thus  enti- 
tled :  <c  Remarks  upon  the  manners,  religion,  and  govern- 
*6  ment  of  the  Turks  ;  together  with  a  furvey  of  the  feven 
c  churches  of  Afia,  as  they  now  lie  in  their  ruins  ;  and  a 
te  brief  deicription  of  (Conftanunople,"  1678,  in  8vo.  He 
wrote,  De  Graecae  Eccltfiae  hodierno  ftatu  Epiftola  ;  which, 
with  additions,,  he  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  with 
this  title  :  "  An  Account  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  its 
4<  doctrine  and  rites  of  wormip,  with  feveral  hiflorical  re  • 
'  marks  interfperfed,  relating  thereto.  To  which  is  added, 
;  ar:  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Greek  church  under  Cyrillus 
u  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  a  relation  of 
*c  his  fufFcrings  and  death,"  1680,  in  8vo.  He  publifhed  a 
Latin  life  of  Camden,  which  Was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Cam  dec's  Epiftolae,  in  1691,  4to  ;  and  afterwards,  Vitas 
quorundam  erudkiiiimorum  &  illuftrium  virorum,  1707,  in 
4to.  In  this  collection  are  the  lives  of  archbifhop  Umer, 
bimop  Coiir.s,  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  Mr.  John  Bainbridge, 
Mr.  John  Greaves,  Sir  Patric  Young,  preceptor  to  king 
James  I,  Patric  Young,  library-keeper  to  the  fame,  and 
Dr.  John  Dee.  He  wrote  feveral  other  learned  things. 
Three  of  his  pieces  are  inferted  in  the  philofophical  tranfac- 
tions  :  I.  "  Hiftorical  obfervations  relating  to  Conftantino- 

o 

««  pie":  No.  152,  for  October  the  20th,  1683.  2.  4<  An 
*c  account  of  the  city  of  Prufia  in  Bythinia  :  J  No.  155,  for 
January  1683.  3.  "  A  conjecture  about  an  under-current 
"  at  the  Streights-mouth  :  "  No.  158,  for  April  the  20th, 
1684. 

SMITH  QOHN)  an  Englim  divine  of  good  abilities  and 
learning,  was  born  at  Lowther  in  Weftmorland  in  1659: 
of  which  parilh  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  trained  under 
his  father  for  fome  time ;  after  which  he  was  fent,  by  the 
unlucky  advice  of  fome  friends,  to  Bradford  in  Yorkshire, 
and  placed  under  Mr.  Chriftopher  NelTe,  a  leading  man  a- 
mong  the  diflenters.  Here  he  continued  two  years,  and  loft 
under  this  prefbyterian'  almoft  all,  that  he  had  learned  from 
his  father  ;  but  recovered  it  again,  as  we  are  informed,  un- 
der one  Mr.  Thomas  Lawfon,  a  quakcr,  who,  not  like  the 
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reft  of  his  fe£r,  was  a  favourer  of  learning,  an  excellent 
fchool-mafler,  and  who  grounded  Mr.  Smith  well  in  the 
learned  languages.  An  early  foundation  in  claffical  learning 
being  thus  laid,  his  father  conceived  thoughts  offending  him 
to  an  univerfity  ;  but  could  not  for  fome  time  determine  to 
which.  The  nearnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  company  of  a 
young  ftudent  who  was  going  thither,  recommended  Glaf- 
cow  in  Scotland,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  journey  ;  but 
it  proved  fo  rainy  and  tempefluous  a  feafon,  that  his  father 
would  not  venture  him  from  home  :  and  the  family,  it  is  faid, 
always  looked  upon  this  as  a  providential  efcape  from  the 
Scotifh  religion,  to  which  his  intended  companion  was  made 
a  profelyte.  The  defign  of  a  Scotch  education  being  laid 
afide,  Oxford  was  now  thought  of,  and  many  friends  pro- 
moted his  going  to  Queen's  college  in  that  univerfity  ;  but 
neither  did  this  fcheme  take  effect  :  for  a  neighbour  telling 
his  father,  that  he  v/as  fending  two  fons  to  St.  John's  col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  the 
great  defire  of  his  fon  to  go  with  them.  Accordingly  he 
was  admitted  of  St.  John's  college  in  June  1674  ;  where  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  afterwards  went  into  orders.  In 
1686,  he  went  abroad  as  chaplain  to  lord  Lanfdown,  when 
his  lordmip  was  made  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  the  court 
of  Spain;  and  after  his  return  home,  which  was  foon  after 
the  revolution,  was  made  domeftic  chaplain  to  Crew,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  who  had  a  particular  value  for  him.  In  1695, 
his  lordmip  collated  him  to  the  rectory  and  hofpital  of  Gatef- 
head,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham  :  upon 
which  promotions  he  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  in 
1696.  He  was  afterwards  prefented  by  the  bimop  to  the 
re&ory  of  his  own  parim,  Bimops-Wearmouth  ;  where  he 
not  only  repaired  the  church,  but  built  a  very  e;ood  parfo- 
nage  entirely  at  his  own  expence.  He  was  a  .;?ian  of  parts 
and  learning,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  fepten- 
trional  literature  and  in  antiquities.  He  died  the  3^th  of 
July  1715,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  for  fome  time, 
in  order  to  finifh  an  edition  of  the  hiftorical  works  of  venera- 
ble Bede  :  and  was  buried  in  St.  John's  college  chapel,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  for  him,  with  an  infcription  in  La- 
tin, wrote  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  then 
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fellow  of  that  college.  His  edition  of  Bede  was  published 
in  1722,  according  to  his  own  directions,  by  his  fon  George 
Smith,  efq;  fometime  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  to  whom  he 
left  a  large  fortune,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  wife.  He 
had  alfo  made  fome  progrefs  in  writing  the  antiquities  of  Dur~ 
ham  ;  for  which  undertaking,  Bifhop  Nichollbn  obferves, 
Library.  he  was  the  mofl  proper  perfon.  He  furnifhed  Dr.  Gibfon 
with  the  additions  to  the  bimoprick  of  Durham,  which  are 
inferted  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  by  that 
prelate.  Four  fermons  were  publifhed  by  him  at  different 
times. 

SMITH  (EDMUND)  a  diftinguifhed  Englifh  poet, 
the  only  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a 
daughter  of  baron  Lechmere  ;  and  born  in  the  year  1668, 
Some  misfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were  foon  after  follow- 
ed  by  his  death,  occafioned  the  fon's  being  left  very  young 

in  the  hands  of  Mr>  Smith»  who  had  married  his  father's 
works,  edit,  fifter.  This  gentleman  treated  him  with  as  much  tendernefs, 
as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child  ;  and  placed  him  at  Wcft- 
minfter  fchool,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bufby.  After  the 
death  of  his  generous  guardian,  whofe  name  in  gratitude  he 
thought  proper  to  affume,  he  was  removed  to  Chrift-  church 
in  Oxford  ;  and  was  there  by  his  aunt  handfomely  maintain- 
ed till  her  death  :  after  which  he  continued  a  member  of 
that  fociety,  till  within  five  years  of  his  own.  Some  time 
before  his  leaving  Chrift  church,  he  was  fent  for  by  his  mo- 
ther to  Worcefter,  and  acknowledged  by  her  as  a  legitimate 
fon  ;  which  his  friend  Mr.  Oldilworth  mentions,  he  lays,  to 
wipe  off  the  afperfions,  that  fome  had  ignorantly  caft  on  his 
birth.  He  paffed  through  the  exercifes  of  the  college  and 
umvcrfity  with  unufual  applaufe  ;  and  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation in  the  fchools  both  for  his  knowledge  and  fkill  in  dif- 
putation.  He  had  a  long  and  perfect  intimacy  with  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  claffics  :  with  whom  he  had  carefully  com- 
pared whatever  was  worth  perufmg  in  the  French,  Spanifti, 
and  Italian,  to  which  languages  he  was  no  ftranger,  and  in 
all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own  country.  He  confidered 
the  antients  and  moderns,  not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame, 

but 
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but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  fame  plan,  the  art  of 
poetry. 

Mr.  Smith's  works  are  not  many,  and  thofe  fcattered  up 
and  down  in  mifcellanies  and  ccllle&ions.  His  celebrated 
tragedy,  called  "  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus,"  was  acled  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  the  year  1707.  This  play  was  introduced 
upon  the  ftage,  at  a  time  when  the  Italian  opera  fo  much  en- 
groiTed  the  polite  world,  that  fenfe  was  altogether  facrificed 
to  found  :  and  this  occafioned  Mr.  Addifon,  who  did  our 
poet  the  honour  to  write  the  prologue,  to  rally  therein  the 
vitiated  taftes  of  the  public,  in  preferring  the  unidea^  v.  i;.er- 
tainment  of  an  opera  to  the  genuine  fenfe  of  a  Britifh  poet. 
The  chief  excellence  of  this  play  coniifts  in  tl  e  beauty  and 
harmony  of  the  verification.  It  is  not  deftitute  of  the  pathe- 
tic :  though  much  more  regard  is  paid  to  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  language,  than  a  poet  more  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  the  heart  would  have  done.  Upon  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  high  efteem  it  has  always  been  held  in, 
it  may  perhaps  better  be  confidered  as  a  fine  poem,  than  as 
an  extraordinary  play.  This  tragedy,  with  "  A  Poem  to 
"  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,"  his  moil  intimate 
friend,  three  or  four  odes,  and  a  Latin  oration  fpoken  pub- 
lickly  at  Oxford  in  laudem  Thomae  Bodleii,  were  pubiifhed 
in  the  year  1719,  under  the  name  of  his  "works"  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Oldifworth  ;  who  prefixed  a  character  of  Mr. 
Smith,  from  whence  this  account  is  taken. 

Mr.  Smith  died  in  the  year  1710,  in  the  42d  year  of  his 
age,  at  the  feat  of  George  Ducket,  efq;  called  Hartham,  in 
Wiltftiire  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  there.  A 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  engaged  in  fome  confiderable 
undertakings  ;  in  which  he  raifed  expectations  in  the  world, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  gratify.  Mr.  Oldifworth  obferves, 
that  he  had  feen  of  his  about  ten  (beets  of  Pindar  translated 
into  Englifh ;  which,  he  fays,  exceeded  any  thing  in  that 
kind,  he  could  ever  hope  for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn 
out  a  plan  for  a  tragedy  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  written 
fev.eral  fcenes  of  it :  a  fubjecl:  afterwards  nobly  executed  by 
Mr.  Rowe.  But  his  greateft  undertaking  was  a  tranflation 
of  Longinus,  which  he  had  finished  in  a  very  mailerly 
manner.  He  propofed  a  large  addition  to  this  work  of  notes 

and 
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and  obfervations  of  his  own,  with  an  intire  fyftem  of  the 
art  of  poetry  in  three  books,  under  the  titles  of  thought, 
di6lion,  and  figure.  He  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nifh,  Italian,  and  Eriglifh  poets  ;  and  to  animadvert  upon 
their  feveral  beauties  and  defecls. 

Mr.  Oidifworth  has  reprefented  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  man  a- 
boundingwith  qualities  as  good  as  great;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  impute  this  panegyric  to  the  partiality  of  friendfhip. 
Mr.  Smith  had,  neverthelefs,  fome  defects  in  his  conduct :  one 
was  an  extreme  careleflhefs  in  the  particular  of  drefs  ;  which 
fingularity  procured  him  the  name  of  Captain  Ragg.  His  per- 
fon  was  yet  fo  well  formed,  that  no  negleclof  this  kind  could 
render  it  difagreable  ;  infomuch  that  the  fair  fex,  who  obferved 
and  admired  him,  u(ed  at  once  to  commend  and  reprove  him 
by  the  name  of  the  handfome  floven.  It  is  acknowledged 
alfo,  that  he  was  much  inclined  to  intemperance  ;  which  per- 
haps may  be  in  fome  meafure  accounted  for  in  a  man  under 
poverty,  calamities  and  difappointments,  as  Mr.  Oidifworth 
reprefents  him  to  have  been.  It  funk  him,  however,  into  that 
floth  and  indolence,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  many  a  bright 
genius.  Upon  the  whole  he  was  a  good-natured  man,  a 
finished  fcholar,  a  great  poet,  and  a  difrerning  critic :  for,  ac- 
cording to  an  obfervation  of  lord  Shaftfbury,  "  he  kept  the 
'•  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticifm,  and  as  it  were  married  th« 
<c  two  arts  for  their  mutual  fupport  and  improvement." 

SNYDERS  (FRANCIS)  a  Flemim  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1587,  and  bred  up  under  his  countryman 
Henry  Van  Balen.  His  genius  firft  difplayed  itfelf  only  in 
painting  fruit.  He  afterwards  attempted  animals,  huntings, 
nfh,  &c.  in  which  kind  of  ftudy  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  fur- 
pals  all  that  went  before  him.  Snyders's  inclination  led  him 
to  vifit  Italy,  where  he  ftaid  fome  time,  and  improved  himfelf 
confiderably.  Upon  his  return  to  Flanders,  he  fixed  his  ordi- 
nary anode  at  BrufTels  :  he  was  made  painter  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  arch-duke  and  duchefs,  and  became  attached  to 
the  houfe  ot  the  cardinal  Infant  of  Spain.  The  grand  com- 
pofuions  of  battles  and  huntings,  which  he  executed  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  arch-duke  Leopold  William,  deferve 

the 
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the  higheft  commendation  :  and  befides  hunting-pieces,  he 
painted  kitchens,  &c.  and  gave  dignity  to  fubjeclis,  that  ieem- 
ed  incapable  of  it.  He  died  in  the  year  1657,  aged  70  Ru- 
bens ufed  to  co-operate  with  this  painter,  and  took  a  pleafure 
in  affifling  him,  when  his  pictures  required  large  figures. 
Snyders  has  engraved  a  book  of  animals  of  fixteen  leaves, 
great  and  fmall. 

SOCINUS  (  MARIANUS  )  an  enrnent  civilian,  was 
fprung  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  fam;ly,  which  had  for 
ibme  generations  diftinguifhed  itfelf  in  the  profeffion  of  the 
civil  law.  He  was  born  at  Siene  in  Tufcany  in  1482,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  taught  that  fcience  at  Siena,  for  feverql  years. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Padua  to  be  the  pro  ft -(Tor  there,  and 
then  to  Bologna,  to  fill  the  chair  that  was  vacant  by  the  re- 
turn of  Alciatus  to  Pavia  in  the  year  154.0.  The  nenfions 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  him  at  Bologna  would  never 
fuffer  him  to  leave  this  place,  though  he  had  preffing  invita- 
tions from  feveral  other  univerlicies.  He  died  in  Auguft  1556 
of  a  diftemper,  which  he  had  contracted  from  an  irregular 
commerce  with  the  female  fex  :  for  it  feems,  in  the  laft  years 
of  his  life,  after  he  had  buried  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  forty  fix  years,  he  gave  himfelf  up  intirely  to  in- 
continence. 

SOCINUS  (LJELIUS)  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a- 
bilities,  was  a  third  fon  of  Marianus  Socinus,  and,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  founder  of  the  Socinian  fe£r..  For  though  the 
zeal  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  danger  of  a  per- 
fecution  to  which  he  flood  expofed,  retrained  him  from  de- 
claring himfelf  openly,  yet  he  was  in  reality  the  author  of  alt 
thofe  principles  and  opinions,  which  Fautlus  Socinus  after- 
wards enlarged  upon  and  propagated.  He  was  born  at  Siena 
in  1525,  and  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  ftudy  of  the  civil 
law.  Hence  he  began  early  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  reading 
of  the  fcriptures ;  for  he  imagined,  that  the  foundations  of  the 
civil  law  muft  necefiarily  be  laid  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
therefore  would  be  deduced  in  the  beft  manner  from  it  :  and 
to  qualify  himfelf  the  better  for  this  enquiry,  he  ttudied  r-e 
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Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  In  the  mean  time  he 
foon  difcovered,  that  the  church  of  Rome  taught  many  things 
plainly  contrary  to  fcripture  :  upon  which  account,  whether 
through  fear  of  any  inconveniencies,  which  the  freedom  of  his 
enquiries  might  bring  upon  him  at  home,  or  for  the  fake 
of  communicating  his  opinions  with  more  eafe  and  fafety  a- 
broad,  he  quickly  left  Italy,  and  went  into  a  proteftant 
country. 

He  began  to  travel  in  the  year  1547,  and  fpent  four  years 
in  going  through  France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germa- 
ny, and  Poland  j  and  then  he  fettled  at  Zurich.  He  contract- 
ed a  familiarity,  and  even  an  intimacy  with  all  the  learned 
wherever  he  cams;  and  Calvin,  Melancthon,  Bullinger,  Ca- 
ftellio,  Beza,  and  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  were  amongft  the 
number  of  his  friends.  But  Socinus  foon  difcovered,  by  the 
doubts  he  propofed  to  them,  that,  he  was  not  quite  orthodox 
upon  the  article  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  as  no  bonds  of  friendmip 
are  ftrons;  enouo-h  to  hold  men  too-ether^  who  differ  in  their  o- 
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pinions  upon  fo  important  a  point,  fo  many  of  them  began  to 
be  a  little  difgufted  at  him.  Calvin  efpecially,  as  we  learn 
from  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Socinus,  feems  not  only  to 
have  been  difgufted,  but  upon  the  very  point  of  breaking  with 
him.  "  Don't  expect,  fays  he,  that  I  (hould  anfwer  all  your 
c'  monftrous  queftions.  If  you  chufe  to  foar  amidft  fuch  lofty 
"  fpeculations,  fufTer  me,  an  humble  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
*c  to  meditate  upon  fuch  things,  as  conduce  to  my  edification  : 
tc  as  indeed  I  (hall  endeavour  by  my  filence  to  prevent  your 
cc  being  troublefome  to  me  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  I 
cannot  but  lament,  that  you  fhould  continue  to  employ 
thofe  fine  parts,  with  which  God  has  blefled  you,  not  only 
to  no  purpofe,  but  to  a  very  bad  one.  Let  me  beg  of  you 
*c  ferioufly,  as  I  have  often  done,  to  correct  in  yourfelf  this 
"  itch  of  enquiry,  for  fear  it  {hould  bring  you  into  very 
**  grievous  troubles." 

There  was  good  reafon  for  Socinus  to  follow  this  advice  of 
Calvin,  confidering  that  it  was  not  above  a  year  and  an  half 
from  that  time,  when  Servetus  was  burnt  at  Geneva  by  Cal- 
vin's own  direction  :  and  Socinus  did  follow  it  fo  well,  that  he 
lived  among  the  inveterate  enemies  of  his  opinions,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  hurt  or  injured  by  them.  He  found  means 
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however  to  communicate  his  opinions  to  fuch,  as  were  able 
to  receive  them.  He  read  lectures  to  Italians,  who  wandered 
up  and  down  in  Germany  and  Poland.  He  fent  writings  to 
his  relations,  who  lived  at  Siena.  He  took  a  journey  into 
Poland  about  the  year  1558  ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  fome 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  doa;e  of  Venice  and  the  duke 

O 

of  Florence,  that  he  might  be  fafe  at  Venice,  while  his  affairs 
required  him  to  ftay  there.  He  returned  to  SwifTerlarid,  and 
died  at  Zurich  in  May  1562,  in  the  thirty  feventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  muft  have  been  a  man  of  prodigious  abilities,  to 
travel  ever  fo  many  countries,  to  converie  and  to  correfpond 
with  fomany  learned  men  ;  yet  in  the  mean  time  to  attain  a 
mailery  over  many  languages,  and  a  deep  knowledge  in  the 
moll:  myilerious  fciences,  within  the  period  of  fo  jfhort  a 
life. 

See  the  life  of  Fauftus  Socinus,  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Bibli&tbfca  Patrum  Piilonorum9  and  alfo  Bayle's  Diet. 
Art.  Socinus  Marianus  (R  ) 

SOCINUS   (  FAUSTUS  )  nephew  of  Laelius  Socinus, 
and  head  of  the  fed,  which  goes   by  his  name,  was  born   at 
Sierra  in  December  1539.     He  is  iuppofed  to  have  ftudied  but 
little  in  his  youth,  and  to  have  acquired   a  tincture   only  of 
clafTical  learning  and  the  civil  law.     He  was  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  uncle  died  at  Zurich  :  and    the 
news  of  his  death  no  Iboner  reached  Lyons,   where   Fauftus 
then  was,  than  he  immediately  fet  out  to  take  poffeilion  of  all 
his  papers.     For  Lcelius  had  conceived  vaft  hopes  of  his  ne- 
phew, whom  he  had  taken  care  to  infecl:  very  ftrongly  with  his 
opinions ;  and  uled  to  fay  to  his  friends,  that  what  he  had  in- 
culcated but  faintly  and  obfcurely,   as  it  were,   would  be  fet 
off  to  the  world  in  a  more  ftrong  and  perfpicuous  manner  by 
Fauftus,     Socinus,  however,  did  not  begin  to  propagate  his 
uncle's  principles,   immediately  upon  his  return  to  ItaiV  from 
Zurich,  but  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  feduced,  by  large  piomifes 
of  favor  and  honorable  employments  already  beftowed  upon 
him,  to  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany.     Here  he  fpent  the  twelve  next  years  of  his   life,   and 
had    almoft   forgot    the  great  and  important  charge,    which 
VoL.X.  Dd  was 
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was  depofited  in  his  hands,  This  gave  his  enemies  after- 
wards a  handle  to  infult  him,  which  they  did  by  faying,  that 
"  he  was  indeed  a  very  fine  perfon  to  ere&  himfelf  into  a  re- 
4C  former,  and  to  fet  up  for  the  author  of  new  opinions  ;  he  ! 
*c  who,  by  his  own  confeffion  had  fcarcely  attained  a  {"matter- 
"  in<*  of  philofophy  and  logic  in  his  youth,  and  knew  nothing 
"  at  all  of  fcholaftic  theology,  and  who  had  fpent  the  beft  and 
"  mod  vigorous  part  of  his  manhood  amidft  the  luxury  and 
**  diffipations  of  a  court."  His  friends  and  followers,  how- 
"  ever,  drew  different  confequences  from  all  thefe  circutn- 
"  fiances,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of 
u  Socinus  :  alledging,  that  "  upon  all  thefe  accounts  he  was 
"  the  better  qualified  for  the  tafk  he  had  undertaken  ;  that  by 
"  being  ignorant  of  fcholaftic  theology,  his  mind  was  not 
"  biaffed  by  prejudices  and  prepofleffions ;  that  by  living  fo 
'«  many  years  upon  the  public  ftage  of  life,  his  judgment  of 
"  things  was  formed  upon  the  certainty  of  experience ;  and 
cc  that  therefore  being,  upon  the  whole,  uninfe&ed  with  the 
"  falfe  and  airy  doctrines  of  the  fchools,  which  generally  mif- 
"  lead  in  fome  meafure  the  greateft  genius's,  he  came  a  more 
"  impartial  examiner  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  fcriptures, 
"  and  on  that  account  fucceeded  fo  well  in  attaining  it." 
There  is  certainly  great  plaufibiluy  and  fome  truth  in  this  ; 
we  do  not  think  however,  that  any  thing  can  be  drawn  from 
hence  in  favor  of  Socinus. 

In  the  year  1574,  he  left  the  court  of  Florence,  and  went 
into  Germany  ;  from  whence  he  could  never  be  prevailed 
with  to  return,  though  frequently  importuil'd  by  letters  and 
mefiengers  from  the  great  duke  himfelf.  He  itudied  divinity 
at  Bafil  for  three  years  ;  and  began  now  to  propagate  his  un- 
cie's  principles,  with  great  improvements  and  enlargements 
of  his  own.  About  that  time  there  happened  great  difturban- 
£es  in  the  churches  of  Tranfylvania,  which  were  occasioned 
by  the  doclrine  of  Francis  David,  about  the  honours  and  the 
power  of  the  fon  of  God.  Blandrata,  a  man  of  great  autho- 
rity in  thofe  churches  and  at  court,  fent  for  Socinus  from  Ba- 
fil,  as  taking  him  to  be  a  man  very  well  qualified  to  pacify 
thofe  troubles.  He  was  lodged  in  the  fame  houfs  with  Fran- 
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cis  David,  that  he  might  have  better  opportunities  of  drawing 
him  from  his  errors.     Francis  David  would  not  be  convinced, 
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but  remained  obftinate  and  determined  to  propagate  his  errors; 
upon  which  he  was  caft  into  prifon  by  order  of  the  prince, 
where  he  died  loon  after.  This  left  an  imputation  upon  So- 
cinus,  as  if  he  had  been  the  contriver  of  his  imprifonment,  and 
the  occafion  of  his  death  :  which,  fays  Le  Clerc,  if  it  be  true, 
(though  it  has  conftantly  been  denied)  fhould  moderate  the 
indignation  of  his  followers  againft  Calvin  for  eaufing  Serve- 
tus  to  be  burnt,  when  nothing  can  be  faid  as;ainft  that  refor- 
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rner,    which  will   not  bear   as   hard   upon    their    own    pa- 
triarch. 

In  the  year  1579,  Socinus  retired  into  Poland,  and  deiired 
to  be  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  Unitarians  ;  but 
was  refufed  on  account  of  fome  difFerenc.es  between  him  and 
them.  Afterwards  he  wrote  a  book  againft  James  Palsolo- 
gus  ;  from  which  his  enemies  took  a  pretence  of  accufinp-  him 
to  Stephen,  then  king  of  Poland.  They  faid,  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  his  majefty,  to  fuffer  the  impudence  of  a  little  iti- 
nerant vagabond  Italian,  who  had  endeavored  to  ftir  up  fedi- 
tion  amongft  his  fubjeclrs,  to  go  unpunifhed.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  /editions  in  this  book,  urilefs  it  be  feditious  to  condemn 
thofe  fubje&s,  who  take  up  arms  againft  their  prince  ;  for  this 
the  Socinians  have  always  held  to  be  unlawful  ;  and  the  rea- 
fbn  Mr.  Bayle  gives  for  it  is,  that  they  have  never  had  occafion 
to  juftify  their  fe£t  upon  that  head.  *«•  It  has  ftilJ,  fays  he,  its 
46  virginity  in  that  refpecl:,  and  is  not  iike  many  others,  which 
"  might  fay  as  the  Curtezanin  Petronius,  nunquam  msmlni  me 
"  virginemfuijfii  &c."  In  the  mean  time  Socinus  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  Cracow,  after  he  had  been  there  four  years  ; 
and  to  take  fanctuary  in  the  houfe  of  a  Polifh  lord,  with  whom 
he  lived  fome  years,  and  married  his  daughter  by  his  own  con- 
fent.  In  this  retreat  he  wrote  many  books,  which  raifed  in- 
numerable enemies  againft  him,  He  loft  his  wife  in  1587, 
at  which  he  was  inconfolable  for  many  months  ;  and  to  com- 
pleat  his  miferies,  he  was  about  that  time  deprived,  by  the 
death  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  of  a  noble  penfion 
which  had  been  fettled  on  him  by  the  generonty  of  that  prince. 
In  15985  he  received  great  infults  and  perfccutions  on  account 
of  his  doctrines.  The  fcholars  ofCracow,  to  which  he  was 
again  returned,  having  ftirred  up  the  dregs  of  the  people,  they 
entered  Socinws's  houfe  ;  they  dragged  him  half  naked  out  of 
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his  chamber,  though  he  was  fick  ;  they  carried  him  along  the 
ftreets ;  they  cried  out,  that  he  fhould  be  hanged  ;  they  beat 
him,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  that  a  profefTor  got 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  this  rabble.  His  houfe  was  plun- 
dered ;  he  loft  his  goods  ;  but  he  particularly  lamented  the  lofs 
of  fome  manufcripts,  which  he  would  have  redeemed  at  the 
price  of  his  blood.  To  avoid  thefe  dangers  for  the  future,  he 
retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  Polifh  gentleman,  at  a  village  about 
nine  miles  diftant  from  Cracow  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  March  1634,  aged  65  years. 

See  the  Life  of  Socinus  prefixed  to  the  Fratres  Poloni^   and 
Bayle's  Did*.  Artie.   SOCINUS. 

His  feel,  however,  was  fo  far  from  dying  with  him,  that  it 
very  much  increafed  ;  and  would  in  all  probability  have  increa- 
fed  much  more,  if  it  had  not  in  every  country  been  reftrained 
by  the  authority  of  themagiftrate,  who  has  never,  as  we  know 
of,  yet  confented  to  tolerate  it.  Some  of  the  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  this  feet  are  thefe  that  follow.  "  They  maintain  that 
"  Jefus  Chrift  was  nothing  but  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  ex- 
"  iftence  before  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
no  diftincl:  perfon  ;  but  that  the  Father  alone  was  truly  and 
properly  God.  They  own,  that  the  name  of  God  is  given 
in  Holy  Scripture  to  Jefus  Chrift ;  but  contend  that  it  is 
only  a  deputed  title,  which  inverts  him,  however,  with  an 
abfolute  fovereignty  over  all  created  beings,  and  renders 
him  an  object  of  worfhip  to  men  and  angels.  They  de- 
ftroy  the  fatisfaclion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  explaining  away 
thedodtrine  of  the  redemption  ;  and  by  refolving  it  into  no- 
thing more  than  this,  that  he  pre^ied  the  truth  to  mankind, 
"  fet  before  them  in  himfelfan  example  of  heroic  virtue,  and 
ct  fealed  his  doctrines  by  his  blood.'  Original  fin,  grace,  abfo- 
"  lute  predeftination,  pafs  with  them  for  fcholaftic  chimera's  ; 
<e  and  the  faciaments  for  nothing  more  than  fimple  ceremo- 
'-  r;ies,  unaccompanied  wirh  any  inward  operations.  They 
"  maintain  likewife  the  ileep  of  the-  foul;  that  the  foul  dies 
*'  with  the  body,  and  is  raifed  again  with  the  body  ;  but  with 
"  this  difference  between  irood  and  bad  inen,  viz.  that  the 
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"  former  are  eftabliihed  in  the  polTefiion   of  eternal  felicity, 
"  while   the  latter  are  configned  to  a  fire,  which  will   not 
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*c  torment  them  eternally,  but  confume  both  their  fouls  and 
"  bodies,  after  a  certain  dura. ion  proportioned  to  their  de- 
"  merits." 

SOCRATES,  the  greateft  of  the  ancientphilofophers, "  the 
"  very  founder  of  philofophy  itfelf,"  as  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury 
calls  him,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  fmall  village  of  Attica,  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  yjth  olympiad,  or  about  467  years  before 
Chrift.  His  parents  were  very  mean  :  Sophronifcus  his  fa- 
ther being  a  ftatuary  or  carver  of  images  in  ftone,  and  Phcena- 
reta  his  mother  a  midwife  ;  who  yet  is  f  >  reprefented  by  Plato, 
as  ihews  that  (he  was  a  woman  of  a  bold,  generous,  and  quick 
Spirit.  How.-ver  he  is  obferved  to  have  been  fo  far  from  being 
afliamed  of  thefe  parents,  that  he  often  took  occafion  to  men- 
tion them.  Plutarch  fays,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  So- 
phronifcus his  fat'ier  co.ifulting  the  nracle,  was  advifed  to  fuf- 
fer  his  fon  to  do  what  he  pleafed,  never  compelling  him  to 
what  he  didiked,  or  diverting  him  from  what  he  was  inclined 
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to  ;  in  fhort,  to  be  r.o  ways   follicitous  about   him,   fince  he 
had  one  guide  of  his  life  within  him,  meaning  his  genius,  who 
was  better  tnan  five  hundred  mailers.     But  Sophronifcus  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  oracle's  direction,  put   him  to  his  own  trade  of 
carving  ftatues  ;  wnich,  though  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
Socrates,  yet  afterwards  Itood  him  in  good   ftead  :  for  his  fa- 
ther dying,  and  his  money  and  effects  loft  by  being  placed   in 
bad  hands,  he  was  upon  that  neceffitated  to  continue  his  trads 
for  ordinary  fubfiftame,      Bat  being  naturally  averfe  to  this 
profeilion,  he  only  followed  it,  when  neceffity  compelled  him  ; 
and  upon  getting  a  little  before-hand,  would  for  awhile  lay  it 
entirely  afide.     Thefe  intermi 'lions  of  his  trade  were  beftowed 
upon  philofophy,  to  which  he  was  naturally  addicted  ;  and  this 
being  obferved  by  Crito,    a   rich  philofopher  of  Athens,  So- 
crates was  at  length  taken  from  his  fhop,  and  put  into  a  con- 
dition of  philofophifmg.at  his  eafeand  leifure. 

The  firft  matter  of  Socrates  was  Anaxagoras,  and  then  Ar- 
chelaus :  by  which  Lift  he  was  much  beloved,  and  travelled 
with  to  Samos,  to  Pytho,  and  to  the  Ifthmus.  He  was  fcho- 
lar  likewife  of  Damon,  whom  Plato  calls  a  moft  pleating 
teacher  of  mufic,  and  of  all  other  things  that  he  himfelf  r-ould 
teach  to  young  men.  He  heard  alfo  Prodicus  the  fophift  ;  to 
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which  muft  be  added  Diotyma  and  Afpafia,  women  excellent- 
ly learned.  Diotyma  was  fuppofedto  have  been  infpired  with 
a  fpirit  of  prcphefy  ;  and  by  her  he  affirmed,  that  he  was  in- 
ftrudted  in  the  my  fiery  of  love,  and  how  from  corporeal  beauty 

Phto'sPha-  to  ^inc*  out  that  °^  r'ns  ^ou^  of  the  angelical  mind,  of  God  : 
drus&Sym-  and  Afpafia  taught  him  rhetoric.  Of  Euenus  he  learned  poe- 
try, of  Ichomachus  hufbandry,  of  Theodorus  geometry.  A- 
riftagoras,  a  Melian,  is  named  likewife  as  his  mafter.  Laft  in 
the  catalogue  is  Connus,  nobihffimus  fidicen,  as  Cicero  terms 
him  ,  which  art  Socrates  learned  in  his  old  age,  and  occafioned 
the  boys  to  laugh  at  Connus,  calling  him  the  old  man's 
mafter. 

That  Socrates  had  himfelf  a  proper  fchool,   which   fome 
have  denied,  may  be  proved  from  Ariftophanes  ;  who  derides 
fome  particulars  in  it,  and  calls  it  his   phrontifterium.      Plato 
Ariftoph  in    mentions  the  academy  Lycaeum,  and  a  pleafant  meadow  with- 
out the  city  on  the  fide  of  the  river  Iliflus,  as  places  frequented 

InMemora-   ^7  ^m  anc*  ^s   aut^tors-      Xenophon  affirms,    that  he   was 

bil.  continually  abroad ;  that  in  the  morning  he  vifited  the  places 

of  public  walking  and  exercife  ;  when  it  was  full,  the  Forum  ; 
aiid  that  the  reft  of  the  day  he  fought  out  the  moft  populous 
meetings,  where  he  difputed  openly  for  every  one  to  hear  that 

Inhis  piece,   would  :  and  PI utarch  relates,  that  he  did  not  only  teach,  when 
the  benches  were  prepared,  and  himfelf  in  the  chair,  or  in  fet 

Refpublica.  hours  of  reading  and  difcourfe,  or  at  appointments  in  walking 
with  his  friends  ;  but  even  when  he  played,  or  eat,  or  drank, 
or  was  in  the  camp  or  market,  or  finally  when  he  was  in  pri- 
fon  :  thus  making  every  place  a  fchool  of  virtue.  His  man- 
ner of  teaching  was  agreable  to  the  opinion,  he  held  of  the 
foul's  exiftence  previous  to  her  conjunction  with  the  body. 
He  fuppofed  the  foul,  in  her  firft  feparate  condition,  to  be  en- 
dued with  perfect  knowledge  ;  but  by  immerfion  into  matter, 
that  (he  became  ftupified  and  in  a  manner  loft,  until  awaken- 
ed by  difcourfe  from  fenfible  objects,  by  which  (he  gradually 
recovers  this  innate  knowledge.  His  method  of  roufing  the 
foul,  and  enabling  her  to  recollect  her  own  original  ideas,  was 
two-fold  ;  by  Irony,  and  Induftion.  He  is  (aid  to  have  ex- 
ceeded all  men  living  in  Irony.  His  way  was,  to  lefTen  and 
detract  from  himfelf  in  difputation,  and  to  attribute  fomewhat 
more  tothofe  he  meant  to  confute ;  fo  that  he  always  dnTem- 

bled 
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bled  with  much  gravity  his  own  opinions,  till  he  had  led  others, 
by  a  feries  of  queftions,  called  Induction,  to  the  point  he  aim- 
ed at :  and  from  his  talent  in  this  pleafant  way  of  inftmcting 
others,  he  obtained  univerfally  the  name  of  u^  or  the  Attic 
Droll     Not  that  he  would  ever  own  himfelf  to  know,  much    Qmntii.  in- 
lefs  pretend  to  teach  any  thing  to  others :  no :   he  ufed  to  fay    ft|tut-  Orat« 
that  his  ikill  refembled  that  of  his  mother,    tc  he  being  nothing    C.V 
*'  more  than  a  kind  of  midwife,  who  affifted  others   in  bringing 
"forth,  what  they  had  within  ibemfelves" 

However,  as   ignorant  as  he  affected  to  reprefent  himfelfj 
he  was,  as  Xenophon  reprefents  him,  excellent  in  all  kinds  of 
learning.     Xenophon  inftances  only  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  aftrolocry  ;   Plato   mentions  natural  philofophy  ;  Idorne- 
neus,  rhetoric  ;   Laertius,  medicine.     Cicero  affirms,  that  by   DeOrat. 
the  teftimorty   of  all    the   learned,  and   the  judgment  of  all    S{Ia't  ,6* 
Greece,  he  was,  as  well  in  wifdom,  acutenefs^  politenefs,  and 
fubtilty,  as  in  eloquence,  variety,  and  richnefs  in  whatever  he 
applied  himfelf  to,  without  exception,  the  prince  of  all  :  and  the 
noble  author  among  the  moderns,  quoted  above,  who  admired 
him  in  his  reprefentative  Plato,  as  much  as  Cicero  himfelf, 
calls  him  the  u  Philofophic  Patriarch,  and  the  divineft  man, 
"  who  had  ever  appeared  in  the  heathen  world."     As   to  his    skaf'efim- 

rr  r  /-  ry     Charac- 

philofophy,  it  may  be  neceiTary  to  obferve,  that  having  fearch-  teriftics,vol. 
ed  into  all  kinds  of  fcience,  he  noted  thefe  inconveniencie-s  254' * 
and  imperfections  :  firft,  that  it  was  wrong  to  neglect  thofe 
things  which  concern  human  life,  for  the  fake  of  inquiring 
into  thofe  things  which  do  not ;  fecondiy,  that  the  things, 
men  have  ufuallv  made  the  objects  of  their  inquiries,  are  a- 
bove  the  reach  of  human  underftanding,  and  the  fource  of  all 
the  difputes,  errors,  and  fuperfticions,  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  world  ;  and  thirdly,  that  fuch  divine  myfteries  cannot 
be  made  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  human  life.  Thus  eireem- 
ing  fpeculative  knowledge,  fo  far  only  as  it  conduces  to  prac- 
tice, he  cut  oft*  in  all  the  fciences  what  he  conceived  to  be  of 

'  X 

leaft  ufe.     In  fhort,  remarking  how  little  advantage   fpecula- 
tion  brought  to  mankind,  he  reduced  her  to  action  :  and  thus, 
fays  Cicero,    "  firft  called  philofophy  away  from  things,  in-    Acad 
"  volved  by  nature  in    imoenetrable  fecrefy,  which  yet  had    Quaeft. 

*"  '•''  JM_ 

-"  employed  all  the  philofophers  till  his  time,  and  brought  her 
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cc  to  common  life,  to  enquire  after  virtue  and  vice,  good  and 
«  evil." 

Man  therefore,  who  was  the  fole  fubjecl:  of  his  philofophy, 
having  a  two-fold  relation  to  things  divine  and  human,  his 
doctrines  were  with  regard  to  the  former  metaphyfical,  to  the 
latter  moral.  The  morality  of  Socrates  we  mall  pafs  over,  as 
refembling  in  its  general  branches  what  others  taught  in  com- 
mon with  him,  yet  more  pure,  more  exact,  more  refined  :  but 
his  metaphyfics  are  fofublime,  and  fo  much  fuperior  to  what 
any  other  philofopher  ever  drew  from  the  light  of  nature,  that 
we  hold  it  necefiary  to  be  a  little  explicit  about  them. 
His  metaphyfical  opinions  are  thus  collected  and  abridged  out 
of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  others.  "  Philofophy  is 
46  the  way  to  true  happinefs  ;  the  offices  whereof  are  two,  to 
"  contemplate  God,  and  to  abftradt  the  foul  from  corporeal 
"  fenfe. — There  are  three  principles  of  all  things,  God,  mat- 
"  ter,  and  ideas  :  God  is  the  univerfal  intellect ;  matter  the 
"  fubject  of  generation  and  corruption  ;  idea,  an  incorporeal 
**  fubftance,  the  intellect  of  God  ;  God  the  intellect  of  the 
cc  world. — God  is  one,  perfect  in  himfelf,  giving  the  being 
"  and  well-being  of  every  creature  :  what  he  is  I  know  not  ; 
*c  what  he  is  not,  I  know. — That  God,  not  chance  made  the 
"  world  and  all  creatures,  is  demonftrable  from  the  reasonable 
«  difpofition  of  their  parts,  as  well  for  ufe  as  defence  ;  from 
cc  their  care  to  prcferve  thernfelves,  and  continue  their  fpecies. 
**  — That  he  particularly  regards  man  in  his  body,  appears 
"  from  the  noble  upright  form  thereof,  and  from  the  gift  of 
46  fpeech  ;  in  his  foul,  from  the  excellency  thereof  above  o- 
"  thers.  —  That  God  takes  care  of  ail  creatures,  is  demon- 
.**  ftrable  from  the  benefit  he  gives  them  of  light,  water,  fire, 
"  and  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  feafon  :  that  he  hath  a  parti- 
"  cular  regard  of  man,  from  the  deftination  of  all  plants  and 
"  creatures  for  his  fervice  ;  from  their  fubjection  to  man,  tho' 
*'  they  exceeded  him  ever  fo  much  in  ftrength  ;  from  the  va- 
<c  riety  of  man's  fenfe,  accommodated  to  the  variety  of  objects, 
"  for  neceffity,  ufe,  and  plcafure  ;  from  reafon,  whereby  he 
v4  difcourfeth  through  reminifcencefromfenfible  objects :  from 
'*•  fpeech  whereby  he  communicates  all  he  knows,  gives  laws, 
ic  arid  governs  ftates  :  finally,  that  God,  though  invifible  him- 
a  felf,  is  fuch  and  fo  great,  that  he  at  once  fees  all,  hears  all, 
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"  is  every  where,  and  orders  all '  As  to  the  other  great  ob- 
ject of  mctaphyfical  refearch,  the  foul,  Socrates  taught,  that 
"  it  is  pre-exiftent  to  the  body,  endued  with  knowledge  of  e- 
*c  ternal  ideas,  which  in  her  union  to  the  body  {he  lofeth,  as 
"  ftupefied,  until  awakened  by  difcourfe  from  feniibb  objects  ; 
"  on  which  account  all  her  learning  is  only  reminifcence,  a 
"  recovery  of  her  firft  knowledge  :  that  the  body  being  com- 
"  pounded  is  difTolved  by  death  ;  but  that  the  foul  being  fimpie 
'*  paiTeth  into  another  life,  incapable  of  corruption  :  that 
"  the  fouls  of  men  are  divine  :  that  the  fouls  of  the 
"  good  after  death  are  in  a  happy  eibte,  united  to  God 
"  in  a  blcfled  inaccelTible  place  •,  that  the  bad  in  conve- 
"  nient  places  fufFer  condign  punifnment  :  but  that  to  de- 
*'  fine  what  thofe  places  are,  is  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  hath 
"  no  underftandmg :  whence  being  once  afked  what  things 
"  were  in  the  other  world,  he  anfwered.,  neither  was  I  ever 
ct  there^  nor  ever  did  I  fyeak  with  any  that  catne  from 
"  thence:9 

That  Socrates  had  an  attendant  fpirit,  genius,  or  daemon, 
which  diverted  from  dangers,  is  teilified  by  Plato,  Xenophon, 
and  Antifthenes,  who  were  his  contemporaries  and  confirmed 
by  innumerable  authors  of  antiquity ;  but  what'  this  atten- 
dant fpirit,  genius  or  daemon  was,  or  what  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  by  it,  neither  ancient  nor  modern  writers  have  been  able 
to  determine.  There  is  fome  disagreement  concerning  the 
name,  and  more  concerning  the  nature  of  it  :  only  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  advice  it  £ave  him  was  always  diffuafive  ;  "  never  im-  De 

T  *  u    r 

"  peliing,  fays  Cicero,  but  often  reftraining  him.'5  It  is 
commonly  named  h;s  Daemon,  by  which  title  he  himfelf 
owned  it.  Plato  fometimes  calls  it  his  guardian,  and  Apu- 
ieius  his  God  ;  becaufe  the  name  of  daemon,  as  St.  Auftin  n^ 


tells  us,  at  laft  grew  odious.     As  for  the  fign  or  manner,   in    J5- 
which  this  daemon   or  genius   foretold,    and    by    foretelling 
guarded  him  againft,  evils  to  come,   nothing  certain    can   be 
collected  about  it.  Some  affirm,  that  it  was  by  fneezing,  either 
in  himfelf  or  others :    but  Plutarch  rejects  this  opinion,   arid  n"* 

conjectured,  firft,  that  it  might  be  fome  apparition  ;  but  at  laft 
concludes,  that  it  was  his  obfervation  of  fome  inarticulate  un- 
accuftomed  found  or  voice,  conveyed  to  him  by  fome  extra- 
ordinary way,  as  we  fee  in  dreams.  Others  confine  this  fore- 
knowledge 
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knowledge  of  evils,  within  the  foul  of  Socrates  himfelf;  and 
when  hefaid  that  <c  his  genius  advifed  him,"  interpret  him  as 
if  he  had  faid,  that  "  his  mind  foreboded  and  fo  inclined  him." 
But  this  is  inconfiftent  with  the  defcription,  which  Socrates 
himfelf  gives  of  a  voice  and  figns  from  without.  Laftly,  fome 
conceive  it  to  be  one  of  thofe  fpirits,  that  have  a  particular 
care  of  men  ;  which  Maximus  Tyrius  and  Apuleius  defcribe 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  want  only  the  name  of  a  good 
angel  :  and  this  Laclantius  has  fupplied,  when  having  proved, 
that  God  fends  angels  to  guard  mankind,  he  adds  ;  "  and  So- 
"  crates  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  daemon  conftantly  near 
"  him,  which  had  kept  him  company  from  a  child,  arid  by 
"  whofe  beck  and  inftru&ion  he  guided  his  life." 

It  is  obferved  by  many,  that  Socrates  little  affected  travel  ; 
his  life  being  wholly  fpent  at  home,  excepting  when  he  went 
out  upon  military  fervices.  In  the  Peloponnefian  war,  he  was 
thrice  perfonally  engaged  :  firft,  at  the  fiege  of  Potidasa  ;  fe- 
condly,  at  Delium,  a  town  in  Baeotia,  which  the  Athenians 
took;  and,  thirdly,  at  Amphipolis,  when  it  was  taken  by  Bra- 
fidas,  the  Lacedemonian  general.  We  are  told  in  Plutarch's 
Sympofium,  and  in  the  perfon  of  Alcibiades,  that  "he  out- 
"  went  all  the  foldiers  in  hardinefs :  and  if  at  any  time,  faith 
<c  Alcibiades,  as  it  often  happens  in  war,  the  provifions  failed, 
*c  there  were  none  who  could  bear  the  want  of  meat  and  drink 
"  like  Socrates;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  feafting, 
u  he  alone  feemed  to  enjoy  them:  and  though  of  himfelf  he 
"  would  not  drink,  yet  being  invited  he  far  out-drank  every 
*'  body,  and  (which  is  nioft  ftrange)  was  never  feen  drunk." 
— He  forbore  to  accept  any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  ex- 
cept in  his  latter  years  that  of  fenator :  either,  as  JElian  faith, 
becaufe  he  faw  the  Athenian  government  approaching  to  a 
tyranny  ;  or,  as  himfelf  profefTeth,  becaufe  he  was  diiftiaded 
by  his  daemon  from  meddling  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
indeed  of  too  honeft  a  nature,  to  comply  with  the  injurious  and 
oppreflive  proceedings  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  to  oppofe 
them  was  dangerous,  as  he  afterwards  found. 

In  the  days  of  our  philofopher,  the  Sophifts  were  the  great 
and  leading  men  ;  the  matters  of  languages,  as  Cicero  calls 
them  ;  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  teach  every  thing,  and 
perfuaded  the  youth  to  forfake  all  others,  and  to  refort  only 

to 
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to  them.  With  thefe  Socrates  was  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual 
warfare  :  he  attacked  them  conftantly  T/ith  his  ufual  interro- 
gatories ;  and  by  his  fldil  and  fubtilty  in  difputation,  expofed 
their  fopbiftry,  and  refuted  their  principles.  He  took  all  op- 
portunities of  proving,  that  they  had  gained  a  much  greater 
portion  of  efteem,  than  they  had  a  right  to  j  that  they  were 
only  vain  afFe&ers  of  words ;  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  things,  they  pro  fe  fled  to  teach  ;  and  that,  inftead  of 
taking  money  of  others  for  teaching,  they  fhould  themfelves 
give  money  to  be  taught.  The  Athenians  were  pleafed  to 
fee  the  Sophifts  thus  rebuked  ;  were  brought  at  length  to  de- 
ride them,  and  at  the  inftigation  of  Socrates  withdrew  their 
children  from  them,  and  excited  them  to  the  ftudy  of  folid 
virtue  under  better  mailers. 

The  altercations  that  Socrates  had  with  the  Sophifts,  were 
not  attended  with  any  ill,  but  rather  with  good  effecls,  to 
him;  for  they  gained  him  refpecl:,  and  made  him  popular 
with  the  Athenians  :  but  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  one 
Anytus,  which  after  many  years  continuance  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  death.  Anytus  was  an  orator  by  profefTion,  who 
was  privately  maintained  and  enriched  by  leather-fellers.  He 
had  placed  two  of  his  fons  under  Socrates  to  be  taught ;  but 
becaufe  they  had  not  acquired  fuch  knowledge  from  him,  as 
enabled  them  to  get  their  living  by  pleading,  be  took  them 
away,  and  put  them  to  the  trade  of  leather-felling.  Socra- 
tes, difpleafed  with  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  young  men, 
whofe  ruin  he  prefaged  at  the  fame  time,  reproached  and  in- 
deed expofed  Anytus  in  his  difcourfes  to  his  fcholars.  Anytus 
was  grievoufly  vexed  and  hurt  by  this,  and  ftudied  all  occa- 
lions  and  ways  of  revenge  :  but  feared  the  Athenians,  who 
highly  reverenced  Socrates,  as  well  on  account  ot  his  great 
wifdom  and  virtue,  as  for  the  particular  oppontion  which  he 
had  made  to  thofe  vain  bablers  the  Sophifts.  He  advifed 
with  Melitus,  a  young  orator  ;  from  whofe  counfel  he  be- 
gan, by  making  trial  in  fmallcr  things,  to  found  h*ow  the 
Athenians  would  entertain  a  charge  againft  his  life.  He  fub- 
orned  the  famous  comic  poet  Ariftophanes,  to  ridicule  and 
mifreprefent  him  and  his  doctrines  upon  the  ftage  ;  which 
he  accordingly  did  in  his  comedy,  called  "  The  Clouds." 
Socrates,  who  feldom  went  to  the  theatre,  except  when  Eu- 
ripides, whom  he  admired,  contefted  with  any  new  trage- 
dian, 
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dian,  yet  was  prefent  at  the  acting  of  «4  The  Clouds  j"  and 
ftood  up  all  the  while,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the 
theatre.  One  that  was  prefent  afked  him,  if  he  was  not 
vexed  at  feeing  himfelf  brought  upon  the  ftage  ?  "  Not  at 
"  all,  anfwered  he  :  methinks,  I  am  at  a  feaft,  where  every 
46  one  enjoys  me." 

Many  years  paffed  from  the  firft  falling  out  between  So- 
crates and  Anytus,  during  which  one  continued  openly  re- 
proving, the  other  fecretly  undermining  ;  till  at  length  Any- 
tus, obferving  a  fit  conjuncture,  procured  Melitus  to  prefer 
a  bill  againft  him  to  the  fenate  in  thefe  terms.  6i  Melitus 

£3 

44  fon  of  Melitus,  a  Pythean,  accufeth  Socrates  fon  of  So- 
44  phronifcus,  an  Alopecian.  Socrates  violates  the  law,  not 
4C  believing  the  deities  which  this  city  believeth,  but  intro- 
44  ducins  other  new  2;ods.  He  violates  the  law  likewife  in 

to  o 

46  corrupting  youth  :  the  punifhment  death."  This  bill  be- 
ing preferred  upon  oath,  Crito  became  bound  to  the  judges 
for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial  ;  till  which,  Socrates 
employed  himfelf  in  his  ufual  philofophical  exercifes,  taking 
no  care  to  provide  any  defence.  The  day  being  come,  Any- 
tus, Lyco,  and  Melitus  accufed  him  :  Socrates  made  his 
own  defence,  without  procuring  an  advocate,  as  the  cuftom 
was,  to  plead  for  him.  He  did  not  defend  himfelf  with  the 
tone  and  language  of  a  fuppliant  or  guilty  perfon,  but,  as  if  he 
were  matter  of  the  judges  themfelves,  with  freedom,  firmnefs, 
and  fome  degree  of  contumacy.  Many  of  his  friends  fpoke 
alfo  in  his  behalf  5  and  laftly,  Plato  went  up  into  the  chair, 
and  began  a  fpeech  in  thefe  words,  "  Though  I,  Atheni- 
4C  ans,  am  the  youngeft  of  thofe,  that  come  up  into  this 

44  place" but   they  flopped  him,   crying  out,    44  of  thofe 

4C  that  go  down/'  which  he  was  thereupon  conftrained  to 
do  :  and  then  proceeding  to  vote,  they  caft  Socrates  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  voices.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  Athens, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  when  any  one  was  cart,  if  the  fault 
were  not  capital,  to  impofe  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  when  the 
guilty  perfon  was  afked  the  higheft  rate,  at  which  he  efti- 
mated  his  offence.  This  was  propofed  to  Socrates,  who 
told  the  judges,  that  to  pay  a  penalty  was  to  own  an  offence  ; 
and  that,  inftead  of  being  condemned,  for  what  he  ftood 
accufed,  he  deferved  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge 

out 
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out  of  the  Prytanseum.  This  was  the  greateft  honour,  the 
Grecians  could  confer  :  and  t^e  anfwer  fo  exafperated  the 
judges,  that  they  condemned  him  to  death  by  eighty  votes 
more. 

The  fentence  being  patted,  he  was  fent  to  prifon  :  which, 
fays  Seneca,  he  entered  with  the  famerefolution  and  firmnefs,  Confolat. 
with  which  he  had  oppofed  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  took  away  ad 
all  ignominy  from  the  place,  which,  adds  Seneca,  could  not 
be  a  prifon,  while  he  was  there.  He  lay  here  in  fetters  thir- 
ty days  :  and  was  conftantly  vifited  by  Crito,  Plato,  and 
other  friends,  with  whom  he  pafled  the  time  in  difpute  after 
his  ufual  manner.  He  was  often  follicited  by  them  to  an  ef- 
cape,  which  he  not  only  refufed,  but  derided  ;  afldng,  "  If 
"  they  knew  any  place  out  of  Attica,  whither  death  would 
"  not  come  ?':  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  by  Plato, 
who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it ;  and,  as  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  affecting  picture  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  we  will 
exhibit  it  here  in  his  own  Words.  Socrates,  the  day  he  was 
to  die,  had  been  difcourfing  to  his  friends  upon  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul  :  and  "  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  fpeak- 
"  ing,  Crito  afked  him,  if  he  had  any  directions  to  give  con-  Platoms 
"  cerning  his  fons  or  other  things,  in  which  they  could  ferve  phaedo- 
"  him  ?  /  defire  no  more  of  you ,  faith  Socrates,  than  what  1  n°5]  edit"." 
*(  have  always  told  you  :  if  you  take  care  of  your f elves,  wbaifo-  Henr«  Ste- 
"  ever  you  do  will  be  acceptable  to  me  and  mine,  though  you 
*'  promije  nothing  ^  if  you  negletl  yourfelves  and  virtue,  you 
ic  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  us,  though  you  promife  ever  fo 
"  much.  That,  anfwered  Crito,  we  will  obferve,  but  how 
"  will  you  be  buried  ?  As  you  think  good,  fays  he,  if  you  can 
<c  catch  me,  and  I  do  not  give  you  the  flip.  Then  with  a 
"  fmile  applying  himfelf  to  us,  I  cannot  perfuade  Crito,  fays 
<c  he,  that  I  am  that  Socrates  who  wus  haranguing  j lift  now, 
66  or  any  thing  more  than  the  carcafs  you  ivill  prefently  behold^ 
cc  and  therefore  he  is  taking  all  this  care  of  my  interment.  It 
*'  feems,  that  what  I  juji  now  explained  in  a  long  difcourfe,  has 
"  ?nade  no  imprejjion  at  all  upon  him  :  namely,  that,  as  foon  as 
"  1  [hall  have  drank  the  poifon,  I '  Jhall  not  remain  longer  with 
"you,  but  depart  immediately  to  the  feats  of  the  blejjed.  Theft 
"  things,  with  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  comfort  you 
"  and  my f el^  have  been  f aid  to  no  furppfe.  As  therefore  Crito 

"  was 
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<c  was  bound  to  the  judges  for  my  appearance,  fo  you  muft  now 
"  be  bound  to  Onto  for  my  departure  ;  and  when  be  fees  my 
"  body  burnt  or  buried,  let  him  net  fay,  that  Socrates  fuffers  any 
*'  thing,  or  is  any  way  concerned  :  for  know,  dear  Onto,  fetch 
"  a  miftake  were  a  wrong  to  my  fouL  I  tell  you,  that  my  body 
"  is  only  buried ;  and  hi  that  be  done  as  you  jhall  think  fit,  or 
<c  as  Jhall  be  mofl  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  coun- 
«  try.  This  laid,  he  arofe  and  retired  to  an  inner  room  ; 
"  taking  Crito  with  him,  and  leaving  us,  who  like  orphans 
<c  were  to  be  deprived  of  (b  dear  a  father,  to  difcourfe  upon 
"  our  own  mifery.  After  his  bathing,  came  his  wife,  and 
"  the  other  women  of  his  family,  with  his  fons,  two  of 
*'  them  children,  one  of  them  a  youth  :  and  when  he  had 
"  given  proper  directions  about  his  domeftic  affairs,  he  dif- 
"  miffed  them,  and  came  out  to  us.  It  was  now  near  fun- 
"  fet,  for  he  had  flayed  long  within,  when  coming  out  he 
"  fat  down,  and  did  not  fpeak  much  after.  Then  entered 
*'  an  officer,  and  approaching  him  faid,  Socrates,  I  am  per- 
"  fuaded,  that  I  /hall  have  no  reafon  to  blame  you,  for  what 
44  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  blame  in  others  :  who  have  been 
"  angry  at  me>  a°d  loaded  me  with  curfes,  for  only  doino- 
"  what  the  magiirrate  commands,  when  I  have  prefented 
"  the  poifon  to  them.  But  I  know  you  to  be  the  rnoft  gene- 
"  rous,  the  nioft  mild,  the  beft  of  all  men,  that  ever  en- 
**  tered  this  place  ;  and  am  certain,  that  if  you  entertain  any 
"  refentment  upon  this  occafion,  it  will  not  be  at  me,  but 
ie  at  the  real  authors  of  your  misfortune.  You  know  the 
«  mefTage  I  bring  :  farewel  :  and  endeavour  to  bear  with 
"  patience  what  muft  be  born.  And,  faid  Socrates  to  the 
"  officer,  who  went  out  weeping,  Fare  thee  well:  1  will. 
"  How  civil  is  this  man!  I  have  found  him  the  fame  all  the 
"  time  of  my  imprifonment :  be  would  often  vifit  me,  fometimes 
*'  difcourfe  with  ?ne,  always  itfed  me  kindly  ;  and  now  fee,  how 
«c  generoufly  he  weeps  for  me.  But  come,  Crito  5  let  us  do  as  he 
<c  bids  us  :  if  the  peifon  be  ready,  l?t  it  le  brought  in  ;  if  not, 
<c  let  fomebody  prepare  it.  The  fun  is  yet  among  the  moun- 
"  tains,  and  not  fet,  fays  Crit-o  :  f  rnyfelf  have  feen  others 
*'  drink  it  later,  who  have  even  eat  and  drank  freely  with 
"  their  friends,  after  the  fign  has  been  given  :  be  not  in  hafte, 
«*  there  is  time  enough.  Why  yes,  fays  Socrates,  they  who  do 

"/* 
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"  fe  think  they  gain  fomeihing  :  but  what  Jbalt  I  gain  by  drink- 
«  ing  it  late:  Nothing ,  but  to  be  laughed  at >  for  appearing 
«  too   deprous  of  life  :  pray,  let  it  be  as  I  fay.     Then  Crito 
"  fent  one   of  the  attendants,  who   immediately  returned, 
"  and  with  him  the  man,  who  was  to  adminifter  the  poifon, 
"  brinp-ino-  a  cup  in  his  hand  :  to  whom  Socrates  faid,  prithee^ 
"  my  good  friend  )f or  thou  art  verfed  in  thefe  things^  what  muji 
<c  1  do  ?  Nothing,  faid  the  man,  but  walk  about  as  foon  as 
"  you  (hall  have  drank,  till  you  perceive  your  legs  to  fail ; 
"  and  then  fit  down.     Then  he  prefented  the  cup,  which 
<c  Socrates  took  without  the  leaft  change  of  countenance,  or 
"  any  emotion  whatever,  but  looking  with  his  ufual  intrepi- 
"  dity  upon  the  man.     He  then  demanded,  whether  be  might 
"  [pill  any  of  it  in  libation  ?  The  man    anfwered,   he  had 
"  only  prepared  juft  what  was  fufficient.     Tes9  fays  Socrates, 
"  /  may  pray  to  the  gods^  and  will.,  that  my  paffage  hence  may 
*'  be  happy )   which  1  do  befieck  them  to  grant :  and  that  inftant 
«  fwallowed  the  draft  with  the  greateft  eafe.     Many  of  us, 
*'  who  till  then  had  refrained  from  tears,  when  we  faw  him 
*'  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  and  drink  off  the  poifon,  were 
"  not   able  to   refrain  longer,   but  gave  vent  to   our  grief: 
"  which   Socrates   obferving,  Friends,   faith  he,  what  mearl 
cc  you  ?    1  fent  away  the  women  for  no  ether  reafon^  but  that 
44  they  might  not  dijlurb  us  with  this  :  for  I  have  heard^  that 
"  we  Jhould  die  with  gratulation  and  applaufe  :  be  quiet  thcn9 
"  and  behave  yourfehes  like  men.    Thefe  words  made  us  with 
<s  fhame  fupprefs  our  tears.     When  he  had  walked  awhile, 
"  and  perceived  his  legs  to  fail,  he  lay  down  on  his  back,   as 
"  the   executioner   directed  :  who,  in  a   little   time  looking 
"  upon  his  feet,  and  pinching  them  pretty  hard,   afked  him, 
"  if  he  perceived  it  ?  Socrates  faid,  No.     Then  he  did  the 
«*  fame  by  his  legs  ;  and  fhewing  us,  how  every  part  fuccef- 
"  fively  grew  cold  and  ftiff,  obferved,  that  when  that  chill- 
*'  nefs  reached  his  heart,  he   would   die.     Not  long  after, 
*'  Socrates,  removing  the  garment  with  which  he  was  co- 
*c  vered,  faid,  I  owe  a   cock  to  /Efculapius  ;  pay  it^  negleft  it 
cc  not.     It  (hall  be  done,  fays  Crito  :  would  you  have  any 
"  thing  elfe  ?  He  made  no   anfwer,  but  after  lying  a  while, 
"  ftretched  himfelf  forth  :   when  the  executioner  uncovering 
"  him  found   his  eyes  fixed,  which   were  clofed  by  Crito. 

"  This 
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"  This,  fays  Plato,  was  the  end  of  the  heft,  the  wifeft,  and 
"  the  juileil  of  men  ":  and  this  account  of  it  by  Plato,  Tully 
profefles,  that  he  could  never  read  without  tears. 

He  died,  according  to  Plato,  when  he  was  more  than 
feventy  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  with  many  tears  and 
much  folemnity  by  his  friends,  among  whom  the  exceflive 
rivt.  grief  of  Plato  is  obferved  by  Plutarch  :  yet  as  foon  as  they 
had  performed  that  laft  fervice,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  they  Itole  out  of  the  city,  the  greater  part 
to  Megara,  to  Euclid,  who  received  them  kindly,  the 
reft  to  other  places.  Soon  after,  however,  the  Athenians- 
were  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  the  injuftice,  they  had  com- 
mitted aga'mft  Socrates  ;  and  became  fo  exafperated,  that 
nothing  would  ferve  them,  but  the  authors  of  it  (hould  be 
put  to  death  :  as  Melitus  was,  while  Anytus  was  banifh- 
ed.  In  farther  teilimony  of  their  penitence,  they  called 
home  his  friends  to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting  ;  they 
forbad  public  fpe&acles  of  games  and  wreillings  for  a  time  ; 
they  caufed  his  ilatue,  made  in  brafs  by  Lyfippus,  to  be  fet 
up  in  the  Pompeium  ;  and  a  plague  enfuing,  which  they 
imputed  to  this  unjull  acl,  they  made  an  order,  that  no 
man  fhould  mention  Socrates  publickly  and  on  the  theatre, 
in  order  to  forget  the  fooner  what  they  had  done. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  very  homely  :  was  bald,  had  a 
dark  complexion,  a  flat  nofe,  eyes  (licking  out,  and  a  fevere 
down-caft  look.  In  ihort,  his  countenance  promifed  fo  ill, 
that  Zopyrus,  a  phyfiognomift,  pronounced  him  incident  to 
various  paffions,  and  given  to  many  vices  :  which  when  Al- 
cibiades  and  others  that  were  prelent  laughed  at,  knowing 
him  to  be  free  from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  Socrates  jufti- 
fled  the  fkill  of  Zopyrus  by  owning,  that  "  he  was  by  na- 
"  ture  prone  to  thofe  vices,  but  fuppreiled  his  inclination  by 
1  reafon."  The  defecis  of  his  perfon  were  amply  compen- 
fated  by  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  his  mind.  The 
oracle  at  Delphi  declared  him  the  wifeft  of  all  men,  for  pro- 
Acsdem.  feJiing  only  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing  :  Apollo,  as  Tully 
fays,  conceiving  the  only  wifdom  of  mankind  to  confift,  in 
not  thinking  themfelves  to  know  thofe  things,  of  which 
they  are  ignorant.  He  was  a  man  of  all  virtues,  and  fo  re-- 
markably  frugal,  that  how  little  foever  he  had,  it  was  always 


enough  : 
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enough :  and  when  he  was  amidft  a  great  variety  of  rich 
and  expenfive  objects,  he  would  often  fay  to  himfelf,  "  how 
"  many  things  are  there,  which  I  do  not  want !" 

He  had  two  wives,  one  of  which  was  the  noted  Xantippe  : 
whom  Aulus  Gellius  defcribes  as  an  accurfed  froward  wo- 
man, chiding  and  fcolding  always,  by  day  and  by  night. 
Several  inftances  are  recorded  of  her  impatience  and  his  long- 
fuffering.  One  day,  before  fome  of  his  friends,  ihe  fell  into 
the  ufual  extravagancies  of  her  paflion  ;  when  he,  without 
anfwerino-  a  word,  went  abroad  with  them :  but  was  no 

O  y 

fooner  out  of  the  door,  than  fhe,  running  up  into  the  cham- 
ber, threw  water  down  upon  his  head  :  upon  which,  turning 
to  his  friends,  (C  Did  not  I  tell  you,  fays  he,  that  after  fo 


1.37, 
"  much  thunder   we  fhould  have  rain  "?    Another  time,  {he 

pulled  his  cloak  from  his  fnoulders  in  the  open  forum  :  and 
fome  of  his  friends  advifing  him  to  beat  her,  "  Yes,  fays  Ibld-vm'37« 
"  he,  that  while  we  two  fight,  you  may  all  ftand  by,  and 
c<  cry,  well  done  Socrates,  to  him  Xantippe."  He  chofe 
this  wife,  we  are  told,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  they,  who 
would  be  excellent  in  horfemanmip,  chufe  the  rougheft  and 
moft  fpirited  horfes ;  fuppofing  that  if  they  are  able  to  ma- 
nage them,  they  may  be  able  to  manage  any.  He  has  pro- 
bably been  imitated  by  few,  and  imitation  in  this  cafe  would 
certainly  be  dangerous :  for  every  man  is  not  a  Socrates ;  and 
for  one,  who  would  be  able  to  keep  his  feat,  and  learn  to  ride 
thefe  horfes,  a  thoufand  would  be  thrown  off,  and  have  their 
necks  broke. 

Socrates,  we  think,  was  far  happier  in  his  fcholars  and 
hearers,  than  with  all  his  philofophy  he  could  be  with  his 
wives  :  for  he  had  a  great  number  that  did  him  the  higheft 
honour,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
They  who  affirm  that  Socrates  wrote  nothing,  as  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  mean  only  in  refpecl  to  his  philofophy : 
for  it  is  attefted  and  allowed,  that  he  affixed  Euripides  in 
compofing  tragedies,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces  of 
poetry.  Dialogues  alfo  and  epiftles  are  afcribed  to  him.  His 
philofophical  difputations  were  committed  to  writing  by  his 
fcholars  ;  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  chiefly.  Xenophon  fet  the 
example  to  the  reft,  in  doing  it  firft,  and  alfo  with  the  great- 
eft  punctuality  j  as  Plato  did  it  with  the  moft  liberty,  who 
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intermixed  fo  much  of  his  own,  that  it  is  not  eafy,  if  pofll- 
ble,  to  diftinguiih   the  mafter  from  the  fcholar.     Hence  So- 
crates,  hearing  him  recite  his  Lyfis,  cried  out,  cc  How  many 
"  things  doth   this  young  man  feign  of  me  "?    And  Xeno- 
phon,  denying  that  Socrates   ever  difputed  of  heaven,  or  of 
natural  caufes,  or  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which 
the  Greeks  call  pu»9jjf*xTa,  fays,  that  "  they,  who  afcribe  fuch 
"  diflertations  to  him,  lie  grofsly  :"    wherein,  as  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  informs  us,  he  aims  at  Plato,  who  maketh  Socrates  dif- 
courfe  of  natural  philoiophy,  muiic,  and  geometry. 

SOCRATES,  a«   ecclefiaftical  hiflorian  of  the  fifth 

century,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the 

Fabricii         empire  of  Theodofius.     He  Itudied  grammar  under  the  two 

famous   mafters   Helladius   and  Ammonius,  who  had  with- 

1U>.    V.    C.    «.]-. 

— Tille-  drawn  themfelves  from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople  ;  and, 
pin"  Cave"  a'fter  ne  na:^  finifeed  his  ftudies,  for  fome  time  profefled  the 
&c.  law,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence  he  obtained  the  name 

of  Scholaiticus.  Then  he  undertook  to  write  eccleilaftical 
hiftory  ;  and,  beginning  from  the  year  309,  where  Eufebius 
ends,  continued  it  down  to  440.  This  hiftory  is  written, 
as  Valerius  his  editor  and  tranflator  obferves,  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  and  exac"tnefs.  His  exa&nefe  may  be  pre- 
fumed  from  his  induflry  in  confulting  the  original  records, 
acts  of  council,  bifhops  letters,  and  the  writings  of  his 
cotemporaries,  of  which  he  often  gives  us  extracts.  He  is 
alfo  careful  in  fetting  down  exadily  the  fucceffion  of  bifliops, 
and  the  years  in  which  every  thing  was  tranfa&ed  ;  and  de- 
fcribes  them  by  confuls  and  olympiads.  His  judgment  ap- 
pears in  his  reflections  and  obfervations,  which  are  very  rea- 
fonable  and  very  impartial.  In  the  22d  chapter  of  the  5th 
book,  we  may  fee  an  example  of  his  exaft  and  diligent  in- 
quiry, as  well  as  of  his  judgment  and  moderation.  He  there 
treats  of  the  difpute,  on  what  day  the  feaft  of  Eafter  fhould 
be  celebrated,  which  had  caufed  fo  much  trouble  in  the 
church;  and  remarks  very  wifely,  that  there  was  no  juft 
reafon  to  difpute  with  fo  much  heat  about  a  thing  of  fo  little 
confequence  ;  that  it  was  not  rsecelTary  herein  to  follow  the 
cuftom  of  the  Jews  ;  that  the  apoitles  made  no  general  rules 
for  the  keeping  of  feftivals>  but  that  they  were  brought  into 

the 
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the  church  by  ufe  only  ;  that  they  left  no  law  concerning 
the  time  when  Eafter  fhould  be  celebrated,  and  that  it  was 
related  only  for  the  fake  of  the  hiftory,  how  Jefus  Chrift 
was  crucified  at  the  feaft  of  unleavened  bread  ;  and  that  the 
apoftles  did  not  trouble  themfelves  to  make  orders  about  ho- 
ly-days, but  were  only  follicitous  to  teach  faith  and  virtue. 
All  this  is  wife  and  judicious,  and  favors  nothing  of  that 
zeal  without  knowledge,  which  is  fo  often  to  be  met  with 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church. 

This  writer  has  been  accufed  of  being  a  Novatian,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  he  fpeaks  very  well  of  that  fc6t ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  Valefius  has  proved,  he  was  not  one  of  them, 
but  adhered  to  the  church,  while  he  reprefents  them  as  fepa- 
rated  from  it.  The  ftile  of  Socrates  is  plain  and  eafy ;  and 
hath  nothing  in  it  of  oratory,  which  he  treats  with  contempt. 
His  hiftory  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  published 
Graece  &  Latine  by  Valefms,  together  with  Eufebius  and 
the  other  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians ;  and  republiihed,  with  ad-  $ee  EUSE* 
ditional  notes  by  Reading,  at  London  1720,  in  three  vo-  BIUS- 
lumes  folio. 

SOLIMENE  (FRANCIS)  an  illuftrious  Italian  pain- 
ter, was  defcended  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Nocera  de 
Pagani  near  Naples  in  1657.  His  father  Angelo,  who  was 
a  good  painter,  and  alfo  a  man  of  learning,  difcerned  an  un- 
common genius  in  his  fon  :  who  is  faid  to  have  fpent  whole 
nights  in  the  ftudies  of  poetry  and  philofophy.  He  defigned 
alfo  fo  judicioufly  in  Chiaro  Obfcuro,  that  his  performances 
furprized  all  who  faw  them.  Angelo  intended  him  for  the 
law,  and  did  not  alter  his  purpofe,  though  he  was  informed 
of  his  other  rare  talents,  till  cardinal  Orfmi  put  him  upon  it. 
This  cardinal,  afterwards  pope  Benedict  XIII,  had  the 
goodnefs,  at  a  viiit,  to  examine  the  youth  in  philofophy  : 
whofe  fprightly  anfwers  pleafing  his  eminence  greatly,  An- 
gelo obferved,  that  his  fon  would  do  better,  if  he  did  not 
wafte  fo  much  of  his  time  in  drawing.  The  prelate  defired 
to  fee  his  defigns,  and  was  fo  furprifed,  that  he  told  the  fa- 
ther, how  unjuft  he  would  be  both  to  his  fon  and  to  paint- 
ing, if  he  attempted  to  check  that  force  of  genius,  which 
was  fo  manifeftly  pointed  out.  On  this,  Solimene  had  full 
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liberty  given  him  to  follow  his  inclination.     Two  years  paf- 
fed  on,   while  he   ftudied  under  his  father  ;   when  the  defire 
of  perfecting  himfelf  determined  him,   in  1674,  to  vifit  Na- 
ples.    Here  he  put  himfelf  under  the  direction  of  Francifco 
Maria,   who   was  reckoned   an  excellent  defigner  ;    but  re- 
ceived  fuch  difccuragement  from  him,  that  he  left  him  in  a 
few  days.     He  guided  himfelf  by  the  works  of  Lanfranc  and 
Calabrafe,  in  ftudying  compofition  and  chiaro  obfcuro  :  thofe 
of  Pietro  Cortona  and  Luca  Jordano  were  his  ftandards  for 
colouring:  and  he   confulted,   laftly,  Guido  and  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti  for  their  beautiful  manner  of  drapery.     By  an  accurate 
and  well  managed  ftudy  of  thefe  matters,  Solimene  formed  to 
himfelf  a  fure  gout :  and  foon  diftinguidied  himfelf  as  a  paint- 
er.    Hearing  thejefuits  intended   to  have  the  chapel  of  St. 
Anne  painted,  in  the  church  Jefu  Nuovo,  he  fent   them   a 
fketch  by  an  architecture  painter  ;  not  daring  to  carry  it  him- 
felf,  for  fear  a  prejudice   againft   his  youth   might   exclude 
him.     His   defigri  was  neverthelefs  accepted  ;   and  while  he 
painted  this  chapel,  the  beft  painters  of  Naples  vifited  him, 
aftonifhed  to  find  themfelves  furpafTed  by  a  mere  boy.    This 
was  his  firft  fhining  out ;  and  his  reputation  grew  fo  faft,  that 
oreat  works  were  offered  him  from  every  quarter.     His  fame 
was  as  great  in  other  countries,  as  at  Naples  ;  infomuch  that 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  made  him  very  advantageous 
propofals  to  engage  him  in  their  fervice,  which  however  he 
declined.     Philip  V,  arriving  at  Naples,  commanded  him  to 
paint  his  portrait  :    this  monarch  diftinguifhed  him  highly  by 
his  favour,   and  even  cauied  him  to  fit  in  his  prefence.     The 
emperor  Charles  VI  knighted  him,  on  account  of  a  picture 
he  lent  him.     In  1701,  he  came  and  ftaid  at  Rome  during 
the  holy  year  :   the  pope  and  cardinals  took  great  notice  of 
him.     This   painter   is   alfo  known    by    his  fonnets,  which 
have  been  printed  feveral  times  in  collections  of  poetry  :  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  at  eighty  years  of  age,  his  memory  fup- 
plied  him  with  the  moft  beautiful  paffages  of  the  poets,  in  the 
application  of  which    he  was  very  happy.     Thefe  qualifica- 
tions engaged  the  beft  company  of   Naples   to   frequent  his 
houfe ;    for  he  always  lived  in  a  diftinguilhed  manner.     His 
cuftom  of  dreffing  himfelf  like  an  abbe  gave   him  the  name 
of  Abbe  Solimene.     Ke  died  in  the  year  1/47?  when  he  was 

near 
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near  ninety  years  of  age.  He  painted  all  after  nature  ;  being 
fearful,  as  he  faid,  that  too  fervile  an  attachment  to  the  an- 
tique fhould  damp  the  fire  of  his  imagination.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  fine  temper,  who  neither  criticifed  the  works  of 
others  out  of  envy,  nor  was  blind  to  his  own  defers.  He 
told  the  Italian  author  of  his  life,  that  he  had  advanced  many 
falfitics  in  extolling  the  character  of  his  works  :  which,  it  is 
true,  had  got  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  yet  were  very 
far  fhort  of  perfection.  The  great  duke  of  Tufcany  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  Solimene's  mcdefty  to  fend  him  his 
picture,  which  he  wanted  to  place  in  his  gallery  among  other 
painters. 

SOL  IS  (A\TTONio  de)  an  ingenious  Spanim  writer, 
was  of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Pla- 
cenza  in  Old  Caftile,  in  1610,  He  was  fent  to  Salamanca  to  1?icola.i 

n  11-11  -  Antonio 

ftudy  the  law  ;  but,  like  the  greater  part  ot  thofe,  who  have  Bibl.  Hif- 
before  tafted  the  fweets  of  the  belles  lettres,  did  not  purfue  it  pana* 
long.  He  had  a  natural  turn  for  poetry,  and  cultivated  it 
with  a  fuccefs,  which  did  him  great  honour.  He  was  but 
feventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  wrote  an  ingenious  comedy, 
called  Amor  y  Obligacion  ;  and  he  afterwards  compofed 
many  others,  which  were  received  with  the  high  eft  applaufe. 
Nicolas  Antonio  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  beft  comic  poet, 
Spain  has  ever  feen.  At  fix  and  twenty  he  applied  himfelf 
to  ethics  and  politics.  His  great  merit  procured  him  a  patron 
in  the  count  d'Qropefa,  viceroy  then  of  Navarre,  and  after- 
wards of  the  kingdom  of  Valence,  who  took  him  for  his  fe- 
cretary.  In  1642,  he  wrote  his  comedy  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  to  be  reprefented  at  Pampeluna,  upon  the  birth  of 
the  count's  fon.  Then  Philip  IV  of  Spain  made  him  one  of 
his  fecretaries  ;  and  after  his  death  the  queen  regent  made 
him  firft  hiitoriographer  of  the  Indies,  which  was  a  place  of 
great  profit  as  well  as  honour.  His  "  Pliftory  of  the  con- 
<c  queft  of  Mexico  "  (hews,  that  fhe  could  not  have  named 
a  fitter  perfon  ;  for  it  is  written  very  well,  and  in  a  moil  in- 
terefting  manner.  Intent  upon  raifing  the  glory  of  Ferdi- 
nand Cortez  his  hero,  he  has  imputed  to  him  many  flrokes 
of  policy,  many  reflections,  and  many  a£tions,  of  which  he 
was  not  capable  ;  and  he  has  cloied  his  account  with  the 
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conqueft  of  Mexico,  that  he  might  not  tarnifh  it  with  the 
cruelties  afterwards  committed  :  neverthelefs,  the  hiftory  is 
reckoned  upon  the  whole  very  good,  and  has  been  translated 
into  feveral  languages.  He  is  perhaps  better  known  for  this 
hiftory,  at  leaft  abroad,  than  for  his  poetry,  and  dramatic  wri- 
tings, although  he  was  excellent,  in  that  way. 

He  had  always  lived  in  the  world,  and  enjoyed  himfelf  like 
other  people  ;  but  at  length  the  religious  paflion  feized,  and 
entirely  fubdued  him  He  was  now  refolved  to  dedicate  him- 
feif  to  the  fervice  of  G  )d,  by  embracing  the  ecclefiaftical 
flate;  and  accordingly  was  ordained  a  prieft  at  fifty-feven 
years  of  age.  He  renounced  now  all  prophane  compofttions, 
and  wrote  nothing  afterwards  but  fome  dramatic  pieces  upon 
fubje6ls  of  devotion,  which  are  represented  in  Spain  on  cer- 
tain feftivals.  He  died  the  iQth  of  April  1686.  His  come- 
dies were  printed  at  Madrid  in  1681,  410.  his  facred  and  pro- 
fane poems  at  the  fams  place  in  1716,  410.  his  Hiftory  of 
Mexico  oft-m,  but  particularly  at  Bruflels  in  1704,  folio,  with 
his  life  prefixed  by  D.  Juan  de  Goyeneche. 

S  O  M  E  R  S  (JoHN,  Lord)  chancellor  of  England,  was 
the  fon  of  an  attorney  at  Worcefter,  where  he  was  born  in 
1652.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  fchool  in  Staffbrdfliire  ; 
and  thence  admitted  a  gentleman -commoner  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Oxford.  Afterwards  he  entered  himfelf  of  the  Mid- 
die  Temple,  London,  where  he  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  with  ereat  vigour :  intermixing  all  the  while  with  it  that 

O  O  '  O 

of  polite  literature,  of  which,  as  appears  from  fome  fmall  pub- 
lications, he  was  a  great  mafter.  He  foon  diftinguiflied  him- 

o  o 

felf  to  great  advantage  at  the  bar  ;  and,  in  1681,  had  a  con- 
fiderable  {hare  in  apiece,  intitled,  "  A  juft  and  modeft  vin- 
"  dication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  laft  parliaments,"  in 
anfwer  to  kino-  Charles  the  Second's  "  Declaration  to  all  his 

*2 

"  loving  fubjech  touching  the  caufes  and  reafons,  that  moved 
"  him  to  dixlblve  the  two  laft  parliaments."  Biftiop  Burnet 
fays,  that  this  piece  is  "  writ  with  great  fpirit  and  true  judg- 
"  ment ;"  that  it  "  was  at  firft  penned  by  Sidney,  but  a  new 
<f>  draught  was  made  by  Somers,"  who,  as  he  afterwards  ob- 
ferves,  "  writ  the  beft  papers  that  came  out  at  that  time," 
though  the  titles  of  them  are  not  now  known.  In  June  1 683, 

he 
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he  was  one  of  the  council  for  Thomas  Pilkington,  Samuel 
Shute,  and  Henry  Cornifh,  Efqrs.  Ford  Lord  Gray,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Player,  and  others,  who  were  then  tried  for  a  riot  in  the 
cky,  at  the  chufmg  of  the  fheriffs  in  the  year  1682  :  and  in 
1688,  he  was  of  council  for  the  feven  bifhops  at  their  tryal. 
In  the  Convention,  which  met  by  the  prince  of  Orange's 
fummons  in  January  1688-9,  he  reprefented  his  native  city  of 
Worcefter ;  and  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  houfe  of 

Cj 

commons,  at  a  conference  with  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon   the 
v/ord  Abdicated.      Soon  after    the  acceffion    of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed  follicitor-general,  and  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  knighthood  ;   and  in  the  debate  upon  the 
bill  for  recognizing  their  majefties  and  the  a&  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  fpoke  with  much  zeal  and  fuch  an  afcendant  authority, 
that  it  pa  fled  without  any  more  oppofition.     In   April  1692, 
he  was  made  attorney  general  ;    and  in  March  following,    ad- 
vanced to  the  poft  of  lord  keeper.     In  1697,   he   was  created 
lord  Somers,  baron  of  Evefliam,  and  made  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  honors  and   dignities,  his 
majefty  made  him  a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Reygate  and  How- 
legh  in  Surry,  and  another  grant  of  2100!.  per  annum  out  of 
the  fee -farm  rents.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700,   he 
was  removed  from  his  poft  of  lord  high   chancellor;  and  the 
year  following  was  impeached   of  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
nors  by  the  houfe  of  commons,   but  acquitted  upon  trial  by 
the  houfe  of  lords.     He  then  retired  to  a  ftudious  courfe  of 
life  ;  and  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety,    of  which 
he  had  been  Jong  a  member.     Nevertheiefs,  though  removed 
from  the  adminiilration,  his  labors  were  ftill  dedicated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  government  and  of  his  country.     In  1706  there- 
fore, he  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  lords  to  correct  fome 
proceedings  in  the  common  law  and  in  chancery,   that  were 
both  dilatory  and  chargeable  ;  and  by  thus  endeavouring  to  a- 
mend  the  vocation  which   he   had   adorned,  {hewed  himfelf 
greatly  fuperior  to  little  prejudices.    The  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  alfo  projected    by  him  the  fame  year. 
In  1708,   he  was  made  lord   prefident  of  the  council;   from 
which  poft  he  was  removed  in  1710,  upon  the  change  of  the 
miniftry.     In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  grew 
very  infirm  in  his  health  :  which  indifpofition  is  fuppofed  to 
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be  the  reafon,  that  he  had  no  other  poft  than  a  feat  at  the 
council  table,  after  the  acceilion  of  George  I.  He  died  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  the  26th  of  April  1716;  after  having  for  fome 
time  furvived  the  powers  of  his  underftanding.  His  lordihip 
was  never  married. 

Endlefs  are  the  encomiums,  which  have  been  beftowed 
upon  this  noble  and  illuftrious  perfon.  Bifhop  Burnet  tells 
us,  that  u  he  was  very  learne  1  in  his  own  profeffion,  with  a 
4C  great  deal  more  learning  in  other  profeilions ;  in  divinity, 
4t  philofophy,  and  hiftory  He  had  a  great  capacity  for  bu- 
44  fmefs,  with  an  extraordinary  temper  j  for  he  was  fair  and 
<c  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  co  fidering  his  poll  :  fo  that  he 
44  had  all  the  patience  and  foftnefs,  as  well  as  the  juilice  and 
"  equity,  becoming  a  great  magistrate."  An  honourable 
46  writer  of  our  own  times  calls  him  "  one  of  thofe  divine 
"  men,  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned, 
46  while  all  the  reft  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  All 
44  the  traditional  accounts  of  him,  the  hiftorians  of  the  Jaft 
"  age,  and  its  beft  authors  reprefent  him,  as  the  moft  incor- 
44  rupt  lawyer,  and  the  honcfteft  ftatefman,  as  a  mafter-ora- 
44  tor,  a  genius  of  the  fined  tafte,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  no- 
44  bleft  and  m  >'l  extenfive  views  ;  as  a  man  who  difpenfed 
44  bleffings  by  his  life;  and  planned  them  for  pofterity."'  He 
was  a  very  gr  at  patron  of  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly of  i/ir.  Addifon,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at 
large  in  one  of  his  freeholders  :  in  that  of  May  the  4th  1716, 
where  he  has  chofen  his  lordfhip's  motto  for  that  of  his  paper, 
PrcdeJJe  quam  conjpici.  It  was  lord  Somers,  who  firft  redeem- 
ed Milton's  Paradife  Loft  from  that  obfcurity,  in  which  party- 
prejudice  and  hatred  had  fuffered  it  long  to  lie  neglected,  and 
pointed  out  the  merits  of  that  noble  poem. 

But  he  was  not  only  the  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men  :  he  was  alfo  himfelf  an  author,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on  the  fubjecT:  of  politics- :  he 
tranflated  into  Englim,  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alcibiades,  as  it 
{lands  among  Plutarch's  Lives,  tranflated  by  feveral  hands  : 
he  tranflated  likewife  into  Englifh  the  Epiftle  of  Dido  to 
/Eneas,  printed  in  the  translation  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  by  various 
hands.  "  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Mufe"  has  been  laid  to 
him  :  but  they  feem  to  have  reafon  on  their  fide,  who  fup- 
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pofe,  that  the  grofs  ribaldry  of  that  poem  could  not  flov^-from 
fo  humane  and  poliihed  a  nature  as  that  of  lord  Somers.  He 
was  thought  too,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  foundation, 
to  write  "  The  Preface  to  Dr.  TindaPs  Rights  of  the 
"  Chriftian  Church."  There  are  fome  letters  and  fpeechcs 
of  his  in  print. 

SOMMONA-CODOM,  or,  as  fome  write  it, 
Sommonokhodom,  the  God  of  the  Siamefe.  Their  Tala- 
poins  or  priefts  fuppofe,  that  this  Sommonokhodom  was  born 
a  God,  after  many  tranfmigrations  of  his  foul  ;  that  from  the 
time  of  this  his  divine  birth,  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  the  myfteries  and  fecrets  both  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  that 
he  retained  an  intire  remembrance  of  whatfoever  he  had  done 
in  the  feveral  lives  he  had  led  j  and  that,  after  he  had  taught 
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the  people  the  great  concerns  of  their  happinefs,  he  commit- 
ted his  do6trines  to  a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity/  In 
this  book  he  relates  of  himfelf,  that,  being  deiirous  to  mani- 
feft  his  divinity  to  men  by  fome  extraordinary  miracles,  he 
found  himfelf  carried  up  into  the  air,  in  a  throne  all  fhining 
with  gold  and  precious  ftones  ;  and  that  the  angels  came  down 
from  heaven  to  tender  him  their  adorations  :  but  that  his  bro- 
ther Thevathat  and  his  followers,  envying  this  his  glory,  con- 
fpired  his  deftru£lion.  It  is  farther  written  in  this  book,  that 
from  the  time  that  Sommonokhodom  endeavoured  to  become 
a  god  by  the  holinefs  of  his  life,  he  had  entered  the  ilage  of 
this  world  indifferent  bodies  five  hundred  and  fifty  tim?s  ;  and 
that  at  every  new  birth  he  had  always  been  the  firft,  and  as 
it  were  the  prince  of  thofe  animals,  under  whofe  figure  he 
was  born  ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  monkey,  he  delivered  a 
certain  city  from  an  horrid  monfter,  which  had  almoft  ren- 
dered it  defolate  ;  and  that  he  had  been  a  moft  powerful  king 
and  that  feven  days  before  he  had  obtained  the  dominion  of 
the  univerfe,  he  retired  after  the  example  of  a  certain  ancho- 
rite into  a  fecret  folitude,  and  became  dead  unto  the  world 
and  his  own  paflions  5  and  that  as  foon  as  he  was  become  a 
god,  he  travelled  over  the  whole  world,  teaching  mankind  to 
know  good  and  evil,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  true  re- 
ligion, which  he  himfelf  wrote  down  to  leave  to  pofterity. 

After 
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After  he  had  lived  eighty  two  years,  and  foretold  his  death  to 
his  difciples,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  cholic,  of 
which  he  died  ;  and  his  foul  mounted,  as  they  fay,  to  the 
eighth  heaven,  where  it  enjoys  an  eternal  reft  and  happinefs, 
and  (hall  never  be  born  again  into  this  world.  His  body  was 
burnt,  and  his  bones  are  ftill  kept,  fome  of  them  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pegu,  and  fome  in  that  of  Siam.  They  afcribe  a  mi- 
raculous power  to  thefe  bones,  and  afTert  that  they  mine  with 
a  moft  divine  brightnefs.  They  fay,  he  left  the  mark  of  one 
of  his  feet,  imprefTed  in  three  different  places;  in  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  that  of  Peo;u,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Ceylon  :  to  which 
places  the  people  flock  in  pilgrimage,  and  honor  the  faid  foot* 
fleps  with  an  extraordinary  devotion.  This  is  the  God,  which 
is  worfhipped  at  Siam. 

As  to  Thevathat,  he  was  always  barn  again  with  his  bro- 
ther Sommonokhodom,  in  the  fame  kind  of  animals  with  him ; 
but  was  always  inferior  to  him  in  dignity.  Yet  Thevathat 
afpired  to  be  a  god  ;  and  unable  to  bear  a  fuperior,  would  ne- 
verfubmitto,  butconfpired  againir,  his  brother ;  and  compafTed 
his  purpofe  in  fome  meafure,  for  he  killed  them  when  they 
were  both  monkeys.  The  Siamefe  fcriptures,  which  relate 
this  and  more  of  the  fame  fort,  tell  us  what  kind  of  punifh- 
ment  Thevathat  was  made  to  fufFer.  He  was  nailed  on  a 
crofs  with  large  nails,  which,  being  driven  through  his  hands 
and  feet,  caufed  him  the  moil  terrible  pain  ;  had  a  crown  of 
thorns  on  his  head  ;  had  his  body  covered  over  with  wounds  ; 
and,  to  complete  his  mifery,  an  eternal  fire  burning  under 
him  without  confuming  him. 

Such   accounts   are  brought  us  from  Siam  bv  father  Ta- 
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Tacha  d  c^ar^  tne  Jefuit  and  others.  It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  but 
Voyage  de  that  the  Siamefe  and  the  Christian  religions  have  had  fome 
Siam.  communication  with  each  other  ;  fince  many  particulars  indi- 

cate it,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  punifhment  of  Thevathat. 

S  O  M  N  E  R  (WILLIAM)  an  eminent  Englifh  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  the  30th  of  March  1606,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  his  wife  and  fon  ;  but,  according  to  the 
regifter  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Margaret's,  much  earlier,  for  it 
reprefents  him  to  have  been  baptifed  the  5th  of  November 

1598. 
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ico8.     It  was  a  proper  birth-place  for  an   antiquary,  beins  K.6""^'6 

.      T»      i  i    i\/r       o  LifeotSom- 

one  of  the  molt  ancient  cities  in  England;    and  Mr.  bomner    ner,  prefixed 

was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that,  like  the  rrood  old  citizen  of  L°lm 

i  rciitifc 

Verona,  within  the  walls  or  in  the  fight  of  them  he  grew  up,    «  of  Roman 
lived,  and  died.     He  was  of  a  reputable  family  :  and  his  father       £orts  aild 

Forts  in 

was  regiitary  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  under  Sir  Nathaniel  «  Kent,  p. 
Brent  commiiTary.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  committed  to  %~10?" 
the  free-fchool  of  that  city,  where  he  feems  to  have  acquired  '' 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  at  leaft.  From 
thence  he  was  removed,  and  placed  as  clerk  to  his  father  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  courts  of  that  diocefe  ;  and  was  afterwards  pre- 
ferred to  a  creditable  office  in  thofe  courts  by  archbimop  Laud. 
His  natural  bent  in  the  mean  time  lay  to  the  ftudy  of  antiqui- 
ties j  and  he  took  all  opportunities  of  indulging  it.  He  was 
led  early,  in  his  walks  through  the  fuhurbs  and  fields  of  that 
city,  to  furvey  the  Britim.  bricks,  the  Roman  ways,  the  Da- 
nim  hills  and  works,  the  Saxon  monafteries,  and  the  Norman 
churches.  This  was  his  amufement  abroad  ;  at  home  he  de- 
lighted in  old  manufcripts,  leiger-books,  rolls  and  records  :  all 
which  made  him  fo  quickly  known,  that  upon  queftions  con- 
cerning defcent  of  families,  tenure  of  eftates,  dedication  of 
churches,  ri2;ht  of  tythes,  and  all  the  htftory  of  ufe  and  cuftom, 
he  was  confulted  as  a  Druid  or  a  Bard. 

In  1640,  he  publiftied,  "  The  antiquities  of  Canterbury," 
in  4to.  an  accurate  performance,  and  very  feafonably  execu- 
ted, as  it  preferved  from  oblivion  many  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, which  were  foon  after  buried  by  civil  difcord  in  ruin. 
This  work  obtained  a  high  character ;  and  Dr.  Merric  Ca- 
faubon,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  a  great  encourager  of 
our  author  in  his  ftudies,  reprefents  it  as  "  exceedingly  ufeful, 
"  not  only  to  thofe  who  defire  to  know  the  ftate  of  that  once  0rA-a,  p. 
"  flouriming  city,  but  to  all  that  are  curious  in  the  ancient  I4I 
«<  Englifn  Hiftory."  Thus  far  Mr.  Somner  had  fearched 
only  into  the  Latin  writers,  and  fuch  national  records,  as  had 
been  penned  fmce  the  Norman  conqueft :  but  his  third  after 
antiquities  urged  him  to  proceed,  and  to  attain  the  Britim  and 
Saxon  tongues.  To  acquire  the  Britifh,  there  were  rules  of 
grammar^xplication  of  words,  and  other  fufficient  memoirs, 
befides  the  living  dialect,  to  guide  a  man  of  indu#ry  and  ref- 
lation ;  but  the  Saxon  was  extinct,  and  the  monuments  of  it  fo 

fev? 
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few  and  fo  latent,  that  it  required  infinite  courage  as  well  as 
DC  Ling.       patience.     Encouraged  however  by  his  friend  Dr.  Cafaubon, 
and  being  withal  of  an  active  fpirit,  he  did  not  defpair  j  but 
falling  to  work,  he  fucceeded  fo  wonderfully,  as  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  moft  knowing  in  that  way:    and  he  has  al- 
....         ways  been   ranked   by  the  beft  judges  among  the   few  com 
Gram.  Sax.     plete  critics  in  the  Saxon  language.     His  fkill  in  this  obliged 
Praefat.          fam  to  enqUire  into  moft  of  the  ancient  European  languages  ; 
and  made  him  run  through  the  old  Gallic,  Trim,  Scotch  and 
Danim  dialecls,  efpecially  the  Gothic,  Sclavonian,  and  Ger- 
man.    Of  his   perfection  in  the  latter,  he  gave  the  world  a 
public  fpecimen  on  this  occafion,  while  his  friend  Dr.  Ca- 
faubon was  employed   in   an  efTay  on   the  Saxon  tongue,  he 
happened  upon  an  epiftle  of  Lipfius  to  Schottius,  which  con- 
tained a  large  catalogue  of  old  German   words,  in  ufe  with 
that  nation  eight  or  nine  .hundred  years  before.     Cafaubon 
thought  many  of  them  had  a  great  affinity  to  the  Saxon  ;  and 
therefore,  being  then  in  London,  fent  down  the  catalogue  to 
Mr.  Somner  at  Canterbury  :   who  in  a  few  days  returned  his 
animadverfions  upon   them,  and   {hewed  the  relation  of  the 
German  with  the  Saxon  tongue.   They  were  publifned  as  an 
appendix  to  Dr    Cafaubon's  eflay  in   1650,   8vo  ;  at  which 
De  Ling.       time  the  fame  Cafaubon  informs   us,  "   that  Mr.  Somner 
Sax.  p.  141.   «  WOuld  have  printed  ail  his  uieful  labours,  and  have  wrote 
"  much   more,  if  that  fatal  cataftrophe   had  not  interpofed, 
"  which  brought  no  JeJs  defolation  upon   letters,  than  upon 
«  the  land." 

Mr.  Somner's  reputation  was  now  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that 
no  monuments  of  antiquity  could  be  further  publifhed,  with- 
out his  advice  and  helping  hand.  In  1652,  when  a  collec- 
tion of  hiftorians  came  forth  under  this  title,  Hiftoriae  An- 
glicanae  Scriptores  X.  ex  vet.  MSS.  nunc  primum  in  lucem 
editi,  the  Appendix  or  GlofTarium  was  the  labour  of  Mr. 
Somner :  whom  Sir  Roger  Twifden,  who  with  the  afliftance 
of  archbifhop.Ufher  and  Mr.  Selden  publifhed  thefe  hiftori- 
ans,  reprefents  in  the  preface  as  "  a  man  of  primitive  probity 
^  and  candor,  a  moil  fagacious  fearcher  into  the  antiquities 
4<  of  his  country,  and  mofl  expert  in  the  Saxon  tongue." 
Dr.  Hickes  afterwards  calls  this  glofiary  of  Mr.  Somner  "  in- 
"  comparable,  a  truly  golden  work  3  without  which  the  ten 

"  hifto- 
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**  hiftorians  had  been  imperfecl:  and  little  ufeful."  Mr.  Som-   Pn»f.  ad 
ner's  friends   had  ftil  more   work  for  him  :   they  obferved  it      *am*  Sax" 
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impofiible  to  cultivate  any  language,  or  recommend  it  to 
learners,  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary  ;  and  this  was  yet 
wanting  to  the  Saxon.  On  him  therefore  they  laid  the 
rnighty  taik  of  compiling  one :  but  as  this  work  required 
much  time  and  great  expence,  fo  they  were  to  contrive  fome 
competent  reward  and  fupport,  as  well  as  barely  to  afford 
him  their  countenance  and  afliftance.  Now  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  had  founded  at  Cambridge  a  lecture  for  "  promoting 
*'  the  Saxon  tongue,  either  by  reading  it  publickly,  or  by 
"  the  edition  of  Saxon  manufcripts,  and  other  books  "  :  and 
this  lecture  being  vacant  in  1657,  archbifhpp  Ufher  recom- 
mended Mr.  Somner  to  the  patron  Roger  Spelman,  efq; 
grand fon  of  the  founder,  that  "  he  would  confer  on  him- 
*'  the  pecuniary  ftipend,  to  enable  him  to  profecute  a  Saxon 
*'  dictionary,  which  would  more  improve  that  tongue,  than 
<c  bare  academic  ledurcs."  Accordingly,  Mr.  Somner  had  Somneri 
the  falary,  and  now  purfued  the  work,  in  which  he  had  al-  ^j 
ready  made  conliderable  progrefs  :  for  it  was  publifhed  at  Saxon. 
Oxford  in  April  1659,  with  an  inicription  to  all  ftudents  in 
the  Saxon  tongue,  a  dedication  to  his  patron  Roger  Spel- 
man, efq;  and  a  preface. 

Juft  before  the  restoration,  he  was  imprifoned  in  the  caftle 
of  Deal,  for  endeavouring  to  procure  hands  to  petition  for  a 
free  parliament.  In  the  year  1660,  he  was  made  matter  of 
St.  -John's  hofpital,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  auditor  of  Chrift  church  in  that  city.  The 
fame  year  he  publifhed  in  410,  "  A  treatife  of  gavel  kind, 
"  both  name  and  thing,  fhewing  the  true  etymology  and  de- 
c*  rivation  of  the  one,  the  nature,  antiquity,  and  original  of 
"  the  other  ;  with  fundry  emergent  obfervations,  both  plea- 
"  fant  and  profitable  to  be  known  of  Kemifhmen  and  others, 
"  efpecially  fuch  as  are  ftudious  either  of  the  ancient  cuf- 
6C  torn,  or  the  common  law  of  this  kingdom."  In  this  work 
Mr.  Somner  fliewed  himfelf  an  abfolute  civilian,  and  a  com- 
plete common-lawyer,  as  well  as  a  profound  antiquarian. 
This  was  his  laft  publication  :  he  left  behind  him  many  ob- 
fervations in  manufcript,  and  forne  treatifes,  one  of  which, 
"  of  the  Roman  ports  and  forts  in  Kent,"  was  publifhed  at 

Oxford 
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Oxford  1693,  in  8vo,  by  James  Brome,  M.  A.  Re&or  of 
Cheriton,  and  chaplain  to  the  Cinque-Ports  ;  and  Julii  Qe- 
faris  Portus  Iccius  illuftratus  a  Somnero,  Da  Frefne,  &  Gib- 
fon,  was  printed  at  the  fame  place  1694.,  in  8vo.  To  the 
former  is  prefixed  his  life  by  White  Kennet,  afterwards  bi- 
fhop  of  Peterborough.  Thefe  v/orks  were  parts  of  an  in- 
tended hiftory  of  the  antiquities  of  Kent. 

He  died  the  30111  of  March  1669,  after  having  been  twice 
married,  Dr.  Kennet  tells  us,  that  ic  be  was  courteous, 
*c  without  defign  ;  wife,  without  a  trick  £  Caithl,il5  without 
"  a  reward;  humble  and  compaflionate,  moderate  and  e- 
"  qual ;  never  fretted  by  his  afflictions,  rior  elated  by  the  fa*. 
tc  vours  of  heaven  and  good  men."  His  many  well  felecled 
books,  and  choice  manuscripts,  were  purchafed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Canterbury  for  the  library  of  that  church, 
where  they  now  remain.  A  catalogue  of  his  manufcripts  is 
fubjoined  to  the  life  abovementioned.  He  was  a  man  anti- 
quis  moribus,  of  great  integrity  and  firnplicity  of  manners. 
He  adhered  to  king  Charles  I,  in  the  time  of  his  troubles  • 
and  when  he  faw  him  brought  to  to  the  block,  his  zeal  could 
no  longer  contain  itfclf,  but  broke  out  into  a  paffionate  elegy, 
intitled,  "  The  infecurity  of  princes,  confidered  in  an  occa- 
"  fional  meditation  upon  the  king's  late  fuffe rings  and  death," 
1648,  4to.  And  foon  after  he  publifhed  another  affectionate 
poem,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  pourtraidure  of  Charles  I  be- 
fore his  EIXWV  @z<ri?ujiv),  and  this  title,  **  The  frontifpiece  of 
"  the  king's  book  opened,  with  a  poem  annexed,  The  Infe- . 
46  curiiy  of  Princes^  &c."  4to. 

Among  his  friends  and  correfpondents  were  the  archbifhops 
Laud  and  Uilier,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Sir  Simond  D'ewes,  the  antiquary  Mr.  William  Burton,  Sir 
John  Marfham,  Elias  Afhmole,  efq;  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  {lamp  and  character.  A  print  of  Mr.  Somner  is  placed 
over  againft  the  title-page  of  his  treadle,  "  Of  the  Roman 
<c  ports  and  forts  in  Kent." 

SOPHOCLES,    an    ancient   Greek   tragedian,    was 

Fabric.  Bibl.  ^orn  at  ^tnens  tne  fecond  year  of  the  yift  olympiad,  that  is, 

Grzc.  near  500  years  before  Chrift  :  fo  that  he  was  thirty-one  years 

younger   than  ./Efchylus,   and   fifteen  older  than   Euripides. 

His 
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His  father  Sophilus,  of  whofe  condition  nothing  certain  can 
be  colle&ed,  educated  him  in  all  the  politer  accomplishments  : 
he  learned  mufic  and  dancing  of  Lamprus,  as  Athenseus  fays, 
and  had  ^fchylus  for  his  mailer  in  poetry.  He  was  about 
fixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  famous  expedi- 
tion into  Greece  :  and  being  at  Salamis,  where  the  Grecians 
were  employed  in  fixing  the  monuments  of  the  victory,  after 
the  flight  of  that  prince,  and  the  entire  rout  of  all  his  gene- 
rals, he  is  reported  to  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  choir 
of  noble  b<-ys  (fr  ,-  he  was  very  handfome)  all  naked  and 
wafhed  over  with  vil  and  eflence  ;  and,  while  they  fung  a 
paean,  to  have  gui  d  the  meafures  with  his  harp.  Athenanis, 

He  was  five  an  !  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  conquered 
his  mailer  ^fchylus  in  tragedy.  Cimon,  the  Athenian  ge- 
neral, having  found  Thefeus's  bones,  and  bringing  the  noble 
reliques  with  folemn  pomp  into  the  city,  a  contention  of  tra- 
gedians was  appointed  ;  as  was  ufual  on  extraordinary  occa- 
iions.  ./Efchylus  and  Sophocles  were  the  two  great  rivals  ; 
and  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  although  it  was  the 
firil  play  he  ever  prefented  in  public.  The  efleem  and  won- 
der, that  all  Greece  exprefled  at  his  wifdom,  made  him  con- 
ceived to  be  the  peculiar  favourite,  or  rather  intimate  friend 
of  the  gods.  Thus  they  tell  us,  that  /Efculapius  did  him  the 
honour  to  vifit  him  at  his  houfe  ;  and  from  a  flory  of  Tully,  Plut.  I« 
in  his  firft  book  of  divination,  it  fhould  feem  that  Hercules  Numa- 
had  no  lefs  refpecl:  for  him.  The  great  impoftor  Apollonius 
Tyanenfis,  in  his  oration  before  Domitian,  tells  the  empe- 
ror, that  Sophocles  the  Athenian  was  able  to  check  and  re- 
ilrain  the  furious  winds,  when  they  were  vifiting  his  country 
at  an  unfeafonable  time.  Philoftrat. 

This  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  worth  opened  him  a  free 
pafTage  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  flate.  We  find  him  in 
Strabo,  going  in  joint  commiflion  with  the  famous  Pericles, 
to  reduce  the  rebellious  Samians  :  and  it  was  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  this  honour,  that  he  received  the  fevere  repri- 
mand from  his  collegue,  which  is  recorded  by  Cicero.  They 
wexe  {landing  and  conferring  about  their  common  affairs, 
when  there  happened  to  run  by  a  very  beautiful  boy.  So- 
phocles could  not  but  take  notice  of  his  perfon,  and  began 
to  exprefs  his  admiration  to  Pericles  :  to  which  the  grave  ge- 
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neral  made  this  memorable  reply  .   "  A  pretor,  Sophocles, 

"  fhould  be   continent   with  his   eyes,   as   well   as  with   his 

TuIJ.de        "  hands."     But  whatever  inclinations  the  poet  might  then 

Offic.  1.  i.     have,  as  indeed  his  chaftity  is  but  too  reafonably  fufpefted, 

invit     ^e  rej°*ccc*  at  ^a^'  2S  we  are  to^>  t^'at  by  the  benefit  of  old 

Apoii.  1. 1.    age  he  was  delivered  from  the  fevere  tyranny  of  love. 

*• I0t  Tully,  in  his  book  de  Seneclute,  brings  in  Sophocles,  as 

an  example  to  {hew,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the  memory  and 

parts  is  not  a  necefTary  attendant  of  old  age.     He  obferves, 

that  this  great  man  continued  the  orofefTion  of  his  art,  even 

^2  *  * 

to  his  lateft  years :  but,  it  feems,  his  fons  refented  this  fe- 
vere application  to  writing,  as  a  manifeft  neglect  of  his  fa- 
mily and  eftate.  On  this  account,  they  at  laft  brought  the 
bufmefs  into  court  before  the  judges  :  and  petitioned  theguar- 
dianfhip  of  their  father,  as  one  that  was  grown  delirious,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  managing  his  concerns.  The  old 
gentleman,  being  acquainted  with  the  motion,  in  order  to  his 
defence,  came  prefently  into  court,  and  recited  his  Oedipus 
of  Colonos,  a  tragedy  he  had  juft  before  finifhed  :  and  then 
defired  to  know,  whether  that  piece  looked  like  the  work  of 
a  madman  ?  There  needed  no  other  plea  in  his  favour ;  for 
the  judges,  admiring  and  applauding  his  wit,  not  only  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge,  but,  as  Lucian  adds,  voted  his 
fons  madmen  for  accufing  him.  The  general  ftory  of  his 
death  goes,  that  having  exhibited  his  laft  play,  and  getting 
the  prize,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  tranfport  of  joy,  as  carried  him 
off:  though  Lucian  differs  from  the  common  report,  and  af- 
firms him  to  have  been  choaked  by  a  grape-itone,  like  Ana- 

Ludan.  in     creon.     He  died  at  Athens  in  his  goth  year,  as  fome  fay  ;   in 

Macrob.        m's  cj^th,  according  to  Others. 

If  jEfchylus  be  ftiled,  as  he  ufually  has  been,  the  father, 
Sophocles  will  certainly  demand  the  title  of  the  mafter,  of 
tragedy  :  fince  what  the  former  brought  into  the  world,  the 
other  adorned  with  true  fhapes  and  features,  and  all  the  ac- 
complifhments  arid  perfections,  its  nature  was  capable  of. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  when  he  would  give  us  the  higheft  idea 
of  the  advances  Plato  made  in  phiiofophy,  compares  them  to 
the  improvements  of  Sophocles  in  tragedy.  The  chief  of 
thefe  Mr.  Boileau  has  thus  reckoned  up  and  applauded  : 

Sophocle 
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Sophocle  enfin,  donnant  1'eflbr  a  Ton  genie, 

,  .  I/Art  Poet. 

Accrut  encore  la  pompe,  &c.  ch< 

"  Then  Sophocles  with  happier  genius  ftrove 
44  To  raife  the  mufic,  and  the  pomp  improve  : 
4t  Gave  hisjuft  chorus  in  the  plot  their  {hares, 
"  And  filing  rugged  words  by  niceft  ears, 
"  In  Grecian  grandeur  reach'd  that  envied  height, 
"  Which  Rome  in  vain  affects  with  weaker  flight. 

The  chief  reafon  of  Arifrotle's  giving  him  the  preference  to 
Euripides  was,   his    allowing  the  chorus  an  intereft  in   the 
main  action,  fo  as  to  make  the  play  all  of  a  piece,  arid  every 
thing  to   conduce  regularly  to  the  main  defign  :  whereas  we 
often  meet  in  Euripides  with  a  rambling  fong  of  the  chorus, 
intirely   independent  of  the  main  bufinefs,  and  as  proper  to 
be  read   on   any  other  fubject  or  occafion.     Ariftotle  indeed 
has  given  Euripides  the  honourable  epithet  of  Tfa.yixurae.ro^ 
but  it  is  eafy  to  difcover,  that  he  can  mean  only  the  moft  pa- 
thetic :  whereas,    take  him  altogether,  and  he  feems  to  give 
Sophocles  the  precedency  ;  at  leaft  in  the  moft  noble  perfec- 
tions of  manners,  oeconomy,    and  ftile.     Dionyfius  Halicar- 
naiTenfis,    in   his  art  of   rhetoric,  commends  Sophocles   for 
preferving  the  dignity  of  his  perfons  and  characters  :   whereas 
Euripides,  fays  he,  did  not  fo  much  confult  the  truth  of  his 
manners,   and  their  conformity  to  common  life.     He  gives 
the  preference  to  Sophocles  on  two  other  accounts  :  firft,  be- 
caufe  Sophocles  chofe  the  nobleft  arid  moft  generous  affec- 
tions and   manners  to  reprefent,  while  Euripides   employed 
himfelf  in  exprefling  the  more  difhoneft,  abject,    and  effemi- 
nate paffions  ;  and,   fecondly,  becaufe  the  former  never  fays 
any  thing  but  what  is  exactly  neceffary,  whereas   the   latter 
frequently  amufes  the  reader  with  oratorical  deductions.  Tul-    DC  Divinat. 
ly  had  trie  higheft  opinion  of  Sophocles,  as  appears  from  his  lib-  x« 
calling  him  the  divine  poet :   and   Virgil,   by  his  Sophocles    £cj0      j« 
cothurno,   has  left  a  mark  of   diftinction,  which  feems  to  de- 
note a  preference  of  Sophocles  to  all  other  writers  of  tragedy. 
Out  of  above    an    hundred    tragedies,    which    Sophocles 
wrote,  only  feven  remain.     They  have  been  frequently  pub- 
lifhed,  feparately  and  together  ;  with  the  Geeek  Scholia  and 
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Latin  verfions,  and  without.  Two  editions  of  the  whole 
collection  may  be  mentioned  :  one  by  P.  Stephens  with  the 
Greek:  Scholia,  and  the  notes  of  Joachim  :  Camerarius,  and 
his  father  Henry  Stephens,  in  1586,  4-to  ;  another  with  a  La- 
tin vtrfion,  and  all  the  Greek  Scholia,  by  Johnfon,  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  three  volumes,  8vo. 

SORBIERE  (SAMUEL)  a  French  writer,  was  born 
of  protettant  parents  in  the  year  1610,  or  1615  ;  for  it  is  not 
Nkeron,  abfolutely  certain  which.  His  father  was  a  tradefman  ;  his 
mother  Louifa  was  the  lifter  of  the  learned  Samuel  Petit, 
the  famous  minifter  of  Nifmes.  Thefe  dying  when  he  wag 
young,  his  uncle  Petit  took  the  care  of  him,  and  educated 
him  as  his  own  child.  Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  in 
languages  and  oolite  literature,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 

v^         O  *• 

ftudied  divinity  ;  but  being  prefently  difgufted  with  this,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  and  foon  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as 
to  form  an  abridged  fyftem  for  his  own  ufe,  which  was  after- 
wards printed  on  one  ftieet  of  paper.  He  went  into  Holland 
in  164.2,  back  to  France  in  1645,  and  then  again  into  Hol- 
land in  1646  ;  in  which  year  he  married.  He  now  intended 
to  fit  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profeiiion,  and  with  that 
view  went  to  Leyden  ;  but  being  too  volatile  and  inconftant 
to  ftay  long  at  once  place,  he  was  fcarce  fettled  at  Leyden, 
when  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  made  principal  of  the 
college  of  Orange  in  1650. 

In  1653,  he  abjured  the  proteftant  religion,  and  embraced 
the  popifh  ;  and  going  to  Paris  in  1654,  publifhed,  according 
to  cuftom,  a  difcourle  upon  the  motives  of  his  converiion, 
which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  went  after- 
wards to  Rome,  where  he  made  himfelf  known  to  Alexan- 
der VII,  by  a  Latin  letter  addrelTcd  to  that  pope ;  in  which 
he  inveighed  againft  the  envious  proteftants,  as  he  called 
them.  Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  afterwards  published  in  1664  a  relation  of  his 
voyage  hither,  which  brought  upon  him  much  trouble  and 
difgrace.  For,  having  taken  great  and  unwarrantable  liber- 
ties with,  and  fhewn  much  fpleen  and  fatyrical  humour,  a- 
gainft  a  nation,  with  whom  France  at  that  time  thought  it 
good  policy  to  be  well  with,  he  was  ftripped  of  his  title  of 

hiftorio- 
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hiit.oriographer  of  France,  which  had  been  given  him  by  the 
king,  and  fent  for  fome  time  into  banimment.  His  book 
alfo  was  difcountenanced  and  difcredited  by  a  piece,  publiih- 
ed  againft  it  in  the  very  city  of  Paris  ;  while  Sprat,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Rochefter,  expofeci  it  with  much  eloquence 
and  wit  here  at  home.  Voltaire  has  alfo  been  very  fevere 
upon  this  work  of  the  French  hiftoricgrapher  :  "  I  would  bx-KAT. 
"  not,  fays  he,  Lrnitate  the  late  Mr.  Sorbiere,  who,  having 
"  ftaid  three  months  in  England,  without  knowing  any  thing 
cc  either  of  its  manners  or  of  its  language,  thought  fit  to 
"  print  a  relation,  which  proved  but  a  dull  fcurrilous  fatyr 
6C  upon  a  nation  he  knew  nothing  of.'  Preface  to 

Cardinal  Rofpigliofi  being  likely  to  fucceed  Alexander  VII      ElTay  u?e 
in  the  papal  chair,  Sorbiere  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Rome.       .          -  > 
He  was  known  to  the  cardinal  when  he  was  at  Rome  before,       of  France, 

ft    %££        DUD* 

and  had  fince  publimed  a  collecliion  of  poems  in  his  praife  j  lifted  at 
and  fo  promifed  himfelf  great  things,  upon  his  exaltation  to  London  in 
the  popedom.  Roibiglioii  was  made  pope,  and  took  the 
name  of  Clement  IX ;  but  Sorbiere  was  difappointed  :  for 
though  the  pope  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  good 
words,  yet  he  gave  him  nothing  more,  except  a  fmall  fum 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  journey.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
men,  who  could  not  be  content,  and  was  therefore  never 
happy.  He  was  always  complaining  of  the  injuftice  and 
cruelty  of  fortune  ;  and  yet  his  finances  v/ere  always  decent, 
and  he  lived  in  tolerable  plenty.  Lewis  XIV,  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine, and  pope  Alexander  VII,  had  been  benefactors  to 
him  ;  and  many  were  of  opinion,  that  he  had  as  much  as  he 
deferved.  He  could  not  help  bemoaning  himfelf  even  to 
Clement  IX,  who  contenting  himfelf,  as  we  have  obferved, 
with  doing  him  fome  little  honours,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  his  fortune,  is  faid  to  have  received  this  complaint 
from  him,  "'  Mod  holy  father,  you  give  ruffles  to  a  man, 
44  who  is  without  a  fhirt." 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Sorbiere's  connexions 
would  have  advanced  him  higher  in  the  church,  if  he  had 
been  rightly  turned  for  it.  But  he  was  not  of  a  true  ec~ 
clefiaftical  make,  but  more  of  a  philofopher  than  a  divine. 
,He  revered  the  memory  of  fuch  writers  as  Rabelais,  whom 
he  made  his  conftant  ftudy  :  Montaigne  and  Charron  were 
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heroes  with  him,  nor  would  he  fuffer  them  to  be  ill  fpoken 
of  in  his  prefence:  and  he  had  a  known  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  perfon  of  GafTendus,  whofe  life,  prefixed  to 
his  works,  was  written  by  Mr.  Sorbiere.  Thefe  connexions 
and  attachments  made  him  fufpe&ed  to  be  not  very  found  in 
the  faith,  but  rather  fceptical,  at  the  bottom  ;  and  this  fufpi- 
cion  was  probably  fome  check  upon  his  rifing  :  for  otherwife, 
although  a  man  of  levity  and  vanity,  he  was  not  deftitute  of 
good  qualities  and  accomplifliments.  He  was  very  well  fkill- 
ed  in  languages  and  all  polite  literature,  and  had  fome  know- 
ledge in  many  fciences  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  had  no  remark- 
able blemifh  upon  his  character,  although  a  little  addicted  to 
pleafures.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  the  gth  of  April  1670. 

Though  his  name  is  fo  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
yet  it  is  not  owing  to  any  productions  of  his  own,  but  rather 
to  the  connexions  he  fought,  and  the  correfpondencies  he 
held  with  men  of  learning.  He  was  not  the  author  of  any 
confiderable  work,  although  there  are  more  than  twenty  pub- 
lications of  his  of  the  fmall  kind.  Some  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  and  there  are  others  ;  as,  let- 
tres  &  difcours  fur  diverfes  matieres  curieufes,  Paris  1660, 
4to  :  Difcours  fur  la  Comete,  written  upon  Gaflendi's  prin- 
ciples againft  comets  being  portents,  1655  :  Difcours  fur  la 
transfufion  de  fang  d'un  animal  dans  le  corps  d'une  homme, 
written  at  Rome  :  Difcours  fceptique  fur  le  paiTuge  du  chyle 
&  fur  le  mouvement  du  cceur.  Guy  Patin  fays,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  this  laft  work  is  full  of  faults,  and  that  the 
author  knew  nothing  of  the  fubje6t  he  treated  of  :  which 
may  be  in  fome  meafure  true,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
troubled  himfelf  long  about  phyfic.  He  publifhed  in  1669  at 
Paris,  Epiftolae  illuftrium  &  eruditorum  virorum ;  among 
which  are  fome  of  Clement  IXth's  letters  to  him,  while  that 
pope  was  yet  cardinal.  This  publication  was  thought  impro^ 
per,  and  imputed  to  his  vanity.  He  tranflated  fome  of  our 
Englifh  authors  into  French :  as  More's  Utopia,  fome  of 
Hobbes's  works,  and  part  of  Camden's  Britannia.  He  cor- 
refponded  with  Hobbes ;  and  there  goes  a  ftory  of  his  ma- 
nagement in  this  correfpondence,  which  fuppofing  it  true 
iliews,  that  although  he  might  be  no  great  man  himfelf,  yet 
he  was  not  deflitute  of  thofe  arts,  which  have  made  little 
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men  fometimes  pafs  a  while  for  great.  Hobbes  ufed  to  write 
to  Sorbiere  on  philofophical  fubjecls  j  and  thofe  letters,  being 
fent  by  him  to  GafTendi,  Teemed  fo  worthy  of  notice  to  that 
great  man,  that  he  fet  himfelf  to  write  proper  anfwers  to 
them.  Gaflendi's  anfwers  were  fent  as  his  own  by  Sorbiere 
to  Hobbes,  who  thought  himfelf  happy  in  the  correfpondence 
offo  profound  a  philofopher :  but  at  length  the  artifice  being 
difcovered,  Sorbiere  did  not  come  oft  with  the  honour,  he 
had  propofed  to  himfelf. 

I  omit  mentioning  other  minute  performances  of  Sorbiere, 
as  being  of  no  confequence  at  all.  There  is  a  Sorberiana, 
which  is  as  good  as  many  other  of  the  Ana  ;  that  is,  good 
for  nothing. 

SOUTH  (Dr.  ROBERT)   an    Englifh  divine   of  great 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  Ion  of  a  merchant  in   London, 
and  born  at  Hackney  in  Middlefex  1633.     He  was  educated   Wood's  A- 
in  Weftminfter-fchool  under  Dr.  Buiby,   where  he  acquired   vd.'l?.^ 
an  uncommon  {hare  of  grammatical  and  philological  learn-    1041.  edit, 
ing,  but  "  more,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  of  impudence  and  fauci-  poShunious 
"  nefs  ";  and  being  a  king's  fcholar,  was  in  1651  elected   works  of 
thence  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford.     He  took  a  ba-    ^tfth 
chelor  of  arts  decree  in  1654;   and  the   fame  year  wrote  a   memoirsof 

V. "      1"  C 

copy  of  Latin  verfes,  to  congratulate  the  protector  Cromwell  * 

upon  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Dutch.  They  were 
publiflied  in  a  collection  of  poems  by  the  univerfity.  The 
year  after,  he  pubiiihed  another  Latin  poem,  intitled,  Mu- 
iica  Incantans :  five,  Poema  exprimens  Muiicae  vires  juve- 
nem  in  infaniam  adigentis,  &  Mufici  inde  periculum.  In 
1657,  he  took  a  mailer  of  arts  degree;  and  became  by  vir- 
tue of  his  abilities  and  attainments  an  illuftrious  member  of 
his  fociety.  He  preached  frequently,  and  (as  Mr.  Wood 
thinks)  without  any  orders  :  he  appeared  at  St.  Mary's  the 
great  champion  for  Calvinifm  againft  Socinianifm  and  Armi- 
nianifm  j  and  his  behaviour  was  fuch,  and  his  parts  efteem- 
ed  fo  exceedingly  ufeful  and  ferviceable,  that  the  heads  of 
that  party  were  confidering  how  to  give  proper  encourage- 
ment and  proportionable  preferment  to  fo  hopeful  a  con- 
vert. In  the  mean  time  the  protector  Cromwell  died  ,  and 
then  the  prefbyterians  prevailing  over  the  independents,  South 
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ftded  with  them.  He  began  to  contemn,  and  in  a  manner 
to  defy,  the  dean  of  his  college  Dr.  Owen,  who  was  rec- 
koned the  head  of  the  independent  party  ;  upon  which  the 
doctor  plainly  told  him,  that  he  was  one  who  "  fate  in  the 
"  feat  of  the  fcornful  '  The  author  of  the  memoirs  of 
South's  life  tells  us,  that  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  1658.  In  July  1659,  ne  preached  the  afiize-fermon 
at  :Jxf^>rd,  in  which  he  inveighed  vehemently  againft  the 
independents  ;  and  by  this  greatly  pleafed  the  prefbyterians, 
who  thereupon  made  him  their  acknowledgments.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  when  it  was  vifibie  that  the 
kino;  would  be  reftored,  he  was  fomewhat  at  a  ftand,  yet  was 
ftill  reckoned  a  member  of  the  fanatic  ordinary,  as  Mr. 
Wood  exprefles  it  ;  but  when  his  majefty's  reftoration  could 
not  be  withftood,  then  he  began  to  exercife  his  pulpit-ta- 
lents, which  were  very  great,  as  much  againft  the  prefbyte- 
rians,  as  he  had  done  before  againft  the  independents.  Such 
was  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  this  celebrated  divine  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  it  is  described  by  his  contem- 
temporary  in  the  univerfity  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Wood  was  not  unreasonably  prejudiced  againft  him,  he  was 
doubtlefs  no  fma-1  time-ferver,  who  knew  no  better  ufe  of 
the  great  abilities  God  had  given  him,  than  to  make  himfelf 
well  w'^h  thofe,  who  could  reward  him  beft. 

He  feems  to  have  proceeded  as  he  had  begun  :  that  is,  he 
pufhed  himfelf  on  by  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  powers 
that  were,  and  he  did  not  fucceed  amifs.  Auguft  the  loth, 
1660,  he  was  chofen  public  orator  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  at 
the  ametime  "  tugged  hard,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  fuch  was  the 
"  hign  conceit  of  his  worth,  to  be  canon  of  Chrift-Church, 
*c  as  belonging  to  that  office  ;  but  was  kept  bacjc  by  the  en- 
<c  deavours  of  the  dean.  This  was  a  great  difcontent  to 
<c  him  ;  and  not  being  able  to  conceal  it,  he  clamoured  at  it, 
<c  and  fhewed  much  paffion  in  his  fermons  till  he  could  get 
*c  preferment,  which  made  them  therefore  frequented  by  the 
generality,  though  they  were  ihunned  by  fome.  This  per- 
fon,  though  he  was  a  junior  mafter,  and  had  never  fuffer- 
ed  for  the  royal  caufe,  yet  fo  great  was  his  conceit,  or  fo 
blinded  he  was  with  ambition,  that  he  thought  he  could 
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<c  never  be  enough  loaded  with  preferment ;  while  others, 
"  who  had  fufFered  much,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a  bit  of 
ce  bread  for  his  majefty's  caufe,  could  get  nothing.'*  South's 
talents  however  might  be  of  life,  and  were  not  to  be  neglected; 
and  thefe,  together  with  his  flaming  zeal,  which  he  was  ever 
ready  to  exert  on  all  occasions,  recommended  him  effectually 
to  notice  and  preferment.  In  1661,  he  became  domeftic 
chaplain  to  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor  of  England,  and  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  March  1663,  was  inftalled  pre- 
bendary of  Weftminfter.  October  the  ift  following,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  but  this,  as  Mr. 
Wood  relates,  not  without  fome  commotion  in  the  univerfity. 
Letters  were  fent  by  lord  Clarendon,  in  behalf  of  his  chaplain 
South,  who  was  therein  recommended  to  the  do£lorate  :  but 
fome  werefo  offended,  on  account  of  certain  prejudices  againft 
South,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  mere  time  ferver,  that 
they  ftifly  denied  the  paifing  of  thefe  letters  in  convocation.  A 
tumult  arofe,  and  they  proceeded  to  a  fcrutiny  ;  after  which 
the  fenior  proctor  Nathaniel  Crew,  fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  did  (tc  according  to  his 
ufual  perfidy,  which,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  he  frequently  exer- 
cifed  in  his  office  ;  for  he  was  born  and  bred  a  prefbyterian") 
pronounce  him  pafTed  by  the  major  part  of  the  houfe  :  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  by  the  double  prefentation  of  Dr.  John 
Wallis,  favilian  profeiTor  of  geometry,  he  was  firft  admitted 
bachelor,  then  doctor  of  divinity. 

Afterwards  he  had  a  fine-cure  in  Wales,  beflowed  upon  him 
by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Clarendon ;  and  at  that  earl's  retire- 
ment into  France  in  1667,  became  chaplain  to  James  duke  of 
York.  In  1670,  he  was  made  canon  of  Chrift-Church  in 
Oxford.  In  1676,  he  attended  as  chaplain  Laurence  Hyde, 
efq;  ambafTador  extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Poland  ;  of  which 
journey  he  gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward  Pocock, 
dated  from  Dantzick.  the  i6th  of  December  1677  :  which  let- 
ter is  printed  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  his  Life."  In  1678,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weftminfter  to  the 
rectory  of  Klip  in  OxfordQiire ;  and  in  1680  rebuilt  the  chan- 
cel of  that  church,  as  he  did  afterwards  the  rectory -houfe. 
Mr.  Wood  has  obfer.'ed,  in  April  1694,  thai,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  various  preferments,  he  lived  upon  none  of  them  , 
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but  uponhis  temporal  eftate  at  Cavermam  near  Reading,  and, 
as  the  people  of  Oxford  imagined,  in  a  difcontented  and  cla- 
morous condition  for  want  of  more.  They  were  mift^ken, 
however,  if  the  author  of  the  4C  Memoirs  of  his  Life''  is  to 
be  depended  on  ;  who  tells  us,  how  he  refufed  feveral  offers 
of  bifhoprics,  as  likewife  that  of  an  archbifhopric  in  Ireland, 
which  was  made  him  in  the  beginning  of  king  James  lid's 
reign  by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  then  lord  lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom.  But  this  was  only  rumour  ;  and  there  is 
little  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  any  foundation.  South's 
nature  and  temper  was  violent,  domineering,  and  intractable 
to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  pa- 
trons might  not  think  it  expedient  to  raife  him  higher,  and 
by  that  means  invert  him  with  more  power,  than  he  was 
likely  to  ufe  with  difcretion.  There  is  a  particular  recorded, 
which  fnews,  that  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  his  nature. 
The  earl  of  Rochefter,  being  follicited  by  king  James  II,  to 
change  his  religion,  agreed  to  be  prefent  at  a  difpute  between 
two  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  two  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  and  to  abide  by  the  refult  of  it.  The  king  nomi- 
nated two  for  the  popifh  fide,  the  earl  two  for  the  proteftant, 
one  of  whom  was  South  ;  to  whom  the  king  oSje&ed,  faying, 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  choice  of  South,  who  inftead 
of  arguments  would  bring  railing  accufations,  and  had  not 
temper  to  go  through  a  difpute,  that  required  the  greateft  at- 
tention and  calmnefs  :  upon  which  Dr.  Patrick,  then  dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  minifter  of  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden, 
was  chofen  in  his  ftead. 

After  the  revolution,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
majefties ;  though  he  is  faid  to  have  excufed  himfelf  from  ac- 
cepting a  great  dignity  in  the  church,  vacated  by  a  refufal  of 
thofe  oaths.  In  1693,  he  publifhed  u  Animadverfions  on 
*'  Dr.  Sherlock's  book,  intitled,  A  vindication  of  the  Holy  and 
4*  ever  Blejfed  Trinity ,  &c.  together  with  a  more  neceffary 
"  vindication  of  that  facred  and  prime  article  of  the  Chriftian 
<c  Faith  from  his  new  notions  and  falfe  explications  of  it: 
*'  humbly  offered  to  his  admirers,  and  to  himfelf  the  chief  of 
**  them."  1693,  4to.  Dr.  Sherlock  having  publifhed  in  1694 
a  Defence  of  himfelf  againft  thefe  Animadverfions,  South  re- 
plied in  a  book  intitled,  "  Trithetfm  charged  upon  Dr.  Sher- 
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"  lock's  new  notion  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  charge  made  good 
<c  in  an  anfwer  to  the  defence,  &c."  This  was  a  mod  ter- 
rible war,  and  great  men  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  each  ;  though 
the  caufe  of  each,  as  is  curious  to  obferve,  was  not  the  caufe 
of  orthodoxy,  which  lay  between  them  both  :  for  if  Sherlock 
ran  into  tritheifm,  and  made  three  fubftances  as  well  as  three 
perfons  of  the  Godhead,  South  on  the  other  hand  leaned  to  the 
herefy  of  Sabellius,  which,  deftroying  the  triple  perfonage, 
fuppofed  only  one  fubftance  with  three  modes  as  it  were. 
Neverthelefs,  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  Dr.  South  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  at  Oxford  :  for  Mr.  Bingham  of  Univer- 
fity  College,  having  fallen  in  with  Dr.  Sherlock's  notions, 
and  afTerted  in  a  fermon  before  the  univerfity,  that  "  there 
44  were  three  infinite  diftinct  minds  and  fubftances  in  the 
*'  Trinity,  and  alfo  that  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  are 
"  three  diftinct  minds  or  fpirits,  and  three  individual  fubftan- 
"  ces,"  was  cenfured  by  a  folemn  decree  there  in  convoca- 
tion :  wherein  they  jud^e,  declare,  and  determine  the  aforefaid 
words,  lately  delivered  in  the  faid  fermon,  to  be  <4  falfe,  im- 
<s  pious,  heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
44  of  England."  But  this  decree  rather  irritated  the  parties, 
than  compofed  the  differences :  whereupon  the  king  interpo- 
fed  his  authority,  by  directions  to  the  archbimops  and  bifhops, 
that  no  preacher  whatfoever  in  his  {ermon  or  lecture  fhould 
prefume  to  preach  any  other  doctrine  concerning  the  blefTed 
Trinity,  than  what  was  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
was  agreable  to  the  three  Creeds  and  thirty  nine  Articles  of 
Religion.  This  put  an  end  to  the  contr  verfy  ;  though  not 
till  after  both  the  difputants,  together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Bur- 
net,  mafter  of  the  Charter- Houfe,  had  been  ridiculed  in  a 
ballad,  called  4*  The  Battle  Royal."  Dr.  Burnet  about  the 
fame  time  had  ridiculed,  in  his  Archaeologiee  Philofophicae, 
the  literal  account  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  as  it 
{lands  in  the  beginning  of  Genefis ;  and  this,  being  then 
thought  very  heterodox  and  prophane,  as  indeed  it  generally  is 
now,  expofed  him  to  the  lafh  upon  the  prefent  occafion.  The 
ballad  is  very  fmart  and  witty  ;  and  fhall  therefore  have  a  place 
at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

During  the  greateft  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  South  was 
in  a  ftate  of  inactivity  $  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  growing 
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faft  upon  him,  he  performed  very  little  of  the  duty  of  his  mt- 
nifterial  function,  otherwife  than  by  attending  divine  fervice 
at  Weftminfter-Abbey.     Neverthelefs,   when   there  was  any 
alarm  about  the  church's  danger,  as   in  thofe  days  alarms  of 
that  fort  were  frequent,  none  (he  wed  greater  activity  j  nor  had 
Sacheverell  in   1710   a  more   ftrenuous   advocate.      He   had 
from  time  to  time  given  his  Sermons  to  the  public  ;   and,    in 
1715,  he  publifhed  a  fourth  volume,   which   he  dedicated  to 
the  right  honorable  William  Bromley,  efq;  fometime  fpeaker 
of  the  honorable  houfe  of  commons,   and  after  that  principal 
fecretary  of  ftate  to  her  majefty  queen  Anne,  of  ever   blelFed 
memory.     He  died  very  old,  the  8th  of  July  1716  ;  and  was 
interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  him,  with  an  infcription  upon  it.     He  was  a  man  of  very 
uncommon  abilities  and  attainments  ;   of  judgment,    wit,  arid 
learning  equally  great.     There  is  as  much  wit  in  his  fermons, 
as  there    is  good   fenfe   and    learning,  well   combined   and 
ftrongly  fet  forth  :   and  there  is  yet  more  ill -humor,   fpleen, 
and  fatire.     However  admirable,  there  was  certainly  nothing 
amiable  in  his  nature  :  for  it  is  doing  him  no  injuftice  to  fay, 
that  he  was  four,  morofe,  peeviih,  quarrelfome,  intolerant,  and 
unforgiving  ;  and  had  not  his  zeal  for  religion  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  moral  imperfections,  all  his  parts  and    learning  could 
not  have  fcreened  him  from  the  imputation  of  being  but  an  in- 
different kind  of  man. 

His  fermons  have  been  often  printed  in  fix  volumes,  8vo. 
In  1717  his  Opera  Pofthuma  Latina,  confifting  of  Orations 
and  Poems  ;  and  his  "  Pofthumous  Works"  in  Englifli,  con- 
tainin"  three  Sermons,  an  account  of  his  Travels  into  Poland, 

O 

Memoirs  of  his  Life,  and  a  Copy  of  his  Will;  were  publifhed 
in  two  detached  volumes,  in  8vo. 

THE    BATTLE   ROYAL.     A  Ballad. 
The  Tune  :   A  Soldier  and  a  Sailor* 

I. 

A  Dean  aod  Prebendary 
Had  pnce  a  new  vagary, 

And 
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And  were  at  doubtful  ftrife,  Sir, 
Who  led  the  better  life,  Sir, 

And  was  the  better  man, 

And  was  the  better  man. 

II. 

The  Dean  he  faid  that  truly, 
Since  Bluff  was  fo  unruly. 
He'd  prove  it  to  his  face,  Sir, 
That  he  had  the  moft  grace,  Sir, 
And  fo  the  fight  began,  &c. 

III. 

WhenPREB  replied  like  thunder, 
And  roared  out  'twas  no  wonder, 
Since  Gods  the  Dean  had  three,  Sir. 
And  more  by  two  than  he,  Sir, 

For  he  had  got  but  one,  Sec. 

IV. 

Now  while  thefe  two  were  raging, 
And  in  difputes  engaging, 
The  Matter  of  the  Charter 
Said  both  had  caught  a  Tartar, 

For  Gods,  Sir,  there  were  none,  &c. 

V. 

That  all  the  books  of  Mofes 
Were  nothing  but  fuppofes  ; 
That  he  deferv'd  rebuke,  Sir, 
Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  Sir, 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  {ham,  &c. 

VI. 

That  as  for  father  Adam, 
With  Mrs.  Eve  his  madam, 
And  what  the  ferpent  fpoke,  Sir, 
'Twas  nothing  but  a  joke,  Sir, 

And  well  invented  flam,  &c. 

VII. 
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VII. 

Thus  in  this  Battle  Royal, 

As  none  would  take  denial, 

The  Dame  for  which  they  drove,  Sir, 

Could  neither  of  them  love,  Sir, 

Since  all  had  given  offence, 

VIII. 

She  therefore  flily  waiting 
Left  all  three  fools  a  prating. 
And  being  in  a  fright,  Sir, 
Religion  took  her  flight,  Sir, 

And  ne'er  was  heard  of  fince, 

7 

And  ne'er  was  heard  of  fince, 

SOUTHERN    (THOMAS)    an    Englifh    dramatic 

writer,  was  the  Ton  of  George  Southern  of  Stratford   upon 

Wood's  A-    Avon  in  Warwickshire,  and  born  about  the  year  1662.     He 

vol.  II.  tit.   became  a  member  of  Pembroke  College  in  Oxford  in  1680  ; 

*7*i-  and  after  having  taken  one  degree  in  arts    in  1683,   went  to 

London,   where  he  fet  up  for  a  poet,  and  wrote  a  tragedy, 

called   "  The  Loyal  Brother,  or  the  Perfian  Prince,"  acled 

and  publifhed  in  1682.     This  is  Mr.   Wood's  account,   but 

certainly  erroneous :  for  here  he  is  made  to  publifh  a  play 

afti.r  his  fettlement  in  London,  though  by  the  very  date  of  its 

publication,  it  muft   have  been  written  fome  time  before  he 

left  Oxford. 

Another  writer,  and  one  who,  though  of  no  great  authority, 
Clbber's  yet  was  probably  better  acquainted  with  his  hiftory,  gives 
Lives  of  the  this  account  of  him.  Mr.  Southern,  fays  he,  was  born  at 

Poets  v.  V 

Dublin  on  the  year  of  the  reftoration  j  and  was  early  educated 
at  the  univerfity  there.  In  the  i8th  year  of  his  age  he  quitted 
Ireland,  and  probably  went  to  Oxford,  though  this  writer 
makes  no  mention  of  it  j  from  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Middle-Temple,  London,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  play- 
writing  and  poetry,  inftead  of  the  law.  His  "  Perfian  Prince, 
"  or  Loyal  Brother,"  in  1682,  was  introduced  at  a  time, 
\vhen  the  Tory  intereft  was  triumphant  in  England  ;  and  the 
character  of  the  Loyal  Brother  was  no  doubt  intended  to  com- 
pliment 
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plirnent  James,  duke  of  York,  who  afterwards  rewarded  him 
for  his  fervice :  for  after  his  acceffion   to   the   throne,   Mr. 
Southern  went  into  the  army,  and  ferved  in  the  commiffion  of 
captain  under  the  king  himfelf,  when  about  to  oppofe  the 
prince  of  Orange's  coming  into  England.     This  affair  being 
over,  he  retired  to  his  ftudies  ;  and  wrote  feveral  plays,   from 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  a  very  handfome  fubfift- 
ance.     In  the  preface  to  his  tragedy,  called   "  The  Spartan 
"  dame,"  he  acknowledges,  that  he  received  from  the  book- 
fellers  as  a  price  for  this  play  150!.    which  was  thought  in 
1721,   the  time  of  its   being  publifhed,  very  extraordinary. 
He  v/as  the  firir,  who  raifed  the  advantage  of  play-writing  to 
a  fecond  and  third  night  j  which  Mr.  Pope  mentions  in  the 
following  manner  : 

— • Southern  born  to  raife 


The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 

The  reputation,  which  Mr.  Dryden  gained  by  the  many 
prologues  he  wrote,  made  the  players  always  follicitous  to 
have  one  of  his,  as  being  fure  to  be  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic. Dryden's  price  for  a  prologue  had  ufually  been  five 
guineas,  with  which  fum  Mr.  Southern  once  prefemed  him ; 
when  Dryden  returning  the  money  faid,  "  Young  man,  this 
*'  is  too  little,  I  muft  have  ten  guineas.  Southern  anfwered 
upon  this,  that  five  had  been  his  ufual  price :  "  yes,  fays 
*'  Dryden,  it  has  been  fo,  but  the  players  have  hitherto  had 
"  my  labours  too  cheap ;  for  the  future  I  mull  have  ten  gui- 
"  neas."  Southern  alfo  was  induflrious  to  draw  all  imagina- 
ble profits  from  his  poetical  labours.  Dryden  once  took 
occaiion  to  afk  him,  how  much  he  got  by  one  of  his  plays ; 
to  whom  Southern  replied,  after  owning  himfelf  afharned  to 
tell  him,  700!.  which  aftonilhed  Dryden,  as  it  was  more  by 
6ool.  than  he  himfelf  had  ever  got  by  his  moft  fuccefsful 
plays.  But  the  fecret,  we  are  told,  is,  that  Southern  Was  not 
beneath  the  drudgery  of  follicitation,  and  often  fold  his  ric'iots 
at  a  very  high  price,  by  making  applications  to  perfons  of  q  /a- 
lity  and  diftin&ion  :  a  degree  of  fervility,  which  perhaps  D  y- 
den  might  think  rr.'ich  below  the  dignity  of  a  pot-t,  and  more 
in  the  character  of  an  under-player.  Dryden  entertained  a 
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high  opinion  of  Southern's  abilities  ;  and  prefixed  a  copy  of 
verfes  to  a  comedy  of  his,  called  "  The  Wife's  Excufe," 
acted  in  the  year  1692.  The  night,  that  Southern's  "  Inno- 
"  cent  Adultery"  was  firft  acted,  which  is  perhaps  the  moft 
moving  play  in  any  language,  a  gentleman  took  occafion  to 
alk  Dryden,  what  was  his  opinion  of  Southern's  genius  ?  who 
replied,  "  that  he  thought  him  fuch  another  poet  as  Otway." 
The  mod  fmimed  of  all  his  plays  is  "  Oroonoko,  or  the 
"  Royal  Slave  :"  which  drama  is  built  upon  a  true  ftory,  re- 
lated by  Mrs.  Behn  in  a  novel.  Befides  the  tender  and  deli- 
cate ftrokes  of  pafTion  in  this  play,  there  are  many  mining 
and  manly  fenfiments  ;  and  fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
them  oft  celebrated  of  even  Shakefptar's  plays  cannot  furnifh 
out  fo  many  ftriking  thoughts,  and  fuch  a  glow  of  animated 
poetry. 

Mr.  Southern  died  the  26th  of  May  in  1746,  aged  85  years 
and  upwards,  f^e  lived  the  laft  ten  years  of  his  life  in  Weft- 
minfter,  and  attended  the  abbey  fervice  very  conftantly ;  be- 
ing, as  is  faid,  particularly  fond  of  church  mufic.  His  plays 
are  in  two  volumes,  I2mo. 

SOZO  MENUS  (  HERMI  AS  )  an  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rian  of  the  fifth  century,  was  of  a  good  familv;  and  born  at 
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Bethelia,  a  town  of  Palefdne.  After  being  liberally  educated, 
he  ftudied  the  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia  ;  and  then,  going 
to  Conftantinople,  became  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  Afterwards 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  Eccleibftical  Hiftory  ;  and 
firft  drew  up  a  compendium  of  it  in  two  books,  from  the  af- 
cenfion  of  Chrift  to  the  year  323  :  but  this  is  loft.  Then  he 
continued  his  brftory  in  a  more  circu(.nftantial  and  clofer  man- 
ner to  the  year  440  ;  and  this  is  extant.  He  hath  many  par- 
ticulars relating-  to  him  in  common  with  the  ecclefiaftical 

«O 

hiftorian  Socrates  :  he  lived  at  the  fame  time,  was  of  the  fame 
profeffion,  undertook  a  work  of  the  fame  nature,  and  com- 
prifed  it  within  the  fame  period:  for  his  hi!t  >ry  ends,  as  it 
nearly  begins,  at  the  fame  point  with  that  of  Socrates.  His 
ftile  is  more  florid  and  elegant,  than  Socrates's  ;  but  he  is  by 
no  means  fo  judicious  an  author.  Being  of  a  family,  which 
had  exceffively  admired  the  monks,  and  himfelf  educated  at 

the 
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the  feet  of  thefe  Gamaliels,  he  contracted  a  fuperftitious  and 
trifling  turn  of  mind,  and  an  amazing  credulity  for  monkifh 
miracles;  he  fpeaks  of  the  benefit,  which  himfelf  had  re-  Hift.  Lib.II. 
ceived  from  the  interceifion  of  Michael  the  Archangel.  He 
gives  an  high  commendation  of  a  monadic  life,  and  enlarges 
very  much  upon  the  actions  and  manners  of  thofe  reclufes : 
and  this  is  all  that  he  hath  added  to  the  Htftory  of  Socrates, 
who  it  is  univerfally  agreed  wrote  firft,  and  whom  he  every 
where  vifibly  copies. 

His  hiftory  has  been  tranflated  and   publifhed  by  Valefms    See  EUSE- 
with  Eufebius,  and  the  other  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians ;   and  re- 
publiihed,  with  additional  notes  by  Reading,  at  London  1720, 
in  three  volumes,  folio. 

S  P  A  N  H  E I  M  (FR  EDERIC)  profefor  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den,  and  a  man  of  g-eat  merit,  was  bora  at  Amberg  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  the  ift  of  January  1600,  of  a  good  family.  Bayle'sDi&. 
His  father  Wigand  Spanheim,  doctor  of  divinity,  was  a  very  JJ.voce'~ 
learned  man,  and  ecclefiaftical  counfellor  to  the  elector  pala-  torn. 
tine  :  he  died  in  1620,  holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  his 
fon,  which  had  made  him  weep  for  joy.  Frederic  was  edu- 
cated with  great  care  under  the  infpection  of  his  father  ;  and 
having  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Amberg  till  1613,  was  fent 
the  next  year  to  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  which  was  then 
in  a  very  florifhing  condition.  He  made  fo  great  a  progrefs 
there  both  in  the  languages  and  in  philofophy,  that  it  was  ea- 
fily  perceived  he  would  one  day  become  a  great  man.  He  re- 
turned to  his  father's  houfe  in  1619,  and  was  fent  foon  after  to 
Geneva  to  ftudy  divinity  there.  In  1621,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  went  into  Dauphine;  and  lived  three  years  with 
the  governor  of  Ambrun,  in  the  quality  of  a  tutor.  Then 
he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  went  afterwards  to  Paris  ;  where 
he  met  with  a  kind  relation,  Samuel  Durant,  who  was  minifter 
of  Charenton.  Durant  diiTuaded  Spanheim  from  accepting 
the  profefTorihip  of  philofophy  at  Laufanne,  which  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  Berne  then  offered  him. 

In  April  1625,  he  made  a  voyage  of  four  months  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  at  Oxford  ;  but  being  driven  from  thence  by  the 
plague,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  prefent  at  the  death  of 

his 
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his  relation  Durant,  who  having  a  great  kindnefs  for  him, 
left  him  his  whole  library.  He  had  learned  Latin  and  Greek: 
in  his  own  country,  French  at  Geneva,  Englim  at  Oxford  ; 
and  what  time  he  now  fpent  at  Paris,  was  employed  in  ac- 
quiring the  oriental  tongues.  In  1627,  he  difputed  at  Gene- 
va for  a  profeiTorfhip  of  philofophy,  and  carried  it  ;  and  about 
the  fame  time  married  a  lady,  originally  of  Poitou,  who 

reckoned  amon^;  her  anceftors  the  famous  Rudaeus       He  was 

o 

admitted  a  minitler  fome  time  after  ;  and  in  16  ji,  fucceeded 
to  the  chair  of  divinity,  which  Benedict  Turretin  had  left  va- 
cant.    He  acquitted  himfelf  of  his  functions    as  an   able  and 
withal  an   indefatigable   man  ;    fo  that   his   reputation   being 
fpread  abroad  on  every  fide,  feveral   univerfities   would   have 
had  him  :  but  that  of  Leyden  prevailed,  after  the   utmoft   en- 
deavours had  been  ufed  to  keep  him  at  Geneva.     He  left  Ge- 
neva in  1642  ;  and  taking  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Ba- 
111,  that  he  might  conform  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country  he 
was  going   to,   he  arrived  at  Leyden  the  3d  of  Oilober  that 
year.     He  not  only  fupported,  but  even  increafed  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  brought  with  him  ;  but  he  lived  only  to  enjoy   it, 
till  May  1649.     His  great   labors  (hortened   his  days.      His 
academical  ledtures  and  difputations,  his  preaching,  (for  he  was 
minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden)   the  books  he 
wrote,   and  many  domeftic  cares,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
keeping  up  a  great  literary  correfpondence.     Befides  this   he 
was  obliged  to  pay  many  vifits  :  he  vifited  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  prince  of  Orange  ;    and  was  in  great  efteem   at 
thofe  two  courts.     Queen  Chriftina  did    him  the   honor  to 
write  to  him  ;  in  order  to  let  him  know,  how  much  fhe  ef- 
teemed    him,    and    what    pleafure  {he   took   in   reading   his 
works.      Neverthelefs,    though    he    gave    many    fpecimens 
of  abilities  arid  learning,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  compofed 
any  work  of  importance  ;  and  perhaps  the  republic  of  letters 
has  been   more  obliged   to  him  for  two  fons   that  he  left, 
than  for  any  thing  which  he   himfelf  wrote.     He  was  the 
author  of  fome  things  in  the  hiftorical  as   well  as  theolo- 
gical way. 

SPANHEIM 
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SPANHEIM  (EZEKIEL)   a  very  learned   writer,  as 
well  as   excellent   ftatefman, -was    the  eldeft   foil   of  Frederic 
Spanheim  ;  and  was  born  at  Geneva  irr  the  year    1629.     He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  his  earl'ieft  youth  by  his  for-    LeClerc, 
ward  parts   and  progrefs   in  literature,   that  going  to  Leyden    Bibl-  ch°i" 
with  his  father  in  1642,  he  gained  immediately  the  friendfhip    xxii.— 
of  Daniel  Heinfius  and  Salmafius,  who  were  there;   and  pre-    Niceron,&c. 
ferved.it  with  them  both,  notwithftanding  the  animofity  they    General 
exerted  again  ft  each  other.     He  was  not  fatisfied  with  making   Dictionary, 
himfelf  a  thorough  matter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
but  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigor   to  the  Oriental    alfo. 
Luclovicus  Cappellus  had  publiihed,  at  Amfterdam  in    1645, 
a  didertation  upon  the  ancient  Hebrew   Letters  a^ainft  John 
Buxtorf ;  in  which  he  maintains,  that  the  true  characters  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  preferved  among  the   Samaritans, 
and   loft  among  the  Jews.       Spanheim  undertook   to  refute 
Cappellus  in  certain  thefes,  which  he  maintained  and  publifh- 
ed  at  fixteen  years  of  age ;    but  which  afterwards,   out  of  his 
great  candor  and  modefty,  he  called  unripe  fruit;  and  frankly 
owned,  that  the  famous  Bochart,  to  whom  he  had  fent  them, 
had  declared  himfelf  for  Cappellus  againft  Buxtorf, 

In  1649,  ne  ^°^-  his  fatner  >  ar>d  foon  after  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  profeffbr  of 
eloquence,  but  never  performed  the  functions  of  that  place. 
His  reputation  fpreading  more  and  more  into  foreign  countries, 
Charles  Lewis,  elector  palatine,  fern  for  him  to  his  court  to  be 
tutor  to  his  only  fon  :  which  employment  he  not  only  difchar- 
ged  with  great  fuccefs,  but  alfo  {hewed  his  prudence  and  ad- 
drefs,  by  preferving  the  good  opinion  of  the  elector  and 
electrefs,  though  they  were  upon  ill  terms  with  each  other. 
While  he  lived  at  this  court,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning  ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  he  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  the  later  ages, 
and  examined  all  thofe  books  arid  records,  which  relate  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  empire,  and  mi^ht  contribute  to  explain  and 
illuftrate  the  public  law  of  Germany.  He  fhortly  gave  a 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  thefj  fort  of  matters,  in  a  French 
piece  which  he  publifhed  in  1657  ;  the  de-fign  of  which  was, 
to-allert  the  right  of  the  eledtor  palatine  to  the  poft  of  vicar  of 
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the  empire,  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Skill  in  thefe  matters  hath  always  been  a  lure  foundation  and 
ftep  to  preferment  in  the  courts  of  Germany  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  it  opened  Mr.  Spanheim's  way  to  thofe  great  and 
various  employments,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged. 

In  1660,  he  publifhed  at  Heidelberg  a  French  tranflation 
of  the  emperor  Julian's  Caefars,  with  notes  and  illuft rations 
from  medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  He  had  al- 
ways an  extraordinary  paflion  for  antiquities  and  medals ;  but 
had  not  yet  feeri  Italy,  where  the  ftudy  of  them  more  efpe- 
cially  florifhed.  On  this  account  it  was  no  doubt  with  great 
pleafure,  that  he  fii  >rdy  after  received  a  commiffion  from  the 
elector,  to  go  to  Rome  ;  in  order  to  obfcrve  the  intrigues  of 
the  catholic  electors  at  that  court.  He  no  fooner  arrived  than 
he  attracted  the  efteem  of  queen  Chriftina,  at  whofe  palace 
there  was  held  an  aflembly  of  learned  men  every  week  ;  and 
he  dedicated  to  her  in  1664,  Diflertationes  de  praeftantia  & 
ufu  numifmatum  antiquorum,  printed  at  Rome  in  4to.  The 
fame  year  he  took  a  journey  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome  ;  where  he  found  the  princcfs  Sophia, 
mother  of  George  I,  of  England.  That  princefs,  being  highly 
pleafed  to  meet  with  a  gentleman,  whom  (lie  had  already 
known  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  correfponded  with  upon 
fubjects  of  politics  and  literature,  could  not  be  fatisfied  to  part 
with  him  fo  foon,  as  was  likely  to  happen  ;  and  therefore, 
having;  obtained  leave  of  the  ele6tor  her  brother,  carried  him 

o  ' 

with  her  into  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  to  Heidelberg  in  April  1665,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  elector  his  matter  with  ail  polfible  marks  of  ef- 
teem ;  and  afterwards  employed  by  him,  in  divers  negotiations 
at  foreign  courts.  The  fame  year,  he  went  to  that  of  Lor- 
rain  ;  the  year  following,  to  that  of  the  elector  of  Mentz ; 
then  to  France  ;  afterwards  in  1668,  to  the  congrefs  of  Breda  \ 
and  then  to  France  again.  After  all  thefe  journeys,  he  return- 
ed to  Heidelberg  ;  but  continued  there  no  longer,  than  while 
he  was  detained  by  a  dangerous  illnefs  :  for  upon  his  recovery, 
he  was  fent  by  his  matter  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Eng- 
land. In  1679,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  recalled 
his  envoy  at  the  court  of  England,  gave  his  employment  to 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Spanheim,  with  the  confent  of  the  elector  palatine;  and 
though  he  was  charged  at  the  fame  time  with  the  affairs  of 
thefe  two  princes,  yet  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  defired  to  have  him  entirely  in  his  fer- 
vice,  which  the  elector  palatine  at  laft  confented  to.  In  1680, 
he  went  to  France,  by  order  of  his  new  matter,  with  the  title 
of  envoy  extraordinary  ;  and  during  nine  whole  years  refidence 
at  Paris,  never  left  that  city  but  twice.  In  1684,  he  went  to 
Berlin,  to  receive  the  poft  of  minifter  of  ftate  ;  and  the  year 
after  to  England,  to  compliment  James  II,  upon  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
he  did  great  fervices  to  many  of  the  reformed  ;  who  found  a 
place  of  refuge  in  his  houfe,  when  they  durft  not  appear  a- 
broad,  for  fear  of  their  perfecutors.  Though  he  performed 
his  mailer's  bufmefs  at  the  French  court  with  the  greateft 
ability  and  exactnefs,  yet  he  led  the  life  all  the  while  of  a 
very  fludious  man  :  he  read  and  wrote  a  great  deal,  maintained 
a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  and  an- 
fwered  their  letters  with  the  utmoft  punctuality. 

After  this  long  ambafTy,  he  fpent  fome  years  at  Berlin  in 
retirement  and  among  his  books  ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
wick,  was  again  obliged  to  quit  his  ftudy,  and  fent  on  an  am- 
bafly  to  France,  where  he  continued  from  1697  to  1702. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  during  that  interval  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  king  of  Pruflia,  conferred  on  him  the  title 
and  dignity  of  baron.  In  1702,  he  quitted  France,  and  went 
ambaflador  to  England  ;.  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  dividing  his  time  between  his  mailer's  bufmels  and  his 
fludies.  He  died  the  28th  of  October  1710,  aged  eighty- 
one  years  ;  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter- Abbey.  He  left 
but  one  daughter,  who  married  in  England  the  Marquifs  de 
Montandre.  It  is  furprifing,  that  Mr.  Spanheim,  who  i'eems 
to  have  been  tofled  about  Europe  from  one  court  to  another 
all  his  life,  and  to  have  been  continually  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions and  (late- affairs,  which  he  always  difchargeci  with  the 
utmoft  exactnefs,  could  find  time  to  compoie  fo  many  works  j 
and  works  too  of  learning  and  labor,  which  could  only  be 
written  in  his  fludy  and  among  his  books.  One  may  almoft 
fay  of  him,  that  he  negotiated  and  did  bufmefs  like  a  man, 
who  had  nothing  elfe  in  his  thoughts  j  and  that  he  wrote  like 
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a  man,  who  had  fpent  his  whole  time  by  himfelf.  He  never 
appeared  the  man  of  letters,  but  when  it  was  proper  to  do 
fo  ;  yet  he  converfed  no  oftener  with  the  unlearned,  than 
was  necefiary  for  his  bufmefs. 

Some  of  his  writings  have  been  mentioned  already.  His 
Latin  works,  upon  the  ufe  and  excellence  of  antient  medals, 
is  his  capital  performance  :  it  was  publimed  at  Rome  in  1664, 
as  hath  been  obferved  ;  at  Paris  in  1671,  much  enlarged; 
and  after  that  with  fo  many  more  additions,  as  from  a  410  to 
rife  to  two  large  volumes  in  folio  :  the  firft  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1706,  the  fecond  at  Amfterdam  in  1717.  This  work 
is  juftly  efteemed  a  treafure  of  erudition.  Two  pieces  of 
Spanheirn  are  inferted  in  Graevius's  collection  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities :  one  in  the  fifth  volume,  de  nummo  Smyrnaeorum, 
feu  de  Vefta  &  Prytanibus  Graecorum,  diatriba  ;  the  other  in 
the  eleventh  volume,  intitled,  Orbis  Romanus,  feu  ad  Con- 
iVitutionem  Antonini  Imperatorts,  de  qua  Ulpianus,  Lee.  xvii. 
Dig.  de  StatuHominum,  Exercitationesduae.  At  Leipfia  1696, 
in  folio,  came  out,  Juliani  Imperatoris  Opera,  Grasce  &  Latine, 
cum  variorum  notis  :  recenfente  Ez.  Spanheim,  qui  obferva- 
tiones  adjecit.  But  there  is  nothing  of  Spanheim  in  this 
edition,  except  the  preface,  and  very  ample  remarks  upon 
the  tirft  oration  of  Julian  :  he  not  having  leifure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  farther.  Notes  of  his  upon  Calhmachus 
are  inferted  in  Grasvius's  edition  of  that  author,  at  Utrecht, 
1697  ;  and  alfo  upon  three  firft  comedies  of  Aiiflophanes  in 
Kufter's  edition,  1/09. 

Nitron,  SPANHEIM  (FREDERIC)  brother  of  Ezekiel  Span- 

'i     vy  i  v  /•-• 

heim,  and  very  learned  alfo,  was  born  at  Geneva  the  iftof 
May  1632  ;  and  at  ten  years  of  age,  carried  by  his  father  to 
Leyden.  He  ftudied  philofophy  under  the  famous  Hereboord, 
and  was  admitted  doctor  in  that  faculty  at  nineteen.  He  had 
loft  his  father  two  years  before  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  deiign- 
ed  for  the  miniftry,  he  applied  himfelf  vigoroufly  to  the  ftudy 
of  divinitv  and  the  languages.  Boxton  was  his  matter  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  Golius  in  orientals,  at  leaft  in  Ara- 
bic. He  was  a  candidate  for  the  miniilry  in  1652,  and  foon 
after  beo;an  to  preach  in  feveral  parts  of  Zealand.  He  dif- 
charged  the  functions  of  a  niiniiter  at  Utrecht  for  one  year 
with  a  reputation,  that  railed  fome  jealoufy  in  the  mind  of 
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Alexander  Morus,  whofe  name  was  then  famous  in  the  uni- 
ted provinces.  He  received  foon  after  an  invitation  from 
Charles  Lewis  elector  palatine,  who  had  refolved  to  re-eda- 
blifh  his  univerfity  at  Heidelberg,  and  gave  him  the  profef- 
forfhip  of  divinity,  though  he  was  then  but  twenty  three 
years  of  age.  Before  he  went  to  take  poffeflion  of  that  poft? 
he  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  at  Leyden  in  April  1655. 
He  gained  a  great  reputation  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  elector 
palatine  always  fhewed  him  the  higheft  marks  of  his  efteem 
and  confidence ;  but  thefe  favours  did  not  prevent  him  from 
oppofing  the  elector  with  great  freedom,  when  he  attempted  to 
divorce  himfelf  from  the  princefs  his  wife,  in  order  to  marry 
another.  His  merit  procured  him,  during  the  time  he  lived 
in  the  palatinate,  feveral  invitations  from  other  univerfities  ; 
but  he  only  accepted  that  from  Leyden,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted profeiTor  of  divinity  and  facred  hiftory  with  a  general  ap- 
piaufe  in  October  1670.  Here  his  reputation  was  raifed  to 
the  higheft  pitch.  He  was  four  times  rector  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden,  and  had  the  poft  of  librarian  befides.  Many 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  excufed  from  reading  public 
lectures,  that  he  might  have  the  more  leifure  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  compofing  feveral  works,  which  he  publifhed.  In 
1695,, he  was  attacked  by  a  palfy,  which  affected  half  his 
body  :  of  which  however  he  afterwards  appeared  to  be  tole- 
rably well  recovered.  He  did  not  indeed  enjoy  a  perfect 
ftate  of  health  from  that  time  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  reftrain 
himfelf  from  his  ftudies  and  labours,  which  w<?s  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  he  relapfed,  and  died  the  i8th  of  May  1701.  He 
was  thrice  married,  and  had  feveral  children  ;  but  only  one, 
whofe  name  was  Frederic,  furvived  him. 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  They  were  print- 
ed at  Leyden  in  three  volumes  folio;  the  firft  in  1701,  and 
the  two  laft  in  1703.  They  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
upon  fubjects  of  theology. 

SPEED  (JOHN)  a  well-known  Englifli  hiflorian,  was 
born  at  Farington  in  Chefhire  about  the  year  1555,  and 

brought  up  to  the  bufmefs  of  a  tayl'or;   in  which  he  feems  to 

,  .  c  r      -i    i  i-         •  r  Fuller's 

nave  nien  to  no  Imall  degree   or  eminence,  for  he  was  free    Worthies, 

of  the  company  of  merchant-taylors  in  the  city  of  London.    inClicfnire- 
XT  -i  r  i  •      i-r  i  — General 

INo  particulars  or  his  life  are  known  ;  n.or  how,  foifaking 
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the  bufmefs  of  his  profeflion,  he  conceived  thoughts  flrfl:  of 
fludying,  and  then  of  writing,  hiftory.  In  i6c6s  he  publifti- 
ed  his  "  Theatre  of  Great  Britain  ;"  which  was  afterwards 
reprinted,  particularly  in  1650,  under  this  title:  "  The 
<c  theatre  of  the  empire  of  Great  Brkaine,  prefenting  an  ex- 
<c  acl:  geography  of  the  kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland, 
"  Ireland,  and  the  ifles  adjoyning.  With  the  {hires,  hun- 
"  dreds,  cities,  and  fhire-townes  within  the  kingdome  of  Eng- 
ce  land,  divided  and  defcribed  by  John  Speed,"  folio.  Dr. 
hif-  Nicholfon  obferves,  that  thefe  maps  "  are  extremely  good  ; 
"  arjd  make  a  noble  apparatus,  as  they  were  defigned,  to  his 

.  1714.  "  hiftory  :  but  his  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  counties  are 
"  moftly  fhort  abftracls  of  what  Camden  had  faid  before 
him."  In  1614,  he  publifhed  in  folio,  "  The  hiftory  of 
*c  Great  Britain  under  the  conquefts  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
"  Danes,  and  Normans  ;  their  originals,  manners,  warres, 
"  coines,  and  fcales,  with  the  fucceffions,  lives,  ad~r.es,  and 
"  iflues  of  the  Englifh  monarchs,'  from  Julius  Csefar  to  our 
*'  mod  gracious  fovereigne  king  James.'*  Dedicated  to 
king  James  I.  He  borrowed  many  of  his  materials  from 
Camden;  and  was  fupplied  with  many  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  antiquaries,  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted.  There  are  prefixed  to  it  recommenda- 
tory poems  in  Latin,  French,  and  Englifh,  by  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  and  others  ;  and  writers  have  fpoken  of  it  in  terms 
of  high  commendation.  Mr.  Speed  was  not  only  an  hifto- 
rian,  but  alfo  a  divine  ;  for  in  1676,  he  publifhed  a  work  in 
8vo,  called  "  The  Cloud  of  WitnefTes,  or  the  Genealogies 
<c  of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of  holy  hiftory  and  hu- 
"  inanity  of  Chrift." 

He  died  the  28th  of  July  1629,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles  Cripplegate  London,  where  a  monument 
was  creeled  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife  Sufanna,  with 
whom  he  lived  fifty  feven  years,  and  who  died  about  three 
quarters  of  a  year  before  him,  he  had  twelve  ions,  and  fix 
daughters.  One  of  his  fons,  named  John,  was  an  eminent 
phyfician ;  of  whom  Mr.  Wood  has  given  fome  account,  in 
the  firft  volume  of  Athenae  Oxonienfes.  As  to  Mr.  Speed 

73.        himfelf,  "  he  muft  be  acknowledged,  fays  Dr.  Nicholfon,  to 
"  have  had  a  head  the  belt  difpofed  towards  hiftory  of  any  of 

*'  our 
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cc  our  writers  ;  and  would  certainly  have  outdone  himfelf,  as 
"  far  as  he  has  gone  beyond  the  reft  of  his  profefiion,  if  the 
"  advantages  of  his  education  had  been  anfwerable  to  thofe 

CD 

"  of  his  natural  genius.     But  what  could  be  expected  from 
"  a  taylor  ?  However,   we  may  boldly  fay,  that  his  Chroni- 
cle is  the  largeft  and  beft  we  have  hitherto  extant."     In  ano-   pag.  5- 
ther  place,  "  John  Speed  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  in- 
"  duftry  and   attainments    in  the  iludy  of  antiquities ;  and    sher;ngham 
*'  feems  not  altogether  unworthy  the  name  of  fummus  &  eru-    deAnglovum 
"  ditus  antiquarius,  given  him  by  one  who  was  certainly  fo 
"himfelf."  P' 

S  P  E  L  M  A  N  (Sir  HENRY)  an  eminent  Englifli  antiqua- 
rian,  was   defcended    from    an  ancient  family  j  and   born   at 

Cengham  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  about  the  year   1561.     He  Lifeof-Sir 

was  lent  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  when  he  was  not  Henry  Spel- 

quite  fifteen  years  of  age  ;   and   at   the  end  of  two  years  and  Jhopclbfon 

a  half,  was  called  home  upon  the  death  of  his   father.     A-  prefixed  to 

bout  a  year  after,  he  was  Cent  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  ftudy  the  ^  ^ *h 

law  ;  where  having;  continued  almoft  three  years,  he  retired   "  EngH/h 

«       i      c 
into  the  country,  and  married  a  lady  of  good  fafhion  and  for-   rc™He™ 

tune.     He  was  high  fhenrTof  Norfolk  in  1604,  and  began  to   "  ry  Spel- 
be  diftinguifhed  for  his  great  abilities  and  wifdcrn.     Accord- 
ingly  he  was  fent  by  king  James  three  feveral  times  into  Ire-   in  folio, 
land  upon  public  bufmefs ;  and  at   home  was  appointed  one 
of  the  cornmiflioners,  to  enquire  into  the  oppreflion  of  ex- 
acted fees,  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  of  England,  as  well  ec- 
cleliaftical  as  civil :   which  bifhop  Hacket  calls  "  a  nobk  ex-   Life  of 
"  amination  and   full  of  juftice."     He  attended  this  bufmefs 
for  many  years,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  family  and  fortunes  ;   part  2 
and  the  government  was  fo  fenfible  of  his  good  fervices,  that  p' 
a  prefent  of  300!.  was   made  him,  not  "  as  a  full  recom- 
"  pence,"   (for  fo  it  is  exprefled  in  the  king's  writ)   but  only 
44  as  an  occafional  remembrance,"  till  fomething  more  equal 
to  his  merit   could  be   done  for  him.     He  was  knighted  by 
king  James  I,  who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him  ;   as  well 
on  account  of  his  known  capacity  for  bufmefs,  as  his  great 
learning  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  laws  and  antiquities 
of  our  nation.     There,  for  a  good  part  of  his  life,  he  feems 
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to  have  fludied  for  his  own  private  amufemer.t,  and   not  with 
an  eye  to  any  particular  undertaking. 

When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  a?e,  he  went  with  his 
wife  and  family,  to  live  in  London  ;  and  th"re  falling  into  a 
ftudy,  to  which  his  own  genius  had  always  inclined  him,  he 
got  together  all  fuch  books  and  manufcripts,  as  concerned 
the  fubje£t  of  antiquities,  whether  foreign  or  dorneftic.  In 
the  year  1613,  he  publifhed  his  hook  de  non  temerandis  ec- 
clefiis,  u  churches  not  to  be  violated  ";  and  this  firft  eiTay, 
together  with  many  others  that  came  out  afterwards,  con- 
firmed the  notion  which  the  public  had  preconceived  of  his 
profound  learning  and  fkill  in  laws  and  antiquities.  In  1626, 
he  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  his  "  Glofiary."  After  he  had 
made  large  collections,  and  s;ot  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  Saxon  tongue,  herefolved  to  go  on  with  his  undertaking; 
but  becaufe  he  would  not  depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  he 
printed  one  or  two  fheets  by  way  of  fpecimen,  from  which 
his  friends  were  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  his  defign.  He 
was  encouraged  in  it  by  the  moft  learned  perfons  of  that  age  : 
at  home,  by  archbifhop  Ufher,  bifhop  Williams  then  lord 
keeper,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  abroad,  by 
Rigaltius,  Salmafius,  Peirefchius,  and  others  ;  as  alfo  by  Big- 
nonius,  Mcurfius,  and  Lindrnbrokius,  whofe  afliftances  he 

Pracfat.  ai  very  gratefully  acknowledges.  Upon  this,  he  publifhed  it 
as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  letter  L  ;  but  why  he  went  no  far- 
ther, is  not  known.  Some  have  fancied,  that  he  flopped  at 
the  letter  M,  becaufe  he  had  faid  fome  things  under  magna 
charta  and  maximum  confilium,  that  his  friends  were  afraid 
might  give  offence  ;  <c  that  not  being  a  feafon,  fays  Dr.  Gib- 
tc  ion,  to  fpeak  freely,  either  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
*'  or  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  both  which  upon  many^cca- 
fions  would  have  fallen  in  his  way."  Our  author  has  told 
us,  in  an  advertifement  before  the  book,  that  he  chofe  to 
entitle  his  work  Archseologus,  rather  than  Gloflariura,  as 
we  commonly  call  it :  for  a  glofiary,  flri&ly  fpeaking,  is  no 
more  than  a  bare  explication  of  words  ;  whereas  this  treats 
more  efpecially  of  things,  and  contains  entire  difcourfes  and 
diflertafions  upon  feveral  heads.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  not 
only  to  be  eonfulted  upon  occafion,  like  common  lexicons  or 
dictionaries ,  but  it  ought  to  be  carefully  perufed  and  fludicd, 

as 
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as  the  0-reateft  treafure  extant  of  the  ancient  cuftoms  and 
conftitutions  of  England.  About  the  year  1637,  Sir  William 
Dugdale  acquainted  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  that  many  learned 
men  were  very  defirous  to  fee  the  fecond  part  publifhcd,  and 
requefted  of  him  to  gratify  the  world  with  the  work  entire. 
Upon  this,  he  fhewed  Sir  William  the  fecond  part,  and  alfo 
the  .improvements  which  he  had  made  in  the  firft  ;  but  withal 
told  him  the  difccuragement  he  had  met  with  in  publifhing 
the  firft  part,  for  that  the  fale  had  been  extremely  fmall. 
Upon  his  death,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Spelman  his  eldeft  fon  ;  a  gentleman,  who  had  abilities 
fufficient  to  complete  what  his  father  had  begun,  if  death 
had  not  prevented  him.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II, 
archbifliop  Sheldon  and  chancellor  Hyde  enquired  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  what  became  of  the  fecond  part,  and 
whether  it  was  ever  finifhed  ;  and,  upon  his  anfwering  in  the 
sfHrmative,  exprefTed  a  defire  that  it  might  be  printed.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  publiflied  by  Sir  William  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Gib- 
fon  fays,  <c  the  latter  part  in  comparifon  of  the  other  is  je- 
"  June  and  fcanty ;  and  every  one  muft  fee,  that  it  is  little 
*c  more  than  a  collection,  out  of  which  be  intended  to  com- 
"  pofe  fuch  difcourfes,  as  he  has  all  along;  given  us  in  the 
<c  firft  part,  under  the  words  of  the  greateft  import  and  ufe- 
"  fulnefs."  It  was  furmifed,  for  it  never  was  proved,  that 
becaufe  Sir  William  Dugdale  had  the  publifhing  the  fecond 
parr,  he  infei  ted  many  things  of  his  own,  which  were  not 
in  Sir  Henry  Spel man's  copy  ;  and  particularly  fome  pafTa- 
ges,  which  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  prerogative,  in 
oppofition  to  the  liberties  of  the  fubjedt.  But  Dr.  Gibfon 
afiures  us,  that  the  very  copy,  from  which  it  was  printed, 
is  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  Sir  Henry's  own  hand,  and  ex- 
acStly  agrees  with  the  printed  book  ;  and  particularly  under 
the  word  Parlamentum,  and  thofe  other  paflages,  upon 
which  the  controverfy  was  raifed.  So  far  then  as  the  copy 
o-oes,  for  it  ends  at  the  word  Riota,  it  is  a  certain  teftimony, 
that  Sir  William  Dugdab  did  no  more  than  mark  it  for  the 
printer,  and  tranfcribe  here  and  there  a  loofe  paper  :  and, 
though  the  reft  of  the  copy  was  loft,  before  it  came  to  the 
Oxford  library,  on  which  account  there  is  not  the  fame  au- 
thority for  the  GlofTary's  being  genuine  after  the  letter  R  ; 

yet 
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yet  it  is  not  likely,  that  Sir  William  had  any  more  fhare  in 
thefe  laft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  than  he  had  in  any  of  the 
reft.  We  have  been  more  particular  in  our  account  of  this 
GloiTary,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  important  work,  and  of  more 
confequence  than  any  thing  Sir  Henry  Spelman  wrote. 

The  next  work  which  he  entered  upon  was,  an  edition 
of  the  "  Englifh  councils."  He  had  entered  upon  this  work, 
before  the  "  GloiTary"  was  fihifhed  ;  and  was  particularly 
Prafat.  ad  encouraged  in  it,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  archbifhops,  Abbot, 
Concil.V.i.  Laud,  and  Ufher.  He  branched  his  undertaking  into  three 
parts,  affigning  an  intire  volume  to  each  divifion  :  i.  "  From 
*c  the  firft  plantation  of  chriftianity  to  the  coming  in  of  the 
"  conqueror  in  the  year  1066.  2.  From  the  Norman  con- 
*c  queft  to  the  cafting  off  the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  the  dif- 
"  folution  of  monafteries  by  Henry  VIII.  3.  The  hiftory 
"  of  the  reformed  Englifti  church  from  Henry  VIII  to  his 
"  own  time."  The  volume,  which  contained  the  firft  of 
thefe  heads,  was  publifhed  in  1639,  about  two  years  before  his 
death,  with  his  own  annotations  upon  the  more  difficult  places. 
The  fecond  volume  of  the  "  Councils"  as  well  as  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  "  GlofTary,"  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  by  the  direction  of  archbifhop  Sheldon 
and  lord  chancellor  Hyde.  Sir  William  made  confiderable 
additions  to  it  out  of  the  archbifhop's  regifters  and  the  Cot- 
totiian  library  ;  and  it  was  publifhed  in  1664,  but  with  a- 
bunclance  of  faults,  occafioned  by  the  negligence  of  either 
the  copier,  or  corrector,  or  both.  Sir  Henry  wrote  feveral 
other  works,  all  relating  to  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.  He 
was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men.  It  was 
he,  who  firft  advifed  Dr.  Watts  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities ; 
and,  when  he  had  arrived  to  good  (kill  in  thofe  matters,  ex- 
cited him,  as  the  doctor  owns  in  his  preface,  to  undertake  a 
new  edition  of  Matthew  Paris's  hiftory.  He  calls  Mr.  Cam- 
den  his  antient  friend  j  and  he  was  likewife  a  great  favourer 
of  Sir  William  Dugdale.  His  revival  of  the  old  Saxon 
tongue  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  good  piece  of  fervice  to  the 
ftudy  of  antiquities.  He  had  found  the  excellent  ufe  of  that 
language  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  much  la- 
mented the  neglect  of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  which 
was  fo  very  general,  that  he  did  not  then  know  one  man  in 
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the  world,  who  perfectly  underftood  it.     Hereupon  he  fet- 
tled a  Saxon  lecture  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  allow-     , 
ing   ten   pounds  per   annum  to  Mr.  Abraham  Wheelocke, 
prefenting  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Middleton  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  giving  him  likewife  the  profits  of  the  impropri- 
ate  rectory  of  the  fame  church  ;  both  which  were  intended 
by  him  to  be  fettled  in  perpetuity  as  an  endowment  of  that 
lecture  j  but  Sir  Henry  and  his  eldeft  fon  dying  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  two  years,  the  civil  wars  breaking  forth,   and   their 
eftate  being  fequeftered,  the  family  became  incapable  of  ac- 
compliming  his  defign.     He  died  in  London  1641,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey  near  Camden's  monument.     In 
1698,  was  published  by  Mr.  Edmund   Gibfon,  "  Reliquiae 
Spelmannianae :    The    pofthumous    works   of   Sir   Henry 
Spelman,   knight,    relating  to  the   laws  and  antiquities  of 
England,"  folio.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  archbimop  Te- 
nifon,  and  reprinted   with   Sir  Henry's  "  Englifh  works"  in 
1723  folio,  under  the  infpedtion  and  by  the  care  of  the  fame 
Mr.  Edmund  Gibfon,  then  do6lor  and  bifhop. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  eight  children,  four  fons  and  four 
daughters.     His  eldeft  fon,  *'  the  heir  of  his  ftudies,"  as  he 
calls  him,  was  John  Spelman,  Efq;  a  very  learned  gentleman,    P^Fat.  ad 
who  had  great  encouragement  and  afiurance  of  favour  from    vol.  i" 
Charles  I.     That  king  fent  for  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  of- 
fered him  the  mafterfhip  of  Sutton's  hofpital,  with  fome  other 
advantages,    in    confideration  of  his  good  fervices  both  to 
church  and  ftate  ;   who,  thanking  his  majefty,  replied,  that 
he  was  very  old,  and  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  but  (hould 
be  more  obliged,  if  he  would  confider  his  fon  :  upon  which, 
the  king  fent  for  Mr.   Spelman,  and  conferred  that  and  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him.     After  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  his  majefty,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  command- 
ed him  from   his  houfe  in  Norfolk,  to  attend   at  Oxford ; 
where  he  was  often  called  to  private  council,  and  employed 
to  write  feveral   papers   in  vindication  of  the  proceedings   of 
the  court,     He  was  the  author  of,   "  A  view  of  a  pretended 
"  book  intitled,  Obfervations  upon   his  maieftys  late  anfwers^ 
€;  and  epiftles"  Oxford,  1642,  in  4to.     His  name  is  not  fet 
to  it ;   yet  Dr.  Thomas   Barlow,  who  had  received   a  copy 

from 
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Athen.  Ox.    from  him,  told  Mr.  Wood    that  it  was  of  his  comnofin<*. 

\7"    1      TT  ^-* 

He  wrote  alfo,  "  The  cafe  of  our  affairs  in  law,  religion, 
c<  and  other  circumftances,  briefly  examined  and  prefented 
«  to  the  confcience,''  1643,  in  4to.  While  he  was  thus  at- 
tending the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  his  own  private  ftu- 
dies,  as  thofe  would  give  him  leave,  he  fell  fick ;  and  died 
the  25th  of  July,  1643.  His  funeral  fermon,  by  his  ma- 
jefry's  fpecial  order,  was  preached  by  archbifhop  Uihcr,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  both  of  father  and  ion.  The  fon  pub- 
liflied  the  Saxon  pfalter  under  the  title  of  Pialteriurn  Davidis 
Latino-Saxonicum  vetus,  1641,  in  410,  from  an  old  man u- 
fcript  in  his  father's  library,  collated  with  three  other  copies. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  king  Alfred  the  Great  in  Englifti, 
which  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne  at  Oxford 
1709  in  Svo.  It  had  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  care  of 
Obadiah  Walker,  matter  of  Univerfity  college,  who  publifhed 
the  tranflation  with  notes  and  cuts  at  Oxford  in  1709,  Svo. 

Clement  Spelman,  youngeft  fon  of  Sir  Henry,  was  a 
counsellor  at  law,  and  made  puifny  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  He  published  fome 
Athen.  Ox.  P*eces  relating  to  the  government,  and  a  large  preface  to  his 
father's  book,  De  non  temerandis  ecclefiis.  He  died  in  June 
1679,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Dunftan's  church  Fleetitreet. 

SPENCER  (Dr.  JOHN)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Englifh  divine,  was  born  in  Kent  in  the  year  1630,  and  e- 
ducated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college  at  Cambridge  ;  where  he 
took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1648,  and  a  mailer's  in 
1652.  He  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college;  and  in  1659, 
took  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree,  as  he  did  a  doctor's  in 
1663.  In  1667,  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  Corpus  Chrifti; 
and,  in  1677,  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Ely.  Thefe  were 
his  dignities  and  preferments,  which  he  did  not  merely  enjoy, 
but  alfo  adorned  with  fingular  abilities  and  learnino; ;  as  his 

O  O    y 

publications,  though  not  numerous,  do  abundantly  teftify. 

June  the  28th  1660,  lt  being  the  day  of  public  thankf- 
<c  o*vni&  to  God  for  the  happy  reftoration  of  his  majefty  to 
"  his  kingdoms,"  he  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Mary's  in 
Cambridge  on  Proverbs  xxix.  2,  which  he  publifhed  there 
the  fame  year  under  the  title  of  "  The  Righteous  Ruler'"  In 

1663, 


<c 
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1663,  he  published  there  in  4to,  "  A  difcourfe  concerning 
6C  prodigies  :  wherein  the  vanity  of  prefages  by  them  is  re- 
tc  prehended,  and  their  true  and  proper  ends  aflerted  and  vin- 
"  dicated."  A  fecond  edition  of  this  truly  philofophical  and 
learned  work,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  publilhed  at  Lon- 
don 1665,  in  8vo  ;  when  was  added  to  it,  "  A  difcourfe 
concerning  vulgar  prophecies  :  wherein  the  vanity  of  re- 
ceiving them,  as  the  certain  indications  of  any  future 
"  event,  is  discovered  ;  and  fome  characters  of  diftinc~r.ion 
:  between  true  and  pretended  prophets  are  laid  down.'*  In 
1668,  he  publifhed  a  Latin  difTertation  concerning  urim  and 
thummim  ;  and  in  1685,  his  great  and  famous  work,  De  le- 
gibus  Hebraeorum  ritualibus  &  earum  rationibus.  Spencer's 
great  view  in  explaining  the  reafons  of  the  mofaic  ritual 
was,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  clear  the 
Deity,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  from  arbitrary  and  fan- 
taftic  humour  ;  which  fome,  not  difcerning  thefe  reafons, 
had  been  ready  to  charge  him  with,  and  from  thence  had  fall- 
en into  unbelief  But  this  attempt,  great  and  noble  as  it  was, 
difgufled  and  difgufts  all  thofe,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of 
them,  who  think  the  divinity  of  any  doctrine  or  inftitution 
weakened,  in  proportion  as  it  is  proved  to  be  rational  ;  and 
one  great  objection  to  ity  even  among  fome  who  are  not  irra- 
tionaliits,  is,  the  learned  authors  having  advanced,  that  many- 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifh  nation  are  deduced  from 
the  practices  of  their  heathen  and  idolatrous  neighbours.  This 
pofition  has  given  no  fmall  offence,  as  if  greatly  derogatory 
from  the  divine  inftitution  of  thofe  rights ;  and  many  writers 
have  attacked  it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  particularly  Her- 
man Witfms  in  his  ^Egyptiaca.  Others  however  have  feen  no 
ill  confequences  from  admitting  it ;  and  the  work  upon  the 
whole  has  been  highly  and  juftly  valued,  as  it  deferves,  being 
full  of  good  fenfe  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  and  extremely 
well  written.  The  author  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  it, 
particularly  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  book  ;  and  his  pa- 
pers, being  committed  at  his  death  to  archbifhop  Tenifon, 
were  bequeathed  by  that  prelate  to  the  univerlity  of  Cam- 
bridge, together  with  the  ium  of  fifty  pounds,  to  forward  the 
printing  of  them.  At  length  Mr.  Leonard  Chappclow,  fel- 
low of  St.  John's  college,  and  profeflbr  of  Arabic,  being  de- 
puted 
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puted  by  the  univerfity,  and  offered  the  reward,  undertook  a 
new  edition  of  this  work,  with  the  author's  additions  and  im- 
provements ;  and  publilhed  it  at  Cambridge  1727,  in  two 
volumes,  folio. 

Dr.  Spencer,  after  a  life  fpcnt  in  the  clofeft  application  to 
his  ftudies,  died  the  27th  of  May  1695,  aged  fixty-three  years  ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College. 

There  was  William  Spencer,  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  a  very  learned  man  ;  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing more,  than  that  he  publilhed  at  the  univerfity  prefs  in 
1658410,  the  eight  books  againft  Celfus  and  Philocalia  of 
Origen,  with  a  corredted  Latin  verfion,  and  notes  of  his 
own. 

SPENSER  (EDMUND)  a  great  Eriglim  poet,  was  born 
in  London,  and  educated  at  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge  ; 
where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1572,  and  a 
matter's  in  1576.  This  appears  from  the  regifter  of  the  uni- 
verfity ;  and  muft  needs  be  thought  a  fufficient  confutation  of 
thofe,  who  relate  Spenfer  to  have  been  born  fo  early  as  1510  : 
which,  though  it  is  the  date  fixed  upon  his  monument  at  Weft- 
minfter-  Abbey,  cannot  but  be  erroneous.  He  does  not  feem 
to  have  had  much  fortune  or  intereir,  at  his  firft  fetting  out  into 
the  world ;  for  he  is  faid  to  have  ftood  for  a  fellowfhip  in  his 
college,  and  to  have  miffed  it.  This  difappointment,  together 
with  the  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  forced  him  from  the 
univerfity  :  and  we  find  him  next  taking  up  his  refidence  with 
fome  friends  in  the  north,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  his  Ro- 
falind  ;  whom  he  fo  finely  celebrates  in  his  paftoral  poems, 
and  of  whofe  cruelty  he  has  written  fuch  pathetic  complaints. 
As  poetry  is  frequently  the  offspring  of  love  and  retirement,  it 
is  probable  that  his  genius  began  to  diftinguifh  itfelf  about  this 
time  ;  for  "  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  which  is  fo  full  of  his 
fuccefslefspafiion  for  Rofalind,  was  the  firft  of  his  works  of  any 
note.  Mr.  Hughes  obferves,  that  in  this  work  our  poet 
46  has  not  been  milled  by  the  Italians  ;  though  TaiTo's  Amin- 
44  ta  might  have  been  at  leaft  of  as  good  authority  to  him  in 
44  the  paftoral,  as  Ariofto  in  the  greater  kind  of  poetry.  But 
44  Spenfer  rather  chofe  to  follow  nature  itfelf,  and  to  paint  the 
44  life  and  fentiments  of  fhepherds  after  a  more  fimple  and  un- 

46  ai- 
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<c  afFe&ed  manner."- He  afterwards  fays,  that  cc  the  fim- 

"  plicity,  which  appears  in  Spenfer's  paftorals,  may  be  thought 
"  by  fome  readers  to  have  too  much  of  the  merum  rus  5" 
but  adds,  that  cc  if  he  has  erred  in  this,  he  has  at  leaft  erred 
tc  on  the  right  hand." 

The  "  Shepherd's  Calendar"  was  addrefled,  by  a  fhort  de- 
dication in  verfe,  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;   who  was  then  in  the 
hi^heft  reputation   for  wit,  gallantry,  and  polite  accomplifh- 
ments  ;  and  who,  being  himfelf  an  excellent  writer,   immedi- 
ately became  fenfible  of  Spenfer's  merit.     He  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  difcovered  it,  and  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  beft  judges  ;  and  fo  long  as  this  great  man  lived,  Spenfer 
never  wanted  a  judicious  friend  nor  a  generous  patron.     After 
he  had  ftaid  fome  time  in  the  north,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  his  obfcurity,  and  come  to  London,  that  he  might  be  in 
the  way  of  promotion  ;  and  the  firft  means  he  made  ufe  of, 
after  his  arrival  there,  was   his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  when  this  acquaintance  began, 
whether  upon  his  addrefling  to  him  "  The  Shepherd's  Calen- 
"  dar,"  or  fome  time  after.     If  a  certain  ftory,   which  is  ufu- 
ally  told  upon  this  occafion,  be  true,  it  muft  have  been  fome 
time  after  :  the  ftory  runs  thus.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  a  ftran- 
ger  to  Sir  Philip,  when  he  had  begun  to  write  his   "  Fairy 
"  Queen;"  and  that  he  took  occafion  to  go  to  Leicefter- 
Houfe,  and  to  introduce  himfelf  by  fending  in  to  Sir  Philip 
the  ninth  Canto  in  the  firft  book  of  that  poem.     Sir  Philip  was 
much  furprifed  with  the  defcription  of  Defpair  in  that  canto, 
and  is  faid  to  have  (hewn  an  unufual  kind  of  tranfport  on  the 
difcovery  of  fo  new  and  uncommon  a  genius.     After   he  had 
read  fome  ftanzas,  he  called  his  fteward,  and  bid  him  give  the 
perfon,  who  brought  thofe  verfes,    fifty    pounds  ;   but   upon 
reading  the  next  ftanza,    he  ordered  the   fum  to  be  doubled. 
The   fteward   was   as   much   furprifed    as    his   mafter,    and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  fome  delay,  in  executing  fo  fud- 
den  and  lavifh  a  bounty  ;   but  upon  reading  one  ftanza  more, 
Sir  Philip  raifed  his  gratuity  to  200!.   and  commanded   the 
fteward   to  give  it  immediately,  left,   as  he  read  farther,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  give  away  his  whole  eftate. 

Though  nothing  could  have  been  more  happy  for  Spenfer, 
than  to  be  introduced  to  court  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  yet  he  did 

not 
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not  immediately  receive  any  great  benefit  from  it.  He  was 
indeed  created  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  for  fome 
time  he  only  wore  the  barren  laurel,  and  porTerTed  the  placs 
without  the  pe.iiion.  The  lord  treafurer  Burghley  had  not,  it 
ieems,  the  fame  tafte  and  feeling  of  Spenfer's  merit  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
cepted, from  fome  motive  or  other,  the  queen's  intended  boun- 
ty to  him.  It  is  laid  that  hermajefty,  upon  Spenfer's  prefent- 

ino-  fome  poems  to  her,    ordered   him  icol.  but  that  the  lord 

o 

treafurer  Burghley,  objecting  to  it,  faid  with  fome  fcorn  of 
the  poet,  "  What  f  all  this  for  a.  fong  ?''  The  queen  replied, 
cc  Then  give  him  w'lat  is 'reafon."  Upon  this,  Spenfer  took 
a  proper  opportunity  to  prjfent  the  following  lines  to  her  ma- 
jefty,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  to  remind  her  ot  her  order : 

<c  I  was  promifed  on  a  time 
44  To  have  reafon  for  my  rhime  ; 
"  From  that  time  unto  this  feafon, 
Cv  I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reafon. 

which,  we  arc  told,  produced  the  defired  efFecl: ;   for  that  the 

queen,  not  without  reproving  the  treafurer,    immediately  di- 

reited  the  payment  of  the  money.      Fuller  relates    this  fail; 

Y»r->rthies  in   ar'^  a  ^ate  r'°ble  author  has  made  fome  reflections  on  it,  which, 

London.        though  thrown  out  in  a  ftrain  of  fatire  and  irony,  and  merely 

to  ferve  a   prefent  purpofe,   contain  neverthelefs   much   good 

truth  ;  and  deierve  to  be  pondered  well  by  certain  literary  rc- 

ciuies,  who  upon  the  merit  of  mere  letters,  have  been  always 

ready  to  hope,  for  what  mere  letters  has  in  no  age  obtained. 

Br.iing-         6<  If  we  write  for  pofterity,  fays  he,  we   muft   not  complain 

tical  Traftsl  "  tnat  tne  care  ^rewarding  our  merit  is  left  to  pofterity  ;  and 
Occasional  "  if  we  neglect  ro  ferve  the  ftate,  thofc,  who  are  appointed  to 
44  prelide  over  ir,  break  no  rule' of  equity,  when  they  neglect 
us.  Spenfer  has  been  amply  recornpenfed  by  pofterity  for 
4C  his  Fairy  ^;.em  ;  but  the  wife  treafurer  Burghley  declined 
"  the  payment  of  an  hundred  pounds,  which  queen  Elizabeth 
"  ordered  him,  and  left  this  admirable  poet  to  Itarve.  Had 
*'  Spenfer  applied  hirnfelf  to  more  ferious  ftudies ;  had  he  ex- 
ts  celled  in  phyfics,  in  metaphyfics,  or  even  in  the  firft  philo- 
t4  fophy  or  in  theology,  initead  of  excelling  ia  wit  and  poetry, 

44  the 
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the  amabiles  infanise  of  Horace,  his  ufage  would  have  been 
the  fame  no  doubt.  Even  the  greateft  productions  of  thefe 
ftudies  are  but  trifles  in  the  account  of  a  confummate  ftatef- 
man,  and  may  properly  enough  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  o- 
"  thers  in  his  fenfe,  by  the  title  of  Irifaniae  feveriores.  Our 
"  Englifli  rniniilers,  to  their  honor  be  it  fpoken,  have  at  all 
<c  times  proceeded  upon  this  admirable  principle.  The  mod 
*£  excellent  fermons,  the  moil  elaborate  treatifes,  have  not 
<c  been  fuilicient  to  procure  the  advancement  of  fome  divines, 
ce  while  a  forry  pamphlet,  or  a  fpiritual  libel^  has  raifed  others 
"  to  the  hio-hefl:  dignities  of  the  church.  As  it  has  fared  with 

o  o 

"  mere  divinity,  fo  has  it  fared  with  mere  eloquence:  as  one 
"  never  caufed  the  divine,  fo  the  other  never  caufed  the  law- 
cc  yer,  to  be  diftinguiihed  ;  but  we  know,  that  if  either  of  them 
cc  be  employed  in  a  court-caufe,  he  never  fails  to  make  his 
"  fortune.  The  fame  fate  has  attended  writers  of  another 
*c  kind  :  the  celebrated  Tatlers  and  Spectators  had  no  reward 
except  from  bookfellers  and  fame  ;  but  when  thofe  authors 
made  the  difcovery  I  have  made,  and  applied  their  talents 
better  in  writing  the  Englijhman  and  Freeholder,  one  was 
<;  foon  created  a  knight,  and  the  other  became  fecretary  of 
*c  ftate.  In  fhort,  without  enumerating  any  more  inftanees, 
<c  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  from 
"  Burghley  to  this  time."  We  verily  believe  with  the  noble 
author,  that  it  has  ;  and  therefore  would  earneftly  advife  all 
mere  fcholars,  mere  poets,  and  mere  wits,  not  to  fufFer  dif- 
content  and  fpleen  to  be  predominant ;  not  to  difquiet  and  fret 
themfelves  continually,  becaufe  they  may  happen  to  be  over- 
looked or  neglected  by  ftatefmen  ;  but  to  remember,  that 
ftatefmen  acl  altogether  upon  the  principles  of  worldly  wif- 
dom,  and  will  therefore  never  ferve  thofe,  who  either  have  it 
not  in  their  powers  or  do  not  endeavour  to  ferve  them.  If 
thefe  fcholars,  and  poets,  and  wits,  would  obtain  the  end,  let 
them  ufe  the  means :  if  they  expect:  favors  of  a  ftatefman,  let 
them  attend  him,  let  them  devote  themfelves  to  him,  let  them 
depend  upon  him,  let  them  abandon  their  bodies,  fouls, wit,  learn- 
ing, and  talentsofallkindsentirelytohisfervice.  Such  is  our  ef- 
teem  therefore  for  the  memory  of  Spcnfer,that  we  are  forry  to  fay, 
he  did  not  behave  himfelf  philosophically  enough  in  this  regard  : 
for  there  are  fcattered  among  his  poems  many  weak  and  querulous 
bemoanings  of  hardandundeferved  treatment,  net  without  fome 
VOL.  X.  H  h  fplenetic 
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fplenetic  and  fatyrical  reflections.  In  his  cc  Mother  Hub- 
<c  herd's  Tale,"  he  has  painted  the  misfortune  of  depending  on 
courts  and  great  perfons  :  he  has  done  it  indeed  in  a  moft 
lively  manner,  and  the  defcription  would  have  been  very  well 
if  it  had  not  flowed,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  it  did,  from  fpleen  and 
difappointment.  We  will  tranfcribe  it  however,  not  only  for 
its  beauty,  but  by  way  of  comfort  to  thofe,  who  are  apt  to 
lament  their  own  fate,  for  not  being  dependent  upon  feme 
great  man  3  for  not  being  placed  in  the  road  to  preferment,  as 
it  is  ufually  exprefled. 

i 

cc  Full  little  knoweft  thou,  that  haft  not  try'd, 
<c  What  hell  it  is  in  fuing  long  to  bide  : 
<c  To  lofe  good  days  that  might  be  better  fpent, 
"  To  waft  long  nights  in  penfive  difcontent ; 
"  To  fpeed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 
"  To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  forrow  ; 
<c  To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers, 
**  To  have  thy  afking,  yet  wait  many  years  ; 
**  To  fret  thy  foul  with  erodes  and  with  cares, 
4<  To  eat  thy  heart  with  cornfortlefs  defpairs  ; 
<£  To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
<e  To  fpend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

But  though  Spenfer  had  no  intereft  with  the  lord  treafurer 
Burghley,  yet  we  find  him,  fome  time  after  his  appearance  at 
court,  in  confiderable  efteem  with  the  moft  eminent  men  of 
that  time.  In  the  year  1579*  he  was  fent  abroad  by  the  earl 
ofLeicefter;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  fervice.  The 
moft  important  ftep,  which  he  afterwards  made  into  bufmefs, 
was  upon  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton's  being  appointed  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland  ;  to  whom  Spenfer  was  recommended,  and 
went,  as  fecretary.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  filled  his  office 
with  very  good  fkill  and  capacity ;  as  may  appear  by  his 
"  Dlfcourfe  on  the  State  of  Ireland"  His  fervices  to  the 
c.iown  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  from  queen  Elizabeth  of 
three  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  his  houfe 
was  in  Kilcolman  ;  and  the  river  Mulla,  which  he  has  more 
than  once  introduced  into  his  poems,  ran  through  his  grounds. 
It  was  in  this  retirement,  that  he  finished  his  celebrated  poem 
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and  chef  d'ouvre,  "  The  Fairy  Queen"  which  was  probably 
begun  Tome  time  before  ;  for  it  was  begun  and  finimed  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  of  time.  He  publiftied  at  firft  only  three 
books,  with  an  explication  of  the  general  meaning  of  the 
poem,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  dated  January  the  23d 
1589.  To  thefe  three  books  three  more  were  added  in  a  fol- 
lowing edition  ;  but  the  fix  laft,  for  it  confifted  of  twelve, 
were  unfortunately  loft  by  his  fervant,  whom  he  had  in  hafte 
fent  before  him  into  England,  It  was  in  this  retirement,  that 
he  was  a  more  fuccefsful  lover,  than  when  he  courted  Rofa- 
lind  :  for  the  collection  of  his  ct  Sonnets"  are  a  kind  of  (hart 
hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  a  new  amour,  which  we  find  ended 
in  a  marriage,  and  gave  occafion  to  an  epithalamium,  which 
no  one  could  write  fo  well  as  himfelf.  Laftly,  it  was  in  this  See 
retirement,  that  he  was  vifited  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  in  his 
return  from  the  Portugal  expedition  in  1589. 

In  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  under  the  earl  of  Defmond,  our 
poet  was  plundered  and  deprived  of  his  eftate  ;   and  feems  to 
have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  much  grief  of  heart, 
under  the  difappointment  of  a  broken  fortune.     He  died  in  the 
year  1598,  and  was  interred  in  WeftmiMer  Abbey  near  the 
famous  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  as  he  had  defired  :  where  a  monu- 
ment was  creeled  to  him  at  the  charge  of  Robert  Devereaux 
earl  of  EfTex.     The  prefent  infcription  is  in  Englifh,    places 
his  birth  in  1510,  and  his  death  in  1596  ;   although  Camden 
fays  exprefsly,   that  it  was  in  1598.     But  this   infcription  is 
with  reafon  fuppofed  to  have  been  put  up  fmce,  when  the  mo- 
nument  was   perhaps  repaired  ;   and  to    be  wholly  different 
from  the  original  one,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.   Fuller  and   Keepe's 
others  to  have  been  in  Latin.     In  a  fhort  Latin  tra&,  defcri-    Monument* 
bing  the  monuments  of  Weftminfter-Abbey  in  the  year  1600,    naft.n 
and  publifhed  as  is  fuppofed  by  Mr   Camden,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it.     Edmundus  Spenfer,  Londinenfis,   An- 
glicorum  Poetarum  noflri  feculi  facile  princeps,  quod  ejus  Poe- 
mata,  faventibus  Mufis   &  vic~luro  genio  confcripta,  compro- 
bant.      Obiit  immatura  morte,  anno  falutis    1598,    &   prope 
Galfridurn  Chaucerum  conditur,  qui  feliciffime  Poefm  Angli- 
cis  literis  primus  illuftravit.     In  quern  haec  fcripta  funt  Epita- 
ph ia.  .     Let    us   obferve,    before    we  tranfcribe   the   epitaph, 
that  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofmg  Spcnfer  born    in    1510  appears 
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plainly  from  the  expreflion  immatura  morte,  which  is  here  ufed, 
but  certainly  would  not  have  been,  if  he  had  died  at  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age.  This  is  the  epitaph  ;  the  compofer  of 
which,  feems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  that  of  cardinal  Bembo 
upon  Raphael. 

Hie  prope  Chaucerum  fitus  eft  Spenferius,  illi 
Proximus  ingenio,  proximus  ut  tumulo. 

Hie  prope  Chaucerum,  Spenfere  Poeta,  Poetam 
Conderis,  &  verfu  quam  tumulo  proprior. 

Anglica,  te  vivo,  vixit  plaufitque  Poefis  : 
Nunc  moritura  timet,  te  moriente,  mori. 

Such  were  the  notions  conceived  of  Spenfer,  and  fuch  the 
eloges  beftowed  on  him,  by  his  contemporaries.  Pofterity 
has  in  no  wife  been  infenfible  to  his  merit,  but  has  allowed 
him  to  be  the  firft  of  our  Englifh  posts,  who  brought  heroic 
poefy  to  any  perfection  ;  and  feems  to  be  agreed,  that  his 
Fairy  £hieen  is,  for  invention  and  true  poetry,  little  inferior, 
if  not  equal,  to  any  production  ancient  or  modern  that  preceed- 
ed  it.  Let  us  quote,  however,  the  judgments  of  a  few  cri- 
tics. Sir  William  Temple  remarks,  that  <c  the  religion  of 
<c  the  Gentiles  had  been  woven  into  the  contexture  of  all  the 
"  ancient  poetry  with  a  very  agreable  mixture  ;  which  made 
"  the  moderns  affecl:  to  give  that  of  Chriftianity  a  place  alfo  in 
<6  their  poems.  But  the  true  religion  was  not  found  to  be- 
"  come  fiction  fo  well,  as  a  falfe  had  done  :  all  their  attempts 
"  of  this  kind  feemed  rather  to  debafe  religion,  than  to 
<c  heighten  poetry.  Spenfer  endeavoured  to  fupply  this  with 
"morality,  and  to  makeinftrucTion,  inftead  of  ftory,  the  fub- 
"  je&  of  an  epic  poern.  His  execution  was  excellent,  and 
"  his  flights  of  fancy  very  noble  and  high  ;  but  his  defign  was 
**  poor,  and  his  moral  lay  fo  bare,  that  it  loft  its  effecl:.  It 
tc  is  true  the  pill  was  guilded,  but  fo  thin,  that  the  color  and  the 
tc  tafte  were  too  eafily  discovered."  Mr.  Thomas  Rhymer 
"  aflerts,  that  "  Spenfer  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  of  our  he- 
"  roic  poets.  He  had,  fays  he,  a  large  fpirit,  a  {harp  judg- 
'e  ment,  and  a  genius  for  heroic  poefy,  perhaps  above  any 
"  that  ever  wrote  fince  Virgil.  But  our  misfortune  is,  he 
u  wanted  a  true  idea,  and  loft  himfelf  by  following  an  un- 
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faithful  guide.     Though  befides  Homer  and  Virgil  he  had 
read  Taflb,   yet  he  rather  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  mifled  by 
Arioflo  :  with  whom,    blindly  rambling  on  marvellous  ad- 
ventures,   he  makes  no  conference  of  probability.     All  is 
fanciful  and  chimerical,  without  any  uniformity,  or  without 
any  foundation  in  truth.      In  a  word,   his  poem  is  perfect 
Fairy  Land."     Dryden  fays,  that  "  the  Englifli  have  only 
to  boaft  of  Spenfer  and  Milton  in  heroic  poetry,   who  nei-    lation  of 
ther  of  them  wanted  either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been 
perfect  poets,  and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cen- 
fures.     For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  defign  of  Spenfer  ; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  acTion  ;    he  raifes 
up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and  endows  each 
of  them  with  fome  particular  moral  virtue,  which  renders 
them  all  equal,  without  fubordination  or  preference.—  The 
original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in   the   court  of 
ce  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and   he  attributed  to  each  of  them  that 
"  virtue,  which  he  thought  was  moft  confpicuous  in  them  : 
"  an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though  it  turned  not  much  to 
ct  his  account.  -  His  obfolete  language  and  the  ill  choice  of 
cc  his  ftanza  are  faults  but  of  the  fecond  magnitude.     For  not- 
ct  wlthftanding  the  firft,  he  is  ftill  intelligible,  at  leaft  after  a 
cc  little  practice  ;   and  for  the  laft,  he  is  the  more  to  be  ad- 
*'  mired,  that  laboring  under  fuch  a  difficulty  his  verfes  are  fo 
cc  numerous,  fo  various,  and  fo  harmonious,  that  only  Virgil, 
cc  whom  he  has  profeiTediy  imitated,  has  furpaffed  him  among 
"  the  Romans,  and  only  Waller  among  the  Englifh."   Laftly,    R  ma  k 
Mr.   Hughes  obferves  veryjuftly,  that  <c    the  chief  merit  of  on  the  Fairy 
cc  this  poem  confifts  in  that  furprifmg  vein  of  fabulous  inven-    Q4.een'  P* 
"  tion,  which  runs  through  it,    and  enriches  it  every  where 
"  with  imagery  and  defcriptions,  more  than  we  meet  with  in 
c<  any  other  modern  poem-      The  author  feems  to  be  poflefled 
"  of  a  kind  of  poetical  magic;   and  the  figures  he  calls  up  to 
«*  our  view  rife  fo  thick  upon  us,  that  we  are  at  once  pleafed 
cc  and  diftradled  by  the  exhauftlefs   variety  of  them  :  fo  that 
"  his  faults  may  in  a  manner  be  imputed  to  his  excellencies. 
<e  His  abundance  betrays  him  into  excels,  and  his  judgment  is 
"  over-born  by  the  torrent  of  his  imagination." 
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SPERONE  (  SPERON  )  an  ingenious  and  polite  Italian 
Niceron,  writer,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Padua  in  1500  ;  and 
torn,  xxxix.  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  juvenile  ftudies,  that,  at  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  he  was  chofen  firft  profeflbr  of  logic  in  the 
univerfity  there  ;  and  was  raifed,  in  1528,  to  the  place  of  pro- 
feflbr extraordinary  in  philofophy.  We  know  but  few  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  life.  He  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome,  and 
was  there  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV,  who  made  him  a 
knight.  He  was  often  employed  in  affairs  of  importance,  and 
feveral  princes  would  have  raifed  him  to  dignities  of  any  kind  ; 
but  his  love  of  eafe  and  independence  made  him  refufe  them 
all.  Being  once  fent  to  Venice,  upon  fome  negotiation,  he 
fpoke  in  the  fenate  there  with  fo  much  eloquence,  that  the 
judges  and  advocates  left  the  bar  to  liften  to  him.  He  was 
alfo  fent  by  the  pope  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  about  a 
peace ;  and  harangued  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  aftonifhed  all 
who  heard  him.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  was  always 
reading  mean  and  obfolete  books  ;  and  that,  on  being  afked 
why  he  amufed  himfelf  with  fuch  fluff,  he  anfwered,  "  be- 
<c  caufe  whatever  he  ftole  from  them  was  fure  to  lie  concealed  ; 
"  whereas  if  he  was  to  take  the  fame  liberty  with  authors  of 
cc  note,  he  fhould  be  detected  and  accufed  of  plagiarifm  at 
*e  once."  This  may  ferve  as  a  ban  mot,  and  that  is  all  the 
ufe  of  inferring  it.  He  diec!  at  Padua  in  1588,  aged  88  years. 

It  is  faid  that  he  was  confummately  {killed  in  civil  law,  in  the  - 

/ 

ology,  in  hiftory,  and  all  branches  of  literature  :  his  works  do 
not  enable  us  to  decide  upon  this  point.  However  this  we 
are  fure  of,  that  he  was  an  admirable  mafter  of  the  Italian 
tongue  ;  and  that  he  is  cited  in  the  dictionary  of  La  Crufca,  as 
one  of  the  beft  writers  in  it.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  his 
works,  which  are  all  written  in  Italian,  are  even  now  fought 
after  and  read:  they  confift  of  dialogues,  diflertations,  orations, 
letters,  and  a  tragedy. 

SPINCKES  (NATHANIEL)  an  eminent  nonjuring 
Englifh  divine,  was  born  at  Caftor  in  Northamptonfhire  in  the 
year  1653  ;  and  after  a  private  education,  was  fent  to  Trinity 
college  in  Cambridge  in  1669,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Je- 
fus  College.  When  he  had  taken  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  got 
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into  both  orders,  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Edgcomb  of  Mount  Edgcomb  in  Devonfhire,  where  he 
lived  fome  time.     About  the  year  1681,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  duke  Lauderdale ;  where  he  contracted  a  great  ac- 
quaintance and  intimacy  with  Dr.  Hickes,  who  was  his   fel- 
low chaplain.     Upon  the  duke's  death  in  1683,  he  removed 
to  St.  Stephen's  Walbrooke  in  London,  where  he  continued 
two  years  curate  and  lecturer.     In  1685,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Peterborough  conferred  on  him  the  reclory  of  Peakirk 
in  Northamptonfhire ;  and  while  he  was  redtor  here,  he  mar- 
ried a  v/ife  who  furvived  him  but  a  week.     In  1687,  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Salifbury  ;  and  the  fame  year,  inftituted 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's  in  that  town.     He  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments   in  1690,  for  refufmg  to  take  the  oathfc 
to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.     He  lived  till  the  28th  of 
July  1727,   and  wrote  a  great  many  pieces   in  favor  of  the 
nonjuring  fcheme,  and  againft  thofe  who  propagated  different 
principles;  particularly  againft  Mr.  Hoadly,  afterwards  bifhop, 
whofe   "  Meafures   of  fubmiffion  to  the  Civil  Magiftrates" 
gave  occafion  to  his  publiming  two  or  three  pamphlets.     He 
was  a  man  of  learning,  and  particularly  /killed  in  the  Saxon 
language  ;  in  which  way  he  was  of  ufe  to  Dr.  Hickes.     He 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  bifhop  among  the  Nonjurors. 

SPINOZA  (BENEDICT  DE)  an  atheiftical  philofopher, 
was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  who  was  originally  a  Portugueze; 
and  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  about  the  year  1633.  He  learned  Bayle'sDI&. 
the  Latin  tongue  of  a  phyfician,  who  taught  it  at  Amfter- 
dam y  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  but  loofe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  which  he  perilled  for  many  years  ;  and  afterwards 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  philosophy.  Nemo  repente  fuit 
turpijjimus  is  a  maxim,  which  has  otten  been  applied  to  Spi- 
noza :  for  he  was  firft  a  Jew,  then  a  Chriftian,  and  laftly  an 
Atheift.  He  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  but  having  a  geometrical 
turn,  which  made  him  apt  to  require  a  reafon  for  every  thing, 
he  quickly  difliked  the  doctrine  of  the  rabbins  ;  and  being 
withal  of  an  open  temper,  and  a  great  enemy  to  diflimulation, 
he  foon  difcovered  this  diflike  to  the  fynagogue.  It  is  faid 
that  the  Jews  offered  to  tolerate  him,  provided  he  would  com- 
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ply  outwardly  with  their  ceremonies  ;  nay,  that  they  even  pro- 
mifed  him   a  yearly  penfion,   being   unwilling  to  lofe  a  man, 
who  was  capable  of  doing  fuch  credit  to  their  profefiion  ;  but 
he  could  not  refolve  to  comply,  having  an  averfion  to   hypo- 
crify,   as  he  thought  this  would  be.     However,   it   was  only 
by   degrees,   that  he  left  their  fynagogue  ;    and    perhaps   he 
would  not  have  broke  with  them  fo  foon,   had  he   not  been 
treacheroufly  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who  gave  him  a  thruft  with 
a  knife,  as  he  was  coming  from  a  play.     The  wound  v/as 
flight,  but  he  believed  the  afl'affin  defigned  to  kill  him.   From 
that  time  he  left  them  altogether,   which  was   the  reafon  of 
his  excommunication.     Afterwards   he  became  a  Chriftian  : 
*6  he  profefTed  to  be  a  Chriftian,  fays  Sebaftian  Kortholt,  and 
"  not  only  went  himfelf  to  the  churches  of  the  Calvinifts   or 
"  Lutherans,  but  likewife  frequently  exhorted  others  to  go, 
"  and    greatly    recommended    fome    particular  preachers." 
Nemo  repente  turpijfirnus  cannot,  methinks,  be  well  applied  to 
Spinoza,   when  from  Judaifm  he  became  a  convert  to  Chri- 
flianity,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  he  was  only  a  Chriftian  out- 
wardly.    This  was  indeed  the  cafe  ;   and  it  appears  not  only 
from  his  books,  but  from  many  anecdotes  which  are  preferved 
of  his  life.     One  day  at   the  Hague,  his  hoftefs,  who  was  a 
Lutheran,  afked  him,  Whether  he  thought  falvation  could  be  had 
in  her  religion  ?  Tour  religion,  fays  Spinoza,  is  a  very  good  one ; 
and  you  need  fee  k  no  other,  nor  doubt  the  leajl  of your  falvation- 
provided  that  to  your  religion  you  join  a  peaceable^  quiet^  inoffen- 
Jive  life.     That  is,  live  as  you  fhould  do,  and  all  religions  are 
the  fame  :  which  however  is   to  fay,   that  none  of  them  are 
true,  or  have  any  pretence  to  a  divine  authority.     As  to  his 
Atheifm,  it  was  not  perhaps  fo  clear  and  evident,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  difputation,  till  after  his  death,   when  his  Opera  Pof- 
thuma  put  the  thing  out  of  doubt.     For  although  his  Tra&a- 
tus  Theologico-Politicus,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year 
1670,  contains  all  the  feeds  of  that  Atheifm,   which  was  af- 
terwards difplayed   in  his  Opera  Pofthuma  ;    though  fome 
writers  had  {hewn  clearly  enough,  that  Atheifm  was  fairly  de- 
tluciblefrom  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Tractatus  Theo- 
3o°ico-Politicus,  yet  as  Spinoza  had  not  yet  been  a  dogmatift 
on  that  head,  one  could  not  have  been  certain  of  his  being  an 
A'theift :  fuch  ftranjre,  abfurd,  and  contradictory  combinations 
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of  ideas  are  frequently  found  to  exift  in  the  head  of  the  fame 
man. 

His  Opera  Pofthuma  however,  as  we  have  obferved,  put 
the  thing  out  of  doubt ;  and  upon  the  whole  we  fee,  that  Spi- 
noza was  a  Jew  by  birth,  aChriftian  through  policy,  and  an 
Atheift  by  principle.  His  hypothefis  was,  that  "  there  is  but  See  among 

"  one  fubftance  in  nature,  and  that  this  only  fubftance  is   en-    hispofthu- 
,,    ,  ,.,.,,.  .,  ,  .  .  .  mousWorks 

:  dowed  with  infinite  attributes,  and,  among  others,  with  ex-    the  piece 

"  tenfion  and  thought.  Afterwards  he  affirms,  that  all  bodies  enptled  E- 
"  in  the  univerfe  are  modifications  of  that  fubftance,  as  it 
"  is  extended  ;  and  that,  for  inftance,  theJbuls  of  men  are 
"  modifications  of  that  fubftance,  as  it  thinks :  fo  that  God, 
"  the  neceffary  and  moft  perfect  Being,  is  the  caufe  of  all 
"  things  that  exift,  but  does  not  differ  from  them.  He  affirms, 
**  that  there  is  but  one  Being,  and  one  nature ;  and  that  this 
Being  produces  in  itfelf,  and  by  an  immanent  action,  what- 
ever goes  by  the  name  of  creatures  :  that  he  is  at  once  both 
<c  agent  and  patient,  efficient  caufe  and  fubject,  and  produces 
<c  nothing  but  what  is  his  own  modification."  This  abfurd 
and  monftrous  hypothefis  is  the  firft  principle,  on  which  Spi- 
noza builds  his  fyftem.  He  was,  it  is  faid,  the  firft  who  redu- 
ced Atheifm  into  a  fyftem,  and  formed  it  into  a  regular  body 
of  doctrines,  ordered  and  connected  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  Geometricians ;  otherwife  his  opinion  is  not  new.  Pa- 
gans, Mahometans,  and  fome  heretical  Chriftians  have  main- 
tained it.  What  are  we  to  make  of  thefe  pafTages  in  Tully  ? 
c*  Neither  is  Strata,  called  the  natural  philofopher,  to  be  heard, 
"  who  thinks  that  all  divine  power  was  lodged  in  nature ;  In  Deor.  l"  i. 
"  which  are  the  caufes  of  producing,  increafing,  and  diminijhing,  c.  51. 
"  but  is  without  any  fenfe  or  figure  "  So  again  elfewhere,  2-2.  I*  EU 
<c  all  things,  fays  Strato,  that  exift,  are  effected  by  nature"  c.  38. 
The  doctrine  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  which  was  fo  common 
among  the  ancients,  and  made  the  principal  part  of  the  fyftem 
of  the  Stoicks,  is,  at  the  bottom,  the  fame  with  that  of  Spi- 
noza. Read  only  Cato's  difcourfe  in  Lucan,  efpecially  thefe 
three  verfes  : 

Eftne  Dei  fedes  nifi  terra,  &  pontus,  &  aer, 

Et  coelum&  virtus  ?  Superos  quid  quserimus  ultra? 

Jupiter  eft  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris. 

•         '  '  f  * 
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Is  not  the  feat  of  Jove,  earth ,  fea,  and  air, 
And  heaven,  and  virtue  ?  where  would  we  farther  trace 
The  God  ?  where1  ere  we  move,  whate'ere  we  fee, 
Is  Jove. 

The  firfl  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  two  fyftems  is 
manifeftly  the  fame  ;  and  perhaps  the  difference,  if  there  be 
any,  would  be  found  to  confift  chiefly  in  the  different  man- 
ner of  explaining  it. 

Spinoza  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a  fociable,  af- 
fable, honeft,  friendly,  and  a  good  moral  man.  He  was 
temperate,  liberal,  difmterefted.  He  faid  nothing  in  converfa- 
tion,  but  what  was  edifying  ;  never  fwore  j  never  fpoke  dif- 
refpeclfully  of  God  ;  went  fometimes  to  hear  fermons,  and 
conftantly  exhorted  others  to  go.  This  may  feem  ftrange, 
confidering  his  principles  ;  yet  not  ftrariger,"  if  we  confider  it, 
than  that  men  fliould  lead  wicked  lives,  who  are  believers  of 
the  gofpel.  He  felt  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to  enquire  after 
truth,  that  he  renounced  the  world  in  a  manner,  the  better  to 
fucceed  in  that  enquiry.  Not  contented  to  free  himfelf  from 
all  manner  of  bufmefs,  he  alfo  left  Amfterdam,  becaufe  the 
vifits  of  his  friends  too  much  interrupted  his  fpeculatic  is  ; 
and  after  often  changing  his  place  of  refidence,  fettled  at  the 
Hague.  None  of  his  retirements,  however,  could  prevent 
his  fame  and  reputation  from  fpreading  far  and  wide ;  which 
occafioned  him  frequent  vifits  at  home,  as  well  as  invitations 
from  abroad.  The  famous  prince  of  Conde,  whole  learning 
was  almoft  as  great  as  his  courage,  and  who  loved  the  con- 
verfation  of  freethinkers,  defired  to  fee  Spinoza,  and  procured 
him  a  pafs  to  come  to  Utrecht,  when  he  commanded  there 
the  troops  of  France.  Spinoza  went :  and  though  the  prince 
of  Conde  was  gone  to  vifit  a  poft  the  day  Spinoza  arrived  at 
Utrecht,  yet  he  returned  as  foon  as  poilible,  and  held  much 
difcourfe  with  that  philofopher.  The  Palatine  court  defired 
to  have  him,  and  offered  him  a  profefforfhip  of  philofophy  at 
Heidelberg.  Mr.  Fabricius,  who  was  ordered  to  write  to 
him  upon  this  occafion,  promifed  Spinoza  "  a  full  liberty  of 
sc  philofophifing  ;  of  which,  adds  he,  the  elector  thinks  you 
44  will  not  make  an  ill  ufe  to  the  prejudice  of  the  religion  by 
*<  law  eftablifhed.  If  you  come  hither  you  will  lead  a  plea- 

"  fant 
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".fant  life,  and  fuch  as  becomes  a  philofopher.1'  Take  the 
original  :  philofcpbandi  liber  tat  cm  babebls  amplijfinmm,  qua  te 
ad  public?  Jtabilitam  religionem  conturbandam  non  abufurum 
credit. — Hoc  unum  addo,  te,  fi  hue  verier  is,  vitam  philofopbo 
dignam  cum  voluptate  tranfafturum.  Spinoza  anfwered,  that  if  Spmoz.  OP 
he  had  ever  wilhed  to  be  a  profefTor,  he  could  not  have  wifhed  Poft-  P-  562 
for  any  other  profeflbrfhip,  than  that  which  was  offered  him 
in  the  palatinate  ;  "  efpecially  for  the  liberty  of  philofo- 
c<  phifing,  which  his  electoral  highnefs  vouchfafed  to  grant 
<c  him  :"  prtefertlm  ob  liber  tatem  pbihfopbandi,  quam  pnr.ceps 
clementijfflmiis  concedere  dignaiur.  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  ibjd 
among  other  reafons  he  gives  in  excufe  for  not  accepting  this 
profeflbrmip,  one  is,  that  "  he  does  not  know  within  what 
"  bounds  he  muft  confine  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  feem  to 
"  be  a  difturber  of  the  religion  by  law  eftablifhed."  Cogito 
delude,  fays  he,  me  nefcire^  quibus  limit j bus  liberias  ijla  pbjlo- 
fopbandi  inter cludi  debeat,  ne  videar  pubhce  Jiabilitam  retigionem 
perturbare  velle.  So  delicate  was  this  philofopher,  where  his 
liberty  was  in  queftion  !  "  ibld<  p' 

He  died  of  aconfumption  at  the  Hague,  in  February  1677, 
in  the  forty- fifth  year  of  his  age;  fo  fully  confirmed  in  his 
atheifm,  that  he  had  taken  fome  precautions  to  conceal  his 
wavering  and  inconftancy,  if  perchance  he  fhould  difcover 
any.  Mr.  Bayle,  in  his  Tbougbts  upon  Comets,  has  given  us  g  ft 
this  account  :  Spinoza,  fays  he,  "  was  the  greateft  atheift 
<c  that  ever  lived  ;  and  he  grew  fo  fond  of  certain  philofophic 
<c  principles,  that  the  better  to  meditate  upon  them,  he  con-* 
c<  fined  himfelf  to  a  clofe  retirement,  renouncing  all  the  plea- 
<c  fures  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  minding  nothing  but 
cc  thofe  abftrufe  meditations.  Being;  upon  the  point  of  death, 
46  he  fent  for  his  landlady  ;  and  defired,  that  ihe  would  not 
ct  fuffer  any  minifter  to  fee  him  in  that  condition.  His  rea- 
"  fon  for  it  was  fuppofed  to  be,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  die 
<c  without  difputing,  and  was  afraid  that  the  weaknefs  of  his 
"  fenfes  might  make  him  fay  fomething  inconfiftent  with  his 
"  principles :  that  is,  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  faid  in  the  world, 
"  that  his  confcience,  awakening  at  the  fight  of  death,  had  damp- 
"  ed  his  courage,  and  made  him  denounce  his  opinions."  His 
friends  fay,  that  out  of  modefty  he  defired,  that  no  fe6t  mould  be 
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called  after  his  name.     Thus  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  his 
Pofthumous  Works,   that  4fc  the  two  initial  letters  only  of  the 
46  author's  name  ^vere  put  to  the  book,  becaufe  a  little  before  his 
<c  death  he  exprefsly  defired,    that  his  name  Jhould  not  be  pre- 
"  fixed  to  his  ethicks,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  printed.   And 
<c  why  he  did  fo,  no  other  reafon  can  feemingly  be  given,   but 
becaufe  he  would  not  have  the  do6lrine  called  in  his  name. 
For  he  fays,   in  the  z^tb  chapter  of  the  appendix  to  the  ^.th 
part  of  bis  Ethicks,  that  thofe  who  would  help  ethers  to  the 
attainment   of  the  fupreme  good,   will  not  defire  that  their 
46  doclrine  be  called  by  their  names  :   and  where  he  is  explain- 
<c  ing  what  ambition  is,   he  plainly  taxes  fuch  as  do  this  with 
"  being  ambitious  of  glory."     In  the  mean  time,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  many  followers.     Few  have   been  fuf- 
pecled  of  adhering  to  his  doctrine  ;  and  among  thofe,  who 
have  been  fufpecled,    few  have  ftudied  it ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  with  Mr.  Bayle,  that  of  thofe  who  have  ftudied  it,  few 
have  underftood   it,   by  reafon  of  the  many  difficulties  and 
impenetrable  abftraclions  which  attend  it.  Our  Toland  feems 
to  have  approached  the  neareft  to  his  fyftem  of  any  modern 
freethinker  :  and  indeed  the  doctrines,  inculcated  in  his  Pan- 
theifticon,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spinoza. 

S  P  O  N  (CHARLES)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  French- 
man, was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Lyons  the  25th 
Nouvelles       of  December,   1609.     He  was  fent  at  eleven  years  of  age  to 
^bfi  ue'des   ^m  m  Germany,  from  whence  his  grandfather  had  removed 
Lettres,         for  the  fake  of  fettling  in  commerce,  to  learn  Latin  :  and  he 
Art/v.1  in4'   made  a  proficiency,  fuitable   to  his  uncommon  parts.     He 
the  Oeuvres   had  a  fine  talent  for  Latin  poetry :  and  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  that 

T*\*  f  1  *  * 
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Bayle  1. 1.    "e  nac*  an  extemporary  piece  in  iambics  upon  the  deluge  and 
P.  92.  laft  conflagration,  compofed  by  him  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 

which  would  have  done  honor  to  an  adult,  if  it  had  been 
written  in  the  hours  of  leifure.  At  his  return  from  Germa- 
ny, he  was  fent  to  Paris ;  and  lived  with  Mr.  de  Rodon  in 
the  years  1625  and  1626,  who  taught  him  philofophy.  Mr. 
de  Rodon  was  a  great  mafter ;  and  one  of  thofe,  who  had 
deferted  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle,  and  embraced  that  of  Epi- 
curus, as  corrected  by  the  celebrated  GaiTendi,  Pie  ftudied 
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alib  mathematics  and  aftronomy  under  John  Baptifl  Morin  ; 
but  did  not  contract  the  taint  of  aftrology,  with  which  that 
otherwife  great  man  was  fo  mortally  infected.  From  1627, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  medicine  for  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
quitting  Paris  in  1632,  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was 
received  doctor  in  that  faculty.  Two  years  after,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  Phyfic  at  Lyons  ;  at  which 
place  he  practifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  his  profeffion,  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  made,  in  1645,  a  kind  of 
honorary  phyfician  to  the  king.  He  maintained  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  efpecially  with 
the  famous  Guy  Patin,  profeilbr  of  phyfic  at  Paris  ;  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  whofe  letters  to  Mr.  Spon  were  publifhed 
after  his  death.  He  was  perfectly  (killed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  underftood  the  German  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
always  cultivated  his  talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and  put  the 
aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  into  verfe;  but,  becaufe  others  had 
done  the  fame,  did  not  publifh  them.  He  publifhed  in  1661 
the  prognostics  of  Hippocrates  in  hexametre  verfe,  which  he 
intitled  Sibylla  Medica ;  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend 
Guy  Patin.  He  publifhed  fome  other  things  of  his  own, 
and  did  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  occafioning 
the  works  of  other  men  to  be  publifhed,  as  many  were  at 
Lyons  under  his  inflection  and  care  :  the  printing  the  volume 
of  Sennertus's  letters  was  owing  intirely  to  him.  He  had  a 
vaft  veneration  and  affection  for  GafTendi,  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing diftich  at  his  death,  which  has  been  much  admired  : 

Gafiendus  moritur,  Sophia  luget,  ingemit  orbis. 
Sponius  in  luctu  eft  :  folus  Olympus  ovat. 

Mr.  Spon  died  the  21  ft  of  February  1684,  after  an  ill- 
nefs  of  about  two  months.  He  was  a  good-natured  man, 
without  either  fpleen  or  ambition,  of  few  words,  fond  of  his 
ftudy,  fmcere,  polite,  charitable,  pious,  and  a  lover  of  man- 
kind. He  left  behind  him  a  fon,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak 
immediately,  who  became  a  more  illuftrious  man,  than  him- 
felf had  been  :  he  lived  to  fee  him  fo  ;  and  therefore  thofe 

lines, 
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lines,  where  Ovid  fpeaks  to  Caefar,   are  very  pertinently  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Bayle  to  him  : 

Natique  videns  bene  fa&a  fatetur 

Efie  majora  futs,  &  vinci  gaudet  ab  illo. 

Metamorph.  Lib.  xv. 

S  P  O  N  (JAMES)  was  the  fon  of  Charles  Sporr,  and  born 

at  Lyons  in  1647.     After  an  education  of  great  care,   he  was 

Noddles,     admitted  do(rtor  of  phyfic  at  Montpellier  in  1667,  and   a 

•4T.,  (    •       I  U  If!  y 

1686.  Art.  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Lyons  in  1669.  Thefe 
two  years  he  fpent  at  Strafburg  with  the  learned  Boeder ; 
and  there  becoming  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Charles  Patin,  he 
contracted,  probably  from  that  gentleman,  a  ftrong  gout  for 
antiquities,  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Vatllant,  the  king's  anti- 
quary, paffing  through  Lyons  to  Italy  in  quefl  of  medals  and 
other  antiquities,  Mr.  Span  accompanied  him.  —  He  after- 
ivards,  in  the  years  1675  and  1676,  made  a  voyage  to  Dal- 
matia,  Greece,  and  the  Levant,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wheeler;  of  all  which  places  he  has  given  us  a  very  fine  ac- 
count. Whether  he  was  weak  by  nature,  or  hurt  himfelf  by 
this  voyage,  does  not  appear ;  but  he  never  afterwards  en- 
joyed good  health.  Being  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  was 
obliged  to  decamp  in  1685,  when  the  edict  of  Nants  was  re- 
voked :  he  intended  to  retire  to  Zurich,  the  freedom  of  which 
city  had  been  beftowed  in  an  honorary  manner  upon  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  upon  the  road  thither;  but  wintering  at  Vevay, 
a  town  upon  the  lake  Leman,  he  died  there  the  25th  of  De- 
cember 1686.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ri- 
covrati  at  Padua  ;  of  that  of  the  Beaux  Efprits,  eftablifhed  at 
Nimes  by  letters  patents  in  1682  :  and  he  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  any  fociety  in  the  world  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bayle 
has  faid  of  him,  and  a  vaft  eloge  it  is,  "  the  qualities  of  a 
elles^  ««  learned  and  thofe  of  an  honeit  man  were  never  more  hap- 

IX.       "  P*ty  un'lted>  tnan  in  him." 

He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  and  curious  works, 
printed  at  Lyons  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  thefe  :  i .  Re- 
cherches  des  Amiquitez  de  Lyon.  1674,  8vo.  2.  Ignotorum 
atque  obfcurorum  Deorum  arae.  1677,  8vo.  3.  Voyage  de 
Grece  &  du  Levant  1677,  in  3  volumes,  12010.  4,  Hiftoirede 
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la  Ville,  &  de  PEtatde  Geneva,  1680,  in  two  volumes  I2mo. 
This  work  was  publifhed  in  Englifti  in  1687,  folio,  after  ha- 
ving gone  through  feveral  editions  in  the  original  :  which  need 
not  be  wondered  at,  fince  according  to  Mr.  Bayle,  who  was 
a  very  competent  judge,  it  was  extremely  perfect  in  its  kind. 
5.  Lettre  au  P.  la  Chaife  fur  PAntiquite  de  la  Religion,  in  &c.  Janv. 
I2mo.  Anfwered  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  but  often  reprinted.  6.  J^s. 
Recherches  curieufes  d'Antiquite,  1683,  4to.  7.  Mifcellanea 
eruditae  Antiquitatis,  1679,  and  1683,  folio.  Befides  thefe,  he 
publ idled  feveral  things  of  a  fmaller  nature,  upon  fubjects  re- 
lating to  his  own  profeflion. 

SPONDANUS  (JOANNES)  or  John  de  Sponde,  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  a  coun- 
fellor  and  Secretary  to  Jane  d' Albert,  queen  of  Navarre  ;  and 
was  born  at  Maulcon  de  Soule  in  the  country  of  Bifcay,  in  the 
year  1557.  He  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  literature; 
and,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  began  NUS. 
a  commentary  upon  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyflee,  which  was 
printed  at  Bafil  1583,  in  folio,  with  a  dedication  to  his  pa- 
tron the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV  of  France. 
His  notes  and  obfervations  upon  Homer  are  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  Cafaubon  calls  them  futiles  ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  wonderful 
that  fo  young  an  author  mould  have  fo  much  reading  and 
learning  as  appears  in  them.  The  fame  year,  he  caufed  A- 
riftotle's  Logic  to  be  printed  at  Bafil,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  marginal  notes.  He  abjured  the  reformed  religion  in 
1593,  and  immediately  publifhed  a  declaration  of  his  reafons 
for  doing  fo.  He  left  the  court  foon  after  his  abjuration,  and 
went  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Bifcay  ;  where  he 
read  and  wrote  himfelf  to  death.  He  died  the  i8th  of  March 
1595,  and  was  buried  at  Bourdeaux.  He  is  reprefented  as 
having  fpent  this  fhort  life  of  his  in  much  fatigue  and  mi- 
fery. 

SPONDANUS  (HENRICUS)  or  Henry  de  Sponde,  a 
younger  brother  of  John  de  Sponde,  was  born  the  6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1568,  and  educated  at  Ortez  ;   where  the  reformed  had 
a  college,  and  where  he  diftinguimed  himfelf  early  by  his  fa- 
cility 
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cillty  of  acquiring  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Then  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Tours,  whither  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
was  transferred :  and  here  his  learning  and  eloquence  at  the 
bar  bringing  him  under  the  notice  of  Henry  IV,  then  prince 
of  Beam,  he  was  made  by  him  mafter  of  the  requefts  at  Na- 
varre. In  the  mean  time,  he  read  with  much  eao;ernefs  the 

o 

controversial  works  of  Bellarrnine  and  Perron  ;  and  thefe  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  him,  that,  after  the  example  of  his 
brother  John,  he  forfook  the  Proteflant  religion,  and  embra- 
ced the  Popifii.  He  made  his  abjuration  at  Paris  in  1595. 
In  1600,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  fome  years:  he 
took  prieft's  orders  there  in  1606,  and  that  year  returned  to 
Paris,  but  fome  time  after  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  put  into  an  office  by  pope  Paul  V,  who  loved  him  much. 
The  great  refpe6t  he' met  with  in  Italy,  determined  him  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there  :  but,  in  1626,  he  was 
recalled  into  France,  and  made  bimop  of  Pamiers  by  Lewis 
XIII.  He  hefitated  at  firft  about  accepting  this  bifhopric ; 
but  pope  Urban  VIII,  commanding  him,  he  went  and  entered 
upon  it  in  May  1627.  Soon  after  his  inftallatlon,  the  duke  of 
Rohan,  who  was  commander  of  the  Huguenots,  took  Pa- 
miers :  Spo'ndaiius  however  efcaped  by  a  breach  in  the  walls ; 
and  the  year  after,  when  the  town  was  retaken  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  received  letters  of  congratulation  upon  his  fafety 
from  Urban  VIII.  He  quitted  Pamiers  in  1642,  and  went  to 
Thouloufe;  where  he  died  the  year  after, 

The  knowledge  he  had  of  Baron iu's  when  he  was  in  Italy, 
and  the  great  friendfhip  that  always  fubfifted  between  them, 
fuggefted  to  him  the  defign  of  abridging  his  Annales  Eccle- 
fiaftici.  This  he  did  with  Baronius's  confent ;  and  not  only 
abridged,  but  continued  them  from  the  year  1*97,  where 
Baronius  left  off,  to  the  year  164.0.  Both  the  abridgment 
and  continuation  have  been  often  reprinted.  Spondanus 
published  alfo,  in  folio,  Annales  Sacri  a  Mundi  Creatione 
ad  ejufdem  Redemptionem  :  and  fome  other  things  of  a  fmall 
kind. 

SPOTS- 
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SPOTSWOOD  (JoHN)  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews 
in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  diftinguifhed   Life  of 
family  in  that  country.     His  grandfather  was  flain  in  the  bat-    Archbifl 

^.1         r    T-I     jj         r   i  i       •  i     i  •      i  •  T  HT-  j     u-     c         Spotiwood, 

tie  or  .Hodden-field  with  his  king,  James  IV  ;  and   his  fa-   prefixed  to 
ther,  Who  Was  a  divine,  and  minifter  of  Calder,  and  fuper-   his  "  Hift» 

f'    f\f  t*  n  f* 

intendant  of  Lothian,  Merfe,  and  Teviotdale,  married  Bea-  «  church  of 
trix  Crichton,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Lugton,  an  ancient  "  Scoti/' 
baron  of  Scotland,  Our  archbifhop  was  borrt  in  the  year 
1565  ;  and  the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us,  with  a  very  ferious 
air,  that  he  was  no  fooner  brought  into  the  world,  than  a 
moft  remarkable  paffage  accompanied  it.  For  among  the  reft 
that  were  prefent  at  his  birth,  not  ordinary  goffipers,  fays  he, 
but  women  of  good  note,  there  was  one  among  them,  who 
in  a  fober,  though  in  a  prophetic  fit,  taking  the  child  in  her 
arms,  called  aloud  to  the  reft  in  thefe  or  the  like  terms, 
"  You  may  all  very  well  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  this  child  ; 
*(  for  he  will  become  the  prop  and  pillar  of  this  church,  and 
"  the  main  and  chief  inftrument  in  defending  it."  He  fhewed 
from  his  childhood  a  very  pregnant  wit*  great  fpirit,  and  a 
good  memory  j  and  being  educated  in  the  univerlity  of  Glaf- 
cow, arrived  fo  early  to  perfection,  that  he  received  his  de- 
grees in  his  1 6th  year.  Having  made  himfelf  a  thorough 
mafter  of  prophane  learning,  he  applied  himfelf  to  facred  ; 
and  became  fo  diftinguifhed  in  it,  that  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  was  thought  fit  to  fucceed  his  father  in  the  patronage  of 
Calder. 

In  1 60 1,  he  attended  Lodowick  (hike  of  Lenox  as  chap- 
lain, in  his  ambafly  to  the  court  of  France,  for  confirming 
the  antient  amity  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  returned  in. 
the  ambafTador's  retinue  through  England.  In  1603,  upon 
the  acceflion  of  James  I  to  the  throne  of  England^  he  was 
appointed,  among  other  eminent  perfons,  to  attend  his  ma- 
jefty  into  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  fame  year,  was  advanced  to 
the  archbifhopric  of  Glafcow,  and  made  one  of  the  privy 
council  in  Scotland.  In  1610^  he  prefided  in  the  aflemblyat 
Glafcow;  and  the  fame  year,  upon  the  king's  command,  re- 
paired to  London  about  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  He  was  fo 
active  in  matters,  which  concerned  the  recovery  and  welfare 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  that  during  the  courfe  of  his  mi- 
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niftry,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  made  no  lefs  than  fifty  jour- 
neys from  thence  to  London,  chiefly  on  that  account.  Hav- 
ino-  filled  the  fee  of  Glafcow  eleven  years,  he  was  translated  in 
16  j  5  to  that  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  thus  became  primate  and 
metropolitan  of  all  Scotland.  The  year  following,  he  prefi- 
ded  in  the  aflembly  of  Aberdeen  ;  as  he  did  iikewifein  feveral 
other  ailemblies  for  the  reftoring  the  ancient  difcipline,  and 
brin^incr  the  church  of  Scotland  to  fome  degrees  of  unifor- 
mity with  that  of  England.  He  continued  in  high  efteem  with 
Icing  James  I,  during  his  whole  reign  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  va- 
lued by  king  Charles  I,  who  in  1633  was  crowned  by  him  in 
the  Abbey-Church  of  Holyrood-Houfe.  In  1635,  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Scotland  ;  which  poft  he  had  not  held 
full  four  years,  when  the  confufions  breaking  out  there  obli- 
ged him  to  retire  into  England.  Being  broken  with  age,  and 
grief,  and  ficknefs,  he  wentfirft  to  Newcaftle  ;  and  continued 
there,  till  by  reft  and  the  care  of  the  phyficians  he  had  re- 
covered ftrength  enough  to  travel  to  London  :  where  he  no 
fooner  arrived,  than  he  relapfed,  and  died  the  26th  of  No- 
vember 1639.  He  was  folemnly  interred  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  and  an  infcription  upon  brafs  was  fixed  over  him. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  David  Lindfay,  bifhop  of  Rofs  ; 
by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  Sir  Robert  Spotfwood  his 
fecond  fon,  was  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  knowledge  in 
the  laws  ;  was  preferred  by  king  James,  and  afterwards  by 
king  Charles ;  and  was  put  to  death  for  adhering  to  the 
Hift.  of  Re-  Marquifs  of  Montrofe.  Lord  Clarendon  calls  him  "  a  wor- 
bell.  b.X.  <c  thy  honeft  loyal  gentleman,  and  as  wife  a  man  as  the 
"  Scotifh  nation  had  at  that  time." 

In  1655,  was  publiihed  at  London  in  folio,  archbifhop 
Spotfwood's  "  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  beginning 
"  the  year  of  our  Lord  203,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
"  reign  of  king  James  VI."  In  his  dedication  of  this  hiftory 
to  king  Charles  I,  dated  the  I5th  of  November  1639,  he  ob- 
ierves  very  wifely,  that  "  there  is  not  among  men  a  greater 
cc  help  for  the  attaining  unto  wifdom,  than  is  the  reading  of 
*<  hiftory.  We  call  experience  a  good  miftrefs,  fays  he,  and 
"  fo  (he  is '}  but  as  it  is  in  our  Scotilh  proverb^  Jbefeldom quits 

"  the 
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cc  the  coft.  Hiftory  is  not  fo  :  it  teacheth  us  at  other  men's 
<c  coft,  and  carrieth  this  advantage  more,  that  in  a  few  hours 
"  reading  a  man  may  gather  more  inftru&ions  out  of  the  fame, 
*c  than  twenty  men  living  fucceflively  one  after  another 
"  can  pofiibly  learn  by  their  own  experience."  This  hiftory 
was  begun  at  the  influence  and  command  of  king  James  ; 
contains  a  great  variety  of  matters,  ecclefiaftical  and  politi- 
cal ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  with  much  fidelity  and  im- 
partiality* 

SPRANGHER  (BARTHOLOMEW)    a   German 
painter,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Antwerp  in 
the  year  1546.     He  was  brought  up  under  variety  of  mafters, 
and  then  went  to  Rome ;  where  Cardinal  Farnefe  took  him 
into  his  fervice,  and  afterwards  recommended  him  to  pope 
Pius  V.     He  was  employed  at  Belvidere,   and  fpent  thirty 
eight  months  in  drawing  the  pi£lure  of  "  The  Day  of  Judg- 
**  ment  j"  which  picture    is    ftill   over    that   pope's  tomb. 
While  he  was  working  upon  it,  Vafari   told   his   holinefs, 
that  "  whatever  Sprangher  did,  was  fo   much  time  loft :" 
notwithftanding  which,  the  pope  commanded  him  to  go  on. 
It  is  allowed,  that  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  warmth  of  an  ir- 
regular fancy,  and  wanted  judgment ;  and  that  there  appeared 
nothing  of  the  Roman  gufto  in  his  defigns.      After  a  great 
number  of  pictures  done  in  feveral  parts  of  Rome  he  returned 
to  Germany,  and  became  chief  painter  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian II ;  and  was  fo  much  refpe6ted  by  his  fucceflbr  Ro- 
dolphus,   that  that  emperor  prefented  him  with  a  gold  chain 
and  medal,  allowed  him   a  penfion,   honoured   him  and  his 
pofterity  with  the  title  of  nobility,  lodged  him  in  his  own  pa- 
lace, and  would  fuffer  him  to  paint  for  no  body  but  himfelf. 
After  many  years  continuance  in  his  court,  he  obtained  leave 
to  vifit  his  own  country  ;   and  accordingly  went  to  Antwerp, 
Amfterdam,  Haerlem,  and  feveral  other  places":   and   having 
had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  his  own  works  highly  admired, 
and  his  manner  almoft  univerfally  followed  in  all  thofe  parts, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Prague,  and  died  in  a 
good  old  age. 

Ii2  SPRAT 


SPRAT. 

SPRAT   (  Dr.  THOMAS  )  bifliop  of  Rochefter,   and  a 
fine  Englifh  writer,   was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman ;   and  was 
born  at  Tallaton  in  Devonfhire,  in  the  year  1636.     He  was 
Wood's  A-    educated  at  a  private  ichool ;  and,  in  1651,   admitted  a  corn- 
then.  Ox.      moner  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford.     Having  taken  the 
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1096.  Lond.  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  be- 
came  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Dr. 
Ralph  Bathurfr,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Wren,  &c.  In  1659,  he 
published  two  poems  ;  one  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  another  on  the  plague  of  Athens.  He  dedicated  his  pa- 
negyric on  Cromwell  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  was  the  warden  of 
his  college,  and  had  married  Cromwell's  fifter  ;  and  in  the 
dedication  tells  him,  that  "  his  verfes  are  little  proportioned 
*'  and  equal  to  the  renown  of  that  prince,  on  whom  they  were 
**  written  ;  fuch  great  actions  and  lives  deferving  rather  to  be 
<c  the  fubjedls  of  the  nobleft  pens  and  moft  divine  phanfies, 
«*  than  of  fuch  fmall  beginners  and  weak  eflayers  in  poetry, 
"  as  himfelf."  He  acquired  the  name  of  the  Pindaric  Sprat 
by  this  poem,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates  ;  but  had  reafon  to  be 
afhamed  of  the  title,  and  no  doubt  was  heartily  fick,  after  the 
reftoration,  of  all  the  reputation  this  poem  had  gained  him  ; 
fince  it  then  expofed  him  to  great  contempt  and  infult,  and 
to  the  fe verities  of  every  writer,  who  either  difliked  his  per- 
fon  or  his  principles.  "  I  fhall  not,"  fays  the  famous  Henry 
Stubbe,  in  a  piece  written  againft  Sprat's  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  "  I  fhall  not  have  any  Pindaric  Ode  in  the  prefs, 
tc  dedicated  to  the  happy  memory  of  the  moft  renowned  Prince 
ts  Oliver y  Lord  Protector  ;  nothing  to  recommend  thzfacred 
"  urn  of  that  bleffed  fpirit  to  the  veneration  of  poftcrity, 
"  as  if 

"  His  fame  like  rnan^  the  elder  it  doth 
"  Will  of  it f elf  turn  whiter  tooy 
^  Without  what  medlefs  art  can  do. 


cc 


I  never  compared  that  regicide  to  Mofes,  or  his  fon  to 
"  Jofliua,  when  other  men's  flatteries  did  exorbitate,"  &c. 
It  muft  have  been  very  aukward  and  difficult,  for  a  man  even 
of  Sprat's  addrefs  and  eloquence,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  fuch 

an 
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an  antagonift  ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  on  that  account,  that  he 
prudently  declined  the  attempt.  W7hat  would  Sprat  have 
given,  after  the  reftoration,  to  have  had  all  the  copies  of  his 
panegyric  upon  Cromwell  annihilated  ?  What  would  he 
not  have  given  ? 

When  king  Charles  II,  was  reftored,  he  turned  about,  en- 
tered into  orders,  became  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  chaplain 
to  George  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  afterwards  chaplain  to 
the  king.  In  1664,  he  wrote  "  Obfervations  upon  M.  de 
*'  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England  :"  they  are  addrefled  to 
Dr.  Chriftopher  Wren  then  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  in  Ox- 
ford, and  employed  in  chaftifing  certain  indecent  liberties, 
taken  by  that  conceited  traveller  with  the  Englifh  nation  j 
which  they  do  with  great  vivacity,  wit,  and  eloquence. 

In  1667,  he  publimed  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society," 
in  4(0.  which,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Stubbe  wrote  againft  it, 
is  in  truth  an  excellent  work,  and  has  been  reprinted,  as  it 
deferved  to  be,  feveral  times.  There  is  prefixed  to  it  an 
"  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society,"  written  by  Mr.  Cowley  ;  in 
which  the  following  lines  relate  to  Mr.  Sprat,  whom  Cowley 
always  favoured. 

"  And  ne'er  did  fortune  better  yet 

"  Th'  hiftorian  to  the  ftory  fit. 

"  As  you  from  all  old  errors  free 

"  And  purge  the  body  of  philofophy  ; 

"  So  from  all  modern  follies  he 

"  Has  vindicated  eloquence  and  wit. 

"  His  candid  ftyle  like  a  clean  ftream  does  flide, 

"  And  his  bright  fancy  all  the  way 

"  Does  like  the  fun-mine  in  it  play  ; 

*c  It  does  like  Thames,  the  beft  of  rivers,  glide, 

*'  Where  the  God  does  not  rudely  over- turn, 

<c  But  gently  pour  the  chryftal  urn, 

<c  And  with  judicious  hand  does  the  whole  current  guide. 

<c  'T  has  all  the  beauties  nature  can  impart, 

u  And  all  the  comely  drefs  without  the  paint  of  art. 

In  1668,  he  publimed  an  account  of  Mr.  Cowley's  life,  to 
be  prefixed  to  that  poet's  fix  books  de  Plaritis.  It  was  after- 
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\vards  enlarged  and  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Mr.  Cowley*g 
works,  publifhed  by  our  author;  to  whofe  care  Mr.  Cowley 
had  by  his  lad  will  left  his  printed  works   and    manufcripts. 
The  fame  year  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Weftminfter  ;  and 
the  year  after,  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor 
of  divinity  :   he  was  alfo  minifter  of  St.  Margaret's  Weftmin- 
fter.    In  1680,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Windfor  ;   in  1683, 
dean  of  Weftminfter ;  and  in   1684,    bifhop  of  Rochefter. 
Sprat  was  one  of  thofe  men,  who  fwum  along  with  the  times ; 
fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  preferment  rolled  in  upon  him, 
when  there  was   great  merit  in   taking  no   exceptions,    nor 
making  theleaft  oppofition,  to  any  thing  that  was  done.     He 
was  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  king  James  II,  and  in    1685  made 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel.     The  fame  year,  he  publiftied  "  A 
"  true  Account  of  the  horrid  Confpiracy  againft  the  late  King, 
*'  his  prefent  Majefty,   and  the  prefent  Government  ;"  and 
the  year  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  commifiioners  for  eo 
clefiaftical   affairs.     Both   thefe  things  made  him  very  ob- 
noxious 5  and  therefore,   upon   the   revolution  in  1688,   he 
publi(hed  two  letters,  at  different  times,  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet 
and  Middlefex,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify,  or  at  leaft 
to  apologize  for  his  own  conduct  with  regard  to  both.     As 
for  drawing  up  "  The  Account  of  the  Confpiracy,"  he  owns 
himfelf  to  have  been  over- influenced  to  it  by  the  powers  a- 
bove  ;  but  declares,  that  the  naming  in  it  certain  perfons,  and 
in  particular  lord  Ruflel,  whom  he  had  great  reafon  to  think 
well  of,  was  exprefsly  againft  his  judgment  and  confent.  And 
for  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,   he  afTures  the  earl,  that  he 
did  not  conceive  it  to  be  any  thing,   but  what  he  might  in 
confcience  comply  with  ;  that  it  was  at  the  trial  of  the  feven 
biihops,  he  was  firft  convinced  of  the  falfe  foundations  and 
mifchievous  confequences  of  fuch  a  difpenfmg  power,   as  that 
on  which  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience  was  ground- 
ed ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  he  did  perceive  whither  that  power 
tended,  he  refolved  to   defert  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion  : 
and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  he  actually  did  leave  the  commif- 
fioners  about  the  i«;th  of  Auguft  1688,  at  which  time  he  faw 

— »  O 

them  refolved  to  proceed  againft  fuch  of  the  clergy,  as  would 
not  comply  with  the  king's  command,  for  reading  in  all  chur- 
ches his  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience. 

In 
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In  1692,  his  lordfhip  with  feveral  other  perfons,  was 
charged  with  treafon  by  two  men,  who  forged  an  aflbciation 
under  their  hands  :  an  account  of  which  the  bimop  publimed 
under  the  title  of,  "  A  Relation  of  the  late  wicked  Contrivance 
<c  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Robert  Young  againft  the  Lives 
cc  of  feveral  Perfons  by  forging  an  AfTociation  under  their 
"  Hands."  He  publifhed  a  charge  to  his  clergy  in  1696  :  from 
which  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened the  20th  of  May  1713.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Bromley  in  Kent,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him.  He  left  a  fon  Tho- 
mas Sprat,  who  was  well  preferred  in  the  church,  and  fur- 
vived  him  about  feven  years.  A  volume  of  his  fermons, 
printed  at  different  times,  was  collected  after  his  death,  and 
publifhed  in  8vo.  Though  no  profound  fcholar,  nor  m  n  of 
great  abilities,  he  was  a  thorough  matter  in  polite  and  claffi- 
cal  literature,  and  wrote  with  uncommon  propriety,  purity, 
eloquence,  and  addrefs  :  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  orator  in 
his  compofitions.  Bifhop  Burnet  fays  of  him,  that  "  his  Hift.  of  his 
<c  parts  were  very  bright  in  his  youth,  and  gave  great  hopes,  °wnTnne, 
"  but  were  blafted  by  a  lazy  libertine  courfe  of  life,  to  which  629.  ' 
"  his  temper  and  good  nature  carried  him,  without  confider- 
"  ing  the  duties  or  even  the  decencies  of  his  profeflion.  He 
"  was  juftly  efteemed,  adds  he,  a  great  mafter  of  our  language, 
"  and  one  of  our  correcteft  writers." 

ST.  AULAIRE  (FRANCIS,  Marquifs  de)  a  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Limofin,  and  fpent  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  in  the  army.  He  had  a  natural,  eafy,  and  delicate  vein; 
loved  polite  letters,  which  he  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of ;  and 
cultivated  poetry.  He  wrote  but  few  verfes,  till  he  was  up- 
wards of  iixty  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  beft  were  wrote 
at  ninety  years  of  age.  The  duchefs  of  Maine  was  charmed 
with  his  converfation,  and  drew  him  to  court,  where  he  fpent 
many  years  of  his  life.  When  he  was  upwards  of  ninety, 
he  once  fupped  with  that  great  lady,  who  called  him  Apollo, 
and  defired  him  to  tell  her  a  certain  fecret :  to  which  he 
replied, 
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La  divinite  qui  s'amufe 
A  me  demander  mon  fecret, 
Si  j'etais  Apollon  ne  feroit  point  ma  mufe  : 
Elle  feroit  Thetis,   &  le  jour  finiroit. 

that  is, 

Were  I  Apollo  ^   O  divineft  fair, 
Who  deign  to  ajk  the  Jecret  of  a  friend  ^ 
Ton  Jhould  not  be  my  nmfe  -,  but  1  declare 
Ton  fhould  be  Thetis,  and  the  day  Jhould  end. 

ce  Anacreon  himfelf,  fays  Voltaire,  wrote  much  worfe  things, 
s.  "  when   he   was  a   great  deal  younger."     He   was  received 

Louis  into  the  French  Academy  in  1706  for  a  piece,   which  the  fe- 

tom.  II.  vere  BoJJeau  allcdged  as  a  reafon,  why  this  favor  (hould  not 
be  granted  him  :  he  thought  the  piece  immoral.  When 
fome  of  the  academy  expoitulated  with  Boileau  concerning 
his  rigor,  adding,  that  the  marquifs  was  a  man  of  quality, 
and  that  fome  regard  mould  be  had  to  that  :  *'  I  conteft  not 
"  his  title  to  quality,  but  his  title  to  poetry,  faid  Boileau  ; 
*c  and  I  affirm,  that  he  is  not  only  a  bad  poet,  but  a  poet  of 
"  bad  morals."  It  was  replied,  that  the  marquifs  of  St. 
Aulaire  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  poet  by  profeffion,  but  only, 
like  Anacreon,  wrote  little  poems  for  his  amufement  :  "  Ana- 
"  creon,  replied  Boileau  1  have  you  read  Anacreon,  of  whom 
c<  you  fpeak  thus  ?  Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  Horace,  all  Ho- 
<c  race  as  he  was,  thought  himfelf  honored  by  being  joined 
"  with  Anacreon  ?  Sir,  while  you  can  efteem  fuch  verfes 
"  as  your  marquifs's,  you  will  oblige  me  extremely  in  defpi- 
"  fing  mine." 

St.   Aulaire  died   in  1742,  aged  near  a  hundred  years; 
fome  fay  a  hundred  and  two. 

ST.  JOHN  (HENRY)  Lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  a 

Memoirs  of  ,  M    .,     ,  ..  .   .  ,   -  f        °  . 

the  Liie  and   great  phiioiopher  and  politician,   and  famous  for  the  part  he 

Mimfteriai  acled  under  both  thefe  characters,  was  defcended  from  an 
thelateLord  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  about  the  year  1672. 
Vifcount  His  father  was  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  fon  of  Sir  Walter  St. 


21. 


J°^n'  w^°  ^ec^  at  Batterfea,  his  family-feat,  upon  the  3d  of 
London         July  1708,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  :  his  mother  was 
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lady  Mary,  fecond  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Robert  Rich, 
ear!  of  Warwick.  He  was  bred  up  with  great  care,  under 
the  infpeftion  of  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  his  father ;  who 
neglected  no  means  to  improve  and  accompltfh  him  in  his 
tendered  years.  Some  have  infmuated,  that  he  was  edu- 
cated in  diffenting  principles  ;  and  a  certain  writer  fays,  that 
he  "  was  well  lectured  by  his  grandmother  and  her  confefTor, 
"  Mr,  Daniel  Burgefs,  in  the  Prelbytcrian  way."  He  has 
dropped  a  hint  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  printed  at  the  end 
of  his  letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham,  which  feems  to  counte- 
nance a  notion  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  is,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
being  "  condemned,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  read  Manton, 
"the  puritanical  parfon,  as  he  calls  him,  who  made  119 
«c  fermons  upon  the  ugth  pfalm."  But  whatever  occafional 
informations  or  in  ft  ructions  he  might  receive  from  his  grand- 
mother or  her  friends,  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  had  a  re- 
gular and  liberal  education  ;  and,  having  pafled  through  Ea- 
ton fchool,  was  removed  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  where 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  from  the  company  he  kept  and  the 
friendships  he  made,  many  of  which  fubfifted  in  their  full 

ftreneth  ever  after,  that  he  foon  rubbed  off  the  ruft  of  puri-    ., 

.  Memoirs, 

tanifm,  if  indeed  he  ever  contracted  it.  &c.  p.  24. 

By  the  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  was  confidered  as  a 
perfon  of  very  uncommon  qualifications  :  and  as  one,  who 
was  lure  to  make  a  mining  figure  in  the  world.  Not  indeed 
without  reafon.  He  was  in  his  perfon  perfectly  agreeable  j 
had  a  dignity  mixed  with  fweetnefs  in  his  looks,  and  a  man- 
ner extremely  taking.  He  had  great  acutenefs,  great  judg- 
ment, and  a  prodigious  memory.  Whatever  he  read  he  re- 
tained ;  and  that  in  fo  fingular  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  in- 
tirely  his  own.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  read 
much,  or  at  leaft  many  books ;  for  which  he  ufed  to  give  the 
fame  reafon  that  Menage  did  for  not  reading  Moreri's  dictio- 
nary :  namely,  that  "  he  was  unwilling  to  fill  his  head  with 
*c  what  did  not  deferve  a  place  there  ;  fince  when  it  was  once 
"  in,  he  knew  not  how  to  get  it  out  again."  But  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  his  youth  he  was  not  much  given  to  reading 
and  reflection.  With  great  parts  he  had,  as  it  ufually  hap- 
pens, great  pafiions  :  and  thefe  hurried  him  into  many  of 
thofe  indifcretions  and  follies,  which  are  common  with  young 

men. 
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men,  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  very  great  libertine  in  his 
younger  days  ;  was  much  addi&ed  to  women,  and  apt  to  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  late  hours,  with  all  thofe  exceiTes  that  ufu- 
ally  attend  them.  This  however  did  not  wholly  extinguifli 
in  him  the  love  of  ftudy  and  the  define  of  knowledge :  *c  there 
"  has  been  fomething  always,  fays  he,  ready  to  whifper  in 
"  rny  ear,  while  I  ran  the  courfe  of  pleafure  and  of  buimefs, 
"  folve  fenefcen'em  mature  fanus  equurn  ;  and  while  'tis  welly 
"  releafe  thy  aged  horfe.  But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon 
"  of  Socrates,  whifpered  fo  foftly,  that  very  often  I  heard 
•c  him  not,  in  the  hurry  of  thofe  paflions  with  which  I  was 
C6  tranfported.  Some  calmer  iiours  there  were;  in  them  I 
w  hearkened  to  him.  Reflection  had  often  its  turn  ;  and  the 
46  love  of  ftudy  and  the  defire  of  knowledge  have  never  quite 
*6  abandoned  me.  I  am  not  therefore  intirely  unprepared 
"  for  the  life  I  will  lead  ;  and  it  is  not  without  reafon,  that 

"  I  promife  myfelf  more  fatisfaclion  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 
Gather  true    ,,    ,         T  •      ,.u     r  » 

Ufe  of  Re-         tnan  *  ever  *new  m  ™e  former. 

t'remeatand        Whatever    difcredit  thefe  youthful  extravagancies  might 

•5f     j  *  D 

bring  upon  him,  they  did  great  honour  to  his  parents  ;  who, 
as  his  hiltorian  tells  us,  though  they  had  it  always  in  their 
>ir>!c  power,  yet  would  not  produce  him  on  the  ftage  of  publick 
life,  till  fufficient  time  had  been  allowed,  and  every  method 
tried,  to  wear  them,  in  fome  meafure  at  leaf},  away.  Then 
they  married  him  to  the  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Sir  Henry 
\Vinchefconib  of  Bucklebury,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  bart. 
and  upon  this  marriage  a  large  fettlernent  was  made,  which 
proved  very  fcrviceable  to  him  in  his  old  age,  though  a  great 
part  of  what  his  lady  brought  him  was  taken  from  him,  in 
eonfequenee  of  his  attainder.  TheNvery  fame  year  he  was 
elecled  wish  Henry  Peynnel,  efq;  for  the  borough  of  Wot- 
ton-BaiTet,  and  fat  in  the  fifth  parliament  of  king  William, 
which  met  on  the  10th  of  February  1700  ;  and  in  which 
Robert  Harley,  efq;  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  was  chofen 
for  the  firft  time  fpeaker.  This  parliament  was  but  of  fhort 
continuance  ;  for  it  ended  upon  the  24th  of  June,  1701. 
The  bufinefs  of  it  was  the  impeachment  of  the  king's  mi- 
niftcrs  ;  who  were  concerned  in  the  conclufion  of  the  two 
partition -treaties  ;  and  Mr.  St.  John  going  with  the  majority, 
who  were  then  confidered  as  lories,  ought  to  be  looked  upon 

as 
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ss  coming  into  the  world  under  that  denomination.     We  ob- 
ferve  this  in  his  favour  againft  thofe,  who  have  charged  him 
with  changing  fides,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.     He  was 
in  the  next  parliament,  that  met  on  the  30th  of  December 
following  ;  which  was  the  laft  in  the  reign  of  king  William, 
and  the  firft  in  that  of  queen  Anne.     He  was  charged,   fo 
early  as  the  year  1710,   with   having  voted  this  year  againft 
the  fuccefHon  in   the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;   but  his  hiftorian 
fays,  that,  in  a  little  piece  of  his  publifhed  in  1731,  when  it 
was  urged  as  a  thing  notorious  and  undeniable,   he  calls  it  a 
falfe  and  impudent  aflertion ;    that  he  farther  affirms  the  bill 
for  fettling  the  proteflant  fucceflion  to  have  patted  in  1701, 
and  not  in  1702  ;   and  Jikewife  obferves,   that  in  the  fame 
year  a  b;ll  was  brought  into  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  himfelf,  entitled,  "  A  Bill  for  the  further  fecurity  of  his 
*<  majefty's  perfori,   and  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  in  the 
*c  Proteftant  line,   and  extinguiihing  the  hopes  of  the  pre- 
c<  tended  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders  and  their 
"  open  and  fecret  abettors."     What  the  little  piece  here  re- 
ferred to  is,  we  know  not ;   nor  are  we  able  to  learn  for  cer- 
tain whether  this  noble  perfon  was  or  was  not  concerned  in 
fuch  a  vote.     All  we  can  pretend  to  fay  is,   that  no  anfwer, 
which  he  ever  gave  to  the  charge,   has  yet  been  allowed  to 
be  fatisfacrory  and  decifive. — In  July  1702,   upon  the  duTo- 
lution  of  the  fecond   parliament,   the  queen  making  a  tour 
from  Windfor  to  Bath,   by  way  of  Oxford,   Mr.  St.  John 
attended  her ;    and  at  Oxford,  among  feveral  perfons  of  the 
higheft  diftincrion,  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred 
upon  him. 

Perfevering  fteadily  in  the  fame  tory  connections,   which 
he  had  manifeftly  embraced  againft  the  inclinations  of  his  fa- 
mily, his  father  and  grandfather  being  both  whigs,  he  gained 
fuch  an  influence   and  authority  in  the  houfe,   that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  diftinguifh  his  merit;  and,  on  the  loth  of 
April  1704,  he  was  appointed  fecretary  of  war,  and  of  the 
marines.     As  this  poft  created  a  conftant  correfpondence  with   Memoirs, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  we  may  reafonably  prefume  it  to  &c*  p>  I 
have  been  the  principal  foundation  of  the  rumors  raifed  ma- 
ny years  after,   that  he  was  in  a  particular  manner  attached 
to  that  noble  perfon.     It  is  certain,  that  he  knew  the  worth 

of 
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of  that  great   general,    and  was  a  fincere  admirer  of  him  ; 
but  yet  he  was  in  no  fenfe  his  creature,  as  fome  have  alert- 
ed.    This  he  difavowed,  when  the  duke  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power  ;  nor  was  he  then  charged,  or  ever  afterwards, 
by  the  duke  or  duchefs  with  ingratitude  or  breach  of  en- 
gagements to  them.     Yet,  as  we  fay,  he  had  the  higheft  opi- 
nion of  the  duke,   which  he  retained  to  the  laft  moment  of 
his  life  ;   and  he  has  told  us  fohimfelf  in  fo  inimitable  a  man- 
ner,  that  it  would  be  wrong  not  to   tranfcribe  the  pafTage. 
<c  By  the  death  of  king  William,  fays  he,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
Biftory, '       "  borough  was  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  army,   and  indeed 
l*  tc  of  the  confederacy  :   where  he,   a  new,  a  private  man,  a 

"  fubje6t,  acquired  by  merit  and  management  a  more  de- 
"  ciding  influence,  than  high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  and 
"  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king  Wil- 
liam. Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft  machine,  the 
grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compa6t  and  entire ;  but 
a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  given  to  the  whole  : 
and,  inftead  of  languifhing  or  difaftrous  campaigns,  we 
faw  every  fcene  of  the  war  full  of  action.  All  thofe 
wherein  he  appeared,  and  many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was 
tc  not  then  an  a6h>r,  but  abettor  however  of  their  action, 
"  were  crowned  with  the  moft  triumphant  fuccefs.  I  take 
"  with  pleafure  this  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  that  great 
6C  man,  whofe  faults  i  knew,  whofe  virtues  I  admired ;  and 
*c  whofe  memory,  as  the  grcateft  general  and  as  the  greateft 
"  minifter,  that  our  country  or  perhaps  any  other  has  pro- 
"  duced,  I  honor.9' 

But  whatever  might  be  his  regard  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 

rj  *— •• 

borough  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  it  is  certain  that  it 
mult  have  been  entirely  perfonal  ;  fmce  nothing  could  be 
more  clofely  united  in  all  political  meafures,  than  he  was 
with  Mr.  Harley  :  and  therefore,  when  this  minifter  was  re- 
moved from  the  feals  in  1707,  Mr.  St.  John  chofe  to  follow 
his  fortune,  and  the  next  day  refigned  his  employment  in  the 
adminiftration.  He  was  not  returned  in  the  parliament,  which 
v/as  elected  in  1708  ;  but  upon  the  diflblution  of  it  in  1710, 
Mr.  Harley  being  made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  ftate  was  given  to 
Mr.  St.  John.  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  the  famous 

"  Letter 
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c<  Letter  to  the  Examiner,"  to  be  found  among  the  firft  of 
thofe  papers  :  it  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  him,  and  is  in- 
deed an  exquifite  proof  of  his  keen  abilities,  as  a  writer ;  for 
in  this  fmgle  fhort  paper  are  comprehended  the  outlines  of 
that  defign,  on  which  Dean  Swift  employed  himfelf  for  near 
a  twelvemonth. 

Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  Parliament  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of 
Berks,   and  alfo  burgefs   for  Wotton-Baflet ;   and  made  his 
election  for  the  former.     He  appeared  now  upon  a  fcene  of 
action,  which  called  forth  all  his  abilities.     He  fuftained  aJ- 
moft  the   whole  weight   of  the    bufmefs  of  the    peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  however  he  was  not  fuppofed  to  negotiate  to 
the  advantage  of  his  country ;  and  therefore  he  has  fuftained 
much  ill-will  and  cenfure  on  that  account  ever  fince.    The 
real  ftate  of  the  cafe  is,  that  ((-  the  two  parties,  as  he  him-    P?**1'0* 
46  felf  owns,  were  become  factions  in  the  ftrict  fenfe  of  the   238/810^* 
*c  word."    He  was  of  that  which  prevailed  for  peace,  againft 
thofe  who  delighted  in  war ;  for  this  was  the  language  of  the 
times  :  and  fo,  a  peace  being  refolved  on  by  the  Englifh  mi- 
nifters  at  all  adventures,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  was  made  with 
lefs  advantage  to  the  nation.     He  has  owned  this  again,  al- 
though  he  has  juftined  the  peace  in  general  :    "  though  it 
*'  was  a  duty,  fays  he,  that  we  owed  to  our  country,  to  de-   ^**c<*. 

i-i  i~  rr          s.    L  i  r  and  ftudy  of 

is  liver  her  from  the  neceliity  or  bearing  any  longer  fo  un-   Hift.  letCS. 

«  equal  part  in  fo  unneceflary  a  war,    yet  was  there  fome 

44  degree  of  merit  in  performing  it.     I  think  fo  ftrongly  in 

*6  this*  manner,  I  arn  fo  incorrigible,  that  if  I  could  be  placed 

*c  in  the  fame  circumftances  again,  I  would  take  the  fame 

**  refolution,  and   act  the  fame  part.     Age  and  experience 

**  might  enable   me  to  act  with  more  ability  and  greater 

*'  fkill ;  but  all  I  have  fuffered  fince  the  death  of  the  Queen, 

ct  mould  not  hinder  me  from  acting.     Notwithstanding  this, 

Cfi  I  (hall  not  be  furprlfed,    if  you   think   that  the  peace  of 

"  Utrecht  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,   nor 

"  to  the  efforts  made  in  it.     I  think  fo  myfelf,  and  have  al- 

*:  ways  owned,  even  when  it  was  making  and  made,  that  I 

*4  thought  fo.      Since  we  had  committed  a  fuccefsful   folly, 

<c  we  ought  to  have  reaped  more   advantage  from  it,   than 

"  we  did." 

In 
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In  July  1712,  he  had  been  created  Baron  St.  John  cf  Le- 
diard-Tregoze  in  Wiltshire,  and  Vifcount  Bolingbroke;  and 
was  alfo  the  fame  year  appointed   Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  EiTex.     But  thefe  honors  not  anfwering  his  expec- 
tations, for  his  ambition  was  undoubtedly  great,  he  formed  a 
defign  of  taking  the  lead  in  public  affairs  from  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Harley,  then  Earl  of  Oxford  :   which  proved  in  the  ilTue 
unfortunate  to  them  both.     It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Paulet 
St.  John,  the  laft  Earl  of  Bolingbroke,  died  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, preceding  his  creation  ;  and  that  the  earldom  became 
extinct  by  his  deceafe.     The  honor  however  v/as  promifed  to 
him  :    but  his  prefence  in  the  houfe  of  commons  being  fo 
JiecefTary  at  that  time,  the  Lord  Treasurer  prevailed  upon  him 
to  remain  there  during  that  feflion  ;  upon  an  afiurance,  that 
his  rank  fhould  be  preferved  for  him.   But,  when  he  expected 
the  old  title  fhould  have  been  renewed  in  his  favor,  he  was 
put  off  with  that  of  Vifcount  ;  which  he  refented  as  an  af- 
front, and  looked  on  it  as  fo  intended  by  the  Treafurer,  who 
had  got  an  Earldom  for  himfelf.     See  how  Lord  Bolingbroke 
Letter  to       fpeaks  of  this  :  "  I  continued,  fays  he,  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
Wyndham.    «  mons,  during  that  important  fefiiori  which  preceded  the 
"  peace  ;   and  which,  by  the  fpirit  {hewn  through  the  whole 
6t  courfe  of  it,  and  by  the  refolutions  taken  in  it,  rendered 
"•  the  conclufion  of  the  treaties  practicable.     After  this,  I 
"  was  dragged  into  the  houfe  of  Lords  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
"  to  make  my  promotion  a  punifhment,  not  a  reward  ;    and 
*c  was  there  left  to  defend  the  treaties  alone.     It  would  not 
"  have  been  hard,  continues  he,  to  have  forced  the  Earl   of 
cc  Oxford  to  ufe  me  better.     His  good  intentions  began  to 
"  be  very  much  doubted  of  :    the  truth  is,  no  opinion  of  his 
fincerity  had  ever  taken  root  in  the  party  ;    and,  which 
was  worfe  perhaps  for  a  man  in  his  ftation,  the  opinion  of 
his  capacity  began  to  fall  apace.  —  I  began  in  my  heart  to 
"  renounce  the  friendfhip,  which,  till  that  time,  I  had  pre- 
"  ferved  inviolable  for  Oxford.     I  was  not  aware  of  all  his 
*c  treachery,  nor  of  the  bafe  and  little  means  which  he  em- 

J  * 

"  ployed  then,  and  continued  to  employ  afterwards,  to  ruin 
<c  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  and  every  where  elfe. 
"  I  faw  however,  that  he  had  no  friendfhip  for  any  body  ; 
"  and  that  with  refped  to  me,  inftead  of  having  the  ability 

"  to 
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*c  to  render  that  merit,  which  I  endeavored  to  acquire,  an 
"  addition  of  ftrength  to  himfelf,  it  became  the  object  of  his 
"  jealoufy,  and  a  reafon  for  undermining  me."  There  was 
alfo  another  tranfa&ion,  which  pafled  not  long  after  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  being  railed  to  the  peerage,  and  which  helped 
to  increafe  his  animofity  to  that  miniiter,  In  a  few  weeks 
after  his  return  from  France,  her  Majefty  beftowed  the  va- 
cant ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter  upon  the  Dukes 
Hamilton,  Beaufort,  and  Kent,  and  the  Earls  Pawlet,  Ox- 
ford, and  StrarFord.  Bolingbroke  thought  himfelf  here  again 
ill  ufed,  having  an  ambition,  as  the  minifter  well  knew,  to 
receive  fuch  an  inftance  as  this  was  of  his  miflrefs's  grace 
and  favor.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
when  the  Treafurer's  ftafF  was  taken  from  this  old  friend,  he 
expreffed  his  joy  by  entertaining  that  very  day,  July  7,  1714, 
at  dinner  the  Generals  Stanhope,  Cadogan,  and  Palmer,  with 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Craggs,  and  fome  other  gen- 
tlemen. Oxford  faid  upon  his  going  out,  that  fome  of  them 
would  fmart  for  it;  and  Bolingbroke  was  far  from  being  in- 
fenfible  of  the  danger,  to  which  he  ftood  expofed  :  yet  he 
was  not  without  hopes  flill  of  fecuring  himfelf,  by  making 
his  court  to  the  whigs  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  little  before 
this  he  had  propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  Lords, 
to  make  it  treafon  to  inlift  foldiers  for  the  Pretender,  which, 
was  DafTed  into  an  a6l. 

Neverthelefs,  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  King  George  to 
the  throne  in  1714,  the  feals  were  taken  from  him,  and  all 
the  papers  in  his  office  iectired  :  yet,  during  the  fhort  feffton 
of  parliament  at  this  juncture,  he  applied  himfelf  with  his 
ufual  induftry  and  vigor,  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  friends 
to  the  late  adminiftration,  without  omitting  any  proper  occa- 
fion  of  teftifying  his  refpecr,  and  duty  to  his  Majefty  ;  in 
which  fpirit  he  affifted  in  fettling  the  civil  lift,  and  other 
neceiiary  points.  But,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  par- 
liament, finding  himfelf  in  imminent  danger,  he  withdrew ; 
and  croiTed  the  water  privately  to  France,  in  the  latter  end  of 
March  1715.  The  Continuator  of  Rapin's  hiilory  reprefents 
him,  as  having  fled  in  a  "kind  of  a  pannic  :  <c  Lord  Boling- 
"  broke's  heart  began  to  fail  him,  fays  that  hiftorian,  as 
"  foon  as  he  heard  that  Prior  was  landed  at  Dover,  and  had 

"  pro- 
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"  promifed  to  reveal  all  he  knew.  Accordingly  that  evening 
**  his  Jordfliip,  who  had  the  night  before  appeared  at  the 
<c  play-houfe  in  Drury-lane,  and  befpoke  another  play  for 
cc  the  next  night,  and  fubfcribed  to  a  new  opera,  trnt  was  to 
ec  be  a&ed  fome  time  after,  went  off  to  Dover  in  di/guife  as 
te  a  fervant  to  Le  Vigne,  one  of  the  French  King's  mef- 
*c  fengers  :"  but  his  lordfhip  ever  affirmed  the  ftep  to  have 
been  taken  upon  certain  and  repeated  informations,  that  a 
refolution  was  taken  by  the  men  in  power,  not  only  to  profe- 
cute,  but  to  purfue  him  to  the  fcaffbld. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Pretender,  then  at  Barr,  to  engage  in  his  fervice  :  which 
he  abfolutely  refufed,  and  made  the  beft  application,  that  his 
prefent  circumftances  would  admit,  to  prevent  the  extremity 
of  his  profecution  in  England.  After  a  {hort  ftay  at  Paris, 
he  retired  into  Dauphine,  where  he  continued  till  the  begin- 
ning of  July ;  when,  upon  receiving  a  meflage  from  fome 
of  his  party  in  England,  he  complied  with  a  fecond  invita- 
tion from  the  Pretender :  and  taking  the  feals  of  the  fecre- 
tary's  office  at  Commercy,  he  fet  out  with  them  for  Paris, 
and  arrived  thither  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  month,  in  or- 
der to  procure  from  that  court  the  necefTary  fuccors  for  his 
new  matter's  intended  invafion  of  England.  The  vote  for 
impeaching  him  of  high  treafon  had  pafled  in  the  houfe  of 
Commons  on  the  loth  of  June  preceding;  and  fix  articles 
were  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  read  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
Auguft  the  4th,  1715,  which  were  in  fubftance  as  follows  : 

1.  That,  whereas  he  had   allured  the  minifters  of  the  States 
General,  by  order  from  her  Majefty  in  1711,  that  fhe  would 
make  no  peace  but  in  concert  with  them  ;   yet  he   fent  Mr. 
Prior  to  France  that  fame  year,  with  propofals  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  that  Monarch,  without  the  confent  of  the  Allies. 

2.  That  he   advifed  and  promoted  the  making  of  a  feparate 
treaty  or  convention  with  France,  which  was  figned  in  Sep- 
tember.    3.  That  he  difclofed  to  Mr.  Mefnager,  the  French 
minuter  at  London,   this  convention,  which  was  the  preli- 
minary  inftruclions    to   her    Majefty's    plenipotentiaries     at 
Utrecht,  in  October.     4.  That  her  Majefly's  final  inftruc- 
tions   to  her  faid  plenipotentiaries  were  difclofed  by  him  to 
the  Abbot  Gualtier,  an  emiflary  of  France.     5.  That  he  dif- 
clofed 
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clofed  td  the  French  the  manner,  how  Tournay  in  Flanders 
might  be  gained  by  them.  6.  That  he  advifed  and  pro- 
moted the  yielding  up  of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  then  an  enemy  to  her  Majefty.  —  Thefe 
articles  were  fent  up  to  the  Lords  in  Auguft ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  ftood  attainted  of  high  treafon,  September  the 
loth  of  the  fame  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  new  engagements  with  the  Pre* 
tender  had  the  fame  ifftie  :    for  the  year  1715  was  fcarcely 
expired,   when  the  feals  and  papers  of  his  new  Secretary's 
office  were  demanded,  and  given  up ;  and  this  was  foon  fol- 
lowed  by  an   accufation,  branched  into  feven   articles,   in 
which  he  was  impeached  of  treachery,  incapacity,  and  neg- 
lect.    Thus  difcardedj   he  refolved  to  make  his  peace,  if  it 
were  poffible,   at  home.     He  fet  himfelf  immediately  in  ear- 
neft  to  this  work ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  by  that  activity,  which 
was  the  characteriftic  of  his  nature,  and  with  which  he  con- 
gantry  profecuted  all  his  defigns,  he  procured,   through  the 
mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  then  the  Britifh  AmbalTadof 
at  the  French  court,  a  promife  of  pardon  upon  certain  con- 
ditions from  the  King;    who,   in  July  1716,  created   his 
father,  Baron  of  Batterfea  and  Vifcount  St.  John.     Such  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  diftrefsful  events   had   thrown  him 
Into   a  ftate  of  reflection  ;    and  this   produced.,   by   way  of 
relief,  a  confolatio  philofophica,   which  he  wrote  the  fame 
year,  under  the  title  of  "  Reflections  upon  exile.'*     In  this 
piece,  he  has  drawn  the  picture  of  his  own  exile  :    which^ 
being  reprefented  as  a  violence,  proceeding  folely  from  the 
malice  of  his  perfecutors,  to  one  who  had  ferved  his  country 
with  ability  and  integrity,    is  by  the  magic  of  his  pen  con- 
verted not  only  into   a  tolerable,  but  what  appears  to  be  art 
honorable  ftation.     He  had  alfo  this  year  wrote  feveral  let- 
ters, in  anfwer  to  the  charge  laid  upon  him  by  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents,  which  Were  printed   at  London  in  1735* 
8vo,  together  with  anfwers  to  them  by  Mr.  James  Murray^ 
afterwards  made  Earl  of  Dunbar  by  the  Pretender :    but  be- 
ing then  immediately  fupprefied,   are   reprinted  in  Tindal's 
continuation  of  Rapin's  hiftory  of  England.     The  following 
year  he  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduct  with  re- 
ifpect  to  the  tones,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Williarfa 
1  VOL.  X.  K  k  Wyndh*ro« 
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Wyndham,  which  was  printed  in  1753,  8vo.  ^  'ls  written 
with  the  utmoft  elegance  and  addrefs,  and  abounds  with 
interefting  and  entertaining  anecdotes. 

His  firft  lady  being  dead,   he  efpoufed  about  this  time   a 
fecond,  of  great  merit  and  accomplifhments,  who  was  niece 
to   the  famous  Madam   de  Maintenon,   and  widow  of  the 
Marquis  de  Villette  ;  with  whom  he  had  a  very  large  fortune, 
encumbered  however  with  a  long  and  troublefome  law-fuit. 
In  the  company  and  conversion  of  this  lady,    he  pafled  his 
time  in  France,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and  fometimes  at 
the  capital,  till  1723  :   in  which  year,  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  parliament,   the  King  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  full 
and  free  pardon.     Upon  the  firft  notice  of  this  favor,  the 
expectation  of  which'had  been  the  governing  principle  of  his 
political  conduct  for  feveral  years,  he  returned  to  his   native 
country.     It  is  obfervable,    that  Bifoop  Atterbury  was  ba- 
niihed  at  this  very  juncture;   and   happening,  on  his  being 
fet   afhore  at  Calais,    to  hear  that  Lord   Bolingbroke  was 
there,   he  faid,   "  Then  I   am   exchanged."     His  Lordfhip 
having  obtained,  about  two  years  after  his  return,  an  act  of 
parliament  to  reftore  him  to  his  family-inheritance,   and  to 
enable  him  to  porTefs  any  purchafe  he  fhould  make,   pitched 
upon  a  feat  of  Lord  Tankerville,  at  Dawley  near  Uxbridg-e 
in  Middlefex ;  where  he  fettled  with  his  lady,   and  gratified 
the  politenefs  of  his  taite,   by  improving  it  into  a  rnoft  ele- 
gant villa.    Here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  rural  employments, 
and  with  correfponding  and  converfing  with  Pope,  Swift,  and 
other  friends  ;  but  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  within  :   fo-r  he 
was  yet  no  more  than  a  mere  titular  Lord,  and  ftood  excluded 
from  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  Peers.     Inflamed  with  this  taint 
that  yet  remained  in  his  blood,   he  entered  again,   in  1726, 
upon  the  public  ftage ;    and  difavowing  all  obligations  to  the 
minifter  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity  he  imputed  his  not 
having  received  all  the  effects  of  royal  mercy  that  were  in- 
tended him,    he  embarked   in  the  oppofition ;    and  diflin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  a  multitude  of  pieces,  wrote  during  the 
fhort  remainder  of  that  reign,  and  for  fome  years  under  the 
following,  with  great  boldnefs  againft  the  meafures  that  were 
then  puriued.     Befides  his  papers  in  the  Craftfman,  he  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  pamphlets  j  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in 

the 
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the  fecond  edition  of  his  political  tracts,    and   in  the  col- 
lection of  his  works. 

Having  carried  on  his  part  of  the  liege  againft  the  minifter 
with  inimitable  fpirit  for  ten  years,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  upon 
a  difagreement  with  his  principal  coadjutors;  and,  in  1735* 
he  retired  to  France,  with  a  full  refolution  never  to  engage 
more  in  public  bufmefs.  Swift,  who  knew  that  this  retreat 
was  the  effect  of  difdain,  vexation,  and  difappointment ;  that 
his  lordfhip's  paiTions  ran  high,  and  that  his  attainder  unre- 
verfed  ftill  tingled  in  his  veins,  concluded  him  certainly  gone 
once  more  to  the  pretender,  as  his  enemies  gave  out :  but  he 
was  rebuked  for  this  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  allured  aim,  that  it 
was  ablblutely  untrue  in  every  circurnftance,  that  he  had  fixed 
in  a  very  agreeable  retirement  near  Fountainbleau,  and  made 
it  his  whole  bufmefs  vacare  literis.  His  lordflup  had  now 
paiTed  the  6oth  year  of  his  age;  and  through  as  great  a  variety 
of  fcenes  both  of  pleafure  and  bufmefs,  as  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  had  gone  as  far  towards  reinftating  himfelf  in 
the  full  pofleflion  of  his  former  honors,  as  great  parts  and 
great  application  could  go  ;  and  was  at  length  convinced, 
that  the  door  was  finally  (hut  againft  him-  He  had  not  been 
long  in  his  retreat,  when  he  began  a  courfe  of  "•  Letters  on 
"  the  fludy  and  ufe  of  hiilory,"  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  to  whom  they  are  addreffed.  They  were  publifhed  in 
1752  ;  and  though  they  are  drawn  up,  as  all  his  lordfhip's 
things  are,  in  a  moft  elegant  and  mafteriy  ftile,  and  abound 
with  the  juiteft  and  deepeft  reflections,  yet,  on  account  of 
fome  freedoms  taken  v/ith  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  they  expofed 
him  to  much  cenfure.  Subjoined  to  thefe  letters  are,  his 
piece  "  upon  exile,"  and  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurft,  cc  on  the 
true  ufe  of  ftudy  and  retirement:'5  both  full  of  the  fmeft 
reflections,  as  finely  expreiTed. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  extremely 
old,  he  fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  family, 
where  he  patted  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  higheft  dig- 
nity. His  age,  his  great  genius,  perfected  by  long  experi- 
ence and  much  reflection,  gave  him  naturally  the  afcendant 
over  all  men  :  and  he  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of  oracle  to  all 
men.  He  was  now  as  great  a  philofopher,  as  he  had  been 
before  a  ftatefman  :  he  read,  he  reflected,  he  wrote,  abun- 

K  k  2  dantly. 
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dantly.  Pope  and  Swift,  one  the  greateft  poet,  the  other  the 
greateft  wit,  of  his  time,  perfe6tly  adored  him:  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  former  received  from  him  the  materials  for 
his  incomparable  poem,  cc  The  eflay  on  man."  Read  the 
following  words  of  a  noble  lord,  who  knows  experimentally 
the  fweets  of  otium  cum  dignitate  :  "  Lord  Bolingbroke, 

Orrery's  re-    Ct  ^aYs  ne>  nac^  earty  made  himfelf  mafter  of  books  and  men  ; 

marks  on       «  but  in   his  firft  career  of  life,  being  immerfed  at  once  in 

writings'"?    "  kufinefs  and  pleafure,  he  ran  through  a  variety  of  fcenes 

Swift.  Lett.   «'  in  a  furprifmg  and  eccentric  manner.     When  his  paflions 

"  fubfided  by  years  and  difappointments,  when  he  improved 

cc  his  rational  faculties  by  more  grave  ftudies  and  reflection, 

*c  he  (hone  out  in  his  retirement  with  a  luftre  peculiar  to 

<c  himfelf,  though  not  feen  by  vulgar  eyes.     The  gay  ftatef- 

"  rnan  was  changed  into  a  philofopher,  equal  to  any  of  the 

*c  fages  of  antiquity.     The  wifdom  of  Socrates,  the  dignity 

4C  and  eafe  of  Pliny,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,  appeared  in  all 

*'  his  writings  and  converfation." 

Yet,  even  in  this  retirement,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not 
neglect  the  confideration  of  public  afFairs  :  for  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  laft  war  in  1747,  upon  meafures  being  taken, 
which  did  not  agree  with  his  notions  of  political  prudence, 
he  began  Ct  fome  reflections  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation, 
cc  principally  with  regard  to  her  taxes  and  debts,  and  on  the 
4C  caufes  and  confequences  of  them  :"  but  he  did  not  finifli 
them.  In  1749,  came  out  his  "  Letters  on  the  fpirit  of  pa- 
«c  triotifm,  on  the  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  and  on  the  ftate  of 
"  parties,  at  the  acceilion  of  King  George  I :"  with  a  pre- 
face, wherein  Mr.  Pope's  conduct,  with  regard  to  that  piece, 
is  reprefented  as  an  inexcufable  act  of  treachery  to  him. 
Pope,  itfeems,  had  caufed  fome  copies  of  thefe  letters,  which 
had  been  lent  him  for  his  perufal,  to  be  clandestinely  printed 
off;  which  however,  if  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
noble  friend,  was  fo  far  from  being  treacheroufly  meant  to 
him,  that  it  proceeded  from  an  excels  of  love  and  admiration 
of  him.  The  noble  lord  knew  this  well  enough,  and  could 
not  poffibly  fee  it  in  any  other  light :  but  being  angry  with 
Mr.  Pope,  for  having  taken  into  his  friendfliip  a  man,  whom 
he  thought  extreamly  ill  of,  and  for  having  adopted  at  the 
inftigation  of  that  man  a  jfyftem,  different  from  what  had  been 

laid 
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laid  down  in  the  original  cc  efiay  on  man,"  he  could  not  for- 
bear giving;  a  little  vent  to  his  refentment  :  and  his  lordfhip 
was  the  more  to  blame,  as  he  himfelf  has  in  effect  excufed 
Pope,  by  faying,  that  he  was  in  a  very  infirm  ftate,  and  even  See 
in  his  laft  illnefs,  when  he  fuffered  this  change  of  principles 
to  be  made  in  him. 


01 
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His  lordfhip's  eftate  and  honors  defcended  to  his  nephew, 
the  prefent  Lord  Bolingbroke  :  the  care  and  benefit  of  his 
manufcripts  he  left  to  Mr.  Mallet,  who  publifhed  them,  to- 
gether with  his  works  already  printed,  in  1754,  in  five  vo- 
lumes,. 410.  They  may  well  enough  be  divided  into  politi- 
cal and  philofophical  works  :  the  former  of  which  have  been 
touched  upon  already,  and  confift  of  "  Letters  upon  hiftory, 
ie  letter  to  Wyndham,  letters  on  patriotifm,"  and  papers  in 
the  craftfman,  which  had  been  feparately  printed  in  three 

Rk  3  vo- 


man 

His   lordftiip  had  often  wifhed   to  fetch  his  laft  breath  at   Britten  moft 
Batterfea  ;    and  this  he  did  on  the  I5th  of  November  1751,    certainly  by 
OH  the  verge  of  fourfcore  years  of  age.     His  corpfe  was  in- 
terred with  thofe  of  his  anceftors  in  that  church,  where  there 
is  a  marble  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  tol* 
lowing  infcription  ; 

Here  lies 

Henry  St.  John  : 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 

Secretary  of  war,  fecretary  of  (late, 

And  Vifcount  Bolingbroke. 

O 

In  the  days  of  King  George  I, 

And  King  George  II, 

Something  more  and  better. 

His  attachment  to  Queen  Anne 

Expofed  him  to  a  long  and  fevere  persecution. 

He  bore  it  with  firmnefs  of  mind. 

The  enemy  of  no  national  party, 

The  friend  of  no  faction. 

Diftinguiflied  under  the  cloud  of  a  profcription, 
Which  had  not  been  intirely  taken  oft, 

By  zeal  to  maintain  the  liberty, 

And  to  reftore  the  ancient  profperity 

Of  Great  Britain. 
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volumes,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  cc  DiflTertation  upon  parties, 
"  remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  and  political  tra<5ts." 
His  philofophical  works  confift  of,  "  The  fubftance  of  Tome 
"  letters  written  originally  in  French  about  1720  to  Mr.  de 
*6  Pouilly  5  letter  occafioned  by  one  of  Archbiftiop  Tillot- 

"  fon's  fermons  :    and  letters  or  efTavs  addreffed  to  Alexander 

*  j 

"  Pope,  Efq  :"  in  which  all  fubje£rs,  relating  to  philofophy 
and  religion,  are  treated  in  a  moft  agreeable  and  elegant 
manner.  As  Mr.  Mallet  had  publifhed  an  8vo  edition  of 
the  "  Letters  on  hiftory,"  and  the  "  Letter  to  Wyndham," 
before  the  4to  edition  of  the  works  came  out,  fo  he  pub! idl- 
ed feparately  the  philofophical  writings,  in  five  volumes  8vo, 
after.  Thefe  efTays,  addrefTed  to  Pope  on  philofophy  and 
religion,  contain  many  things,  which  clafh  with  the  great 
truths  of  revelation  ;  and  on  this  account,  not  only  expofed 
the  deceafed  author  to  the  animadverfions  of  feveral  writers, 
but  occafioned  alfo  a  prefentment  of  his  works  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Weftminfter.  His  lordfhip,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  a 
very  indifferent  chriftian,  fince  there  are  nuniberlefs  aflertions 
in  his  works,  plainly  inconfiflent  with  any  belief  of  revela- 
tion :  but  then  there  are  numberlefs  truths,  fet  forth  in  the 
fineft  manner,  with  all  the  powers  of  elegance  and  fancy ; 
and  which  will  amply  reward  the  attention  of  a  reader,  who 
knows  how  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  errors  they  are 
mixed  with.  Swift  has  (aid,  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  that  "  If 
"  ever  Lord  Bolingbroke  trifles,  it  muft  be  when  he  turns  di- 
<c  vine  :"  but  then  he  allows,  that  "  when  he  writes  of  any 
<c  thing  in  this  world,  he  is  not  only  above  trifling,  but  even 
ct  more  than  mortal."  In  fhort,  whatever  imperfections  may 
be  difcovered  in  him,  with  regard  to  certain  principles  and 
opinions,  he  was  confidered  as  a  man  of  great  parts  and  uni- 
verfal  knowledge,  the  moft  extraordinary  perfon  of  the  age 
he  lived  in ;  and  as  a  writer,  one  of  the  fineft  that  any  age 
has  produced. 

Mr.  Pope  efleerned  him,  almoM:  to  a  degree  of  adoration  ; 
and  has  blazoned  his  character  in  the  brighter!  colors,  that 
wit  could  invent,  or  fondriefs  beftow.  Mark,  how  he  apo- 
firophizes  him  in  the  eflay  on  man  : 

'in 
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<c  In  parts  fuperior  what  advantage  lies  ? 

"  Tell,  for  you  can,  what  is  it  to  be  wife? 

"  'Tis  but  to  know,  how  little  can  be  known, 

<c  To  fee  all  others  faults,  and  feel  our  own. 

**  Condemned  in  bufinefs,  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 

"  Without  a  fecond,  or  without  a  judo;e  : 

<c  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  fave  a  finking  land  ? 

<c  All  fear,  none  aid  you,   and  few  understand. 

"  Painful  preheminence  !   yourfelf  to  view 

"  Above  life's  weaknefs,   and  its  comforts  too." 

Epift.  iv.  ver.  259. 

So  at  the  conclufion,  the  excellent  bard  has  immortalized 
both  himfelf  and  his  noble  friend,  by  whofe  perfuafion  this 
incomparable  didactic  poem  was  begun  and  finiflied,  in  the 
following  enchanting  lines  : 

<c  Come  on,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 

"  Oh,  mailer  of  the  poet  and  the  fong  ! 

"  And  while  the  mufe  now  ftoops,  or  now  afcends 

*<  To  man's  low  paffions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 

"  Teach  me,   like  thee,  in  various  nature  wife, 

<c  To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rife ; 

tc  Form'd  by  thy  converfe,  happily  to  fteer 

<c  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere  : 

"  Correct  with  fpirit,  elegant  with  eafe, 

"  Intent  to  reafon,  or  polite  to  pleafe. 

"  Oh  !    while  along  the  ftream  of  time  thy  name 

"  Expanded  flies,   and  gathers  all  its  fame  ; 

"  Say,  mall  my  little  bark  attendant  fail, 

"  Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 

"  When  Statefmen,  Heroes,  Kings,  in  duft  repofe, 

"  Whofe  fons  fhall  blufh  their  fathers  were  thy  foes, 

"  Shall  then  this  verfe  to  future  age  pretend, 

"  Thou  wert  my  guide,  philofopher,  and  friend  ? 

*c  That  urg'd  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 

"  From  founds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart; 

"  For  wit's  falfe  mirror  held  up  nature's  light ; 

"  Shewed  erring  pride,  WHATEVER  is,  is  RIGHT  ; 

K  k  4  "  That 
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$c  That  reafon,  paflion,   anfwer  one  great  aim  5 
"  That  true  felf-love  and  focial  are  the  fame ; 
"  That  virtue  only  makes  our  blifs  below ; 
"  And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourfelves  to  know. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  great  many  letters, 
and  fome  little  pieces  of  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  natural 
and  eafy  turn,  are  fcattered  about  in  feveral  collections,  but 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works :  as  are  not 
fome  pieces,  published  in  the  8vo  collection  of  his  political 
traces,  and  the  dedication  to  Lord  Orford  prefixed  to  his 
61  Remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  England." 

STANLEY  (THOMAS)  Efq;  an  Englifh  gentleman  pro- 
digiouily  learned,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  born 
at  Cumberlow-Green  in  H^rtfordfhire,  about  the  year  1644. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  placed 
in  Pembroke  Hall.  He  was  a  great  linguift  and  philologer, 
and  had  fpmething  of  a  genius  for  poetry ;  for  before  he  left 
the  univerfity,  he  compofed  feveral  little  pieces  in  that  way, 
which,  together  with  fome  tranflations  out  of  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanifh  authors,  were  publifhed  fome  time  after. 
When  he  had  taken  his  degrees  in  Cambridge,  he  was  alfo 
incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Then  he  per- 
formed the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  and  upon  his 
return  home,  placed  himfelf  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  Lon- 
don, and  foon  after  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Engan 
of  Flower  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  This  alteration 
however  of  his  ftate  of  life  did  not  alter  in  the  lead  the  {rate 
of  his  temper  and  difpofition.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  as 
vigoroufiy  as  before.  He  did  not  complain  perhaps,  as  a 
Budaeus  de  ^earnec^  Chancellor  of  France  has  done  in  print,  that  he  had 
Prae-  not  more  than  fix  hours  to  Jludy  on  his  wedding-day  ;  yet  his 
vaft  application  rnufl  needs  appear  to  all,  who  confider  the 
greatnefs  of  his  undertakings,  and  the  fhort  limits  of  life  he 
had  to  fmifh  them  in.  The  nrft  work  he  publifhed  was, 
**  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  containing  the  lives,  opinions, 
*'  actions,  and  difcourfes  of  the  philofophers  of  every  feel:." 
He  dedicated  it  to  his  uncle  Sir  John  Marfbam,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Canon  Chronicus  3  and  in  the  dedication 
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.gives  this  (hort  account  of  his  plan.     "  The  learned  Gaf- 
"  fendus,  fays  he,  was  my  precedent ;  whom  neverthelefs  I 
*'  have  not  followed  in  his  partiality.     For  he,  though  limited 
cc  to  a  {ingle  perfon,   yet  giveth  himfelf  liberty  of  enlarge- 
"  ment,  and  taketh  occafion  from  this  i\ibje&,  to  make  the 
"  world  acquainted  with  many  excellent  difquifitions  of  his 
"  own.     Our  fcope,  being  of  a  greater  latitude,  affords  lefs 
"  opportunity  to  favour  any  particular,  while  there  is  due  to 
"  every  one  the  commendation  of  their  own  deferts."     This 
work  has  gone  through  four  editions  in  Englifh  ;  it  was  alfo 
tranflated  into  Latin,   and   publifhed   at  Leipfic   in  the  year 
1711,  with  confiderable  additions  and  corrections.     The  ac- 
count of  the  Oriental  learning  and  philofophy,  with  which  it 
concludes,  is  very  nice  and  curious ;   and  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  Mr.  le  Clerc,   who  publimed  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
it  in  the  year  1690,   and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Opera  Philofbphica.     Montaigne  would  have 
been  charmed  with  this  work  of  Mr.  Stanley  :  "  how  much 
"  do  I  wim,  fays  he,  that,  while  I  live,   either  fome  other  EffaySj 
"  or  Juftus  Lipiius,  the  moft  learned  man  now  living,  of  a  ch,  12. 
*'  moft  polite  and  judicious  underftanding,  and  truly  refem- 
*c  bling  my  Turnebus,   had  both  the  will,   and  health,  and 
"  leifure  fufficient,  fmcerely  to  collecl:  into  a  regifter,   ac- 
"  cording  to  their  divifions  and  clafles,  as  many  as  are  to  be 
"  found  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  about 
"  the  fubjecl  of  our  being  and  manners,  their  controverfies, 
tc  the  fucceilion  and  reputation  of  feels  :    with  the  applica- 
"  don  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  and  their  difciples  to  their 
"  own  precepts,  in  memorable  accidents  and  upon  exem- 
<c  plary  occafions  !   what  a  beautiful  and  ufeful  work  would 
"  that  be  ?"   It  is  worth  obferving  alfo,  that  Mr.  Stanley  has 
here  fupplied  one  of  the  defiderata,  mentioned  by  lord  Bacon 
in  his  work,  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.     "  I  could  wifh," 
fays  the  great   author,   "  a  collection  made,   but   with  dili- 
**  gence  and  judgment,  De  Antiquis  Philofophiis,  out  of  the   cap.'  4. 
*'  lives  of  ancient  philofophers ;   out  of  the  parcels  of  Plu- 
46  tarch,  of  their  Placits  ;   out  of  the  citations  of  Plato  ;   out 
"  of  the  confutations  of  Ariftotle  ;  out  of  a  fparfed  mention 
"  found  in  other  books,  as  well  of  Chriftians  as  Heathens, 
44  as  out  of  Lactantius,  Philo,  Philoftratus,   and  the  reft : 

for 
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"  for  I  do  not  yet  fee  a  work  of  this  nature  extant.     But 
"  here  I  muft  give  warning,  that  this  be  done  diftin6tly,  fo  as 
"  the  philosophies,  every  one  feparately,   be  compofcd  and 
«*  continued,   and  not  collected  by  titles   and  handfuls,  as 
'«  hath  been  done  by  Plutarch.     For  every  philofophy,  while 
ft  it  is  entire  in  the  whole  piece,   fupports  itfelf;   and  the 
"  opinions  maintained  therein  give  light,  ftrength,   and  ere- 
"  dence  mutually  one  to  the  other  :  whereas,  if  it  be  broken 
"  to  pieces,  it  will  appear  more  harfh  and  diflbnant.    Thus, 
"  when  I  read  in  Tacitus  the  actions  of  Nero  or  of  Clau- 
"  dius,  inverted   with  circumftances  of  times,   perfons  and 
"  motives,  I  find  them  not  fo  ftrange,  but  that  they  may  be 
*c  true  :   but  when  I  read  the   fame  accounts  in  Suetonius 
"  Tranquillus,    reprefented  by  titles   and  common   places, 
*<  and  not  in  order  of  time,   they  feem  monftrous  and  alto- 
"  gether  incredible.     So  is  philofophy,  when  it  is  propound- 
"  ed  intire,  and  when  it  is  diced  and  differed  into  frag- 


ments." 


When  Mr.  Stanley  had  finifhed  this  work,  and  it  is  faid 
that  he  had  finifhed  it  before  he  was  eight  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  undertook  -^Efchylus,   the  moft  knotty  and  intri- 
cate of  ail  the  Greek  poets  ;  and  after  a  world  of  pains,  fpent 
in  reftoring  his  text  and  illuftrating  his  meaning,   publifhed 
an  accurate  and  beautiful   edition  of  that  author.     Befides 
thefe  monuments  of  his  learning,  which  are  publifhed,  there 
were  many  other  proofs  of  his  unwearied  application,  re- 
maining in  manufcript  after  his  death,   and  preferred  in  the 
celebrated  library  of  More,  Bifhop  of  Ely  :  viz.    his  large 
Commentaries  on  ^Efchylus,  in  eight  volumes  in  folio,  which 
were  never  publimed  j   his  Adverfaria  or  Mifcellaneous  Re- 
marks on  feveral  paflages  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Callima- 
ehus,  Hefychius,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  and  other  authors  of  an- 
tiquity;  copious  Prelections  on  Theophraflus's  Characters  ; 
and  a  Critical  Eflay  on  the  Firft  Fruits  and  Tenths  of  the 
Spoil,  faid  in  the  epiftie  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  given  by  Abra- 
ham to  Melchifedeck.     His  works  were  certainly  much  above 
his  years,  and  in  this  he  might  be  confidered  as  a  fecond  Pi- 
cus   Mirandula.     He  died  alfo  much  about   the  fame  age, 
namely,  in  his  thirty  third  or  thirty  fourth  year  5  leaving  our 

nation 
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nation  much  indebted  to  his  family,  for  affording  two  fuch 
Englilhmen  as  Sir  John  Mariham  and  himfelf.  His  death 
happened  in  the  year  1678. 

S  TAT  I  US  (PuBLius  PAPINIUS)  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  at  Sellae,  a  town  in 
Epirus,  not  far  from  the  famous  Dodonsean  grove.  He  was 
born  at  Naples,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  though  pro- 
bably about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  His  fa- 
ther had  fettled  there  fome  years  before,  had  opened  a  fchool 
of  rhetorick  and  oratory,  and  met  with  encouragement  fuit- 
able  to  his  great  merits  and  learning.  He  removed  afterwards 
to  Rome,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  profeffion  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs.  Here  our  poet,  though  very  young,  fell  in  love  with 
a  widow  named  Claudia,  and  married  her  foon  after.  She 
was  a  lady  of  a  fine  wit,  accomplimed  in  many  parts  of 
learning,  poetry  in  particular ;  and  appears  to  have  aflifted 
him  in  many  of  his  compositions,  and  efpecially  in  his  The- 
baid.  Thus  we  find  him  faying, 

longi  tu  fola  laboris 


Confcici)  cumque  tuls  crevit  mea  Tbebais  annis* 

SILV.  Lib.  III.  c.  5. 

He  has  infcribed  the  poem,  from  whence  thefe  lines  are 
taken,  to  his  wife  Claudia  ;  and  he  treats  her  with  the  utmoft 
efteem  and  tendernefs.  She  very  well  deferved  fuch  treat- 
ment ;  as  (he  affectionately  fympathifed  with  him  upon  every 
occafion.  In  this  very  poem  he  mentions  her  rejoicing  with 
him  at  the  marks  of  favour  he  received  from  the  emperor  Do- 
niitian,  and  for  his  three  victories  at  the  Alban  Games  j  and 
alfo  her  concern  for  his  ill  fuccefs,  when  he  loft  the  prize  in 
the  Capitol.  His  character  was  foon  eftablifhed  at  Rome  ; 
and  his  Sylvae,  or  Mifcellaneous  Pieces,  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  greateft  wits  of  his  age.  "  It  is  very 
"  remarkable,  fays  Voffius,  that  Martial,  who  was  a  great  ad-  De  Poet-Is 
"  rmrer  of  Stella  the  poet,  mould  never  make  the  leaft  men-  Lat: 
u  tion  of  Statius  ;  who  alfo  was  fo  intimate  with  Stella,  that 
«  he  dedicated  to  him  the  firft  book  of  his  Sylvae."  But  this, 
he  fuppofes,  might  proceed  from  envy  and  emulation  in  Mar- 
tial -, 
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tial  ;  who  could  not  bear,  that  Statius  fhould  run  away  with 
fo  much  of  Domitian's  favour,  for  making  quick  extempo- 
rary verfes,  which  Martial  claimed  as  his  own  particular  pro- 
vince. He  was  recommended  to  the  emperor  by  Paris,  a 
favorite  aclor  ;  who  obtained  for  him  the  honour  of  being- ad- 

D 

mitted  to  fit  at  table  with  the  emperor  among  his  chief  mr- 
nifters.  It  is  fuppofed  his  circumftances  were  but  low,  be- 
fore he  became  acquainted  with  Paris,  and  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  fell  his  poems  to  the  beft  bidder  for  fubfiftence  ;  for 
Juvenal  mentions  a  tragedy  called  Agave,  which  was  pur- 
chafed  by  Paris,  ia  the  following  lines  : 

Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam  &  carmen  arnicas 
'Tbelaldos^  l&tam  fecit  cuni  Statius  urbem^ 
Promifit-que  dlem^  tanta  dulcedine  captos 
Afficit  Ilk  animcs,   tantaque  libidine  vulgi 
Audhur :  Jed  cum  fr'egit  julfellia  wrfu% 
Efurity  intact  am  Parldi  mfi  vendit  Agaven. 

SATYR.  VIL 

Having  for  fome  time  exercifcd  his  mufe  in  thefe  Mifcel- 

o 

lanies,  he  next  attempted  his  Thebaid  ;  in  which  he  was  af- 
iifted  by  Maximus  Junius,  a  man  of  quality  and  fmgularly 
learned*  This  poem  colt  him  twelve  years  labour  : 

* 

O  mihl  bis  fenss  multum  vigilaia  per  annos 

Thebai. THEB.  Lib.  XII. 

and  he  was  grown  old  by  the  time  he  had  finifhed  it.  He 
returned  to  Naples  to  correct  it,  and  foon  after  fet  about  the 
Achilleid  ;  but  did  not  live  to  go  far  with  that  work.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  his  death.  It 
probably  happened  in  Trajan's  time,  and  at  Naples  ;  as  it 
does  not  appear,  that  he  had  any  call  to  Rome  after  Domi- 
tian's  deceafe.  It  is  a  great  fingularity  in  the  hiftory  of  Sta- 
tius, that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
excepting  Juvenal ;  and,  as  fome  have  thought,  not  even  by 
him  without  a  mixture  of  fatyr.  Whether  this  filence  about 
him  flowed  from  fome  ill  qualities  which  made  him  difliked, 
is  no  where  faid  :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 

that 
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that  his  Batteries  of  Domitian,  which  it  muft  be  confefied 
were  inordinate,  and  the  very  great  favours  conferred  on  him 
by  that  detefted  emperor,  might  create  him  no  fmall  envy 
and  ill  will.  We  have  extant  of  this  poet,  his  Sylvas  in  five 
books,  his  Thebaid  in  twelve  books,  and  his  Achilleis  in  two* 
He  has  been  confidered  among  the  poets,  as  Alexander  the 
Great  was  among  the  heroes  :  he  has  great  virtues,  and  great 
vices.  Sometimes  his  verfe  runs  in  a  truly  lofty  and  majef- 
tick  ftrain  ;  fometimes  he  mounts  above  the  clouds,  in  a 
high  bombaftick  flile  ;  and  fometimes,  Icarus  like,  he  falls 
from  thefe  heights  down  to  the  very  ground.  Upon  which 
account  Strada  fuppofes  him  to  be  feated  upon  the  fummit  of 
ParnafTus,  and  in  fa  much  danger,  that  he  feems  to  be  like 

j  \^f        ' 

a  man,  who  is  juft  ready  to  fall.  Statius,  as  well  as  his 
contemporary  Silius  Italicus,  paid  a  great  veneration  to  the 
memory  oV*  Virgil ;  which  he  (hewed,  like  him,  by  frequently 
vifiting  his  tomb,  which  was  near  Naples,  and  by  annually 
celebrating  his  birth-day. 

<          Maronelqut  fedens  in  margins  ttmpll 

Sumo  animum^  &  magnl  tumulis  ad  canto  magijlrl. 

THEBAID,  Lib.  IV.  ^4, 

Like  him  too,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Virgil  ;  but  with  all 
deference  to  the  fuperior  talents  of  his  great  mailer : 


nee  tu  divlnam  JEneida  tent  a, 


Sed  longe  fequere,  &  veftlgia  jemper  adora. 

THEBAID,  Lib.  XII. 

Scaliger  fays,  that  <c  none  of  the  ancients  or  moderns  have  De  Re  Po- 
*'  approached  the  majefty  of  Virgil  fo  nearly,  as  Statius  ;  who   etlc* 
<c  had  even  yet  been  nearer  to  him,  if  he  had  not  affected  to 
<{  be  fo  near:   for  being  naturally  fublime,   his  efforts  only 
"  carried   him  into  the  bombaft."     And  he  goes  on  to  fet 
him  above  all  other  poets,    not  excepting,    according  to  his 
ufual  partiality,   even  Homer  hirnfelf :   while  others  have  not 
confidered  him   in  near  fo  high  a  light.     We  muft  not  con- 
found Publius  Papinius  Statius,  as  tome  have  done,  with  an- 
other Statius,  whole  furname  was  Surculus  \  or,  as  Suetonius 
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calls  him,  Urfulus.  This  latter  was  indeed  a  poet,  as  well 
as  the  other  ;  but  he  lived  at  Toiofa  in  Gaul,  and  taught 
rhetorick  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

.  The  beft  editions  of  Statius  are  thefe  two  :  that  in  ufum 
Delphini  cum  interpretatione  &  notis  Claudii  Beralci,  Paris, 
1685,  in  two  volumes,  4to  ;  and  that  cum  notis  integris  Fre- 
derici  Gronovii  &  feleclis  variorum,  cura  Veenhufii,  L.  Bat. 
1671,  8vo.  The  beft  edition  of  the  Sylvae  is  that  cum  notis 
&  emendationibus  Jeremias  Markland,  Lond.  1728,  4to. 

STEELE  (Sir  RICHARD)  an  Englim  writer,  who 
made  himfelf  famous  by  his  zeal  in  political  matters,  as  well 
as  by  the  various  productions  of  his  pen,  was  born  of  Eng- 
lifh parents  at  Dublin  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth 
is  not  mentioned.  His  family  was  a  gentleman's  ;  and  his 
father  was  a  counfellor  at  law,  and  private  fecretary  to  James, 
the  firft  duke  of  Ormond.  Sir  Richard  was  carried  out  of 
that  kingdom  while  he  was  very  voung ;  and  was  educated, 
together  with  his  friend  Mr.  Addifon,  at  the  Charter- Houfe 
fchool  in  London.  In  1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  fune- 
ral of  queen  Mary,  intitled,  u  The  Proceffion."  His  incli- 
nation leading  him  to  the  army,  he  rode  for  fome  time  pri- 
vately in  the  guards.  He  became  an  author  firft,  as  he  tells 
us  himfelf,  when  an  enfign  of  the  guards,  a  way  of  life  ex* 
pofed  to  much  irregularity  5  and  being  thoroughly  convinced 
of  many  things,  of  which  he  often  repented,  and  which  he 
more  often  repeated,  he  wrote  for  his  own  private  ufe  a  little 
book,  called  "  The  Chriftian  Hero,"  with  a  defign  princi- 
.pally  to  fix  upon  his  own  mind  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  virtue 
and  religion,  in  oppofition  to  a  Wronger  propenfity  towards 
unwarrantable  pleafures.  This  fecret  admonition  was  too 
weak  ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1701,  he  printed  the  book 
with  his  name,  in  hopes  that  a  ftanding  teftimony  againft 
himfelf,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him  in  a  new  light, 
might  curb  his  defires,  and  make  him  afhamed  of  underhand- 
ing  and  feerning  to  feel  what  was  virtuous,  and  yet  of  living 
fo  contrary  a  life,  This  had  no  other  effect,  but  that  from 
being  thought  no  undelightful  companion,  he  was  foon  reck- 
oned a  difagreeable  fellow.  One  or  two  of  his  acquaintance 
thought  fit  to  mifufe  him,  and  try  their  vaJour  upon  him  ; 

and 
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and  every  body  he  knew  meafured  the  leaft  levity  in  his  words 
or  a&ions  with  the  chara&er  of  "  The  Chriftian  Hero." 
Thus  he  found  himfelf  flighted,  inftead  of  being  encouraged, 
for  his  declarations  as  to  religion  ;  fo  that  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  enliven  his  character.  For  this  rea- 
fon  he  wrote  the  comedy,  called  "  The  Funeral,  or  Grief 
<e  a-la-Mode,"  which  was  a&ed  in  1702  ;  and,  as  nothing 
makes  the  town  fonder  of  a  man,  than  a  fuccefsful  play, 
this,  with  fome  other  particulars  enlarged  upon  to  advantage, 
obtained  the  notice  of  the  king  ;  and  his  name,  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  was,  he  fays,  in  the  laft  table-book  ever  worn  by 
the  glorious  and  immortal  William  the  third.  So  far  from 
himfelf  -,  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  difbelieve  him. 

He  had  before  this  obtained  a  captain's  commiflion  in  the 
lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fufiliers  by  the  intereft  of  the  lord 
Cutts,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  Chriftian  Hero,  and 
who  likewife  appointed  him  his  fecretary.  His  next  appear- 
ance as  a  writer,  we  ufe  his  own  words  again,  was  in  the 
quality  of  the  loweft  minifter  of  ftate,  to  wit,  in  the  office 
of  Gazetteer  ;  where  he  worked  faithfully,  according  to  or- 
der, without  ever  erring,  he  fays,  againft  the  rule  obferved 
by  all  miniftries,  to  keep  that  paper  very  innocent  and  very 
infipid.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Addifon's  means  into 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  was  appointed  Gazetteer.  His  next  pro- 
ductions were  comedies  ;  "  The  Tender  Hufband"  being 
adted  in  1703,  as  was  "  The  Lying  Lovers"  in  1704.  In 
1709,  he  began  "  The  Tatler  :"  the  firft  of  which  was  pub- 
lifhed the  I2th  of  April  1709,  and  the  laft  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary 1710-11.  This  paper  greatly  increafed  his  reputation 
and  intereft  ;  and  he  was  foon  after  made  one  of  the  com- 
rniffioners  of  the  ftamp  office.  Upon  laying  down  "  The 
"  Tatler,"  he  fet  up,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Addifon,  "  The 
"  Spectator,"  which  began  to  be  publifhed  the  ift  of  March 
1710-11 ;  after  that  "  The  Guardian,"  the  firft  of  which 
came  out  the  I2th  of  March  1713;  and  after  that  "  The 
<c  Englifliman,"  the  firft  number  of  which  appeared  the  6th 
of  October  the  fame  year.  Befides  thele  works,  he  wrote 
feveral  political  pieces,  which  were  afterwards  collected,  and 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  "  Political  Writings,"  1715,  in 

I2mo. 
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I2mo.  One  of  thefe  will  be  mentioned  particularly  jatt 
now,  becaufe  it  was  attended  with  remarkable  confequences 
relating  to  himfelf. 

Sir  Richard,  having  a  defign  to  ferve  in  the  laft  parliament 
of  queen  Anne,   refigned   his  place   of  commiffioner  of  the 
ftamp- office  in  June  1713  ;   and  was  chofen  member  for  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge  in  Hampfhire  :  but  he  did  not  fit  long 
m  the  houfe  of  commons,  before  he  was  expelled  for  writing 
<c  The  Englifhman,   being  the  Clofe  of  a  Paper  fo  called,'* 
and  "  The  Crifis."     This   lail  is  one  of  his  political  wri- 
tings,   and  the  title  at  full  length  runs  thus  :  "  The  Criii?j 
cc  or  a  Dilcourfe   reprefenting,   from  the  moft  authentic  re- 
*'  cords,  the  juft  caufes  of  the  late  happy  revolution,  and  the 
<c  feveral  fettlements  of  the  crown  of  England  and  Scotland 
*'  on  her  majefty ;  and  on  the  demife  of  her  majefty  without 
<c  iflue,   upon  the  moft  illuftrious  princefs  Sophia,   electrefs 
<c  and  duchefs  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  bo- 
"  dy  being  Proteftants,  by  previous  acts  of  both  parliaments 
c«  of  the  late  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  con- 
<{  firmed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.     With  fome 
<c  feafonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  Popifh  fucceflbr." 
He  explains  in  his  apology  for  himfelf  the  occafion  of  his 
writing  this  piece.     He  happened  one  day  to  vifit  Mr.  More 
of  the  Inner  Temple ;   where,  the  difcourfe  turning  upon 
politics,  Mr.   More  took  notice  of  the   infinuations  daily 
thrown  out  of  the  danger  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  was  in, 

O 

and  concluded  with  faying,  that  he  thought  Mr,  Steele,  from 
the  kind  reception  the  world  gave  to  what  he  publifhed, 
might  be  more  instrumental  towards  curing  that  evil,  than 
any  private  man  in  England.  After  much  follicitation,  Mr. 
More  obfcrved,  that  the  evil  feemed  only  to  flow  from  mere 
inattention  to  the  real  obligations,  under  which  we  lie  to- 

o 

wards  the  houfe  of  Hanover  :  if  therefore,  continued  he,  the 
laws  to  that  purpofe  were  reprinted,  together  with  a  warm 
preface  and  a  well  urged  peroration,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
what  good  effects  it  would  have.  Mr.  Steele  was  much 
ftruck  with  the  thought ;  and  prevailing  with  Mr.  More  to 
put  the  law-part  of  it  together,  he  did  the  reft,  yet  did  not 
venture  to  publifh  it,  till  it  had  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon.  Dr.  Hoadly,  afterwards  biihop  of  Winchefter,  and 

others 
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others.     It  was  immediately  attacked  with  great  feverity  by 
for.  Swift,  in  a  pamphlet  publifhed  in  1712,  under  the  title 
of,  ee  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  fet  forth  in  their  ge- 
*'  herous  encouragement  of  the  author  of  the  Crifis  :"  but  it 
was  not  till  the  i2th  of  March  1713-14.,   that  it  fell  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  houfe  of  commons.     Then  Mr.  John 
Hungerford  complained  to  the  houfe  of  divers  fcandalous  pa- 
pers,   publimed  under  the   name  of  Mr.  Steele,   in  which 
complaint  he  was  feconded  by  Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  coufm  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford,   and  Mr,  Auditor  Harley,  the  earl's  bro- 
ther.    Sir  William  Wyndham  alfo  added,   that  *'  fome  of 
*'  Mr.  Steele's  writings  contained  infolent  injurious  reflections 
<c  on  the  queen  herfelf,  and  were  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of  re- 
"  bellion."      The  next  day   Mr.  Auditor  Harley  fpecified 
fome  printed  pamphlets  publifhed  by  Mr.  Steele,  "  contain- 
<c  ing  feveral  paragraphs  tending  to  iedition,  highly  reflecting 
<c  upon  her  majefty,   and  arraigning  her  adminiftration  and 
*5  government.5'     Some  proceedings  followed  between  this 
and  the  i8th,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of 
Mr.  Steele  ;  and  this  being  come,  Mr.  Auditor  Foley  moved, 
that  before  they  proceeded  farther,  Mr.  Steele  fhould  declare, 
whether  he  acknowledged  the  writings  that  bore  his  name* 
Mr.  Steele  declared,  that  he  "  did  frankly  and  ingenuoufly 
tc  own  thofe  papers  to  be  part  of  his  writings  ;  that  he  writ 
cc  them  in  behalf  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  and  owned  therri 
"  with  the  fame  unrefervednefs,   with  which  he  abjured  the 
"  pretender."     Then  Mr.  Foley  propofed,   that  Mr.  Steele 
fhould  withdraw  ;  but  it  was  carried,  without  dividing,   that 
he  fhould  flay  and  make  his  defence.     He  defired,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  anfwer  what  was  urged  againft  him  pa- 
ragraph by  paragraph  ;   but  his  accufers  infifted,  and  it  was 
carried,  that  he   fhould  proceed  to  make  his  defence  gene- 
rally upon  the  charge   againft  him.     Mr.  Steele  proceeded 
accordingly,  being  afilfled  by  his  friend  Mr.  Addifon,  mem- 
ber for  Malmefbury,  who  fat  near  him  to  prompt  him  upon 
occafion  ;  and  fpake  for  near  three  hours  on  the  feveral  heads, 
extracted  from  his  pamphlets.     After  he  had  withdrawn  him- 
felf,  Mr.  Foley  faid,  that  "  without  amufing  the  houfe  with 
*c  long  fpeeches,   it  is   evident  the   writings   complained  of 
ic  were  feditious  and  fcandalous,   injurious  to  her  majefry's 
VOL.  X,  L  1  " 
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"  government,  the  church,  and  the  univerfities ;"  and  fo 
called  for  the  queftion.  This  occafioned  a  very  warm  de- 
bate, which  lafted  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  firft, 
who  fpoke  for  Mr.  Steele,  was  Robert  Walpole,  Efq;  who 
was  feconded  by  his  brother  Horatio  Walpole,  lord  Finch, 
lord  Lumley,  and  lord  Hinchingbroke  :  however,  it  was  re- 
folved  by  a  majority  of  245  againft  152,  that  "  a  printed 
<c  pamphlet,  intitled  The  Etvglifhman,  being  the  Clofe  of  a 
<c  Paper  fo  called,  and  one  other  pamphlet,  intitled  The 
46  Crifis,  written  by  Richard  Steele,  Efq;  a  member  of  this 
<c  houle,  are  fcandalous  and  feditious  libels,  containing  ma- 
"  ny  expreffions  highly  reflecting  upon  her  majefty,  and  upon 
"  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy  and  univerflties  of  this  king- 
c<  dom  ;  malicioufly  infinuating,  that  the  Proteftant  fuccef- 
<c  fion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  ma- 
cc  jefty's  adminiftration  ;  and  tending  to  alienate  the  good  af- 
<c  fecTions  of  her  majefty 's  good  fubje&s,  and  to  create  jea- 
c*  loufies  and  divifions  among  them  :"  it  was  refolved  like- 
wife,  that  Mr.  Steele,  "  for  his  offence  in  writing  and  pub- 
"  lilhing  the  faid  fcandalous  and  feditious  libels,  be  expelled 
<c  this  houfe."  He  afterwards  wrote  "  An  Apology  for 
*'  himfelf  and  his  writings,  occafioned  by  his  expulfion," 
which  he  dedicated  to  Robert  Walpole,  Efq;  it  is  printed  a- 
mong  his  <c  Political  Writings,"  1715?  in  i2mo. 

He  had  now  nothing  to  do  till  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
but  to  indulge  himfelf  with  his  pen  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
1714,  he  publiihed  a  treatife  intitled,  "  The  Romifh  Eccle- 
"  fiaftical  Hiftory  of  late  years."  This  is  nothing  more  than 
a  defcription  of  fome  monfcrous  and  grofs  Popifh  rites,  de- 
figned  to  prejudice  the  caufe  of  the  pretender,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England  :  and  there  is  an  Ap- 
pendix fubjoined,  confifting  of  particulars,  very  well  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpofe.  In  No.  L  of  the  Appendix,  we  have 
a  lift  of  the  colleges,  monafteries  and  convents  of  men  and 
women  of  feveral  orders  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  with  the  re- 
venues, which  they  draw  from  England.  No.  II.  contains 
an  extract  of  the  Taxa  Cameras,  or  Cancellariae  Apoilolica^, 
the  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery  ;  a  book,  printed  by  the  pope's 
authority,  and  fetting  forth  a  lift  of  the  fees  paid  him  for  ab- 
folutions,  diipenfations,  indulgences,  faculties,  and  exemp- 
tions. 
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tions.  No.  III.  is  a  bull  of  the  pope  in  1357,  given  to  the 
then  king  of  France  ;  by  which  the  princes  of  that  nation  re- 
ceived an  hereditary  right  to  cheat  the  reft  of  mankind. 
No.  IV.  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fpeech  of  pope  Sixtus  V,  as 
it  was  uttered  in  the  confiftory  at  Rome  the  ad  of  September 
1589  ;  letting  forth  the  execrable  fad:  of  James  Clement, 
a  Jacobine  friar,  upon  the  perfon  of  Henry  III  of  France,  to 
be  commendable,  admirable,  and  meritorious.  No.  V.  is  a 
collection  of  fome  popifh  tracls  and  pofitions,  deftru6i:ive  of 
fociety  and  all  the  ends  of  good  government.  The  fame 
year,  1714,  he  publifhed  two  papers:  the  firft  of  which* 
intitled  <e  The  Lover,1'  appeared  the  25th  of  February;  the 
fecond,  called  "  The  Reader,"  the  22d  of  April.  In  the  fixth 
number  for  May  the  3d,  we  have  an  account  of  his  defi<m 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
date  of  the  duke's  commiffion  of  captain  general  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  expiration  of  thofe  commiffions  :  the  mate- 
rials, as  he  tells  us,  were  in  his  cuftody,  but  the  work  was 
never  executed. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  George  I,  he  was  appointed 
furveyor  of  the  royal  ftables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  gover- 
.nor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians  ;  and  was  put  into 
the  commiffion  of  the  peace  for  Middlefex  ;  and  in  April 
1715,  was  knighted  upon  the  prefenting  of  an  addrefs  to  his 
majefty  by  -the  lieutenancy.  In  the  firfr.  parliament,  he  was 
chofen  member  for  Boroughbrigg  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  after  the 
fuppreffion-of  the  rebellion  in  the  north,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commiHioners  of  the  forfeited  eitates  in  Scotland. 
The  fame  year,  1715,  he  publiihed  in  8vo,  "  An  Account 
"  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  throughout 
"  the  world.  Written  for  the  ufe  of  pope  Innocent  XI^  and 
"  now  translated  from  the  Italian.  To  which  is  added,  A 
<c  Difcourfe  concerning  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  : 
"  written  in  French  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  I,  and  now 
"  firft  tranflated.  With  a  large  dedication  to  the  prefent 
"  pope,  giving  him  a  very  particular  account  of  the  ftate  of 
<c  religion  among  Proteftants,  and  of  feveral  other  matters  of 
"  importance  relating  to  Great  Britain,"  in  i2mo.  The 
dedication  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Hoadiy, 
late  bi&op  of  Winchefter.  The  fame  year  ftill,  he  pub- 
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lifted  "  A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  King  before 
cc  his  Majefty's  Arrival  in  England  ;"  and  the  year  follow- 
ing, a  fecond  volume  of  "  The  Englifhman."  In  1718, 
came  out  "  An  Account  of  his  Fifh-pool  :"  he  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  bringing  fifli  to  market  alive  ;  for,  alafs  !  Steele 
was  a  projector,  and  that  was  one  circumftance,  among  ma- 
ny, which  kept  him  always  poor.  In  1719,  he  publidied 
*'  The  Spinfter,"  a  pamphlet  ;  and  "  A  Letter  to  the  Earl 
"  of  Oxford,  concerning  the  Bill  of  Peerage,"  which  Bill 
he  oppofed  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1720,  he  wrote 
two  pieces  againfl  the  South-Sea  fcheme ;  one  called  "  The 
<c  Crifis  of  Property,"  the  other  "  A  Nation  a  Family." 

In  January  1719-20,  he  began  a  paper  under  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Edgar,  called  "  The  Theatre  ;"  which  he  con- 
tinued every  Tuefday  and  Saturday,  till  the  5th  of  April  fol- 
lowing. During  the  courfe  of  this  paper,  viz.  on  the  23d 
of  January,  his  patent  of  the  governor  of  the  royal  company 
of  comedians  was  revoked  by  the  king  :  upon  which,  he 
drew  up  and  published,  "  A  State  of  the  Cafe  between  the 
*6  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefty's  Houfhold  and  the  Go- 
"  vernor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians."  He  tells 
us,  in  this  pamphlet,  that  a  noble  lord,  without  any  caufe 
ailigned,  fends  a  meflage,  directed  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Mr.  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Booth,  to  difmifs  Mr.  Cibber,  who  for 
fome  time  fubmitted  to  a  difability  of  appearing  on  the  ftage, 
during  the  pleafure  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
and  that  when  this  lawlefs  will  and  pleafure  was  changed,  a 
very  frank  declaration  was  made,  that  all  the  mortification 
put  upon  Mr.  Cibber  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  re- 
mote evils,  by  which  the  patentee  was  to  be  affecled.  Upon 
this,  Sir  Richard  wrote  to  two  great  minifters  of  ftate,  and 
likewife  delivered  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  lord  chamberlain  :  but  thefe  had  no  effecl:,  for  his  patent 
was  revoked,  though  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reafon  ; 
and  the  lofs  he  fuftained  upon  this  occafion  is  computed  by 
himfelf  at  almoft  io,oool.  In  1722,  his  comedy,  called 
"  The  Conlcious  Lovers,"  was  acted  with  great  Succefs ; 
and  publifhed  with  a  dedication  to  the  king,  for  which  his 
majefty  rnade  him  a  prefent  of  500!. 

Some 
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Some  years  before  his  death,  he  grew  paralytic,  and  retired 
to  his  feat  at  Llangunnor  nearCaermarthen  in  Wales  ;  where 
he  died  the  ift  of  September  1729,  and  was  privately  interred 
according  to  his  own  defire.  He  had  been  twice  married  : 
his  firft  wife  was  a  lady  of  Barbadoes,  with  whom  he  had  a 
valuable  plantation  upon  the  death  of  her  brother  ;  his  fe- 
cond  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  of  Llangunnor, 
Efq;  by  whom  he  had  one  fon  and  two  daughters.  He  tefti- 
fied  his  efteem  publicly  for  this  laft  lady,  in  a  dedication  to 
her  prefixed  to  "  The  Ladies  Library."  Sir  Richard  Steele 
was  a  man  of  quick  and  excellent  parts,  accompiifhed  in  all 
branches  of  polite  literature  ;  and  would  have  paffed  for  a 
better  writer  than  he  does,  though  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  if  he  had  not  been  ib  connected  in  literary  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  in  friendihip,  with  Mr.  Addifon.  He 
fpeaks  himfelf  of  their  friendfhip  in  the  following  terms. 
"  There  never  was  a  more  ftricl:  friendfhip,  than  between  T, 
"  thefe  gentlemen  ;  nor  had  they  ever  any  difference,  but  No.  xn. 
"  what  proceeded  from  their  different  way  of  purfuing  the 
"  fame  thing.  The  one  with  patience,  forefight,  and  tem- 
<c  perate  addrefs,  always  waited  and  ftemmed  the  torrent ; 
*c  while  the  other  often  plunged  himfelf  into  it,  and  was  as 
"  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  him,  who  flood  weeping 
"  on  the  bank  for  his  fafety,  whom  he  could  not  difluade 
"  from  leaping  into  it.  Thus  thefe  two  men  lived  for  fome 
<c  vears  laft  paft,  {hunning  each  other,  but  frill  preferving 
"  the  moft  paffionate  concern  for  their  mutual  welfare.  But 
46  when  they  met,  they  were  as  unreferved  as  boys,  and 
"  talked  of  the  greateft  affairs  ;  upon  which  they  faw  where 
"  they  differed,  without  preffing  (what  they  knew  impoffible) 
<c  to  convert  each  other.3' 

STELLA  (JAMES)  an  eminent  painter,  the  fon  of 
Francis  Stella  a  Fleming,  was  born  in  1596  at  Lyons,  where 
his  father  had  fettled  in  his  return  from  Italy.  He  was  but 
nine  years  old  at  his  father's  death  i  but  applying  himfelf  to 
painting,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  at  twenty  he  went  to  Italy 
to  be  perfected.  As  he  was  palling  through  Florence,  the 
great  duke  Cofmo  de  Medicis  employed  him  ;  and  perceiv- 
ing him  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  afligned  him  lodgings  and  a 
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penfion  equal  to  that  of  Callot,   who  was  there  at  the  fame 
time.      He  {laid   in  this  city  feven  years,   and   performed  fe- 
veral  things  in  painting,  designing  and  graving.     From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,   where  he  fpent  eleven  yeajs  ;    chiefly  in 
{\u>'\  !••!£   thr   antique  fculptures,    and    Raphael's    paintings. 
H-    inj;  acquired  a  good  tafte,   as  well  as  a  great  reputation, 
in  Rome,  he  refolved  to  return  to  his  own  country  ;  intend- 
ing   however  to  pafs  from  thence  into  the  fervi.ce  of  the  king 
of  Spain,   who  had   invited  him  more  than  once.     He  took 
Milan  in  his  way  to  France  ;   and  cardinal  Albornos  offered 
him  the  dire6i:ion    of  the   academy  of  painting  in  that  city, 
which  he  refufed.     When   he  came  to  Paris,   and  was  pre- 
paring for  Spain,   cardinal  Richelieu  detained  him;  and  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  king,  who  afiigned  him  a  good  penfion  and 
lodgings  in  the  Louvre.    He  gave  fuch  fatisfaclion  here,  that 
he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     He  painted 
feveral  laige  pictures  for  the  king,  by  whole  command  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  fent  to  Madrid.     Being  very  la- 
borious,  he  fpent  the  winter-evenings  in  defigning  the  hifto- 
ries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  country  fports,   and  children's 
plays,  which  were  engraved,  and  make  a  large  volume.     He 
alfo  drew  the  defigns  of  the  frontifpieces  to  feveral   books  of 
the  Louvre  impreffion  ;  and  divers  antique  ornamenrs,  toge^- 
ther  with   a  fiife  of  Julio  Romano,  which  he  brought  out 
of  Italy.     He  died  of  a  moft  tedious  confumption,  in  the 
year  1647. 

This  painter  had  a  fine  genius,  and  all  his  productions 
were  wonderfully  eafy.  His  talent  was  rather  gay,  than  ter- 
rible :  his  invention  however  noble,  and  his  defign  of  a  good 
gout.  He  was  upon  the  whole  an  excellent  painter  ;  but  at 
Jail  degenerated  into  what  is  called  manner,  feldcm  con- 
fulting  nature  :  which  feems  fo  natural  to  us,  that  we  mould 
not  wonder,  if  all  painters,  who  lived  to  any  age,  did  the 
fame. 

STEPHANUS  BYZANTJNUS,  or  of  Byzantium,  was 
Fabricu  an  able  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  or  fixth  century  ; 
vllf  r?/—  ^or  ^  's  not  certam  which.  He  compofed  a  dictionary,  of 
BaylesDi<3._  which  we  have  nothing  remaining,  but  a  mean  abridgment; 
in  voce.  which  the  grammarian  Hermolaus  undertook  to-  make  of  it. 
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and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Juftinian.  The  title  «ref*  •ff&suv, 
de  urbibus,  which  is  commonly  given  to  this  work,  is  nei- 
ther that  which  the  author,  nor  that  which  the  abridger, 
gave  it  :  the  true  title  of  the  book  was  E$v»x<* ;  and  hence  it 
was,  that  Hermolaus  intitled  his  abridgment  ESW^v  EwtTof-nj. 
For  thefe  fome  half-learned  men  in  later  times  have  infcribed 
it  ^p  KO?^UV,  de  urbibuS)  becaufe  they  thought  the  principal 
defign  of  Stephanas  was  to  write  a  treatife  of  geography  ; 
which  was  only  a  part  of  his  work,  if  indeed  it  was  that. 
Others  again  have  faid,  that  he  had  no  other  defign,  than  to 
write  a  treatife  of  grammar,  and  to  explain  the  names  de- 
rived from  people,  cities,  and  provinces.  Mr.  Bayle  thinks 
however,  that  this  was  probably  the  fmalleft  part  of  his 
fcheme,  and  only  an  acceffory  to  his  work  ;  that,  though  he 
is  careful  to  mark  thefe  kinds  of  names,  and  to  explain  their 
derivations,  yet  this  takes  up  but  very  little  room,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  facts  which  he  relates,  and  the  tefKmonies 
which  he  cites  ;  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  obfen/ations 
borrowed  from  mythology  and  hiflory,  which  (hewed  the 
origin  of  cities,  colonievS,  nations,  their  changes  and  dif- 
ferences ;  and  that  the  title  £$«««  relates  to  thefe  observations. 
How  great  foever  the  injury  is,  which  this  work  has  fuf- 
fered  from  the  want  of  judgment  in  the  abridger,  and  after- 
wards from  the  ignorance  of  tranfcribers,  learned  men  have 
ft  ill  received  great  light  from  it ;  and  thought,  that  there  was 
none  of  the  ancient  books  which  deferveci  more  to  be  ex- 
plained and  corredted  by  criticifm.  Sigonius,  Cafaubon,  Sca- 
liger,  Salmafms,  and  others,  have  employed  themfelves  in 
illuftrating  it.  The  firft  edition  in  Greek  was  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  at  .Venice  1502,  in  folio;  and  it  was  printed  fe- 
veral  times  elfewhere  in  the  Greek  cnly.  A  Portuguefe  Jew, 
named  Pinedo,  publifhed  it  at  Amflerdam  in  1678,  with  a 
Latin  tranfiation  by  himfelf,  and  a  commentary.  In  1684, 
Mr.  Rickius,  profeflbr  at  Leyden,  publilhed  there  the  notes 
of  Lucas  Ho'lftenius  upon  this  work,  which  notes  he  had  re- 
ceived from  cardinal  Francis  Barberini ;  and  in  1688,  there 
came  out  in  the  fame  city  a  new  edition  of  Stephanus  in  fo- 
lio, which  is  reckoned  the  beft.  It  is  in  Greek  and  Latin  : 
the  Latin  translation  is  by  Abraham  Berkelius,  who  has  added 
a  large  and  learned  commentary.  He  died  while  the  work 
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was  printing,  fo  that  his  remarks  upon  the  laft  letters  are  not 
fo  long  nor  fo  full  of  learning,  as  his  remarks  upon  the  firft, 
James  Gronovius,  at  Berkelius's  death,  continued  the  publi- 
cation, and  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this 
edition  by  notes  of  his  own. 

STEPHENS,  a  name  greatly  reverenced  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  with  good  reafon  ;  fince  to  this  family 
it  is  indebted  for  the  moft  correct  and  beautiful  imprefiions 

phanorum  a  P1"  ^e  beft  authors,  the  ancient  Greek  ones  particularly. 

Mattah-e.  Henry  Stephens,  the  firft  diftinguifhed  perfon  of  his  name, 

\vas  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  beft  printers  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  the  year  1520,  and  left  three  fons  behind  him, 
\vho  carried  the  art  of  printing  to  perfection  ;  and  were,  two 
pf  them  at  lead,  very  extraordinary  men,  exclufively  of  that. 
Robert,  his  fecond  fen,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1503  ;  and 
applied  fo  feverely  to  letters  in  his  youth,  that  he  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues. 
His  father  dying,  as  we  have  faid,  in  1520,  his  mother  was 
married  the  year  after  to  Simon  de  Colines,  in  Latin  Coli- 
naeus  5  who  by  this  means  came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  Henry 
Stephens's  printing  houfe,  carried  on  the  bufmefs  till  his  death 
in  1547?  and  is  well  known  for  the  neatnefs  and  beauty  of 
his  Italic  character.  In  1522,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  charged  with  the  management  of  his  father- 
in-law's  prefs ;  and  the  fame  year  came  out,  under  his  in- 
fpedion,  a  New  Teftament  in  Latin,  which  gave  fuch  of- 
fence to  the  Paris  divines,  that  they  threatened  to  have  it 
burned,  and  him  banifhed.  He  appears  to  have  married,  and 
to  have  fet  up  for  himfelf  foon  after  \  for  there  are  books  of 
his  printing,  dated  fo  early  as  1526.  He  married  Perrete, 
the  daughter  of  Badius,  a  printer  ;  who  was  a  learned  wo- 
man, and  underftood  Latin  well.  She  had  indeed  more  oc- 
cafion  for  this  accomplifhment,  than  wives  ufually  have  :  for 
Robert  Stephens  had  always  in  his  houfe  ten  or  twelve  cor- 
rectors of  his  prefs,  who,  being  learned  men  of  different  na- 
tions, fpcke  nothing  but  Latin  ;  from  whence  there  was  a 
neceflity,  that  his  domeftics  fhould  know  fomething  of  the 
language.  He  refolved  from  the  beginning  to  print  nothing 
but  acod  books :  he  only  ufsd  the  Roman  characters  at  firft, 
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t>ut   afterwards   employed  the  Italic  :  his   mark  was  a  tree 
branched,  and  a  man  looking  upon  it,  with  thefe  words,  noli 
tiltum  fapcre^  to  which  he  fometimes  added,  Jed  time.  In  fome 
of  his  nrft  editions,   he  did  not  ufe  figures  and  catch-words, 
as  thinking  them  of  little  importance.      In  1539,  Francis  I 
named  him  his  primer ;   and  ordered  a  new  fet  of  letters  to 
be  founded,    and  ancient  manufcripts  to  be  fought  after,  for 
him.     The  aveifion,  which  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had 
conceived  againfl  him,   on  account  of  the  Latin  New  Tefta^ 
ment  in  1522,  revived  in  1532,  when  he  printed  his  great 
Latin  Bible  :   Francis  protected  him  :   but  this  king  dying  in 
1547,  he   faw   plainly  that  there  was  no  more  good  to  be 
done  at  Paris  ;   and  therefore,   after  fuftaining  the  efforts  of 
his  enemies  till  1552,  he  withdrew  from  thence  to  Geneva. 
It  has  been  pretended  by  fome,  that  Robert  Stephens  carried 
with  him,  not  only  the  types  of  the  royal  prefs,  but  alfo  the 
matrices,  or  moulds  thofe  types  were  caft  in  :  but  this  can- 
not be  true,  not  only  becaufe  no  mention  was  made  of  any 
fuch   thing  for  above  fixty  years  after,   but  becaufe  none  of 
the  Stephens's  afterwards  ever  ufed  thefe  types  :   and  if  Ro- 
bert was  burned  in  effigy  at  Paris,  as  Beza  in  his  Icones  re- 
lates, it  was  not  for  this,  but  for  his  embracing  CaJvinifm  at 
Geneva,    of  which  he  was  fufpecr.ed  before   he  left  Paris. 
He  lived  in  intimacy  at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  Beza,  Rivet, 
and  others,  whofe  works  he  printed  ;   and  died  there  the  yth 
of  September  1559.     This  eminent  artift  was  fo  exacl  and 
follicitous  after  perfection,  that,  in  a  noble  contempt  of  gain, 
he  ufed  to  expofe  his  proofs  to  public  view,  with  offer  of  a 
reward  to  thofe,   who  fhould  difcpver  any  faults :  fo  that  it 
is  no  wonder,  his  impreflions  fhould  be  as  correct  as  beauti- 
ful.    He  was,  like  the  reft  of  his  family,   not  only  a  printer, 
but  a  writer  :  his  Thefaurus  Lingua;  Latinte  is  a  work  of  im- 
menfe  learning,  as  well  as  labor ;   and  he  publifhed  alfo  in 
1552,  when  he  went  to  Geneva,  a  Latin  piece,  in  anfwer 
to  the  Paris  divines,  who  had  abufed  his  Latin  editions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftamcnt,  which  Ihews  his  parts  as  well  as 
learning.     He  left  his  fubftance,   which  was  very  confidera- 
ble,  to  fuch  of  his  children  as  fhould  come  to  Geneva,  ex- 
clufively  of  the  reft.     He  had  a  daughter,  who  underftood 
Latin  well,  which  fhe  had  learned  by  hearing  it  talked  in  her 
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father's  family :  and  three  Tons  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis*. 
But  before  we  take  any  notice  of  thefe,  we  muft  fay  a  word 
or  two  of  his  brothers,  Francis  and  Charles. 

Francis,  older  than  himfelf,  we  know  no  more  of,  than 
that  he  worked  jointly  with  his  father-in-law  Colinasus,  after 
Robert  had  left  him ;  and  that  he  died  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1550.  Charles,  his  younger  brother,  though  more 
confiderable  than  Francis,  was  yet  inferior  to  himfelf  both 
as  a  printer  and  a  fcholar  :  neverthelefs,  Charles  wrote  and 
printed  many  ufeful  and  valuable  works.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1504,  and  became  fo  perfectly  fkilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  that  Lazarus  de  Baif  took  him  for  preceptor 
to  his  fon  Antony,  and  afterwards  carried  him  with  him  into 
Germany.  He  ftudied  phyfic,  and  took  a  doctor's  degree  at 
Paris;  but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  following  the  profef- 
fion  of  his  father,  and  being  printer  to  the  king.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  more  of  an  author,  than  a  printer  ;  hav- 
ing written  upwards  of  thirty  works  upon  various  fubjecls. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1564,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  learned 
daughter. 

Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis,  the  fons  of  Robert,  make 
the  third  generation  of  the  Stephens's,  and  were  all  printers. 
It  is  neceflary  to  be  fomewhat  particular  about  Henry.  He 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1528  ;  and,  being  moft  carefully  edu- 
cated bv  his  father,  became  the  moft  learned  of  all  his  learn- 
t 

ed  family.  He  was  particularly  fkilled  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  he  conceived  a  fondnefs  for  from  his  infancy ; 
ftudied  afterwards  under  Turnebus,  and  the  bed  mafters  ; 
and  became  at  length  fo  perfect  in,  as  to  pafs  for  the  beft 
Grecian  in  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Budaeus.  He  had  alfo 
a  ftrong  paffion  for  poetry,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  which 
he  cultivated  all  his  life  -,  and  gave  in  his  tendereft  years  fo 
many  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  that  he  has  always  been 
^  ...  ranked  among  the  celebres  enfans.  He  had  a  violent  pro- 

Tom.  6,  penfity  to  aflrology  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  and  pro- 
cured a  matter  in  that  way  ;  but  foon  perceived  the  vanity 
of  it,  and  laid  it  afide.  It  feems  to  have  been  about  the 
year  1546,  when  his  father  took  him  into  bufmefs  :  yet, 
before  he  could  think  of  fixing,  he  refolved  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  to  examine  libraries,  and  to  cormecT:  him- 
felf 
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felf  with  learned  men.  He  went  into  Italy  in  1547,  and 
ftaid  there  two  years  ;  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1549,  when 
he  fubjoined  fome  Greek  verfes,  made  in  his  youth,  to  a 
folio  edition  of  the  new  teftament  in  Greek,  which  his  father 
had  juft  fmifhed.  In  1550,  he  went  over  to  England  ;  and 
in  1551  to  Flanders,  where  he  learned  the  Spanim  tongue 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  then  pofTelTed  thofe  countries,  as  he 
had  before  learned  the  Italian  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  found  his  father  preparing  to  leave  France  :  we  do 
not  know,  whether  he  accompanied  him  to  Geneva ;  but  if 
he  did,  it  is  certain  that  he  returned  immediately  after  to 
Paris,  and  fet  up  a  printing  houfe.  In  1554,  he  went  to 
Rome,  vifiting  his  father  at  Geneva  as  he  went,  and  the 
year  after  to  Naples  ;  and  returned  to  Paris,  by  the  way  of 
Venice,  in  1556.  This  was  upon  bufmefs,  committed  to 
him  by  the  government.  Then  he  fat  down  to  printing  in 
good  earneft,  and  never  left  off,  till  he  had  given  the  world 
the  moft  beautiful  and  correct  editions  of  all  the  ancient 
Greek  and  other  valuable  writers.  He  called  himfelf  at  firil 
printer  of  Paris  ;  but,  in  1558,  took  the  title  of  printer  to 
Ulric  Fugger,  a  very  rich  German,  who  allowed  him  a  Article 
confiderable  penfion.  He  was  at  Geneva  in  1558,  to  lee 
his  father,  who  died  the  year  after;  and  he  married  in  1560. 
Henry  III  of  France  was  very  fond  of  Stephens,  fent  him 
to  Switzerland  in  fearch  of  Manufcripts,  and  gave  him  a 
penfion,  He  took  him  to  court,  and  made  him  great  pro- 
mifes :  but  the  troubles,  which  accompanied  the  latter  part 
of  this  king's  reign,  not  only  occafioned  Stephens  to  be  dif- 
appointed,  but  made  his  fituation  in  France  fb  dangerous, 
that  he  thought  it  but  prudent  to  remove,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him,  to  Geneva.  Notwithftanding  all  his  excel- 
lent labors,  and  the  infinite  obligations  due  to  him  from  the 
public,  he  is  faid  to  have  become  poor  in  his  old  age  :  the 
caufe  of  which  is  thus  related  by  feveral  authors.  Stephens 
had  been  at  vaft  expence  as  well  as  labor,  in  compiling  and 
printing  his  Tbefaurus  L'mgu<z  Gr<zc<z :  fo  much,  in  {hort, 
that,  without  proper  reimburfements  from  the  public,  he  and 
his  family  muft  be  inevitably  ruined.  Thefe  reimburfements 
however  were  never  made  :  for  his  fervant  John  Scapula  ex- 
traded  from  this  treafure,  what  he  thought  would  be  moft 

neceilary, 
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neceflary,  and  of  greateft  ufe  to  the  generality  of  ftudents  ; 
and  publifhed  a  lexicon  in  4to.  under  his  own  name,  which 
has  fmce  been  enlarged  and  printed  often  in  folio.     By  this 
a&  of  treachery,  he  deftroyed  the  fale,  though  he  could  not 
deftroy  the  credit,  of  the  Thefaurus  j  and  though  he  ruined 
his  matter,  left  him  the  glory  of  a  work,  which  was  then 
pronounced  by  Scaliger,  and   has  ever  been  judged  by  all 
learned  men,  moft  excellent.     He   died   in  1598,  leaving  a 
fon  Paul  and  two  daughters;  one  of  which,  named  Florence, 
had  efpoufed  the  learned  Ifaac  Cafaubon  in  April  1586.     He 
was  the  moft  learned  printer,  that  had  then  been,  or  per- 
haps ever  will  be  :  all  his  Greek  authors  are  moft  correctly 
printed  :  and  the  Latin  verfions,  which  he  gave  to  fome  of 
them,  are,  as  Cafaubon  and  Huetius  have  faid,  very  faith- 
ful     The  chief  authors  of  antiquity,  printed   by  him,  are 
Anacreon,  ^fchylus,  Maximus  Tyrius,    Diodorus  Siculus, 
Pindar,    Xenophon,    Thucydides,    Herodotus,    Sophocles, 
Diogenes  Laertius,    Plutarch,    Plato,    Apollonius  Rhodius, 
.t^Efchines ,    Lyfias,    Callimachus,    Theocritus,    Herodian, 
Dionyfius   Halicarnaflenfis,    Dion.   CarTius,    Ifocrates,    Ap~ 
pian,  Xiphilin,  £sV,     He  did  not  meddle  fa  much  with  La- 
tin authors,  although  he  printed  fome  of  them ;  as,  Horace 
and  Virgil,  which  he  illuftrated  with  notes  and  a  commen- 
tary of  his  own,  Tully's  familiar  epiftlcs,  and  the  epiftles 
and  panegyric  of  the  younger  Pliny.     But  he  was  not  con- 
tent, with  printing  .the  works  of  others :  he  wrote   alfo  a 
great   many   things   himfelf.     His  Tbefaurus  Graces  Lingues 
has  beea  mentioned  :  another  piece,  which  made  him  very  fa- 
mous, was  his  Introduction  a  I* Apologu  pour  Herodote.     I  his 
ran  through  many  editions,  and  is  a  very  fevere  fatire  upon 
popery  and  its  profeilors. 

Paul  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Henry,  though  inferior  to  his 
father,  was  yet  well  Ikilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
His  father  was  more  felicitous  about  his  being  inftru&ed  in 
thefe,  than  in  the  art  of  printing.  He  carried  on  the'bufi- 
raefs  of  a  printer  for  fome  time  at  Geneva ;  but  his  prefs  had 
greatly  degenerated  from  the  beauty  of  that  at  Paris,  and  he 
afterwards  fold  his  types  to  Chouet,  a  printer.  He  died  at 
Geneva  in  1627,,  aged  60  years,  leaving  a  fon  Antony,  who 
was  the  laft  primer  of  the  Stcphens's,  Antony,  quitting  the 

religion 
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religion  of  his  father  for  that  of  his  anceflors,  quitted  alfo 
Geneva,  and  returned  to  Paris,  the  place  of  their  original. 
Here  he  was  fome  time  printer  to  the  king  ;  but  managing 
his  affairs  ill,  he  was  obliged  to  give  all  up,  and  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  an  hofpital,  there  he  died  in  extreme  mifery  and 
blindnefs  in  1674,  aged  eighty  years. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  illuftrious  family  of  Stephens, 
after  it  had  florifhed  for  five  generations  ;  and  had  done  great 
honor  to  itfelf,  by  doing  incredible  fervice  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

STEPNEY  (GEORGE)  an  Englifh  poet  and  ftatefman, 
was  defcended  from  a  family  at  Pendigraft  in  Pembroke-* 
fhire,  but  born  in  London  in  the  year  1663.  He  received 
his  education  at  Weftminfter  School,  and  was  removed  from 
thence  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  in  1682;  where, 
being  of  the  fame  {landing  as  well  as  college  with  Charles 
Mountague,  Efq;  afterwards  Earl  of  Hallifax,  a  ftricl:  friend- 
fhip  grew  up  between  them.  To  this  lucky  incident  of  be- 
ing early  known  to  Mr.  Mountague,  was  owing  all  the  pre- 
ferment Mr.  Stepney  afterwards  enjoyed,  who  is  fuppofed 
not  to  have  had  parts  fufficient  to  have  rifen  to  any  diftinc- 
tion,  without  the  immediate  patronage  of  fo  great  a  man, 
as  the  Lord  Halifax.  When  Stepney  firft  fet  out  in  life,  ho 
feems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  tory  intercft  ;  for  one  of 
the  firft  poems  he  wrote,  was  an  addrefs  to  King  James  II, 
upon  his  accefiion  to  the  throne.  Soon  after,  when  Mon- 
mouth's  rebellion  broke  out,  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
to  (hew  their  zeal  for  the  king,  thought  proper  to  burn  the 
picture  of  that  rafli  prince,  who  had  formerly  been  their 
chancellor  :  upon  which  occafion  Stepney  wrote  fome  good 
verfes,  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion  : 

Jed  quid 


Turba  Kami.  ?  fequitur  fortunam  feniper^  &  odit 
Damnatos.—  - 

Upon  the  revolution,  he  embraced  another  interefr,  and 
procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  feveral  foreign  embaf- 
fies.  In  the  year  1692,  he  went  to  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg's court,  in  quality  of  envoy  ;  in  1693,  to  the  imperial 

court 
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court  in  the  fame  character;  in  1694,  to  the  elector 'of 
Saxony  ;  and  two  years  after,  to  the  electors  of  Mentz, 
Cologn,  and  the  congrefs  at  Francfort.  He  was  employed 
in  feveral  other  ambaffies  ;  and  in  the  year  1706,  Queen 
Anne  fent  him  envoy  to  the  States  General.  He  was  very 
fuccefsful  in  his  negotiations,  which  occafioned  his  conftant 
employment  in  the  moft  weighty  affairs.  He  died  at  Chelfea 
the  year  after,  1/07,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  ; 
where  a  fine  monument  was  erected  over  him,  with  a  pom- 
pous infcription.  At  his  leifure-hours  he  compofed  feveral 
other  pieces,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned  :  which  are 
printed  among  the  works  of  the  minor  poets,  publifhed  fome 
years  ago  in  two  volumes,  I2mo. 

Stepney  likewife  wrote  ibme  political  pieces  irr  profe,  par- 
ticularly, "  An  eiTay  on  the  prefent  intereft  of  England,  in 
<c  1701  :  to  which  are  added.  The  proceedings  of  the  houfe 
tc  of  commons  in  1677,  upon  the  French  King's  progrefs  in 
"  Flanders."  This  piece  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of 
traces,  called  cc  Lord  Sorners's  collection." 

STERNHOLD  (THOMAS)  an  Englifli  poet,  and  ever 
to  be  remembered,  bv  all  paridi- clerks  efpecially,  for  his 
verfion  of  Kino;  David's  pfalms,  was  born  in  Hampfhire,  as 
Mr.  Wood  thinks ;  but  he  is  not  fure.  He  is  lefs  fare,  whe- 
Ar lien.  Ox.  ther  he  was  educated,  as  fome  fuppoied}  at  Wykeham's  fchcol 
near  Wirichefter;  but  very  fure,  that  after  fpending  forne  time 
at  Oxford,  he  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  was  made  groom  of  the 
robes  to  him,  and  had  an  hundred  marks  bequeathed  to  him 
by  the  will  of  that  king.  He  continued  in  the  fame  office 
under  Edward  VI ;  and  was  in  fome  efleem  at  court  for  his 
vein  in  poetry.  Being  a  moft  zealous  reformer,  and  a  very 
Uriel:  liver,  he  became  fo  fcandalized  at  the  amorous  and  ob- 
fcene  fongs  ufed  there,  that  he  turned  into  Enolifh  metre  one 

o  *  o 

and  fifty  of  David's  pfalms,  and  caufed  mufical  notes  to  be  fet 
to  them.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  courtiers  would  fin 2; 

'  O 

them  inftead  of  their  loofe  and  wanton  fonnets;  butMr.Wbod 
is  of  opinion,  and  fo  are  we,  that  very  few  of  them  did  fo. 
However,  the  poetry  and  mufic  being  thought  admirable  in 
thofe  times,  they  were  gradually  introduced  into  all  parochial 

churches 
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churches  ;  and  fung,  as  they  continue  to  be  in  the  far  greater 
part  at  prefent,  notwithftanding  the  more  reformed  and  elegant 
verfion,  fince  made  by  Tate  and  Brady,  and  countenanced  by 
royal  authority  in  1696.  Eight  and  fifty  other  pfalms  were 
turned  into  Englifh  metre  by  John  Hopkins,  a  contemporary 
writer,  and  ftiled  by  Bale,  Britanmcorum  Poetarum  fui  tern-  Script.Mag 
ports  non  inf?nus.  The  reft  were  done  by  other  hands.  We  Britannia?, 
do  not  find,  that  Mr.  Sternhold  compofed  any  other  poetry ; 
and  the  fpecimen  we  have  gives  us  no  room  to  lament,  that 
he  did  not:  however,  let  us  not  forget  to  commend  the  piety 
of  the  man.  He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1549.  It  may 
be  proper  to  fubjoin  upon  this  occafion,  what  Dr.  Heylin  in 
his  church  hiftory  has  remarked  concerning  this  tranflation  of 
the  pfalms.  "  About  this  time,  fays  he,  the  pfalms  of  David  H  jjn»s 
<c  did  firft  begin  to  be  compofed  in  Englifh  metre  by  Thomas  church  hift 
"  Sternhold,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber  ;  who, 
"  tranflating  no  more  than  thlrty-feven"  (he  fhould  have  faid 
fifty^one)  "  left  both  example  and  encouragement  to  John 
Hopkins  and  others,  to  difpatch  the  reft.  A  device,  firft 
taken  up  in  France  by  one  Clement  Marot,  one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  bed  chamber  about  King  Francis  I,  who 
"  being  much  addicted  to  poetry,  and  having  fome  acquaint- 
<e  ance  with  thofe,  that  were  thought  to  be  inclined  tothere- 
"  formation,  was  perfuaded  by  the  learned  Vatablus,  profef- 
"  for  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Paris,  to  exercife  his  poetical 
"  fancy  in  tranflating  fome  of  David's  pfalms ;  for  whofe  fatis- 
"  faction  and  his  own,  he  tranflated  the  firft  fifty  of  them. 
"  Afterwards  flying  to  Geneva,  he  grew  acquainted  with 
"  Beza,  who  in  fome  tract  of  time  tranflated  the  other  hundred 
"  alfo,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fitted  to  feveral  tunes ;  which 
"  thereupon  began  to-be  fung  in  private  houfes,  and  by  degrees 
"  to  be  taken  up  in  all  the  churches  of  the  French  nation, 
"  which  followed  the  Geneva  platform.  The  tranflation  is 
*c  faid  by  Strada  to  have  been  ignorantly  and  perverfly  done, 
"  as  being  the  work  of  a  man  altogether  unlearned  ;  but  not 
"  to^be  compared  with  the  barbarity  and  botching,  which  every 
"  where  occurreth  in  the  tranflation  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
"  Thefe  notwithftanding,  being  allowed  for  private  devotion, 
"  were  by  little  and  little  brought  into  the  ufe  of  the  church, 

"  and 
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"  and  permitted  rather  than  allowed  to  befung  before  and  af- 
*c  ter  fermons.  Afterwards  they  were  printed  and  bound  up  In 
ftc  the  Common  Prayer  Book  ;  and  at  laft  added  by  the  ftationers 
cc  to  the  end  of  the  bible.  For  though  it  be  exprefTed  in  the 
4C  title  of  thofe  Tinging  pfalms,  that  they  were  fet  forth  and 
*c  allowed  to  be  fung  in  all  churches ^  before  and  after  morning 
6C  and  evening  prayer^  and  alfo  before  and  after  fermons >  yet 
<c  this  allowance  feems  rather  to  have  been  a  connivance  than 
*c  an  approbation ;  no  fuch  allowance  having  been  any  where 
cc  found  by  fuch,  as  have  been  mod  induftrious  and  concerned 
**  in  the  fearch  thereof.  At  firft  it  was  pretended  only,  that 
€C  the  faid  pfalms  fhould  be  fung  before  and  after  morning  and 
cc  evening  prayer ,  and  alfo  before  and  after  fermons^  whicli  fhews 
C{  they  were  not  to  be  intermingled  with  the  public  liturgy ; 
"  but  in  fome  tracl  of  time,  as  the  puritan  faction  grew  in 
c<  ftr'ength  and  confidence,  they  prevailed  fo  far  in  moft  places 
"  to  thruft  the  Te  Deum,  the  Benediffus,  the  Magnificat^  and 
"  the  nunc  Diinittis,  quite  out  of  our  church.*' 

STESICHORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  at 
Himera,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  3yth  Olympiad  :  which  was 
about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  His  name  was  ori- 
ginally Tyfias,  but  changed  to  Stefichorus,  on  account  of  his 
being  the  firft,  who  taught  the  Chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre, 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  for  wifdom 
and  authority  among  his  fellow  citizens;  and  to  have  had  a 
great  hand  in  the  tranfaiTtions  between  that  ftate  and  the  tyrant 
Phalaris.  He  died  at  Catana  in  Sicily  at  above  fourfeore  years 
of  age  *  and  the  people  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  honor,  his  re- 
liques  did  the  city,  that  they  refolved  to  keep  them,  whatever 
pretences  the  Himerians  fliould  make  to  the  contrary.  Much 
of  this  poet's  hiftory  depends  upon  the  authority  of  Phalaris's 
epiflles ;  and  if  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  (ho -aid  be  given  up,  as 
we  know  it  has  been  difputed,  yet  we  collect  from  thence  the 
efteern  and  charaSer,  Stefichorus  bore  with  antiquity.  We 
have  np  catalogue  of  his  works  on  record  :  Suidas  only  tells 
us,  in  general,  that  he  compofed  a  book  of  lyrics  in  the  Do- 
rian dialed  ;  of  which  a  few  fcraps,  not  amounting  to  three- 
fcore  lines,  are  fet  together  in  the  colleaion  of  Fulvius  Ur- 
fmus,  at  Antwerp  1568,  8vo.  Majefty  and  greatnefs  make  the 

com  »7  ion 
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common  characler  of  his  ftile  :  From  whence  Horace  gives  him 

the   Graves  Camaena?.     Hence  Alexander,    in  Dion  Chry- 

foftom,  reckons  him  among  the  poets,  whom  a  prince  ought 

to  read  :   and  Synefius  puts  him  and  Homer  together,  as  the 

noble  celebrators  of  the  heroic  race.     Quintilian's  judgment 

on  his  works  will  juftify  all  this  ,  "  the  force  of  Stefichorus's 

"  wit  appears,  fays  he,  from  the  fubjedls  he  has  treated  of ;    Inft-  Oratt 

<c  while  he  fings  the  greateft  wars  and  the  greateft  comfnan- 

<c  ders,  and  fuftains  with  his  lyre  all  the  weight  and  grandeur 

"  of  an  epic  poem.     For  he  makes  his  heroes  (peak  and  a£t 

"  agreeably  to  their  characters  :  and  had  he  but  obferved  mo- 

*'  deration,   he  would  have  appeared  the  faireft  rival  of  Ho- 

tc  mer.     But  he  is  too  exuberant,  and  docs  not  know  how  to 

<{  contain  himfelf:   which,   though  really  a  fault,  yet  is  one 

"  of  thofe  faults,  which  arifes  from  an  abundance  and  excels 

<c  of  genius." 

STILLINGFLEET  (Dr.  EDWARD)  an  Englifli 
prelate  of  great  abilities  and  learning,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  at  Stillingfleet  near  York ;   and  was  born  at 
Cranbourn  in  Dorfetihire,  the   iyth  of  April    1635,  beino- 
the  feventh  fon  of  his   father,    Samuel  Stillingfleet,   Gent.   Life  of 
After  an  education  at  a  private  grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent   Stillinsfleet> 
in  1648  to  St.  John's  college  Cambridge  ;  of  which  he  was   his  Works, 
chofen  fellow  March  the  ?ift  165?,  having  taken  a  bachelor  in  fixvo1- 

r  i  T-,,  i  •  i    j  i-     i      r  io^°*  I7l°» 

or  arts  degree.  1  hen  he  withdrew  a  little  from  the  umver- 
fity,  to  live  at  Wroxhall  in  Warwickfhire  with  Sir  Roo-er 
JBurgoin,  a  perfon  of  great  piety,  prudence,  and  learning ; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Nottingham,  to  be  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  family  of  Pierrepoint.  After  he  had  been 
about  two  years  in  this  ftation,  he  was  recalled  by  his  patron 
Sir  Roger  Burgoin,  who  in  1657  gave  him  the  rectory  of 
Sutton  ;  which  he  entered  upon  with  great  pleafure,  having 
received  epifcopal  orders  from  Dr.  Brownrigg,  the  ejected 
bifhop  of  Exeter.  In  1659,  he  publiflied  "  Irenicum^  or  a 
ci  Weapon- Salve  for  the  Churches  Wounds  :*'  which,  while 
it  fhewed  prodigious  abilities  and  learning  in  fo  young  a  man, 
gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  church- party.  He  did  not 
icruple  afterwards  to  condemn  it  himfelf,  declaring,  that  Life,  p.  ^. 
<c  there  are  many  things  in  it,  which  if  he  were  to  write 
<!  again,  he  would  not  fay  j  fome,  which  (hew  his  youth, 
VOL.  X.  M  m  «•  and 
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Ci  and  want  of  due  confideration  ;  others,  which  he  yielded 
*'  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  diflenting  parties  to  the 
«  church  of  England."  In  1662,  he  reprinted  this  work; 
and  as  he  had  greatly  offended  fome  churchmen  by  allowing 
too  much  to  the  ftate,  ib  he  now  meant  to  give  them  fatif- 
fa&ion  in  a  difcourfe,  which  he  joined  to  it,  "  concerning 
the  power  of  Excommunication  in  a  Chriftian  Church  :"  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  "  the  church  is  a  diftincl: 
<c  fociety  from  the  ftate,  and  has  divers  rights  and  privileges 

of  its  own,    particularly  that  it  has  a  power  of  centering 

offenders,  refulting  from  its  conftitution  as  a  Chriftian  fo- 
"  ciety  ;  and  that  thefe  rights  of  the  church  cannot  be  alie- 
"  nated  to  the  ftate,  after  their  being  united  in  a  Chriftian 
"  country.'* 

The  fame  year,  1662,  he  publi(hed  cc  Ortgmes  Sacrte,  or 
<c  a  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Re- 
"  vealed  Religion  :"  a  work,  which  for  extenfive  and  pro- 
found learning,  folidity  of  judgment,  ftrength  of  argument, 
and  perfpicuity  of  exprcffion,  would  have  done  the  higheft 
honor  to  a  man  of  any  age  ;  and  therefore  was  really  mar- 
vellous from  one,  who  had  but  juft  compleated  his  27th  year. 
When  he  appeared  afterwards  at  the  vifitation,  bifhop  San- 
derfon,  his  diocefan,  feeing  fo  young  a  man,  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  whom  as  yet  he  knew  only 
by  his  works  ;  and  embracing  him,  laid,  "  he  expected  rather 
**  to  have  feen  one  as  confiderable  for  his  years,  as  he  had 
"  already  (hewn  himfelf  for  his  learning."  Upon  the  whole, 
this  work  has  always  been  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
defences  of  Revealed  Religion,  that  ever  came  forth  in  our 
own  or  any  other  language.  It  was  republiflied  by  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  in  1709,  with  4*  Part  of  another  book  upon  the  fame 
46  fubjecl:,  written  in  1697,  from  the  author's  own  manu- 
"  fcript,"  folio.  This  admirable  treatife  made  him  fo  known 
to  the  world,  and  got  him  fuch  efteem  among  the  learned, 
that  when  a  reply  appeared  in  1663  to  archbifhop  Laud's 
book  againft  Fifher  the  jefuit,  he  was  pitched  upon  to  an- 
fwer  it  ;  which  he  did  to  the  public  fatisfadion,  in  1664. 

The  fame  of  thefe  excellent  works  was  the  occafion,  that, 
while  he  continued  at  his  living  of  Sutton,  he  was  chofen 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimfton, 
matter.  This  obliged  him  to  be  in  London  in  term-  time, 

and 
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and  was  a  fair  introduction  to  his  fettlement  there,  which 
followed  foon  after :  for  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Andrews  Holbourn,  in  January  1664-5.  Afterwards, 
he  was  chofen  lecturer  at  the  Temple  ;  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  king;  made  canon  refidentiary  of  St.  Pauls  in  1670,  as 
afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's: 
in  all  which  {rations  he  acquitted  himfelf  like  an  able,  dili- 
gent and  learned  divine.  While  he  was  rector  of  Sutton,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  William  Dobyns,  a  Gloucefterfhire 
gentleman,  who  lived  not  long  with  him  ;  yet  had  two 
daughters,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and  one  ion,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet,  afterwards  rector  of  Wood-Norton  in  Nor- 
folk. Then  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pedley  of 
Huntindon,  ferjeant  at  law,  who  lived  with  him  almoft  all 
his  life,  and  brought  him  feven  children,  of  whom  two  only 
furvived  him. 

In  1663,  he  went  out  bachelor,  and  in  1668  commenced 
doctor,  of  divinity.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  con- 
troverfies  of  his  times  ;  with  Deifts,  with  Socinians,  with 
Papifts,  with  diilenters.  We  forbear  entering  into  particulars, 
as  they  do  not  now  appear  fufficiendy  interefling  ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  his  works,  to  be  hereunto  added,  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  tolerable  notion,  as  well  of  the  occafions  of  his 
writings,  as  of  the  perfons  with  whom  lie  had  to  do.  In 
1689,  he  was  made  biftiop  of  Worcefter.  He  had  a  contra- 
verfy,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  with  the  great  Mr.  Locke; 
who,  having  laid  down  fome  principles  in  his  "  EfTay  on 
*4  Human  Underftanding,"  which  feemed  to  the  bifhop  to 
ilrike  at  the  Myfteries  of  Revealed  Religion,  fell  on  that  ac- 
count under  his  lordfhip's  cognizance.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had 
always  had  the  reputation  of  coming  off  with  triumph  in  all 
his  controverfies,  but  in  this  was  fuppoled  to  be  not  fuccefs- 
ful ;  and  fome  have  imagined,  that  his  being  pre fled  with 
clearer  and  clofer  reafoning  by  Mr.  Locke,  than  he  had  been 
accuftomed  to  from  his  other  adverfanes,  created  in  him  a 
chagrin,  which  Shortened  his  life.  There  is  however  no  oc- 

o 

calion  to  fuppofe  this  :  for  he  had  had  the  gout  near  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  when  it  fixed  in  his  ftomach, 
that  it  (houid  prove  fatal  to  him  ;  as  it  did  at  his  houfe  in 
Park-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  the  2yth  of  March  1699.  He  was 
tall,  graceful,  and  well-proportioned  -s  with  a  countenance 

M  m  2  comely, 
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comely,  frefh,  and  awful.  His  apprehenfion  was  quick  and 
fagacious,  his  judgment  exa&  and  profound,  and  his  memory 
very  tenacious  :  fo  that,  confidering  how  intenfely  he  frudied, 
•and  how  he  read  every  thing,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  him,  what 
he  really  was,  one  of  the  moft  univerfal  fcholars  that  ever 
lived.  His  corps  was  carried  to  Worcefter  cathedral,  and 
there  interred  :  after  which  an  elegant  monument  was  creeled 
over  him,  with  an  infcription  written  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Bentley,  who  had  been  his  chaplain.  This,  as  it  gives  a 
noble  and  yet  juft  idea  of  the  man,  and  is  alfo  good  autho- 
rity for  many  particulars  of  his  life,  (hall  be  inferted  here, 
after  we  have  given  forne  account  of  his  writings. 

»?  o 

They  were  all  collected,  and  reprinted  in  1710,  in  fix  vo- 
lumes, folio.  The  firft  contains,  "  Fifty  Sermons,  preached 
**  on  feveral  Occafions  :"  with  the  author's  life.  The  fecorid, 
*'  Origines  Sacrtt :''  "  Letter  to  a  Deilt,"  written,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  preface,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  a  particular  perfon, 
who  owned  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God,  but  exprefled 
a  mean  efteem  of  the  fcriptures  and  the  Chriftian  religion  : 
"  Irenicum  :"  "  The  Unreafonablenefs  of  Separation,  or  an 
"  Impartial  Account  of  the  Hiftory,  Nature,  and  Pleas  of 
"  the  prefent  feparation  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
**  of  England.'1  The  third  volume  contains,  "  Qrigines, 
<c  'BritannlctE)  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Britifh  Churches  : 
ct  Two  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Doclrine  of  Chrift's  Sa- 
<c  tisfacTion,"  againft  the  Socinians  :  "  Vindication  of  the 
*6  Dodtrine  of  the  Trinity."  in  which  he  animadverts  upon 
fome  pafiages  in  Mr.  Locke's  Eflay  :  "  Anfwers  to  two  let- 
"  ters,"  publifhed  by  Mr.  Locke  :  ct  Ecclefiaftical  Cafes 
*c  relating  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  Parochial  Clergy," 
a  charge  :  *c  Concerning  Bonds  of  Resignation  of  Benefices  : 
"  The  Foundation  of  Ecclefiaftica'i  Jurifdiclion,  and  as  it  re- 
*'  gards  the  Legal  Supremacy  :  The  grand  quellion  concern- 
**  ing  the  Biihop's  right  to  vote  in  Parliament  in  Cafes  Ca- 
<c  pital  :"  Two  Speeches  in  Parliament :  "  Of  the  true  An- 
*'  tiquity  of  London  :  Concerning  the  unreafonablenefs  of  a 
**  new  Separation,  on  account  of  the  Oaths  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  :  A  Vindication  of  their  Majefties  Au- 
thorities to  fill  the  Sees  of  Deprived  Bifhops  :  An  Anfwer 
to  the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Afhton  at  his  execution  to 
Sir  Francis  Child,  Sheriff  of  London,  with  the  Paper  it- 

"felf/' 
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*c  felf."  The  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  volumes  contain  pieces, 
written  againft  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  controverfy  with 
CrefTy,  Largeant,  and  other  popifh  advocates.  Now  follows 
the  infcription  : 

rf.    S.    £» 

Edvardus  Stillin^fieet  S.  T.  P. 

~ 

Ex  Decano  Ecclefiae  Paulins  Epifcopus  Vigornienfis, 

Jam  tibi,  quicunque  hasc  legis, 
Nifi  &  Europe  &  literati  orbis  hofpes  es, 

Ipfe  per  »e  notns  : 

Dum  rebus  mortalibus  interfuit 

Et  fan£litate  morum,  &,  oris  ftaturaeque  dignitate, 

Et  confummat^e  erudition!  laude 

Undique  venerandus. 

Cui  in  humanioribus  literis  Critici,  in  Divinis  Theologi, 
In   recondita   Hiftoria  Antiquarii,   in  Scientiis  Philofophi, 
In  legum  peritia  Jurifconfulti,  in  civili  prudentia  Politici, 

In  Eloquentia  Univerfi, 
Eafces  ultro  fubmiferunt. 

Major  unus  in  his  omnibus,   quam  alii  in  fmgulis: 

Ut  Bibliothecam  fuam,  cui  pareni  Orbis  vix  habuit, 

Intra  peclus  omnis  doclrinse  capax 

GeftafTe  integram  vifus  fit; 
Quas  tamen  nullos  libros  moverat  meliores, 
Quam  quos  ipfe  multos  fcripfit  ediditque, 
Ecclefiae  Anglicanae  defenfor  femper  inviftus. 

Natus  eft  Cranborr.ias  in  Agro  Dorfettend, 

XVII  Aprilis  MDCXXXV,  Patre  Samuele  Generofo. 

In  matrimonio  habuit  Andream  Gul.  Dobyns  Gen.  Filiam, 

Atque  ea  defun<Sra 
Elizabetham  Nicolai  Pedley  Equitis  : 
Fasminas,  quod  unum  dixille  fatis  eft, 

Tanto  marito  digniffimas. 

Obiit  Weftmonafterii  XXVJI  Martii  MDCLXXXXIX. 
Vixit  annos  LXIII,    menfes  undecim. 

Tres  liberos  reliquit  fibi  fuperftites, 

Ex  priore  conjugio  Edvardum,  exfecundo  Jacobum  &  Annam: 
Quorus  Jacobus  Collegii  hujus  Cathedralis  Canonicus 

Patri  Optimo  Bene  merenti 
Monumentum  hoc  poni  curavit. 

STOB^EUS, 
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STOB-flSUS    (JOANNES)   an  ancient  Greek  writer, 
Fabrir.Biblv  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  as  is  generally  fuppofed  ,   for 
V  ^viii*         nothing  certain  is  known,   and  therefore  nothing  can  be  af- 
firmed, of  him.     What  remains  of  him,    is  a  collection  of 
extracts  from  ancient  poets  and  philofophers  :  yet  this  collec- 
tion is  not  come  down  to  us  entire  ;  and  even  what  we  have 
of  it,  appears  to  be  intermixed  with  the  additions  of  thofe, 
who  lived  after  him.     Thefe  extracts,   though  they  give  us 
no   greater  idea  of  Stobaeus,   than  that  of  a  common -place 
tranfcriber,  are  yet  curious  and   ufeful,   as  they  prefent  us 
with  many  things  of  various  kinds,  which  are  to  be  found  no 
where  elle  ;    and,  as  fuch,   have  always  been  highly  valued 
by  the  learned,     It  appears  beyond  difpute,   in  Fabricius's 
©pinion,  that  Stobseus  was  not  a  Chriftian  ;  becaufe  he  never 
meddled   with  Chriftjan  writers,   nor  made  the  Jeaft  ufe  of 
them,  in  any  of  his  collections.     The  Excerpta  of  Stobaeus 
were  firft  published  in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1536,   and  dedi- 
cated to  Peter  Bembus,   who  was  then  the  curator  of  St. 
Mark's  library  there,  and  furnifhed  the  manufcript  :  but  they 
have  been  often  publifhed  fmce  from  better  manufcripts,  with 
Latin   verfions  and  notes  by   Gefner,    Grotius,    and   other 
learned  men  j   particularly  at  Paris  1623,   in  4to. 

STONE  (Mr.  JOHN)  an  Englifh  painter,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary copier  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  I,  and  II. 
Ke  was  bred  up  under  Crofs  ;  and  performed  feveral  admi- 
rable copies  after  many  good  pictures  in  England.  His  copies 
were  reckoned  the  fined  of  any,  that  had  been  then  done  in 
this  nation.  He  did  alib  feme  imitations  after  fuch  matters, 
as  he  more  particularly  fancied  ;  which  performances  of  his 
were  in  good  repute,  and  received  into  the  beft  collections. 
He  fpent  thirty  feven  years  abroad  in  the  ftudy  of  his  art, 
where  he  improved  himfelf  in  feveral  languages,  being  be- 
fides  a  man  of  fome  learning.  He  died  in  London  the  24th 
of  Auguft  1653,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church. 


THE  END  OF  THE  TENTH  VOLUME. 


